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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  a  work  of  this  kind  a  difficulty  is  alway 
exj)erienced  in  making  it  interesting  to  persons  outside  th< 
Colony  who  are  not  concerned  about  the  details  of  loca 
affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  useful  to  those  who  are  engagec 
in  the  active  life  of  the  Colony  and  who  require  such  details 
It  is  believed  that  the  difficulty  has  been  fairly  met.  Even 
care  has  been  taken  to  correct  such  errors  as  may  have  passec 
through  previous  editions,  and  to  keep  this  issue  free  fron 
them.  If,  however,  any  such  should  be  discovered,  it  woulc 
be  deemed  a  favour  if  their  nature  and  position  were  pointec 
out. 

The  chapters  relating  to  "Shipping"  and  "Commerce' 
were  sent  to  press  too  early  to  admit  of  the  figures  relating 
to  1898  being  inserted  in  their  proper  place.  It  is  satisfactorj 
to  be  able  to  record  that  the  progress  indicated  in  the  texi 
has  been  well  maintained.  The  shipping  entering  anc 
clearing  the  ports  of  New  South  Wales  during  189^ 
showed  a  tonnage  of  6,919,928,  as  against  6,744,431  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  imports  for  the  year  were  valued  al 
j^24,453,56o,  compared  with  ;^ 2 1,744,350  in  1897,  showing  ar 
increase  of  j^2, 709,2 10,  and  the  exports  at  ;^27,648,ii7,  af 
against  j^  23,75 1,072,  showing  an  increase  of  ;^ 3,897,045.  The 
total  trade  was  therefore ;^52, 101,677.  This  exceeds  the  tota] 
of  1897  by  ;^6,6o6,255,  and  is  also  larger  than  the  trade  0I 
any  other  year  of  the  Colony's  history. 

In  order  to  help  settlers  to  tide  over  a  season  of  unusual 
severity,  an  "  Advances  to  Settlers  Act "  was  passed  early  in 
1899,  empowering  the  Government  to  grant  financial  assist- 
ance to  applicants. 

Sydney^  2I  May^  1899.  T.A.C. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


IT  is  impossible  to  say  who  were  the  first  discoverers  of  Australia, 
although  there  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  continent  as  far  bock  as  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  Malays,  also, 
MToald  seem  to  have  Ijeen  acquainted  with  the  northern  coast ;  while  Marco 
Polo,  wiio  visited  the  East  at  the  close  of  tlie  Tliirteenth  Century,  makes 
referenee  to  the  reputed  existence  of  a  great  southern  continent.  There 
is  in  existence  a  map,  dedicated  to  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  on 
vrhich  a  large  southern  land  is  shown,  and  the  tradition  of  a  Terra 
AnstraHs  appears  to  have  been  current  for  a  long  period  before  it  enters 
into  authentic  history. 

Tn  1503,  a  French  navigator  named  Binot  Paulmyer,  Sieur  de 
C'voniieville,  was  blown  out  of  his  course,  and  landed  on  a  large  island, 
^whieh  was  claimed  to  be  the  great  southern  land  of  ti-adition,  although 
Tlinders  and  other  authorities  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  havB 
l^een  Madagascar.  The  Portuguese  also  advance  claims  to  l>e  the  first 
ciiscoverers  of  Australia,  but  so  far  the  evidence  cannot  be  said  ta 
establish  their  pretensions.  As  early  as  1598,  Wytfliet  describes  the 
Australis  Terra  as  the  most  southern  of  all  lands,  and  proceeds  to  give 
some  circumstantial  particulars  res|KK:ting  its  geographical  relation  to 
2few  Guinea,  venturing  the  opinion  that,  were  it  thoroughly  explored, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  world. 

Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Philip  the  Tliird  of  Spiin  sent  out 
an  expedition  from  Callao,  in  Peru,  for  the  j)urpose  of  searching  for  a 
aouthem  continent.  The  little  fleet  comprised  three  vessels,  with  the 
IVMtuguese  pilot,  De  Quiros,  as  naA-igator,  and  De  Torres  as  admiral,  or 
nulitary  commander.  They  left  Callao  on  the  21st  December,  1 605,  and 
in  the  following  year  discovered  the  island  now  known  as  Espiritu  Hanto, 
cue  of  the  New  Hebrides  Group,  which  De  Qniros,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  indeed  the  land  of  which  he  was  in  search,  named  ^*  Tja 
•AuMriaiimdBl  Etpiritu  Santo"  Sickness  and  discontent  led  to  a  mutiny 
on  De  Qniros'  vessel,  and  the  crew,  overpowering  their  officers  during 
the  night,  forced  the  captain  to  navigate  his  ship  to  Mexico.  Thus 
Abandoned  by  his  consort,  De  Torres,  compelled  to  l)ear  up  for  the 
fbilippuios  to  reiit^  diBeovered  and  sailed  through  the  strait  that  l^ears 
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liLs  name,  and  may  even  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  r 
of  the  Australian  Continent.  His  discovery  was  not,  h 
known  until  1792,  when  Balrymple  rescued  his  name  i 
bestowing  it  upon  the  passage  which  separates  New 
Australia.  De  Quiros  returned  to  Spain  to  re-engage 
of  petitioning  the  king  to  despatch  an  expedition  for  t 
prosecuting  the  discovery  of  the  Terra  Australis.  H 
successful  in  his  petitions,  but  died  before  accomplishing 
was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave  in  Panama,  never  be 
to  set  his  foot  upon  the  continent  the  discovery  of  whic 
^piration  of  his  life. 

During  the  same  year  in  which  De  Torres  sailed  thro 

Hlestined  to  make  him  famous,  a  little  Dutch  vessel  called 

K>r  Dove,  set  sail  from  Bantam,  in  Java,  on  a  voyage  of  dis 

liihip  entered  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  sailed  south  a 

Keerweer,  or  Turn-again.     Here  some  of  the  crew  land 

.attacked  by  natives,  made  no  attempt  to  explore  the  coun 

Dirk   Hartog   discovered  the  island  bearing  his  name. 

Leeuwin,  or  Lioness,  made  some  discoveries  on  the  sou 

.and  during  the  following  year  the  yachts  Pera  and  Am 

the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.     Arnhem  I>and,  a 

Northern  Territory,  still  appears  on  many  maps  as  a  me 

voyage.     Among  other  early  Dutch  discoverers  were  Van 

in  1629,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  Nuyts,  in  the  Gu 

along  the  southern  coast,  which  he  called,  after  himself, 

De  Witt ;  and  Pelsart,  in  the  Bata via.     Pelsart  was  wrec 

man's  AbroDios;  his  crew  mutinied,  and  he  and  his  party  si 

from  want  of  water.     The  record  of  his  voyage  is  interes 

fact  that  he  was  the  fii-st  to  carry  back  to  Europe  an  autl 

of  the  western  coast  of  Australia,  which  he  described  in  ai 

able  terms.    In  1642,  Alxjl  Janszen  Tasman  took  up  the  y 

discovery,  and  added  Tasmania  (long  known  as  Van  D: 

and  New  ZealanH  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  < 

sequently  made  a  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and 

northern  coast 

The  first  English  navigator  to  sight  the  Australian  • 
William  Dampier,  who  made  a  visit  to  these  shores  in  1 
<5argo  of  the  Cygnet,  a  trader,  whose  crew  had  turned  bu 
his  return  to  England  he  published  an  account  of  his  "^ 
resulted  in  his  being  sent  out  in  the  Roebuck  in  1699  to 
cute  his  discoveries.  To  him  we  owe  the  exploration  of 
about  900  miles — from  Shark  Bay  to  Dampier*s  Archipelaj 
to  Roebuck  Bay.  He  appears  to  have  landed  in  several  p! 
of  water.  His  account  of  the  country  was  quite  as  ui 
Pelsart's.  He  described  it  as  barren  and  sterile,  and  ak 
animals,  the  only  one  of  any  importance  somewhat  resemU 


nugt  creAture,  which  &dvanuetl  liy  gn'at  bounds  or  leaps  ini'te'ad  of 
"  a,  using  only  its  hind  \cgs,  rind  covering  12  or  15  feet  at  a  I'mni. 
I  ti  the  tirat  notice  of  the  kangaroo  which  has  come  down 
in  Dampier's  lirst  and  second  voyage  Vlamingh  visited  the  Huath' 
Alt,  and  eutci-od  and  nanic-d  the  Kwan  River,  ho  called  frii 
later  of  black  swauH  in  the  locality. 

Biejn»t  voyage  of  James  Cuok,  in  1769-70,  was  primarily  under- 
W  br  Che  purpose  of  obnerving  tlie  transit  of  Venus,  but  he  was  ntso 
.KnlyrommiBBioned  tii  niscertMin  "whether  the  unexplored  part  of 
itSoutbpm  Hemisphere  be  only  an  immenHe  mass  cf  water,  or  contain 
ff  continent"  The  vessel  fitted  out  for  the  voyage  was  a  MmHll 
ift-of  320  tona,  carrying  twenty-two  ^ns.  She  was  built  originally 
&»  boaI  service,  with  a  view  rather  to  strength  than  to  speed, 
mbf  Cook  himself,  she  waw  renamed  the  Endeavour,  in  allusion 
B  gnat  work  which  her  commander  was  setting  out  to  achieve. 
Chirles  Green  was  eommisnioned  to  conduct  the  astronnniical  obser- 
lu,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solutider  were  appointed  botiin- 
lo  Uie  expedition.  After  successfully  observing  the  trantut  from  tho 
id  of  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  as  Cook  wrote  it,  the  Endeavour's  head 
torned  south,  and  tlien  north-west,  beating  about  the  Pacific  in 
i  of  the  esatem  coast  of  the  great  continent  whose  western  shores 
■jeen  so  long  known  to  the  Dutcli.  Circumnavigating  and  minutely 
fing  New  Zealand,  Cook  tlien  stood  due  west,  in  order  to  carry 
Be  instructions  given  him. 

tor  a  voyage  of  nearly  thi-ec  weeks.  Cook,  on  the  19tli  April,  1770, 
lA  dui  nmtera  coast  of  Australia,  at  a  point  which  he  named  after 
Stat  lieutenant,  who  discovered  it.  Point  Hicks.  This  he  placed  in 
pnde  38' south  and  longitude  US'  50'  east;  but  no  such  headkml 
bdnoe  been  ideutitied,  and  it  Is  thought  Cook  must  have  l>een  deceived 
■:lDme  manner  by  the  sandhills  of  the  Ninety-mile  Beach.  Four 
Mus  farther  to  the  nortb-eiuit  lie  discovered  and  named  Rum  He^l, 
(tt  Qie  first  important  point  observed  was  a  bare  and  sandy  headland, 
■'  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Howe. 
Afterpassing  and  naming  Mount  Dromedary,  the  Pigeon  House,  Point 
jiriftht.  Cape  St.  George,  and  Red  Point,  Botany  Bay  was  diaco^■crec 
i>  the  28th  April,  177U,  and  as  it  np]«ared  to  o^er  a  suitable  anchor 
^  the  Endeavour  entered  the  Iniy  and  dropped  anchor.  The  ship 
rmigbt-to  oppcstte  a  group  of  natives,  who  were  cooking  over  a  tire. 
Dok  and  his  crew,  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Australian 
Mtrigines,  were  not  a  little  astonished  that  these  natives  took  no  notice 
'them  or  their  proceedings.  Even  the  splash  of  the  anchor  in  the 
Iter,  and  the  noise  of  the  cable  running  out  through  the  hawse  hole,  in 
t  way  disturbed  them  at  their  occupation,  or  caused  them  to  evince  tlie 
'est  curiosity.  But  as  tlie  captein  of  the  Endeavour  ordered  out 
and  prepared  to  land,  the  natives  threw  off  their  nonchal- 
ti  the  iKiat  api>roacliing  the  shore,  two  men,  each  anncd  with 
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a  bundle  of  spears,  presented  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock 
tlureatening  signs  to  the  strangers.  It  is  interestmg  to  not< 
ingenious  "  wommera,"  or  throwing-stiok,  which  is  peculiar  to , 
was  first  observed  on  this  oecaaion.  As  the  men  were  evi( 
termined  to  oppose  any  attempt'  at  landing,  a  musket  was  c 
between  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  frightened  by 
but  it  produced  no  effeet  beyond  causing  one  of  them  to 
bundle  of  spears,  of  which,  however,  he  immediately  repossesse 
and  with  hia  comrade  resumed  the  same  menacing  attitude, 
one  cast  a  stone  towards  the  boat,  which  earned  him  a 
small  shot  in  the  leg.  Nothing  daunted,  the  two  ran  hsLcl 
liush,  and  presently  returned  furnished  with  shields  made 
with  which  to  protect  themselves  from  the  firearms  of  1 
Such  intrepidity  is  certainly  woHliy  of  passing  notice.  U 
Ameiican  Indians,  who  supposed  Columbus  and  his  crew  to 
natural  beings,  and  their  ships  in  some  way  endowed  with 
who  were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror  by  the  firat  dis 
firearms  which  tliey  witnessed,  these  Australians  wei*e  neithi 
to  wonder  by  the  ship,  nor  overawed  by  the  superior  numbe 
known  weapons  of  the  strangers.  Cook  examined  the  b 
pinnace,  and  landed  several  times  ;  but  by  no  endeavour  could 
the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  communication  with  him. 
known  circumstance  of  the  great  variety  of  new  plants  here 
from  which  Botany  Bay  derives  its  name,  should  not  be  pa 
Before  quitting  the  bay  the  ceremony  was  performed  of  hoi 
Unicm  Jack,  first  on  the  south  shore,  and  then  near  th(»  n( 
formal  possession  of  the  territory  being  thus  taken  for  the  Britii 
During  the  sojourn  in  Bota.ny  Bay  the  crew  had  to  pei-form  tl 
duty  of  burying  a  comrade — a  seiiman  named  Forby  Suther 
was  in  all  probability  the  first  British  subject  whose  body  was  c 
to  Austnilian  soil. 

After  leaving  Botiiny  Bay,  Cook  sjiiled  northward.  He  saw  a 
Port  Jackson,  but  forebon^  to  enter  the  finest  natund  liarl>()ui 
tralia.  Broken  Bay  and  other  inlets,  and  severcal  headlands, 
seen  and  named,  but  the  vessel  did  not  come  to  an  anchor  till 
Bay  was  reached,  although  the  wind  prevented  C-ook  fitmi  ent^ 
harl^cmr.  Still  sailing  northward,  taking  notes  as  he  pi*oc 
a  rough  chart  of  the  cotist,  and  landing  at  Bustard  and  Kep 
and  the  Bay  of  Inlets,  Cook  passed  over  1,300  miles  without  t 
rence  of  any  evj'iit  worthy  of  being  chi^onicled,  till  suddenly  < 
at  10  o'clock  tlie  water  was  found  to  shoal,  without  any  sign  oi 
or  land.  While  Cook  was  speculating  on  the  cause  of  thisphe 
and  was  in  the  act  of  ordering  out  the  boats  to  take  soum 
£n<Ieavour  struck  heavily,  and  fell  over  so  much  that  the  gi 
cables,  and  other  heavy  gear  had  at  once  to  be  thrown  ovei 
lighten  the  ship.  As  <lay  broke,  attempts  were  made  to  fioat 
otf  with  the  moniing  tide  ;  but  these  were  unsuccessful.  The  ^ 
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'^Kyvn^dly  in  tite  hold  that  wiUi  four  pumps  constant])-  going  tbe 
k^bnirid  hardly  kee}>  it  in  uhecl:.  At  liuigtli  one  uf  the  mulshiptnm 
^HMM'lle'deTict!  af  "  fnthi-rtng,"  wbJcJi  li^  bnd  t»e«u  jiractineU  in  th« 
^Bm1ii£m.  'Hiis  ntnniMts  iu  pRanng  a  skil,  attached  t<i  ctinls,  aoU 
^Bnpd  with  ■nkiim,  wool,  and  otlipr  thin^  under  the  vessel's  kvel,  in 
^Batnuinnn'  tliat  the  suction  nf  tlie  leak  may  draw  tin- cxtivbh  into  the 
^VMn,  End  tliUH  partially  Mop  the  vent.  Tliis  wan  iw^rfomied  with 
^^prtwtGdK,  and  tlie  Tflsspl  was  flottte>ct  off  with  tUc  evening  tiile.  ThR 
^B|B*w*io<m  aftsrinkde.  neHi-  tbe  inoutli  of  asinull  ttbream,  wliioh  Cmik 
^^W,*furtlie  itliip.  thv  Bndmroiir  Rivto-,  A  luWland  close  by  bn 
^^■Mt'tlBpH  7nbul»tton.  Tlie  ship  wiui  Btnered  into  thf  river,  nnrf  thMn 
^■■Bnhnul'tliorougldy  n^iml.  Cook  liH^'inc:  iMUplnteil  die  aurrey 
^BmaMoMnt.tn  whii^ihegavetlie  tMme  itf  New  South  Wnint, »igtit«d 
^B^WmI  IJHpe  York,  the  ii»rthpriiiiiOHt  point  of  AuHtraliu.  »iid  took 
^HpMsmaimi  »f  hix  diocrrvoripa  fmin  latitude  38°  H>iitli  norlhwHrd  to 
^BMv  iO).'  aoutli,  on  a  s|iot  which  \w  named  Pueseiuiioii  iRland, 
^pftWmiiiig  to  Eoglauil   I'V  wny  of  Torres   Straits  and  the  Indian 

^Bk&vBomhle  reports  brought  lo  Enjtlund  by  the  Endeavour  iin  her 
pliin,  luul  the  gnvjihic  noenunt  of  Ins  vpyap^  publishefl  hy  (look, 
■Mm-  with  the  fnct  thnt  Ureat  Biitoin  had  just  lost  lier  Iforth 
HpKMHi  mloni«in  t<r  their  succcsfu]  rebetlinn,  turned  ftll  eyes  to 
^MalM,  nr  Sew  Holland,  hk  it  continued  to  l>e  called.  Tht-  ditticulty 
^■^ninf;  of  their  criminal  population  whs  only  one  of  the  etOHeB 
^Br  dnviniued  the  Government  of  the  day  to  lound  the  I'olony 
^Rnt  South  Wales :  feir  it  will  b«aome  evident,  as  this  narrative 
Bhnd*.  that  all  eoneemed  felt  they  wer«  engiige<l  in  founding  a 
^^Adinr  in  tiiu  8outlicm  Hemisphere  for  the  British  people,  and 
■I  viaans  rd  even  greRtcr'  progreiw  tlwn  has  yat  lieon  attained  lillwl 
■<MdDd»,BcK  ntily  of  Visc'iunt  Sydney  and  Uovemor  Phillip,  hul  also 
■imny  -rptfMting  pfnwins  in  the  colony  itself.  The  truth  of  thin 
pttia  mi{ity  dnuoiiBtrntMl  hy  the  t«stt)uony  of  Beveral  conic^mpurHiy 

fltwas  in  thn  Korly  part  of  1TS7  th»t  Viscount  Sydney,  Socrotiiry  of 

hne  fnr  thu  Colonies,  determined  to  pUnt  n  colony  in   New  South 

bbs,  ntul  by  Miiy  of  that  year  the  First  FWt  had   l>een  assembled. 

A  CDDMKt/'d   nf  the   "20-gun    frigate  Siriua,    the   armed    tpndor  Supply, 

_w — the  Golden  (Srove,  Fishhurn,  and  Borradaie  ;  iwdHix 

—tlie  AI"xander,8eart)oron(^i,Lady  Penrhyn,Princeof  Wales, 

il  Charlotte,      The  largest  of  tli^we  vt^ssele  iniiaaured  only 

Pin,  «nd  Uie  tincilleflt  wns  no  nioi«  than  '270  tunn.     On   liourtl  the 

n  packed,  according  to  tlie  Btatflment  made  hy  Collins 

ln^bistcny,  no  fewpr  than  ■'>('+  tnon  and  lUS  women,  nil  prisoners  who 

Ijkim  wnit^ncod   to  expatriation.     There  were  alKo  tarried   168 

iiaud   10  officent,  commissioned  and  non-com mittsLoner].     These, 

medicid    men,   a   few   meohanics,  and   40   women — wives    of 

—together  with  13  children— the  offspring  of  the  convicts — 
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hiade  up  the  total  number  of  persons  despatched  to  foi 
colony.  Captjiin  Phillip,  11.N.,  was  placed  in  command  of  t! 
dition,  and  given  a  commission  as  Gk)vernor  and  Captain-G< 
New  South  Wales.  Second  in  command  was  Captain  John 
of  the  Sirius,  and  Mr.  David  Collins  accompanied  the  expec 
J  udge- Ad  vocate. 

The  fleet  sailed  in  May,  1787,  and  after  calling  at  Kio  Janeiro 
in  Botany  Bay  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1788.     A  cursory  i 
tion  convinced  Captain  Phillip  that  a  more  unsuitable  site  fo 
settlement  could  hardly  have  been  chosen  than  the  shores  of  t] 
Despite  the  profusion  of  new  plants  which  had  so  delighted  Bf 
Solander,  the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay  is  by  no  mean; 
The  scarcity  of  good  water   was   a   further   disadvantage,  w 
bay  itself  was  so  shallow  as  to  forbid  ships  approaching  th 
necessitating  the  erection  of  piers  and  jetties  of  great  length, 
besides,  exposed  to  the  full  swell  of  the  Pacific,  without  bays 
or  coves  to  afford  shelter.      The  Governor  accordingly  deter n 
explore  the  coast  in  search  of  a  more  suitable  site  for  the  set 
After  proceeding  with  three  of  the  boats  about  nine  miles,  1 
himself  abreast  of  the  entrance  to  Port  Jackson,  which  Cook  ] 
seen  from  a  distance,  and  had  marked  on  his  chart  as  a  har 
boats.     Undeterred  by  this,  Phillip  rounded  the  South  Head,  i 
saw  opening  before  him  the  whole  expanse  of  one  of  the  finest  1 
in  the  world.     For  miles  to  the  west  stretched  the  peaceful  '^ 
Port  Jackson,  which  must  have  delighted  the  explorers,  dish 
as  they  had  been  by  the  appearance  and  surroundings  of  Bota 
In  place  of  the  stunted  scrub  which   formed  the  greater  pan_ 
vegetation  of  that  locality.  Port  Jackson  was  found  to  be  suri 
by  a  thick  forest  of  noble  trees,  which  (extended  to  the  water's  ec 
promised  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  building  purposes, 
place  of  the  oj)en  roadstead  at  Botany,  a  countless  succession  < 
and  inlets  opened  on  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  hardy  navigators 
proceeded  up  the  harbour.     Deep  water  was  found  to  extend 
very  l>ase  of  the  rocks,    thus  obviating   any  necessity  for  ex 
wharves,  the  construction  of  which  must  have  occupied  the  litl 
munity  for  many  months,  to  the  neglect  of  more  immediately  j 
wants. 

The  Governor's  choice  of  the  site  of  the  present  metro] 
Australasia  was  determined  by  the  fact  that,  about  six  miles  fi 
entrances  an  apparently  perennial  stream  of  the  purest  water  wa 
discharging  itself  into  a  beautiful  sandy  iplet,  which  was  named 
Cove,  in  honour  of  the  statesman  under  whose  auspices  the  en 
had  been  undertaken.  Before  finally  deciding  on  this  site,  i 
Phillip  spent  three  days  in  exploring  the  various  bays,  but  was  co; 
in  his  original  choice  by  the  fact  that  no  such  stream  of  wa 
found  elsewhere,  though  in  other  re.spects  numerous  positions 
suitable  presented  themselves. 


r 
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£  inun^Mely  to  Botany,  preparations  wero  made  for  bringiti)^ 

y  roond  to  Sydney  Cove,  when,  as  the  fleet  was  standing  oat  of    i 

in  ioterestiu);  incideiit  occurred^two  straage  vessels,  evidently 

br  the  entrance,  were  discerned  in  the  ot&ng.     Captain  Pliillip 

',  in  tlie  Supply  to  meet  tbein,  and  they  proved  to  be  a  Freneh 

;  party  under  the  command  of  Jean  Fmn^oia  Gnlaup,  C'omte 

OUSe,  theii-  vessels  being  the  frigates  Astrola1>e  and  Boussolc^ 

interchange  of  courtesies,  the  French  were  left  to  refresh  and 

lotany  Bay.     They  stayed  there  till  Mareh,  1788.  und  buried 

^roompaiiy  on  shoi-e— Father  Le  R^i-eveur,  of  the  Order  of  St, 

Aie  naturatiat  of  the  extiedition,  who  died  of  wounds  received 

■ranter  with  tlie  natives  of  the  South  Seas,     flis  toiab  in  still 

i  La  P£n)use,  near  the  north  hea<l  of  Botany  Buy,  wtiere  also  a 

A  was  placed,  in  the  year  1823,  to  the  memory  of  the  com- 

[  the  expedition,  who  wan  ahipwrecteil  and  whose  crew  wert- 

;At  Vanikoro,  one  of  the  Santa  Crtiz  IslaudH.     The  monument 

id  by  Messrs.  De  Bougainville  and  D ucaui pier,  com n landing  the 

^*"r  veaseU  Thetis  and  EBperance,  then  lying  in  Port  Jackson. 

tin  Phillip's  arrival  in  Sydney  Harbour,  on  the  memorable 

isry,  17S8,  the  shipH  anchored  in  the  Cove,  and  preparations 

|oe  nuule  for  landing  the  colonists.    The  clearing  of  the  ground 

Rtt^,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  little  stream,  was  commence*^ 

«filtSicieDt  space  had  thus  been  obtained  a  flagstaff  was  erected, 

^nioii  Jack  run  up.     After  the  firing  of  three  volleys  by  the 

ibOovernor  read  bis  comniiiution,  and  addressed  words  of  counsel, 

d  encouragement  to  the  prisoners,  the  ceremony  closing  with 

I  fentivity.     Arduous  labour  succeeded  this  scene,  for  it  was  well 

ituod  that  unless  the  settlers  could  raise  sujiplies  for  themselves, 

UEtonce  of  the  colony  would  be  precarious,  as  the  store  of  provisions- 

MCHiua  was  calculated  tu  last  only  a  very  short  time. 

iglf.  gt^und  was  cleared  at  tlie  head  of  Farm  Cove,  adjoining 

lent,  and  an  attempt  was  mode  to  raise  wheat,  but  time  has. 

lit  the  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  is  not 

■  thecaltivutionof  this  cereal,  and  even  if  a  good  crop  had  been 

"'  e  culoni»ts  must  have  starved  while  it  was  maturing.    No  food 

ing  was  procured  from  the  land,  and  the  little  community 

n  tite  brink  of  starvation,  when  a  ship  arrived  with  another 

nlonista,  but  without  stores.    This  brought  matters  to  a  climas, 

bi  Governor  Phillip  sent  the  Sirius  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the 

p  Batavia,  to  procure  provisions,  which,  however,  could  only  Iw 

in  insufficient  i^uautity,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  return 

eveasels  the  state  of  affairs  became  as  bad  as  before,  and  starvation 

Stared  thn  colony  in  the  face.     Under  these  circumstances,  every- 

icluding  the  Governor  himself,  was  placed  on  short  allowance,  and 

be  sheep  and  cattle  which  had  been  reserved  for  breeding  purposes 

(illei]  for  fond.     In  this  stati'  of  aRairs  the  Governor  bethought 

f  of  Norfolk  Island,  whither,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  had  sent 
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Lieutenant  Philip  Gidley  King,  of  the  fiirioJB,  to  establish  a 
colony.  A  detachment  of  1200  oonvictB,  vith  a  guard  of  70  ni 
Mras,  therefore,  despatched  to  the  island.  On  arrival,  it  was  foui 
ELing  and  his  men  had  oleai'ed  a  considerable  portion  of  land,  ai 
succeeded  in  raising  an  abundant  crop.  But  tlie  Sinus,  in  whi 
new  detachment  sailed,  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  off  the  island,  so  t 
supplies  were  procured  thence  at  that  time. 

When  the  prosfiects  of  the  settlement  at  Sydney  Cove  had  i 
■their  gloomiest,  three  store-ships  arrived,  and  snatched  the  colon 
the  very  brink  of  destruction  by  famine.     This  tided  over  the  di 
and  so  great  a  privation  of  food  was  never  again  experienced, 
difiiculties,  however,  beset  the  settlers  by  the  arrival  of  some  shi 
of  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  in  a  sick  and  dying  condidf 
1,700  men  and  women  embarked,   200  had  died  on  the  vqyaj 
several  hundred  more  were  found  to  be  in  extremis  on  arriv 
the  midst  of  these  horrors,  the  Governor's  responsibilities  were 
increased  by  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  prisoners  to  escape  fi 
colony.     Some  took  to  the  bush ;  others;  stole   boats  and  put 
intending  to  reach  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  this  latter  attempt  may  appear,  it  was  in  once  instance  sucoessf 
men  and  a  woman,  in  an  open  boat,  succeeded  in  reaching  Timoi 
they  were  imprisoned  and  sent  back  to  Sydney  on  the  first  oppo 
Numerous  efforts  were  made  to  e8caj>e  from  the  settlement  V 
the  ignorance  of  the  convicts  l>eiug  such  that  many  imagined  thf 
walk  overland  to  China,  and  not  a    few    jierished  in  the  bus 
making  the  attempt. 

Grovemor  Phillips  health  gave  way  under  the  cares  and  anxieti< 
office,  and  in  1792  he  returned  to  En;nrland,  where  he  received  a 
in  reward  for  his  exertions  in   founding  the  colony,  and   die* 
advanced  age.     More  than  a  centur}^  later,  in  the  year   1897, 
monument  to  his  memory  was  unA'eiled  in  the  Garden  Palace  Gj 
Sydney,  by  the  GoA'emor  of  the  day,  Loi-d  Hampden.     Until  the 
of  a  successor  to  Phillip,  Major  Grose  and  Captain  Paterson,  offi 
charjje   of   the  military,  administered  the  government  of  the 
In  1795,  Captain  Hunter,  who  after  the  loss  of  the  Sirius  had  | 
England,  arrived  as  the  second  Grovemor ;  and  with  his  reapp< 
a&irs  took  a  new  turn.     He  brought  out  a  number  of  free  8 
mostly  agriculturists  ;   and   some   fine  alluvial  land  having  bei 
cov(!red  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  farming  was  sucoi 
begun,  and  in  a  short  time  more  than  6,000  acres  were  under  c 
wheat  and  maize.     The  attempts  to  introduce  cattle  were  for 
unsuccessful,  but  in  1796  a  herd  of  60  head  was  discovered 
**  Cowpastures,"  near  Camden.     These  were  the  descendants  o 
cattle  which  had  strayed  from  the  settlement  several  years  befar 
though  their  quality  was  found  to  have  deteriorated,  they  proved 
welcome  addition  to  the  live  stock  of  the  settlement.     In  180C 
Captain  Hunter  left  the  colony,  the  population  was  over  6,000  ;  wA 
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IumI  been  made  to  ]>enotrAte  iuto  the  interior,  although  without  Buccf'SK ; 
the  Hunter  River  and  its  coal-mines  Imd  been  discovered,  and  the  mines 
were  being  worked  by  a  detachment  of  prisoners  ;  tlie  city  of  Newcastle 
had  been  founded  ;  and  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  a  military  body 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  colony  (the  first  detnohments  of  which  had 
arrival  in  1790),  formed  an  ethcient  garrison  and  f^ard  over  the  more 
refractory  prisoners.  During  Governor  Hunter's  term  of  office,  Htiss 
and  Flinders  minutely  examined  the  coast  u*  the  south  of  Hvduev, 
in  a  small  boat  only  9  fe*»t  over  all  ;  and  th<'  former  discc»vered  the 
iitrait  which  l)ears  his  name,  thus  proving  TasniMuia  to  lie  an  island,  and 
not  the  southern  extremity  of  the  crmtinent,  as  previously  supi308e<l. 

Tlie  next  Ciovenior  was  Philip  Gidloy  King,  previously  mentione<l  us 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Sirius  who  had  l)een  despatched  by  Phillip  to  found 
a  settlement  on  Norfolk  Island.  Though  all  fears  of  famine  had  now 
difiap|)eared,  (xtivenior  King  soon  found  himself  involviKl  in  ditHculties 
of  a  scanrely  less  distressing  nature.  To  explain  these  it  will  be  necessary 
to  deacrilH'  the  constitution  of  the  New  8outh  Wales  Cuii)s.  This  h«Kly 
had  been  siMHrially  raised  for  service  in  the  colony,  tlie  officers  of  the 
Kings  regiments  nnt  unnaturally  objecting  to  be  sent  to  such  a  far 
distant  settlement,  where  they  km^w  they  would  find  no  intellectual 
oecu|)ation,  and  that  their  sole  work  would  consist  in  acting  as  a  ])risou 
;niard,  in*,  at  most,  in  making  a  few  raids,  in  allege<l  reprisals  lor  tlif> 
misdeeds  of  the  ill-used,  and  often  sorely  provokcnl,  aborigines.  As  :i 
military  guarrl  of  some  sort  was  necessary,  this  coi-ps  was  raised,  and  a 
few  enterprising  spirits  -many  of  whom  hjid  never  s<»rvwl  hefore — were 
indooed  to  iu.-c(*pt  commissions,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  grants  of 
land  and  making:  their  fortun(»s  in  the  colony.  Unfoi*tunatelv,  rhe 
rmdiest  means  to  this  end  was  found  in  tlie  import  tnid(\  and  tm  nun 
waa  in  great  request,  the  officers  of  the  New  South  W'ales  < -orj^s  be<*aine 
importers  of  that  .spirit  in  large  quantities — and  even  set  up  private  stills 
in  defiance  of  a  ( rovcrnment  order.  Governor  King  was  specially  coni- 
miaaionefl  to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic,  a  full  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  another  ]Mirt  of  this  volume.  King  proc<^ed  to  act  with  g!*eat 
promptitude,  and  his  vigorous  proceedings  in  sendinc:  away  thousands  of 
gallons  of  R]urits  and  wine  created  a  stonn  of  indignation  among  the 
importers,  and  greatly  embittenxl  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps  against  the  <Tov<»rnment. 

During  King's  time,  a  serious  mutiny  occurnHl  among  the  ])risoners. 
The  moi-e  tractable  of  these  were  **  assigned  "  as  servants  to  the  settlei-s. 
and  engageil  in  working  the  farms  and  sfpiattages  :  but  the  more  reckless 
charact4*rs,  made  desperate  in  many  instances  by  the  ttvAtment  thev  re 
eeived,  were  worked  on  the  roads,  in  chain-gangs.  A  j)artv  of  ovei-.'KM) 
of  these  ohain-gang  men  was  employed  at  Castlehill,  on  the  i-oad  betwis-n 
Parramatta  and  Windsi^r.  These  men,  taking  advantage  of  the  small 
iiumbiT  of  their  guar<l,  abandoned  their  work,  managed  to  r«niov<»  tlnMi- 
irons,  seized  some  firearms,  and  marcheil  towanls  the  Hawkesburv,  ex- 
pecting  to  l>e  reinforced  by  the  men  employed  in  the  neiglilKiurh«HMl. 
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But  Major  Johnston,  second  in  command  of  the  New  South 
Corps,  pursued  them  with  only  twenty  men,  and  on  coming  i 
them,  charged  with  such  precipitation  that  the  mutineers  w( 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  beg  for  mercy.  Three  or  four 
ringleaders  were  afterwards  hanged,  but  the  rest  were  permi 
return  to  their  duty  on  undertaking  to  be  of  good  conduct 
future. 

An  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  colony  also  took  plac 
the  administration  of  Governor  King.  This  was  the  initiation  < 
growing.  John  Macarthur,  who  had  held  a  commission  as  cap 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  procured,  with  great  trouble  anc 
verance,  some  Spanish  merinos,  and  having  obtained  a  grant  of 
acres  of  land  across  the  Cowpasture  River,  which  estate  he 
"  Camden,"  commenced  the  growth  of  wool  on  a  large  scale.  In 
time  his  enterprise  showed  every  sign  of  a  successful  issue,  to  th 
benefit  of  the  colony  geneiully,  and  his  own  personal  advantaj 
spite  of  these  evident  signs  of  matcirial  progress,  however,  (^ 
King  was  so  worn  out  with  the  conflicts  caused  by  his  end' 
to  suppress  the  rum  traffic,  and  was  in  such  constant  coUisic 
the  officei-s  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  on  that  account,  i 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  colony,  and  was  su 
in  the  GovcTnment,  in  1806,  by  William  Bligh,  a  post-captain 
Navy. 

Governor  Bligh  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  His  wo 
voyage  after  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty  had  caused  the  Imperial  i 
ment  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  of  his 
and  determination.  His  services  were  numerous,  and  ho  had  be 
licly  thanked  by  Lord  Nelson,  aftc»r  the  bombardment  of  Copei 
for  the  gallantry  and  skill  which  h(i  displayed  on  that  occasion, 
he  was  selectcjd  as  a  fit  man  to  crush  the  clique  of  officei-s  engaget 
rum  traffic,  and  to  purify  official  life  in  the  colony.  King  had  bei 
partially  successful  in  this  direction,  and  the  British  Governmei 
the  strictest  injunctions  to  Captain  Bligh  to  stop  the  trade  in 
Accordingly,  in  February,  1807,  he  issued  the  following  genei*al  oi 
"  His  Excellency  the  Governor  laments  to  find  by  his  late  visit  t 
the  colony  that  the  most  calamitous  evils  have  been  produced  1 
sons  bartering,  or  paying,  spirits  for  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
saries  of  lift?  in  general,  and  to  labourei*s  for  their  hiie  ;  such  proc 
depressing  the  industrious  and  depriving  the  settlers  of  their  co 
In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  these  gritivous  complaints,  and  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  have  suffercKl  by  the  traffic,  he  feels  it  his  • 
put  a  total  stop  to  this  barter  in  future,  and  to  prohibit  the  exch 
spirits  or  other  liquors  as  payment  for  grain,  animal  food,  i 
apparel,  or  any  other  commodity  whatsoever,  to  all  desci-iptions 
sons  in  the  colony  and  its  dependencies." 

This  order  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  to  what  fearful 
the  "  rum  currency  "  had  been  carried.     Naturally  it  would  ha^ 
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expected  that  all  respectable  people,  the  military  and  ex-military 
especially,  would  have  joined  the  Governor  heart  and  soul  in  his  etibrts 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic,  and  induce  a  more  liealthy  state  of  things. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  Ciise  ;  and  the  struggle  in  resjxjct  to 
the  illicit  trade  continued  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Blights 
governorship. 

Other  matters  embittered  the  relations  between  the  Governor  and  the 
colonists,  and  in  these  Bligh  was  not  so  obviously  in  the  right  as  in  his 
attempt  to  put  down  the  contraband  traffic  in  spirits.  The  contest 
reached  its  climax  on  the  arrest  of  John  Macarthur,  whose  efforts  to 
promote  the  growth  of  wool  have  been  alluded  to.  That  gentleman  had 
become  specially  obnoxious  to  the  Governor;  and,  as  he  was  also  the 
chief  trader  in  the  community,  he  was  selected  as  a  scapegoat  for  the 
sins  of  the  rest.  Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  following 
manner,  though  the  immediate  circumstances  of  his  prosecution  had  no 
direct  connection  with  the  barter  of  spirits.  Mr.  Macarthur  had  been 
part  owner  of  a  vessel  that  traded  to  Tahiti  for  salt  pork  and  other 
articles  for  the  supply  of  the  colony.  While  this  vessel  was  lying  in 
Port  Jackson,  he  received  a  summons  from  Mr.  Atkins,  the  Judge- 
Advocate — that  is.  Chief  Justice — to  appear  before  him  to  make  answer 
to  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  his  vessel,  of  withholding  from 
them  their  wages,  in  consequence  of  which  they  alleged  that  they  had 
been  comj)elled  to  break  through  the  port  regulations  by  coming  ashore 
without  special  order.  Macarthur  returned  an  answer  in  writing, 
explanatory  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter,  but  did  not  obey  the  summons 
by  appearing  in  person.  This  was  construed  to  be  an  act  of  contumacy, 
which  some  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  personal  resentment  towards  the 
Governor,  engendered  by  the  action  of  the  latter  against  the  "ruin 
currency." 

A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  for  Macarthur's  apprehension,  and 
on  the  25th  Januaiy,  1808,  he  was  brought  before  the  Judge- Advocate 
and  a  military  jury  of  six,  consisting  of  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps — such  being  at  the  time  the  composition  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  colony.  Mr.  Macarthur  objected  to  the  Judge- Advocate  sitting  on 
his  trial,  on  the  ground  that  he  bore  him  personal  ill-feeling,  for  which 
assertion  it  would  appear  that  there  was  some  foundation,  especially  as 
Atkins'  adviser  throughout  the  whole  ])n.>ceedings  was  one  George 
Crossley,  a  transported  attorney,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  an  enemy 
of  Macarthur.  Although  the  defendant's  objection  was  sustained  by 
the  six  military  officers,  the  Judge- Advocate  refused  to  abdicate  his 
position,  and  the  Governor  declined  to  supersede  him — for  which, 
indeed,  he  had  no  authority,  Atkins  having  been  appointed  by  the 
British  Government. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Governor  summone<l  the  six  officers  to  his 
presence  to  explain  their  conduct  in  supporting  Macarthur's  protest 
and  refusing  to  sit  with  the  J  udge- Advocate,  but  they  declined  to  ol)ey. 
The  Governor  also  sent  several  times  during  the  next  day  to  Major 
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JohnKton,  the  Commandant,  at  his  residence  at  Annandale,  ad 
to  confer  with  him  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  subordinates.  The 
however,  declined  to  come  to  town,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  ' 
an  e^'ident  subterfuge,  for  between  6.  and  7  p.m.  on  the  same 
Anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony)  he  suddenly  n 
appearance  in  the  Barrack  Square,  where,  if  we  may  believe  1: 
ment,  he  found  everything  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  confus 
himself  beset  >vith  the  clamours  of  a  number  of  the  leading  inhi 
civil  as  well  as  military,  calling  upon  him  to  put  the  Groveni 
arrest  He  accordingly  marched  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  wit 
l>eating  and  coloura  ilying,  to  €k)vemment  House,  and  Bligh  wj 
close  continement  in  his  own  residence.  Johnston  thereupon 
the  government,  his  first  act  being  to  suspend  the  Judge- Advo 
Commissary,  the  Provost- Marslial,  the  Chaplain,  and  other  ] 
officials,  and  to  appoint  otiiers  to  act  in  their  place. 

Major  Johnston  continued  t<»  administer  the  government 
Lieutenant-Colonel  (Fovcaux)  superseded  him,  as  the  senior  < 
the  colonv,  and  eventuallv  Colonel  Paterson  came  from  Tasmi 
assumed  tlio  direction  of  afiairs.  Both  these  officers  approveil  Jc 
proc»eeding8,  but  tlio  latter  set  Bligh  at  liberty,  after  a  dete 
twelve  months,  on  condition  of  his  proceeding  straight  to 
in  a  vessel  which  was  then  ready  to  sail.  Jiligh  promise 
M),  but  on  liis  w.iv  called  at  Tasmania,  where  the  luilit^irv  au 
attempted  to  detain  him  ;  he  was,  however,  successful  in  escapi 
hands. 

News  of  th'*  af&ir  had  meanwhile  reached  England,  and  the 
nient,  being  -.•^ry  much  concerned  at  tlie  proceedings  of  the 
despatched  Lieutenant-Genenil  Mac({uarie  to  the  colony  as  G 
His  instrut'tions  wr»re  to  reinstate  (Governor  Bligli  for  twonty-foi 
to  assume  the  government  hinisi'If,  and  t*)  send  Johnston  lion 
<'los(»  arrest.  Bligh  could  not  Im*  reinstatwl,  as  he  had  left  8yc 
Macquaries  iirst  act  was  to  arrest  Major  Johnston,  wh*)  wa 
<juently  trie<l  by  court-martial  in  EiLgland  and  sentenced  to  hv,  cj 
tilt'  leniency  of  th<^  sentence  Innng  such  as  to  call  forth  special 
from  the  Princ<?  Begent,  in  a  minute  appended  to  the  prtx 
distinctly  slating  that  it  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  ji  pi 
Johnston  afterwanls  returned  to  the  colony,  and  <lied  at  his  < 
Annandale. 

With  tht»  arrival  of  Governor  Macquarie,  the  colony  entered  o 
of  decideii  progress.  The  final  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  rum  was 
by  a  marked  improvi*ment  in  the  morals  of  the  population, 
were  establislifnl,  and  th(»  childnm,  wiio  had  hitherto  grown  up 
igntirance,  wen'  taught  to  i*ead  and  write,  an<l  instructed  in  usefi 
crafts.  An  inqKjtus  was  given  to  exploration  :  an<l  the  dwellin, 
settlers  in  th<»  bush  were  much  improved  by  the  efforts  of  the  ( 
during  the  annual  tours  which  he  made  through  the  colony,  i 
and  public  buildings  were  erected,  asylums  founded,  and  a  liei 
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given  to  society  generally  by  the  exertions  of  this  philanthropic 
(>oveixKor,  ably  seconded  by  the  endeavours  of  liis  high-minded  vr'det^  who 
liboarad  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  sex  and  the  children  in  the 
oolony.  Among  the  many  beneiicial  works  undertaken  by  Macquarie, 
by  far  the  moat  imporUuit-waa  the  road  over  the  Mountains,  via  Lapstoiu» 
Hill  and  Mount  Victoria,  to  Bathur»t.  After  many  attempts  to  penetrate 
tbtt  Ckwst  Range,  it  liad  at  last  been  successfully  crossed,  in  1813,  by 
dlMdand,  Wentwurth,  and  Lawson,  names  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
tin  colony.  An  account  of  the  expedition  will  be  found  in  another 
piaoe. 

Another  distingniahing  feature  of'  Governor  Macquario's  policy,  which 
almost  as  Ijeneiicial  as  his  eitorts  to  iiuitruct  the  population  in  religion 
morality,  and  to  open  up  the  country,  was  the  favour  with  whioh 
h«4  treatin.1  the  ^*  emancipists  " — that  is,  those  i^mvicts  who  had  become 
free  by  serving  out  their  sentences.  When  it  is  reinemljenHl  that  the 
majority  of  those  transported  had  been  guilty  of  pc^tty  olfeuces  only,  or 
oi  acts  which  in  the  present  rlay  would  scarcely  Ije  deemed  oiiences  at 
all,  theijiovernor  s  detenuination  to  give  every  encourageniefit  in  the  way 
ofoflici&l  I'eoognition  to  emancipists  must  l>e  strongly  commended.  To 
transport  a  i)erHon  for  a  i)etty  offence,  to  ostraciNe  him  for  iha  rest  of  his 
life,  and  to  extend  the  social  igiioiuiiiy  to  his  children,  was  in  die  highest 
degree  unjust ;  and  Governor  Macquarie,  as  a  humane  man,  S4it  his  face 
against  the  custom.  In  religious  matters  he  showed  a  largeness  of  mind 
in  ailvance  of  public  opinion,  by  i*enioving,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  ])ower,  the 
religious  disabiliti(5s  under  which  a  large  section  of  the  colonists  laboured. 
In  1821,  after  a  longer  tej-m  of  ofUce  than  has  bc^eii  allotted  to  any  Go- 
vernor either  l>efore  or  since,  *'  L.  ^lacquarie,  Esq.,*'  as  he  modestly 
styles  liimself  in  the  inscnptions  on  the  jmblic  buildings  he  ei*ecte<l— 
cliscarding  the  pn*stige  attaching  to  his  military  rank  —left  the  col(my. 
to  the  regret  of  the  entire  |jopulation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane. 

The  new  Governor  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  ])redece8sor.  Ho  cai'riod  oa 
the  work  of  exploi*ation,  and  in  1823  despatched  Mr.  Oxl(»y,  SurA'oyor- 
Generul,  to  survey  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  and  other  pai'ts  of  the  north- 
eaatern  coiLst-line.  Following  up  the  infonnation  furnished  by  a  cast- 
away nameil  Pamphlett,  Oxley  discovered  a  river  debouching  into 
Moreton  Bay,  which  he  named  after  the  Governor :  and  a  town  was 
founded  on  its  banks,  also  named  Brisbane,  which  has  l)ecom(^the  capital 
of  the  colony  of  Queensland.  The  Murray  and  Murrunibidgec?  Rivei-s 
were  discovered  soon  aft<;rwards  by  Hovell  and  Hume,  who  had  formed 
an  exploring  \mrty  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor.  1'ho  immigra- 
tion of  free  settlers  was  much  encouraged  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the 
result  l^ing  the  arrival  of  numbers  of  young  men,  many  pos.sessing 
capital,  who  became  squatters,  and  soon  wrought  an  important  clmngt^ 
in  the  colony,  by  causing  the  costly  (rovemment  fanns  to  he  broken  up. 
As  a  consequence,  the  wants  of  the  community  were  more  cheaply  and 
better  supplied  by  private  enterprise.      Censorship  of  the  press,  which 
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had  been  strictly  enforced  up  to  this  time,  was  abolished  by  C 
Brisbane,  by  proclamation  diated  15th  October,  1824.  Trial  by. 
introduced  about  the  same  period,  by  which  the  privilege  of  bei 
by  his  peers  was  extended  to  every  man,  the  assessors  to  tl 
before  that  time  having  been  chosen  exclusively  from  officers 
Army.  Sir  Fi-ancis  Forbes,  the  first  Chief  Justice,  was  mainb 
mental  in  introducing  this  great  and  salutary  change  in  the  adi 
tion  of  the  law.  The  first  normally  constituted  jury  sat  at  the  Ni 
Quarter  Sessions  of  1824.  An  Act  had  also  been  passed  by  the . 
Parliament,  in  1823,  which  conferred  another  most  important  ] 
on  the  colony.  It  was  provided  that  the  Governor  should  noi 
Legislative  Council  of  seven  members,  by  whose  advice  he  wi 
guided.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  this  Council,  the  C 
had  been  virtually  absolute  in  power,  the  only  check  upon  him  I 
public  opinion  of  the  colonists,  and  the  authority  of  the  British 
ment  as  represented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniei 
Council  of  Seven  was  really  the  nucleus  around  which  have  gatb 
present  Constitution  and  the  liberties  we  now  possess.  It  was 
step — in  which,  says  the  proverb,  all  the  difficulty  consists  ;  ai 
was  only  after  much  agitation  that  even  this  initial  effort  was 
to  be  made. 

The  next  Governor  was  Major-General  Kalph  Darling,  who,  fir 
colony  in  the  state  of  progress  above  described,  by  a  series  of 
nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  the  beneficial  result  of  the  effi)r 
predecessors.      Arriving  in  Sydney  in  1825,  he  soon  l>ecame 
in  very  serious  disputes  with  the  colonists  and  the  press.     In 
meet  the  criticisms  of  the  latter,  a  number  of  Acts  were  passe< 
Council,  which  had  the  effect  of  stifling  obnoxious  comments  for 
One  goiod  result  which  sprang  indirectly  from  these  arbitrary  Act 
enlargement,  in  1828,  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  seven  t 
memljers.      The  Bushranging  Act  was  passed  by  this  Counc 
down  a  prevalent  nuisance — the  gangs  of  escaped  prisoners  whc 
the  principal  roads  and  robbed  travellers  without  distinction. 

The  work  of  exploration  made  some  progress  in  Governor  '. 
time,    the  famous  journeys   of   Captain   Charles   Sturt  havi 
undertaken  with  his  sanction.    Other  explores  were  Allan  Cum 
Hume,  and  George  Macleay,  son  of  Alexander  Macleay,  the 
Secretary  of  that  day. 

It  was  strongly  suspected  at  this  time  that  the  French  had 
of  forming  settlements  in  Australia.  French  ships  constantly  . 
off  the  coast,  ostensibly  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  geo| 
discoveries,  but  reaUy,  it  was  believed,  to  found  a  colony  in  i 
tralian  territory  which  they  might  find  unoccupied.  To  frust 
suspected  design.  Darling  despatched  two  expeditions,  in 
King  George's  Sound  and  Western  Port,  in  which  neighboiu 
was  surmised  the  French  were  hovering.      To  show  that  there  '^ 
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ground  for  these  fears,  chimerical  as  they  may  now  appear,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  the  Governor's  instructions  to  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  expeditions.  He  says  : — **  Should  you  find  the  French  already 
in'  occupation,  you  will,  notwithstanding,  land  the  troops,  and  signify  to 
the  Frenchmen  that  their  continuance  with  any  view  of  establishing 
themselves,  or  colonisation,  will  l>e  considered  an  unjustifiable  intrusion 
on  his  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions."  No  Frenchmen,  however,  were 
foand  at  either  of  the  places  named,  and  settlements  were  therefore 
promptly  formed  at  Western  Port,  and  at  King  George's  Sound  and  Swan 
River,  in  Western  Australia.  When  Governor  Darling  left  the  colony 
in  1831,  much  progress  had  been  acliieved,  in  spite  of  the  newspaper 
war  and  his  personal  unpopularity ;  the  population  had  reached  over 
51,000  for  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  value  of  the  total 
exports  was  £500,000. 

The  unpopularity  of  Governor  Darling  gave  a  factitious  advantage  to 
his  successor,  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  even  before  his  sterling  qualities  liad 
become  known.  Sir  Richard  Bourke  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  real 
founder  of  our  present  free  institutions,  as  under  his  rule  the  foundations 
of  the  Constitution  we  now  enjoy  were  well  and  firmly  laid,  on  the  solid 
basis  of  full  and  equal  rights  to  all,  whatever  their  sect  or  belief,  and 
whether  emancipist  or  originally  free.  Immigrants  began  to  arrive  in 
largo  numbers,  under  a  policy  of  assisted  immigration  which  was  then 
initiated.  The  first  vote  in  aid  of  immigration  was  made  by  the 
Legislative  Council  at  Bourke's  suggestion,  and  the  British  Government 
doubled  the  amount  given  by  the  colony.  Under  that  system  the  first 
batches  of  immigrants  to  arrive  were  fifty  young  women  from  an  orphan 
school  in  Cork,  and  fifty-nine  mechanics  from  Scotland,  whom  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Lang  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Australian 
College. 

But  the  great  achievement  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  administration 
was  the  establishment  of  religious  equality,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
monopoly  of  Government  aid  enjoyed  by  one  communion.  For  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  this  and  other  instances,  a  movement 
was  set  on  foot  after  his  departure — which  took  place  in  1837,  twelve 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act — to  erect  a  statue  of  him  in 
Sydney.  Mr.  Westmacott  was  commissioned  to  design  a  figure  of  Sir 
Richard  in  bronze,  which,  together  with  a  granite  pedestal,  arrived  in 
Sydney  in  1842.  It  was  erected  where  it  now  stands,  at  the  Macquarie- 
Btreet  entrance  to  the  Domain,  opposite  to  the  Public  Library,  and  was 
unveiled  on  the  11th  April,  1842.  A  general  holiday  was  proclaimed 
.  on  the  occasion,  and  the  assemblage  was  the  most  numerous  which  h^id 
up  to  that  time  gathered,  for  any  purpose,  in  the  metropolis.  Tlie 
succeeding  Governor,  Sir  George  Gipps,  delivered  a  speech,  laudatory  of 
his  predecessor,  in  whose  steps  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  tread.  This 
was  the  first  statue  ever  set  up  in  Australia.  It  was  no  more  than  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the  Governor,  and  serves  even  now  as  a 
reminder  of  the  new  order  of  things  which  he  introduced. 
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Tho  famous  expeditions  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  had  si 
Oxley  as  Surveyor-General,  were  undertaken  during  Bourke's  t 
office.  The  tirst  was  to  the  north,  as  far  as  Liverpool  Plains 
second,  the  country  between  the  Bogan  and  the  Maoquarie  was  su 
liud  in  the  third,  the  course  of  the  Darling  was  traced,  from  it 
to  its  junction  with  the  Murray.  In  the  fourth,  Mitchell  di] 
the  rich  lands  of  Victoria,  which  so  enraptured  him  that  he  nai 
country  Australia  Felix. 

The  administration  of  Sir  George  Gipps  was  marked  by  the  i 
of  transportation.     The  system  of  assigning  convicts  as  servant 
settlers  had  ceased  in  1838,  and  transportation  itself  was  aboli 
an  Order  in  Council  in  1840,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  i 
nine  years  later.     For  many  years  previous  to  its  abolition,  the 
of  transportation  was  viewed  with  great  disfavour  by  the  colon 
a  powerful  league  was  formed  as  early  as   1830  to  bring  a 
cessation.     During  the  lifty-three  years  when  New  South  Wi 
open  to  receive  British  prisoners,  the  number  of  convicts  who  It 
Sydney  was  about  82,250,  of  whom  70,040  were  males  and 
females.      At  the  census  of  March,   1841,   there  were  in  th< 
19,397  jwrsons,  16,760  males  and  3,637  females,  originally  1> 
free  by  servitude  or  emancipation  ;  and  26,977  pei'sons,  23,84 
and  3,133  females,  whose  period  of  senitude  had  not  expired.    !^ 
therefore  appear  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  convicts  sent 
(-•olonv,  46,374  remained  at  the  abolition  of  the  svstem  of  trai 
tion,  while  35,876  hail  either  been  removed  by  death  or  hatl 
.settlement. 

Tlie  great  event  of  Governor  Gipps'  time  was  undoubtec 
introduction  of  a  new  Constitution,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Le|C 
( 'ouncil  composed  of  thirty-six  members,  twelve  nominated  by  the 
and  lh<?  remainder  elected  by  thase  who  were  placed  on  the  i 
roll,  a  small  property  qualification  being  required.  Tlie  new 
in«?t  on  the  1st  August,  1843. 

A  j^n>iat  commercial  crisis  followed  soon  after  the  intn)dm 
the  new  Constitution,  and  was  the  cause  of  serious  and  Avid 
distress.  ^Vn  account  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  this  p 
acute  depression,  and  of  the  remedial  measures,  such  as  tli* 
vrncv  Act  and  the  Lottery  Bill,  adopted  to  enable  tho  cc 
wt'uther  the  storm,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  Avith 
trial  History.'* 

The  first  agitation  for  the  foi*mation  of  the  Port  Phillip  Distr 
a  sefMirate  colony  took  place  in  1844,  towards  the  close  of  G 
Gipi»s'  administration,  and  the  claims  of  the  trans-Mumiy  resic 
tfovern  themselves  were  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Lang,  one 
six  memliers  returned  by  the  <listrict  since  known  as  the  a 
Victoria.  The  entire  |x>pulation  of  wluit  is  now  New  South 
Victoria,  and    Qneenaland  did    not,  at  that   period,  exceed  1 
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of  which  the  Port  Phillip  District  contained  only  30,000.  Their 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government  nevertheless  justified  the  demand' 
of  the  Victorians  for  separation,  which  was  conceded,  to  their  great 
permanent  benefit,  in  1851,  seven  years  after  the  first  agitation,  and- 
"when  the  population  of  Victoria  numbered  77,345.  In  Decern Iwi-, 
1859,  New  South  Wales  was  again  dismembered,  losing  its  northern 
province,  which  was  constituted  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  ot" 
Queensland. 

Sir  George  Gipps  was  succeetled  as  Governor  by  Sir  Charles  Augustus 
Fitzroy,  daring  whose  tenure  of  ofhce  occurred  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  Austmlia.     These,  in  the  order  of  their 
happening,   were  the  final  abolition  of  transportation  in   1849  ;   the 
separation  of  ATictoria  in  1851  ;   the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  same 
year;  and  the  establishment  of  Responsible  Government  in  1855-6. 
The    abolition    of    transportation    was    not    accomplished    without    a 
severe   struggle  with  the  pro-assignment  party,  the  details  of   which 
will   be  found  in  their  proper  place,  under  the  ho^id  of  *'  Industrial 
History." 

The  discovery  of  gold,  in  1851,  was  by  far  the  most  im]X)rtant  incident 
which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  An  account  of 
that  remarkable  event,  together  with  its  industrial  and  commercial 
results,  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place,  but  a  few  remarks  are  here 
called  for  as  to  the  historical  bearing  of  the  great  discovery.  For  many 
years  prior  to  1851  it  was  known  that  small  ((uantitles  of  gold  had 
been  found  in  the  Bathurst  district ;  and  a  colonist  oHertHl,  during  the 
adminLstration  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  to  conduct  the  Gov(Tnment  sur- 
veyors to  a  8|>ot  where  he  said  gold  existed  in  payable  quantities,  but 
the  project  was  discouraged.  After  a  few  years,  however,  when  wages 
were  low  and  work  was  scarce,  the  tale  of  a  discovery  of  gold  was 
suddenly  on  every  tongue. 

In  the  early  |>art  of  1851  nuggets  began  to  arrive  in  Sydney.     They 
hid  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst,  and  their  inspection  by  the 
poblic  raised  a  wave  of  excitement,  which  atiected  all  classes.     It  is  not 
^.  surprising  that  the  possibility  of  amassing  a  fortune  in  a  few  months — 
which  seemed  indisputable  from  the  presence  of  so  many  specimens  of 
fSjM — should  have  induced  hundreds  of  people  of  all  ranks  to  abandon 
their  employments,  and  set  out  for  Bathurst.     Nor  could  news  of  such 
t  nature  be  confined  within  the  colony,  and  before  many  months  had 
I  elapsed  the  presence  of  gold  in  Australia  was  known  all  over  the  world. 
^  Then,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  followed  a  mighty  rush  of  the 
most  enterprising  spirits  and  those  physically  the   most  capable  of 
enduring  the  unknown  hardships  before  them — a  circumstance  on  Avhich 
Australians  in  the  future  will  have  occasion  to  congratulate  themselves  ; 
brthe  splendid  physique  of  the  early  colonists,  already  manifested  in 
their  sons  and  daughters,  must  undoubtedly  become  the  inheritance  of 
1^1  tucoeeding  generations. 
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i8  HxaroBseAn  axxreM. 

The  elfect  produced  on  society  by  tjiis  most  fortonatt 
unpleaaant  enough  at  first.  S^tions  throughout  the  a 
without  hands,  and  all  ordinary  occupations  weit^  threa 
tinction,  in  consequence  o£  the  general  exodus  to  the  gi 
squatters  even  petitioned  the  Govemm^it  asking  that  nu 
be  proclaimed,  and  all  gold-digging  peremptoriiy  prohi 
that  the  regular  iadustrial  pursuits  of  the  country  shou 
fered  with.  The  Governor,  however,  refused  to  accede  to 
absurd  request.  So  great  a  change  in  the  circumstances 
as  that  wrouglit  within  .so  short  a  time  by  the  gold  disco 
fail  to  atFect  many  pei*8ont<  prejudicially.  But  after  a  fe 
resumed  their  nofmal  cour.se,  and  golcUmining  found  its 
the  ordinary  industries  of  the  coantry.  The  great  and  \)e\ 
which  resulted  from  the  influx  of  an  enterprising  populati 
of  wealth,  and  the  consKjuent  development  of  many  o 
cannot  be  overrated.  Nothing  since  the  introduction  of  w 
tended  so  much  to  develop  its  resources,  and  to  make  so  wi 
great  advantages  which  Australia  offers  to  the  overcrowi 
of  the  Old  World,  as  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851.  Sii 
country's  progress  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  A 
was  before  regarded  merely  jis  a  far-off  dependency  of 
now  takes  a  plat^  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
of  realising  the  prophetic  visions  of  future  greatness  wli 
foundei-s. 

For  sevenil  years  l>efore  the  dis(*overy  of  gold  tliere  ha< 
^xp  among  the  «)lonists  a  str<  mg  dfwire  for  a  larger  n 
government.  Tlie  position  of  the  colony  as  a  Crown  de] 
galling  one,  esp«*cially  when  the  population  became  so  la 
through  the  outbreak  of  the  gold  fever.  It  wsis  fel 
syst<Mn,  which  might  have  sufficed  for  the  government 
when  their  numlM'i-s  were  few,  wi\s  (piite  unsuitable 
comniunitv  as  New  .South  Wales  had  become.  Henc< 
that  had  already  1mh.mi  commenced  in  favour  of  a  free  (J 
•continued  with  ever-increasing  force. 

In  IHol,  an  Act  was  pa.ssed  by  the  Imperial  Parli.im 
Vic,  No.  59),  in  accon lance  with  which  the  dependency 
erected  into  a  sepanite  colony,  and  provision  was  ma 
Con.stitution  upon  New  South  Wales.  Accordingly,  in 
Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  wiis  appointee! 
Constitution  for  the  colony,  in  pursuance  of  the  po 
by  the  Act  above  cited.  The  first  nisult  of  the 
Committee  wjis  the  despatch  of  a  remonstrance  to  tl 
^tate  for  the  Colonies,  dir€H:ted  not  S4i  much  a^ 
form  of  government,  .'u<  against  the  amendment  of  tJ 
which  it  was  ytroposeil  to  inti-oduce.  Subsequently,  t 
resiwndence,  and  the  receipt  of  a  des^mtch  fn>m  tb 
the    Colonies,    Sir    John    Pakington,    practically  cono 
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colonists  demanded,  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  was 
appointed  to  draft  the  new  Constitution.  TIiih  Coniniittt^  con- 
sisted of  the  following  gentlemen : — MeHsra.  Went  worth,  I)(»aK-ThomHon, 
-vJunes  Macarthur,  Cowper,  Martin,  Macleay,  Thurlnw,  Mniray,  and 
]>r.  Douglas. 

The  Coinuiittee,  in  their  report,  stated  that  they  desired  to  have  a 
form  of  government  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Hntish  ConKtitution, 
«nd  that  a  conser^'ative  element  ought  to  he  conKtantly  present  in  the 
<7oiistitution  :  and  for  this  reason  they  declare<l  they  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  hazanl  the  experiment  of  an  Upper  HouHe  ba&e<l  on  the  genenil 
elective  franchise.     To  provide  for  this  Upper  House  the  Committee 
grai\'ely  made  the  following  rc^comniendations.     They  proposed  that  an 
hereilitarY  nobility  should  be   created,   leaving  the  Crown  to   decide 
whether  or  not  to  give  the  first  holder  of  a  title  a  seat  for  life,  and  that 
the  aristixn'aiy  to  be  thus  establislufd  should,   in  the  t'ntui'e,  elect  a 
4«rt«in  numfjer  of  their  onler  to  form  the  higher  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature.    The  question  of  federation  was  also  noticed  in  the  rejiort : — 
•'^>iie  of  the  most  ])rominent  legislative  measures  required  by  the  colony, 
juid  the  colonies  of  the  Australian  group  generally,  is  thr  estahlishiiient 
St  onoe  of  a  General  As^tMiiblv,  t4>  make  laws  in  i*elation  tfi   tliose 
interookonial  ((aesticms  that  have  arisen,  or  may  hen'after  arise,  among 
them.     The  ((uestions  which  would  claim  the  exercise  of  such  a  juris- 
dic^tion  appear  to  lie  (1)  inteixM>lonial  tariffs  and  the  c(»asting  trade  ; 
(i)  railways,   roads,  c^anals,    and   other  such    works  lunning   thn)ugh 
juiT  two  of  the  colonies;   (3)  beacons  and  liglitlionses  on  thc^  coast; 
(A')  intercolonial  gold  I'egulations  :  (0)  postage  J)etween  the  said  i*olonies  ; 
(6)  a  ;^neral  court  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  such  (colonies  ;  (7)  a 
power  to  legislate  on  all  other  subjects  which  may  Ije  submitterl  to  them 
hj  addresses   from    the    Legislative    (Wncils  and   Assemblies   of   the 
eolonies,  and  to  appropriat<'  to  any  of  the  above  iii(>ntioned  objects  the 
necessary  sums  of  money,  to  Ik?  raised  by  a  percentage  on  the  revenues 
of  all  the  colonies  interested.'' 

Tliis  report,  when  it  was  mad(>  public,  caused  a  good  deal  of  com- 
motion in  the  metn»polis,  and  at  a  ]mblic  nie<*ting,  held  at  the  '*  Hoyal 
Hotel,'*  the  following  energetic  pmtest  against  part  of  the  scheme  Avas 
adopted  : — "That  this  meeting  views  with  suii)rise  an<l  strong  feelings 
of  opposition  the  scheme  pn>|M>se<l  fr)r  the  jtolitical  constitution  <if  the 
cohmy,  especially  in  i'esp<»ct  to  the  establisiniient  of  an  Upper  H<»us<:^ 
of  Crown  nominees,  and  a  certain  unprecedented  oi-der  of  cok)nial 
nobility**:  and  a  further  resolution  decrde<l  that  ''a  larger  meeting 
V  shoald  be  held,  in  onler  to  n*cord  a  protest  ag}iiiist  a  measure  so 
lepngnant  to  the  feelings  of   British  subjects,  and  fraught  with   so 

■  much  danger  to  the  political  rights  of  the  pe<iple."  A  more 
K  mimeroas  meeting  was  accordingly  held,  the  principal  sj>eakers  at 
p  which  were  Mr.  (afterwanls  Sir  Henry)  Parkes,  !Messi"s.  Roljert 
p  Johnson,  Montefiore,  Deniehy,  Moit,   Piddington,  Flooil,   and  Arch- 

■  deacon  McEncroe. 
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Ill  spite  of  these  meetings,  the  Council  pi'oceeded  to  debate  t 
as  it  stood.  After  a  great  deal  of  o[)))osition  to  the  retent 
"  aristocratic "  clause,  and  after  the  holding  of  more  public 
tlie  "Constitution  Act,"  the  basis  of  the  rights  we  now  enjoy,  i 
passed  on  the  21st  December,  1853.  This  Act  established  t\i 
live  Cliambers.  The  first  was  to  consist  of  not  less  than  t 
natural-born  or  naturalised  subjects  (four-fifths  of  whom  "^ 
|)ersons  not  holding  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown)  wl: 
l>e  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  the  name  of  the  Queen, 
membei-s  were  to  hbld  their  seats  for  five  years,  at  the  exj 
which  period  all  appointments  were  to  be  made  for  lifa  The 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Legislative  Asseml 
consist  of  fifty -four  members,  the  (pialifi  cation  for  the  franc! 
fixed  as  follows : — All  inhabitants  of  full  age,  being  nati^ 
naturalised  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  not  having 
victed  of  any  crime — or,  if  convicted,  pardoned — and  having 
rates  and  taxes  for  which  they  were  liable,  were  placed  in  the 
precedent  required  for  either  voting  or  being  elected  to  the  . 
but  they  were  required,  in  addition,  to  l)e  qualified  in  the 
respects  : — As  the  owner  of  a  fi*eehold  estate  of  £100 ;  as  a  ho 
lodging  occupier,  or  leaseholder  for  three  years  at  £10  per  an 
these  were  added  boarders  at  X40  per  annum,  persons  recei^ 
a  year  salary,  and  pasture-license  holders  for  one  year.  M 
religion  were  declared  incapable  of  being  elected  to  the  Li 
Subsequent  alterations  to  the  Constitution  Act  removed  that  r 
and  made  universal  manhood  suffrage  the  basis  of  the  electoi 
of  the  colony,  with  the  application  of  the  principle  popularly 
**one  man,  one  A'<»te."  A  full  account  of  the  parliamentary  s 
be  found  in  the  chapter  of  this  work  treating  of  "Constit 
Government.' 

Before  the  Constitution  could  become  operative,  it  was  necf 
the  sanction  of  the  British  Parliament  should  be  obtained,  ai 
purpose  Wentworth  (whose  name  has  become  identified  with  th( 
mentof  Respcmsible  Government)  and  E.  Deas-Thomson  were 
by  the  Council  to  proceed  to  England  in  order  to  do  what  la 
power  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  necessary  measure.     Ac 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1855,  an  Act  avjis  passed  by  th< 
Parliament,  empowering  the  Queen  to  assent  to  the  Bill  dra 
the  Council,   and  on^  the   19th  DecemlKn*  the  new  Constit 
formally    inaugurated    by    Governor-Cieneral    Sir    William 
who  had  just  succeeded  Fitzroy,  being  sworn  in  afresh  und< 
mission  from   the  Queen,   which  revoked   his  former  credei 
appointed  him  **  Governor-in-Chief  '  of  New  South  Wales, 
for  the  fii-st  Parliament  were  issued  on  the  22nd  May  of  the 
year. 

With  the  enumeration  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  in 
of  responsible  government  this  narrative  fitly  closes.    All  tha 
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taken  place  has  been  treated,  as  far  as  possible,  as  belonging  to  statistics, 
iftDd  wUl  be  found  dealt  with  in  various  places  in  other  chapters  of  this 
"voliime. 

Succession  op  Governors. 

The  succession  of  Govemoi-s,  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony  to  the 
present  time,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Fn>m 


C^tain  A.  PhUUp,  R.N 26  Jan.,  1788 

Maior     F.    Groee,    New    South    Wales    Corps 

(Lientenant-Govemor) 11  Dec,  1792 

Captain  W.  Patenon,  N.S.W.  Corps  (Lieuteuant- 

Aovenior)   13  Dec,  1794 

CftptainJ.  Hunter.  R.N 7  Sept.,  1795 

Captain  P.  G.  King.  R.N 28  Sept., 1800 

CapUin  W.  Bligh,  R.N 13  Aug.,  1806 

During  Governor  Bligh's  suspension — 

Major  G.  Johnston,  N.S.W.  Corps    

LMutenant-ColonelJ.  Foveaux,  N.S.W.  Corps 
Cokmel  W.  Paterson,  N.S.W.  Corps   

llMor-General  L.  Macquarie 1  Jan.,  1810 

ICajor-General  Sir  T.  Brisbane,  K.C.B 1  Dec,  1821 

Colonel  Stewart,  3rd  Regiment  (Acting  Governor)  6  Dec,  1825 

LimiteDant-General  Ralph  Darling  19  Dec,  1825 

Colonel  P.  Lindsay,  C.B.,  39th  Regiment,  (Acting 

C;ovenior)  22  Oct.,  1831 

Major-General  Sir  Richard  Bourke«  K.  C\  B 3  Dec ,  1 83  L 

Ueiit. •Colonel    K.    Snodgrass,   52nd    Regiment 

(Acting  Governor)    6  Dec,  1837 

^rGeor^Gipps  24  Feb.,  1838 

Li6Qt.-C'eneral    Sir    Maurice    O'Conncll,     C-om- 

manderof  the  Forces  (Lieutenant-liovernor)...  12  July,  1846 

Sir  Charles  A.  Fitzroy,  K.C.B..  K.H 2  Aug.,  1846 

Sir  William  Thonms  Denison,  K.C. B.  20  Jan. ,  1855 

lieutenant-Colonel  John  F.  Kempt,  12th  Regi- 
ment (Administrator) 23  Jan.,  1861 

The  Right  Honorable  (  Administrator    22  Mar.  ,1861 

Sir    John    Young,  < 

K.C.B.,   G.C.M.G.  (  GovernorinChief 16  May,  1861 

Major-General  Sir  Trevor  Chute,  K.C.B.,  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  (Administrator) 25  Dec. ,  1 867 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  P.C.  8  Jan.,  1868 

Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  Knt.,  C.B.  (Administrator)  23  Feb.,  1872 

Sir  Hercules  George  Robert  Robinson,  G.C.M.G.  3  June,  1872 
Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  K.C.M.C;.,  C.B.  (Lieutenant- 

(yovemor) 20  Mar.,  1870 

The   Right    Honorable    Sir   Augustus   William 

Frederick  Spencer  Loftus,  P.C,  (J. C.B 4  Aug.,  1879 

CKr  Alfred  .Stephen,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Lieutenant- 
Governor)   10  Nov.,  1885 

The  Kiffht  Honorable  Baron  Carrington,  P.C, 

G.C.M.G 12  Dec,  1885 

Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  G.C.M.G.,  C.li.  (Lieutenant- 
Governor) 3  Nov..  1890 
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The  R^ht  Honorable  the  £arl  of  Jeney,  P.O., 

Sir  F.  M.  Darley,  Kt.,  Chief  Justice  (Lieutenant- 
Governor)   2  Mar., 1893      29  Ma 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert  William  Duff,  )  no  \m^,  iqoo  S   l'^  Ma 
P.C..G.C.M.G 1  29  May,  1893  |  ^^j^  ^ 

Sir  F.  M.  Darley,  Kt.,  Chief  Juttioe  (Lieutenant- 
Governor)   16  Mar., 1805      21  IXq 

The     Right    Honorable    Viacount    Hampden, 
G.C.M.G 21Nov.,1896       6  Ma 

8ir    F.   M.   Darley,    K.C.M.G.,    Chief    Justice 
(Lieutenant-Governor) 7  Mar.,  1899     (Still  i 

During  Sir  William  Denison's  tenn  of  office  he  made  two  i 
Norfolk  Island,  the  iirst  extending  from  17th  September  t 
October,  1857  ;  and  the  second,  from  16th  June  to  8th  July 
During  his  first  visit  the  government  was  administered  by 
H.  K.  Bloomiield,  Mr.  J.  H.  Plunkett,  and  Mr.  Charles  Cowpi 
during  the  second,  by  Colonel  J.  M.  Perceval,  Sir  William  W.  '. 
and  Mr.  Charles  Cowper. 

Ekirl  Beauchainp,  (r.C.M.G.,   has  l>een  appointed  to   succee 
Hampden  as  (Governor  of  the  colony. 
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LIMITS  AND  AREA. 

THE  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  lies  almost  entirely  between  the 
29th  and  36th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  l>etween  the  Hist 
and  153rd  meridians  east  of  Greenwich.     It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  which  it  presents  a  coast-line  extending  over  700 
milesy  from  Point  Danger  at  its  north-easteni  extremity  to  Capo  Howe 
at  the  Bouth-eaftt.     From  the  |K>int  last  mentioned,  which  is  also  the 
north-eaat   limit  of  the   colony   of  Victoria,    it   is   bounde<l    by   an 
imaginary  line,  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  source  of 
the  Indi,  a  stream  rising  at  the  foot  of  Forest  Hill,  a  few  niile«  south 
of  the  Pilot  Mountain,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  jieaks  of  the  Aus- 
tralian AljMi.     The  southeni  boundary  of  the  colony  follows  the  course 
•  of  the  Indi,  and  afterwards  of  tlic  Murray,  into  which  the  fii*st-named 
AtrcMn  ultimately  merges,  as  far  as  the  141st  meridian  of  east  longitude. 
The  iDtersecti^>n  of  the  Murray  with  this  meridian  forms  a  common; 
point  of  thi*  threi*  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,   ami  Soutk 
Australia. 

ihi  the  west,  the  colony  is  Ke[)arated  from  Bouth  Australia  by  the 
line  of  the  14iHt  meridian,  as  far  as  its  interm^ction  with  the  29th 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  at  which  point  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia,  and  Queensland  touch.  Commencing  at  this  point,  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  colony  follows  the  29th  degree  of  latitude, 
till  it  is  crossed  by  the  Macintyre  Kiver,  one  of  the  upjier  branches  of 
the  Darling,  not  far  from  the  149th  meridian.  Thence  it  follows  the 
oour."^e  of  the  Macintyre  upward,  to  tlie  junction  of  its  tributary,  the 
Dumaresq  ;  leaving  the  Macintyre,  it  follows  the  tributary  stream  till 
it  meets  a  spur  extending  from  the  Main  J>ividing  Kange  to  the 
junction  of  Tenteriiekl  Creek  and  the  Dumarescj.  The  lioundary  runs 
along  this  spur  until  it  joins  the  main  range,  thence,   almost  parallel 

*  to  the  coast,  it  follows  the  Dividing  liange  to  Wilstm's  Peak,  where 
the  Macfjherson  Range  brandies  eiistward.  Following  the  last-named 
range,  the  northern  l>oundary  re^tches  the  coast  at  Point  Danger. 

The  area  comprised  within  these  limits  is  estimated  at  310,700  squai*e 
miles,  or  19S,848,000  acres,  Ijeing  a  little  over  two^nd-a-half  times 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Excluding  the  sui'face  covered  by 

i    rivers  and  lakes,  the  area  would  be  195,882,150  acres,  or  al)out  306,06fi 

f    sqiiare  miles. 

*  The  length  ffi  the  colony,  from  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to  (-ape 
I    Howe  on  the  sooth,  is  680  miles.     From  east  tr)  west,  along  the  29th 

*  parallel,  the  breadtli  is  760  miles,  while  diagonally  from  the  south-west 
eomer,  where  the  Murray  passes  into  South  Australia,  to  Point  Danger, 

'     the  length  realties  850  miles. 
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PHYSICAL  COX  FIGURATION. 

THE  surface  of  New  Soutli  Wales  is  divided  naturally  into 
distinct  zones,  each   widely  differing*   in  general  character 
physical  aspect,  and  clearly  defined  by  the  Main  Dividuig  Range,  wl 
traverses  the  countiy  from  nortli  to  south.     The  table-land,  which 
the  summit  of  this  range,  comprises  one  of  the  zones  above  men< 
and  marks  the  division  l>etween  the  coastal  region,  forming  the 
watershed,  and  the  great  {>lain  district  of  the  interior. 

^loUXTAIXS,  TaBLE-LAXD,  ETC. 

The  Main  Dividing  Range  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  coasts  at 
great  distance  from  it.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land 
mountains  ris(*  abruptly  to  a  height  which  averages  between  2,000 
3,000  feet,  while  on  the  western  side  they  slo])e  gradually  towards 
great  central  plain.  The  geographical  centre  of  the  whole  nw 
system  of  .south-eastern  Australia  lies  in  the  south-eastern  porttot] 
New  South  \Vale.«»,  close  to  the  contines  of  Victoria.  Here  some  of 
I>eaks  rise  to  a  height  of  ov(»r  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mount  Kosciusko  and  Mount  Townsend,  two  of  the  highest  peaks  of  tU 
Australian  Alps,  attain  an  elevation  of  7,328  feet  and  7,260  ftl 
respectively. 

The  central  plat<?au,  which  theses  heights  dominate,  becomes  li 
divi(h^d  into  s<?veral  branches,  marking  the  watershed  of  three  dt^M 
river  systems.  The  ea.stern  watershed  extends  thn>ughout  the  wW 
length  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and  drains  into  the  Facii 
Ocean.  The  w«»stern  watershed,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  tfcii 
eastern  colonies,  is  drained  by  the  river  system  of  the  Murray  si 
1  >arling  into  the  Southern  ( )cean.  In  the  southern  watershed  theSoo^ 
River  has  its  source,  its  unper  basin  l>einjj  entirely  in  New  South  Waki 
although  its  wjitei-s  tlow  through  Victoria  and  enter  the  sea  near  Poii 
Kicardo,  south  west  of  ('aj»e  Howe. 

In  the  south-eastern  |>ortion  of  the  colony,  which  has  the  appearsH 
of  having  been  <'onvulsed  by  some  great  physical  disturbance,  the  wkM 
and  altitude  of  tin*  table-land  are  greatest.  The  mountains,  howef^ 
an*  rugged  an<l  their  sloj»f»s  abrupt,  as  is  also  the  case  in  other  f^ 
tions  of  the  Dividing  liange,  ])artieularly  in  the  Blue  Mountains  SB 
the  eastern  parts  of  New  Kngland.  The  average  height  of  the  Sn<^ 
and  Muniong  Ranges,  which  lielong  to  the  south-eastern  district,  read 
.'i.OOO  feet :  and  tiie  width  of  tlu?  j)lateau,  in  the  direction  of  east  si 
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"^cest,  may  be  set  down  at  100  miles.    The  altitude  of  the  Monaro  district 
^veragen  2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level  ;   but  as  the  table-land  runs 
X^orthward  it  decreases  greatly  in  height  and  in  width,  until  it  narrows 
%o  H  few  miles  only,  with  an  elevation  of  sc&rcely  1,500  feet.       * 

The  table-land  rises  again  at  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  the  principal 
summits  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  Mount  ^Beemarang  reaching 
4,100  feet.     The  general  level  of  the  plateau  itself  will  be  best  under- 
stood when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  the 
«dlony  traverses  a  district  in  these  mountains,  of  which  all  stations 
^rom  Lenrato  Rydal,  a  distanci^  of  46  miles,  are  situated  at  an  elevation 
<rf  over  3,000  feet,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  that  height.     The  dividing 
chain  again  decreases  gradually  in  its  spread  northward  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  until,  as  a  comparatively  narrow  ridge,  it  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Goulbum  and  the  Hunter,  on  the  eastern  slope,  from  those  of  the 
Namoi  and   the  Castlereagh,  on  the  western.      The  mjiss  once  more 
widens  out  in  the  Liverprx>l  Ranges,  where  Mount  Oxley  stands  con- 
spicuous at  a  height  of  4,500  feet,  whilst  still  farther  north  Ben  Lomond 
reaches'  5,000  feet,  and  the  tabl^-land  maintains  an  average  altitude 
of  3,000  feet,  giving  to  this  district,  although  situate<l  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  tropics,  the  climate  and  aspect  of  much  higher  latitudes. 
Narrow  valleys  and  deej)  gorges  everywhere  bre^ik  the  continuity  of 
the  Dividing  Range.     Such   is  especially  the  case  in   the  Blue  Moun- 
taina,  where  the  scenery  is  of  striking  and  characteristic  granckur.    The 
table-land  everywhere  presents  one  strange  peculiarity.     The  level  land 
xuddenly  terminates,  and  many  hundred  feet  below,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  wooded  valleys  extend,  whose  undulating  floors  are  walled  in 
*    by  sandstone  cliffs,  of  height  so  enormous  as  to  be  without  parallel 
elsewhere  in  the  world.     At  the  bottom  of  these  vallevs  small  rivu- 
lets   and  tiny  stream.s,   fed  by  waterfalls  from   the  table-land,   trace 
their  way,  under  an  ever-verdant  dome  of  graceful  tree-ferns  and  giant 
eucalypti. 

Tlie  mountain  scenery  of  this  part  of  New  Soutji  Wales  produces  on 

the  traveller  an  entirely  new  impression.      Here  are  no  snow-capped 

peaks  upon  which  the  rising  and   sotting  sun   procluces  strange  and 

magnificent  colour  effects,  nor  does  any  pecidiar  shape  of  the  summits 

strike  the  imagination,  as  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  of  the  Old  World. 

'  On  the  contrary,  from  the  j)lains  the  New  South  Wales  mountains  look 

rather  insignificant     But  gazing  from  the  edges  of  the  high  table-land 

into  the  deep  valleys  below,  the  mind  Ls  awed  by  the  realisation  of  the 

magniticent  scale  on  which  Nature  has  worked  in  these  solitudes.     In 

many  places  the  cliffs  rise  2,000  feet  peii>endieularly  from  the  ^•alley 

beneath,   and  the  hills  at  their  feet,  fonned  by  the  accumulation  of 

debris  from  their  sides  and  from  the  plateau  aboVe,  appear  as  slight 

andulations.     The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  gorges,  wherever  there  is 

soil,  are  clothed  with  dense  vegetation,  and  over  all  is  the  mantle  of 

.blue  haze  which  makes  the  whole  effect  most  striking,  and  which  hnn 

given  to  the  range  visible  from  Sydney  its  appropi-iate  name. 
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The  main  range  throws  off  many  spurs  towjLnk  the  sea  an  tt 
slope.  These  divide  the  'waters  of  the  numerous  rivers  which 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Almost  everywhere  between  tJie  coaMt  rangi 
sea  the^  country  is  hilly  and  ^serrated,  more  particularly  in  the 
portion  of  the  colony.  In  the  Illawarra  district,  50  miles  to  l 
of  Bydney,  the  mountains  skirt  the  very  edge  of  the  coast,  p 
towards  the  ocean  a  perpendicular  face  of  cliffs  nearly  1,00( 
height.  Farther  north  there  is  a  wider  coast-land,  with  greater 
of  country  available  for  tillage  and  pasture. 

The  western  slope  is  entirely  different.  Numerous  ramifict 
the  genei*a]  mountain  system  are  thrown  off,  but  all  slope  {ventlj 
the  j^n^at  central  plain  of  the  interior.  So  gentle,  indeed 
declivity  that  tlie  dividing  lines  of  the  various  watersheds 
extend  westward  are  scarcely  visible,  being  only  indicated  by  i 
sion  of  low  ridges  and  isolated  elevations. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  colony,  verging  on  South  A 
another  mountain  system  exists,  forming  the  western  edg 
immense  depression,  through  which  the  largest  rivers  of  the  A 
Continent  hold  their  devious  course.  The  Barrier  and  t 
Hangejf  are  part  of  this  system.  They  e<msist  of  low  hilh 
lising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  and  culminating  in  a  fev 
]>eaks,  .such  as  ]\lount  AiTowsmith  and  Mount  Lvell,  which  a 
elevation  of  onlv  2,(X)0  feet  above  sea-level. 

Traces  ha^'e  bcjen  found  of  the  existence  at  some  earlier  p< 
range  of  prima ly  rocks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Cobar  and  \^ 
and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Lachlan  and  part  of  ' 
of  the  Darling.  The  range  no  longer  exists  as  a  landmark,  f 
t^>  denu<lati(in  it  hfis  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Tin*  whole  mountain  svstem  of  New  South  Wales  lies  b 
limit  of  y)erpetual  snow.  On  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  th 
Han^'es,  however,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  high  peaks  of  the  A 
Ali>s,  snow  sometiniQiS  lingers  throughout  the  year. 

T^\KKS  OF  TIIK   MorxTAix  KKf;io\. 

On  th(>  Kunnnit  of  the  Main  Dividing  Rtmge,  and  within  a  i 
of  the  inland  tr»wns  of  (xouUmrn,  Queanl>eyan,  and  l*raidwooc 
the  |>nnci])al  lakes  of  the  (rolony  ai*e  situated.  Liike  Oeorge  is 
in  length  and  G  miles  in  width,  draining  a  basin  whose  area 
490  s(|uare  miles.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  'Jj'JOO  feet  \ 
8«i,  anil  the  sc<?nen'  around  it  is  very  beautiful.  This  lake  exl 
phenomenon  of  a  large  drainage  area  without  a  visible  oi 
though  it  nveives  many  small  water-courses,  no  stream  leaves  i 
Bathurst,  a  few  mih»s  east  of  Liike  George,  is  another  depn 
the  sunnnit  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  covers  in  ordinary  a 
area  of  about  1 5  S(]uar(*  miles.  It  is  similar  in  character  to  Lak 
having  no  outlet  to  the  sea.     Both  lakes,  in  periods  of  great 
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■brink  conuderably  iu  «r«a ;  but  Lake  George  in  most  seasons  is  a  fine 
«haet  of  water,  and  now  that  the  railway  t<>  Coonia  skirts  its  sliores, 
^e  mttFactiveueas  of  its  scenery  makes  it  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists. 

The  Coastal  Rrcion — Rivers. 

Tlie  main  ran^^e  already  described,  traversing  the  country  from  north 
to  soutli,  gives  rise  to  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  South  Pacific. 
Compared  with  the  western  rivers  of  t)ie  colony,  those  of  the  eastern 
alofie  appear  insignificant  enough  ;  but  contrasted  with  the  principal 
riv«n  of  western  Europe,  their  relative  size  and  importance  Hi*e  at  once 
manifest. 

In  tho  extn^uie  north  of  the  colonv,  th<j  Tw*«ed  and  Jb'unswick  Rivers 
flow  through  a  rich  country  of  Kenii>ti'opic}il  aspect.  Their  coui-ses  are 
short-,  and  iNir-cntrrtnceH  render  them  navigable  only  for  small  craft. 

A  few  miles  sijuth  of  the  Brunswick,  the  Richmond  d«?scencls  from 
the  heights  (if  the  ^lacpherson  Range,  on  the  s1o]m;  of  Mount  Linclsiiy, 
one  of  the  hiuliest  peaks  of  the  northern  t^ihle-laud.  The  river  has  thn»e 
branches  and  is  navigable  on  the  main  arm  as  fur  as  Casino,  62  miltvs. 
And  on  Wilson's  Creek  to  Lisuion%  60  miles  fmm  the  s<»a.  The  Iticli- 
mond  drains  an  area  of  about  2,400  stjuan;  miles  of  country,  rugge<l  in 
its  upper  ba«%in  and  heavily  timlwred,  ami  in  its  lower  coursi*  flowing 
through  rich  alluvial  land,  where  the  produce  of  w^mi-ti-opii'al  cliujes 
grows  luxuriantly. 

Iinnieiliately  s<mtli  of  the  last-named  stn^ain  is  the  Claren(;e-'th<' 
lai|^t  river  on  the  ejisteni  watershed.  It  t*ikes  its  rise  in  a  spur  of 
thf^  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  runs  in  a  miuth-easterly  direction  foi* 
:240  miles,  carrying  a  considerable  Isnly  of  water  thniugh  one  of  the 
richest  di^tri(•ts  of  the  colony,  and  em]»tying  itself  into  tin?  Pacifi<*  at- 
Hhoal  liay.  The  upper  part  of  its  basin  is  very  rugged,  so  much  so 
that  its  principal  tributiiries,  the  Mitchell,  Nymboi,  Timliarra,  and 
<irara  Rivers,  rising  in  the  New  England  table-land,  Is'tween  Armirlale 
and  TtMit<'i'tield,  all  flow  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the 
main  stream,  generally  trending  to  the  north-«ist,  and  even,  in  the  case 
of  the  Orara  and  the  NvniUa,  to  the  north-west.  The  Tiower  Clarence 
is  a  niagniticent  stream,  averaging  half-a-niile  in  width,  from  its  mouth 
npwarrJs,  for  nearly  50  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  67  miles,  as  far  .-is 
Gopmanhurst.  Ocean-going  steamers  of  large  tonnage  asi*end  the  riv«T 
as  far  as  (Irafton,  42  miles  from  the  sea.  Tiie  aiva  of  eonntrv  drained 
by  the  (Clarence  is  over  8,000  s(|uai'e  miles,  or  nearly  half  Jis  large  again 
as  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  whose  course,  although  about  as  long  as  that 
of  the  Clarence,  is  navigable  for  rmly  (iO  miles. 

Tw<i  short  rivers,  the  Bellinger  and  the  Nnmbucca,  lH>th  navigable 
for  some  ilistjince  by  small  craft,  enter  the  Pacific  l>etween  tli«»  Clai*en<-«» 
and  Trial  Bay. 

Into  Trial  Bay,  the  Macleay,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  eiuist, 
diHcharges,  after  a  course  of  200  miles  from  its  source  near  Ben  Lomond. 
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With  its  principal  feeders,  the  Guyra,  the  Apsley,  and  the  * 
the  Macleay  drains  an  area  of  4,800  square  miles  of  country,  i 
part  of  which,  especially  that  portion  through  which  the  Apsle; 
extremely  rugged  and  precipitous.  Series  of  waterfalls,  some 
have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  over  200  feet,  mark  the  coura 
stream,  as  it  runs  through  narrow  gorges  whose  sides  rise  in  p 
height  of  about  2,000  feet.  In  its  lower  course  the  valley  wi< 
considerably  into  magnificent  alluvial  plains,  fast  becoming  the 
a  numerous  and  thriving  population.  The  Macleay  is  navigable 
than  30  miles,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Green  hills,  a  few  mil 
Kempsey.  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  for  the  i 
thickly  timbered. 

The  Hastings  is  the  next  stream  met  with,  emptying  itself 
sea  at  Port  Macquarie.  The  country  which  it  drains  is  rich,  un 
and  densely  wooded,  and  the  area  within  its  watershed  is  1,4C 
miles.  Its  chief  arm  is  formed  by  the  Wilson  and  Maria  li 
the  left  bank,  the  latter  joining  the  main  stream  a  few  mil 
Port  Macquarie. 

Tlie  Manning  rises  in  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  flov 
due  east  through  a  prosperous  district,  rapidly  becoming  settl 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  densely  wooded,  and  the  ag 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  unsurpassed  for  fertility.  ^ 
ning  has  a  length  of  100  miles,  and,  like  most  of  the  rivers  ol 
board,  its  course  lies  through  undulating  country,  broken  in  1 
portion,  but  widening  out  as  it  nears  the  sea.  Its  chief  tributi 
Barrington,  on  the  right  bank  ;  on  the  left,  it  receives  the 
River,  the  Dawson,  the  Lansdowno,  the  Nowendoc,  Rowley 
and  other  small  streams.  The  Manning  is  navigable  for  oc< 
vessels  as  far  as  Winghain,  aV>out  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Before  reaching  the  Hunter,  several  small  streams  are  b 
amongst  which  may  l»e  mentioned  the  Wollomba  and  Maclea 
into  Wallis  I^ake ;  the  Myall,  which  eniptie^s  into  Myall  Lake 
Karuah,  which  reaches  the  ocean  at  Port  Stephens. 

The  Hunter  is  one  of  th(^  chief  livers  of  the  colony,  an( 
siiurce  in  the  Liverpool  Range.  It  flows  first  in  a  southerly 
until  its  confluence  with  the  Goulburn  ;  thence  it  takes  an 
coui*8e,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  PortHnn€er,  on  the  shores  of 
situated  the  city  of  Newcastle.  The  Hunter  receives  nunierc 
tjiries.  The  chief  of  these,  in  addition  to  the  Gtmlburn,  aire 
tioned,  are  the  Wollombi,  the  Paterson,  and  the  Williams, 
tributaries,  the  Hunter  drains  a  country  extending  over  11, OC 
miles-  an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  basin  of  the 
The  river  is  navigable  for  ocean-going  vessels  as  far  as  Morpeth, 
from  the  sea  :  whilst  the  Paterson  and  the  Williams  are  both  r 
the  one  for  a  distance  of  18  miles,  and  the  other  for  20  mi 
upper  courses  of  the  main  river  and  its  branches  are  througl 
not  mountainous  districts  :  but  its  lower  course  is  mainly  thro 
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^•tody,  allu\*ial  flats.  Through  its  lower  course,  the  river  drains  tlie 
s'lfti^gest  and  most  important  coal-liekl  in  Australia,  whose  emporium  is 
I  J^ewcastle,  the  second  city  of  the  colony  in  sliipping  and  commerce. 
^'^le  length  of  the  Hunter  is  over  2CA)  miles. 

Though  le8s  important  than  the  Hunter,  from  a  commercial  point  of 

.  view,  the  Hawkesbury,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  is  none 

^  the  lesR  one  of  the  iinest  rivers  of  the  eastern  sealx>ard.      It  is  formed 

;  by  tlie  united  waters  of  many  streams,  each  of  considerable  local  impor- 

tance.     Its  chief  tributaries  come  from  the  table-land  or  gorges  of  the 

Blue  Mountains,  but  the  principal  branch  of  the  river  itself  rises  in  tlie 

main  range,  farther  south.     The  range  forming  the  waterehed  between 

the  Hawkesbury  and  the  streams  flowing  eastward,  leaves  the  main  range 

near  Lake  Bathurst,  runs  north-easterly,  and  terminates  at  the  sea  near 

Coalclitf. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Wollondilly,  the  Hawkesbury  has  its  source? 
not  many  miles  from  Goulburn.  Flowing  pist  that  town,  it  proceeds  in 
a  northerly  direction  until  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cox  River,  which 
d^nie  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  after  passing  through  wild  gorg(ss, 
wherein  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  Aus- 
tralia. From  the  junction  of  the  Cox  River  the  stream  is  known  as  the 
Warragaiuba,  which  name  it  retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Nepean. 
This  river  rises  in  the  coast  range  overlooking  Wollongong,  and  together 
with  its  tributary  streams,  the  Cataract  and  (.'ordwiux,  forms  the  source 
of  the  water-works  from  which  Sydney  now  draws  its  supply.  Though 
siualler  than  the  Warragamba,  the  Xep<fan  gives  its  name  to  the  united 
waters  of  the  two  streams.  After  receiving  the  Xej)ean,  the  river  flows 
aUiDg  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  through  a  rich  valley  highly  cul- 
tivateil.  From  the  Blue  Mountains  it  is  augmented  by  the  waters  of 
two  streams,  the  Gn>se  and  the  Colo,  and  from  the  junction  of  the  latttT 
the  river  is  called  the  Hawkesbury.  Still  running  northward,  it  is 
joine<l  by  the  Macdonald,  an  important  stream,  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tance alx)ve  its  confluence  with  the  Hawkesbury.  The  Macdonald  comes 
rrom  the  north,  and  joins  the  river  on  the  left  bank.  After  turning  U) 
the  east,  the  Hawkesbury  holds  its  course  through  broken  country,  th(», 
scenery  of  which  has  Ijeen  pronounced  equal  to  any  other  river  scenery 
in  the  world,  and  Anally  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Biiy.  Its  course 
extends  over  330  miles,  and  the  drainage  area  may  be  set  down  as  8,00(^ 
square  miles.  Navigation  is  possible  as  far  as  Windsor,  70  miles  from 
the  mouth,  and  a  little  dredging  would  enable  sea-going  vessels  to  reach 
that  town. 

In  the  neighlxiurhciod  of  Sydney,  some  small  streams  fall  into  Botany 
Bay.  Two  of  these,  the  Woronora  and  Ceorge's  River,  have  their  sourc(\-; 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ranges  in  which  the  Nepean,  Cordeaux,  and 
Cataract  rise,  and  after  rapid  courses  unite  their  wat(?i-s  before  falling 
into  the  bay. 

Generally  sjieaking,  the  rivers  south  of  Sydney  are  of  less  importance 
than  tlioae  to  the  north,  as  the  width  of  the  coastal  strip  narrows 
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considerably.    Tlie  Shoalhaven,  nevertheless,  merits  more  than  | 
notice.     Ri.sing  in  the  coastal  range  and  following  the  direction 
coast,  it  flows  northerly  through  deep  gullies,  mai'ked  by  niagn 
scenery  peculiarly  Australian  ;  then  turning  sharply  to  the  east,  it 
the  alluvial  plains,  which  are  counted  amongst  the  richest  and  mo 
ductive  in  the  country.    The  Shoalhaven  is  200  miles  in  length, 
navigable  only  for  a  few  miles,  and  drains  a  district  3,300  miles  ii 
Farther  south,  in  the  narrow  belt  between  the  ranges  and  the  Bee 
the  Clyde,  Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Rivers.     They  all  pass  tl 
rich,  undulating,  agricultural  country,  and  each  has  an  average 
of  GO  to  7i)  miles.     The  Towamba  River,  at  the  extreme  south 
colony,  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  at  Twofold  Bay. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  eastern  rivers  is  much  the  same, 
upper  course  lieing  amidst  broken  and  mountainous  districts,  and 
lower  waters  flowing  through  undulating  country  with  rich  alluvii 
ulons:  their  Imnks,  for  the  mast  jmrt  highly  cultivated.  Where  ii 
vatwl,  the  country  is  densely  covered  with  timber,  some  of  which  8 
u  magniflcent  growtli,  yielding  the  finest  hanlwocKl,  and,  in  the 
cedar  and  pine. 

Though  belon2;ing  to  another  river  system,  the  upper  basin 
»Snowy  River  is  situated  in  New  South  VVales.  This  river  receiv 
snow-fed  streams  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Monaro  I 
its  pnnci}uil  tributaries  being  the  Bombala  and  the  Eucnmliene. 
Snowy  River  and  it.s  tributaries  water  a  considerable  ]:K)rtion  < 
highest  table-land  of  the  colony,  between  the  mountain  ranges  cyf 
are  found  lai-ge  tnicts  of  arable  land,  where  the  produceof  colder  < 
may  l>e  gi'own  to  perfection.  After  leaving  New  South  Wah 
Snowy  has  a  rapid  and  tortuous  course,  and  finally  enters  the  sea  be 
Ca]»e  Howe  and  Bass  Straits,  in  the  colony  of  ^'ictoria.  The  a; 
its  watersiied  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  2,S0O  squai^e  miles. 

flAKBOniW    AND    PORTS. 

With  a  coast  no  extensive  as  that  of  New  Soutii  Wales,  it  woi 
natural  to  exj)ect  many  harbours  and  bays  aflbrding  outlets  for  tl 
<luce  of  the  countrv,  and  such  is  the  cast*.  Besides  harl>oui's  of  comn 
inij)oi't^ince,  then^  aie  others  which  aflbrd  shelter  for  vessels  in  sti 
wejitlier,  and  a  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  Fortunately,  howevo 
hours  of  refuge  are  not  often  retjuirefl.  Tlie  coast  of  the  colony  is 
larlv  free  from  cvclones,  hurricanes,  and  like  visitations,  iiali 
certainly  not  unknown,  and  casualtic's  are  not  infrequently  n^cordec 
the  coast  is  v(?rv  safe,  and  in  many  cases  disa.sters  are  to  be  attrib' 
i^auses  which  onlinary  prudence  could  have  averttKl. 

Inside  (.*a])e  Byron,  in  the  north  of  the  colony,  the  bay  of  th 
nanu'  oflei-s  shelter,  in  all  but  north-east  weather,  to  vessels  tnw 
(Queensland.  A  hir;je  ])ier  has  lM»en  constructtnl,  by  means  of  wh 
|»if  kIucc  of  the  neighl)Ouring  districts  of  the  Brunswick  and  Twe 
be  shippeil  when  an  entrance  to  these  rivers  is  impracticable. 
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lonl  Bay,  the  entrance  to  the  Clarence,  the  anchorage  is  safe 
■aodious,  and  when  the  works  designed  for  improving  the  river 
are  oompleted,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  coast. 
B»y,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macleay,  aiiords  .ample  slielter  and 
iiorage.  The  Government  have  erected  a  large  prison  on  the  hill 
ii^  tlie  Bay,  and  are  now  utilising  the  pristmers'  labour  in 
king  a  breakwater,  with  the  view  of  making  Trial  Bay  not  only 
kr  of  refuge,  but  a  shipping  port.  When  this  design  is  accom- 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  become  one  of  the 
qaeuted  places  on  the  coast,  as  the  resources  of  the  Macleay 
are  great  and  are  rapidly  developing. 

Macquarie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hastinga,  and  the  harbour  at 
near  Cape  Hawke,  afford  good  anchorage.  Port  (Stephens,  a 
ither  south,  oifers  at  all  times  the  most  safe  and  commodious 
desirable.  As  a  luitural  port  it  is  hardly  inferior  to  Port 
,  and  the  scen(*ry  of  its  shores  is  very  beautiful.  At  present 
ephens  in  little  used,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Newciistle  and 
[Murseness  of  the  population  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
tv  miles  farther  south  is  Port  Hunter,  at  the  mouUi  of  the  river 
uame.  When  tii*»t  used,  the  harbour  was  inconvenient  and  some- 
Jigerous ;  but  this  has  been  altered  entirely  by  the  breakwaters 
ining-walls  which  have  been  constructed.  Newcastle  harbour 
afe  and  nxmiy,  with  shifiping  facilities  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
Qnd  in  any  other  Australian  port.  Magiiiticent  wharves  line  its 
provided  with  hydraulic  and  stetun  cranes  of  the  most  modem 
rhe  length  of  wliarf  fn>iitage  is  more  than  two  miles,  the  trade 
and  increasing,  and  the  city  ranks  third  amtmgst  Australasian 
.  The  importance  of  Newcastle  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence 
mse  coal  deposits  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  supply  not  only 
Australian  colonies,  but  the  (-hina  seas,  the  Pacihc  slopes  of 
ted  States,  and  the  countries  l>oiileriDg  on  the  Spanish  main. 
%  too,  large  shipments  of  wool  have  been  made  <lirect  to  English 
{Newcastle  having  direct  communication  by  railway  w^ith  the 
ti  districts  of  the  colon  v. 

r  miles  farther  south  is  I^ake  Macquarie,  in  the  centre  of  the 
i  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  covering  an  area  of  44  square 
The  great  drawback  to  the  lake  as  a  shipping  port  has  lieen  the 
aess  of  its  entrance  ;  but  extensive  dykes  and  training- walls  have 
Bunenced,  which  have  already  increiised  the  draught  of  water  in 
inel,  and  with  some  further  impn)vements  Lake  Maaiuarie  will 
an  importfint  shipping  place. 

BH  Bay,  15  miles  north  of  Port  Jiickson,  forms  the  mouth  of  the 
lawkesbary.  It  has  a  bold  entrance,  and  on  Barranjoey,  the 
B  headland,  is  erected  a  tine  lighthouse.  The  bay  has  thret^ 
B,  Brisbane  Water  bein^^  the  northern,  the  Hawkesbury  mouth 
ire,  and  Pittwater  the  southern  arm.  The  lirst-named  opens 
>  a  series  of  lakes,  and  the  town  of  Gosford,  standing  at  the 
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head  of  one  of  them — the  Broadwater — is  the  centre  of  an  i 
<listrict.  The  scenery  at  and  around  Broken  Bay  is  charaetc 
Australian,  and  in  natural  beauty  rivals  even  Sydney  Harbooi 
of  Broken  Bay  the  coast-line  is  a  succession  of  high  clifis  ai 
beaches. 

The  entrance  to  Port  Jackson  lies  between  pei^pendicular  cliflB 
ston(;  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  only  74  chains,  or  nearly 
apart.     Sydney  Harbour  lias  been  too  often  described  to   i 
lengthy  reference  here.     It  holds  tlie  tii-st  place  amongst  the 
of  the  world  for  convenience  of  entrance,  depth  of  water,  anc 
shipping  facilities.     Its  natui*al  beauties  charm  all  who  visit  i 
and  in  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and  coves  tl 
of  the  world  might  securely  rest     The  area  of  water  surfac 
harbour  proper  is  15  square  miles,  and  the  shore-line  is  165 
circuit.      At  the  South  Head  is  ei*ected  a  splendid  lighthow 
with  an  electric  arc  light,  the  jxiwer  of  which  is  only  exceeded 
(»r  thi*ee  lights  in  the  wuirld.     On  the  shores  of  Port  JacksG 
Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  mother  cil 
Australias.    The  city  and  its  suburbs  occupy  142  square  miles, 
with  ill  their  boundaries  alnrnt  417,000  people. 

Botany  Bay,  the  first  port  entered  by  Captain  Cook,  the  diso 
this  territory,  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  Sydney.     It  covers  an  a 
Hf}uare  miles,  and  receives  the  waters  of  sev'eral  small  rivers, 
has  very  little  trjwle,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  Sydney, 
fi'e<|uenttHl  by  craft  in  search  of  shelter  during  stress  of  weathe 

Wollongcmg,  Kiama,  and  Ulladulla  are  small  harlnmrs  which  h 
snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  sea,  and  are  important  shipping 

About  80  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney  the  coast  is  broke 
important  inlet  called  Jervis  Bay.  Its  (Mitrance  is  2  miles  v 
on  its  bosf^m  siife  anchorage  may  be  found  in  any  part.  It  is  sui 
hy  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  country,  as  yet  unexploited. 
has  btH*n  so  lK)untiful  to  the  country  as  a  whole  that  ]>articular 
undoubtedly  rich,  must  remain  for  a  while  undeveloped,  ai 
which  would  in  older  (rountries  l>e  prized  for  their  convenic 
capacity  h<*re  reniain  unused,  save  as  refuges  in  stormy  weathe: 

Bateman's  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  is  an  inlet 
im|)ortance,  and  coastal  steamers  also  load  produce  at  the  mout 
Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Rivei's. 

Twofold  Bay  is  a  magnihceut  sheet  of  water,  near  the  souths 
of  the  colony.  Formerly  it  wjis  the  seat  of  a  large  whaling  trade, 
now,  however,  all  but  extinct.  It  is  well  sheltered,  and  a  tine  jett 
ample  shipping  facilities.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  neigl 
colonies,  in  pixxluce  and  live  stock,  the  bay  being  the  nearest  < 
the  sea-coast  for  the  rich  district  of  Monaro.  A  railway  is  pi 
connect  the  port  with  the  table-land  and  the  metroixdis,  and 
Bay  promises  to  become  a  considerable  shipping  place  in  the  n 
On  its  shores  is  situated  the  town  of  Eden. 
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J  Besides  the  ports  and  harbours,  properly  so  calle<l,  which  have  been 
^tnamerated  aljove,  there  are  several  lakes,  or  anns  of  the  sea,  which  wilU 
'  vith  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  become  ports  of 
■hipmeiit.  From  Cape  Hawke  a  chain  of  lakes  extends  to  Port  Stephens^ 
eommonicating  with  the  ktter  through  the  Myall  River,  and  covering 
S  krge  area.  The  most  extensive  of  these  are  Wallis  Lake,  Myall  Lake, 
and  the  Broadwater.  The  country  round  jnhowt  is  richly  timbered,  but  its 
nsoorces  are  still  undeveloped.  Between  Ljike  Macquarie  and  Broken 
Bay  is  Tuggerah  Lake,  also  an  extensive  sheet  of  water.  South  of 
Wollongong  is  Lake  Illawarra,  of  considerable  area,  but  shallow,  and 
towards  the  south  of  the  colony  are  Coila  and  Tuross  Lakes,  into  which 
the  Toross  River  discharges. 

Islands. 

No  islands  of  any  note  l>elong  geographically  to  New  South  Wales. 
The  BrriUghton  Islamls,  lying  a  few  miles  northward  of  the  Heads  of 
Port  Stephens,  are  th«^  largest  in  extent.  Solit^iry  Island,  situated  near 
the  northern  part  of  the  coast,  l>etween  the  Bellinger  and  Clarence 
Rivers,  and  Montagu  Island,  18  miles  south-ecLst  of  the  Moruya  River 
estaary,  have  been  selected  as  sites  for  lighthouses,  but  are  not 
otherwise  imjiortant.  Norfolk  Island,  having  an  area  of  8,607  acres,  has 
recently  been  plactnl  under  the  administration  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  ;  and  Lord  Howe  Island,  3,220  acres  in  extent,  and  lying 
tome  360  miles  off  the  coast,  in  the  latitude  of  Port  Macquarie,  belongs 
politically  to  the  colony. 

Western  Watershed. 

Tlie  western  watershed  of  the  colony  is,  in  its  physical  features  and 
geo^l^phicul  character,  the  antithesis  of  the  eastern.  Instead  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  short  rivers  with  a  rapid  flow,  the  western  watershed  forms 
a  vast  liusin  through  which  the  quiet  waters  of  a  few  great  rivers  have 
their  long  though  uncertain  courses.  Tlie  rivers  of  the  western  region 
all  belong  to  the  fluvial  system  of  the  ^lurray,  which  carries  to  the 
Soatbern  Ocean,  through  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  the  drainage 
«if  a  watershed  immense  in  extent,  embrjicing  the  northern  portion  of 
Victoria  and  the  western  and  larger  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
reaching  almost  to  the  centre  of  Queensland. 

The  Murray,  or  Hume,  the  southern  branch  of  this  viust  river  system, 
rises  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  from  which  its  three  principal  sources, 
the  Hume,  the  Tooma,  and  the  Indi  descend.  The  lirst  two  of  these 
streams  rise  on  the  northern  and  western  slopes  of  Mount  Kosciusko  ; 
the  Indi,  which  is  really  the  main  river,  has  a  longer  course,  rising  in  a 
golly  near  the  Pilot  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  alx)ve  the 
sea.  From  the  confluence  of  these  rivers  the  Murray  rapidly  descends 
towards  the  plains  below  Albury,  where  it   is  only  490  feet  above 

-level,  with  a  course  of  1,439  miles  still  to   run.      From  Albury 
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downwards  the  river  receives  many  tributaries  on  botli  1 
from  New  South  Wales  being  the  most  important.  Above 
tributaries  are  for  the  most  part  mountain  torrents,  carr 
main  stream  the  melted  snows  of  the  Australian  Al] 
lower  course,  however,  the  Murray  is  augmented,  through  t 
bidgee  and  the  Darling,  by  the  waters  of  secondary  systems  i 
as  its  own. 

Before  being  joined  by  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Murray  r< 
a  series  of  ana-branches,  the  drainage  of  a  large  portion  of 
lying  between  the  two  main  streams.  The  Billabong  Creek 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  spreading  between  the  '. 
Murrumbidgee  ;  in  the  middle  of  its  course  it  coramunijcat 
latter  river,  through  Colombo  and  Yanko  Creeks,  whilst  o 
it  feeds  tlie  Murray  by  the  channel  of  the  Edward  River, 
itself  is  an  important  stream.  With  the  Wakool,  Tupal,  a 
Creeks,  and  many  other  smaller  and  less  important  w 
it  forms  a  fluvial  system,  interlacing  the  whole  country  f roi 
to  the  ^lurrumbidgee  junction,  which  has  justly  been  nam< 
The  Edward  and  Wakool  are  together  navigable  for  over  ^. 
far  as  the  important  town  of  Deniliquin.  From  its  farth< 
the  foot  of  tBe  Pilot  Mountain  to  the  town  of  Alburv,  the 
a  length  of  280  miles ;  thence  to  the  Darling  River  juncti< 
is  852  miles ;  and  from  that  point  to  the  sea,  below  Lake  j 
it  is  587  miles  in  length.  The  river  has  thus  a  total  cou 
miles,  of  which  1,250  ai-e  within  the  colony  of  New  Sout! 
has  been  navigjited  as  far  as  the  Ournie  gold-field,  aboi 
aVjove  Albury,  and  1,590  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Murruuibidgee  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  ovc 
Coolamon  Plains,  at  a  height  of  nearly  5,000  feet  above  1 
coui'se  first  shajx^s  itself  southward,  but  near  the  town  of  C( 
a  sharp  curve  and  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  until  it  appi 
Here  it  curves  again,  trending  to  the  west  in  a  line  pa 
Murray ;  but  turning  south-west  on  receiving  the  Jjachh 
joins  the  main  river  after  a  course  of  1,350  miles.  The  art 
the  ^Murrumbidgee  is  estimated  at  15,400  square  miles.  I 
part  of  its  course  it  i-eceives  from  both  sides  numerous  river 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Umaralla,  Molong 
Rivers  on  its  right,  and  the  Goo<lradigbee  and  Tuniut  I 
left  bank.  All  these  flow  thn)ugh  mountainous  country 
of  plat(»aux,  which  from  the  Coolamon  and  Coorangorai 
to  tlie  plains  round  Gundagai  and  Wagga  successively 
height  from  5,000  feet  to  720  feet  and  607  feet  above  the  s 

Tht*  upjKT  valleys,  both  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the 
of  similar  physical  aspect.  Botli  rivers  are  snow-fed,  the 
greater  extent  than  its  tnbutary,  owing  to  the  higher  eie' 
mountains  and  plateaux  fnim  which  it  descends.  In  the 
they  are  also  similar  in  character,  and  the  plains  which  il 
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the  most  fertile  in  the  colony.  With  an  intelligent  system  of 
servation  and  irrigation,  the  lower  valleys  of  these  rivers  would 
.  large  population  of  agriculturists  on  land  hitherto  devoted 

0  sheep  pasturing. 

lef  tributary  of  the  Murrumbidgee  is  the  Lachlan,  rising  in  the 
iding  Range,  where  its  principal  feeders  also  have  their  source. 
B  the  Boorowa,  Crookwell,  Abercrombie,  and  Belubula — all 
iams,  occasionally  swollen  by  melted  snow  from  the  table- 
fter  receiving  the  Boorowa,  the  Lachlan  flows  to  the  Murrum- 
hrough  500  miles  of  plain  country,  without  receiving  any 

of  a  permanent  character.  The  water-courses  which  carry  off 
as  water  from  the  rich  plains  on  each  side  of  the  river,  only 
in  time  of  flood.  The  total  length  of  the  river  is  700  miles, 
liiin  has  an  area  of  13,500  square  miles.  The  country  drained 
achlan  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  the  Murray  and 
lidgee,  and  with  regular  rainfall  or  irrigation  the  light  red  soil 
y  loam  of  its  lower  valley  would  yield  abundant  returns  to  the 
The  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  Lachlan  basin  and  that 
irmmbidgeeon  the  south  and  of  the  Darling  on  the  north-west, 
y  perceptible  on  the  ground,  so  flat  is  the  country  through 
»se  great  rivers  flow. 

the  tributiiries  of  the  Murray,  the  Darlin<»  drains  the  largest 
ending  as  it  does  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  western 
rf  Kew  South  Wales,  and  embracing  nearly  all  Southern 
nd.  From  its  confluence  with  the  Murray  at  Wentworth  up 
iction  with  the  Culgoa  a  few  miles  above  Boui*ke,  the  Darling 
mly  two  tributaries,  the  Paroo  and  the  Warrego,  both  inter- 
though  of  vast  size  in  times  of  flood.  For  over  1,000  miles 
t  river  holds  its  solitar}'  course,  Nile-like,  feeding  the  thirsty 

the  south  with  water  falling  many  hundred  milfs  distant  on 
IS  of  Queensland.     The  course  of  the  river  is  tortuous  in  the 

in  many  places  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  a  mile  or  two  across, 

parts  of  the  river  20  miles  distant  if  the  stream  were  followed, 
ling  presents  the  phenomenon,  not  uncommon  in  Australian 

banks  much  higher  than  the  plain  behind ;  indeed,  the  river 
,  though  from  30  to  40  feet  beneath  the  bank,  is  in  some  places 
)  below  the  general  level  of  the  country.  Successive  floods 
Bd  to  the  height  of  the  banks,  and  have  raised  the  bed  of  the 
rrespondingly. 
arling  has  no  source  under  that  name,  which  applies  only  to 

of  the  river  as  far  as  the  Bogan  junction.  Above  this  point 
he  name  of  the  Barvvon,  until  its  confluence  with  the  Gwydir  ; 

1  known  as  the  Macintvre,  and  afterwards  the  main  branch 
bhe  name  of  the  Dumaresq.  The  last-named  stream  has  its 
the  Dividing  Range,  on  the  summit  of  the  table-land  at  the  ex- 
rth-east  of  the  colony,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Richmond. 
lareaq,  Macintyre,  and  Barwon  form,  however,  what  might 
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really  be  called  the  Upper  Darlin^f,  and  tliis  appellation  woul 
grapbically  accurate.  The  variety  of  names  by  which,  not 
i)drling,  but  many  other  Australian  rivers  are  known,  is  di 
fact  that  thoy  were  discovered  in  sections,  the  identity  of  w 
not  established  until  years  afterwards,  and  the  sectional  nai 
survived. 

The  Darling  receives,  in  its  upper  course,  many  tributaries,  wl 
the  southern  portion  of  Queensland,  but  these  rivers  only  flow  fo 
part  of  their  courses  in  New  South  Wales.  Chief  among  thei 
Mooni,  Narran,  Bokhara,  Culgoo,  Warrego,  and  Paroo.  The 
affluents  of  the  Darling  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  \ 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Gwydir,  Naraoi,  Castlereagh,  Macqu 
Bogan  are  the  most  important  These  streams  are  all  of  con 
length  and  similar  in  character ;  their  upper  valleys  are  on  t 
lands,  and  their  lower  courses  lie  through  alluvial  plains  a 
|)astoral  country.  The  Darling  is  navigable,  in  times  of  freshe 
as  the  township  of  Walgett,  1,758  miles  from  its  confluence 
Murray ;  thence  to  the  sea  the  distance  is  587  miles,  making  a  toi 
of  navigable  water  from  Walgett  to  the  sea  of  2,345  milea 
therefore  ranks  high  amongst  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estii 
navigable  length.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  up|>er  course 
only  during  pai-t  of  the  year. 

If  the  fluvial  system  of  the  Murray  and  Darling  and  their 
tributaries  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facilities  it  afibrds  1 
carriage,  its  value  will  appear  not  inconsiderable.  The  Darlii 
may  be  made  available  for  navigation  for  1,758  miles,  from  W 
to  Walgett;  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Lachlan  combined  have9< 
and  the  Murray,  from  Ournie  gold  field  to  the  point  where  it  e 
territory  of  South  Australia,  has  a  length  of  1,120  miles.  If  t 
added  the  navigable  length  of  the  Wakool  and  Edward,  the  total 
of  river  which  could  be  navigated  reaches  nearly  4,200  mil* 
western  district  alone — a  length  moit*  than  50  ])er  cent,  grea 
that  of  the  railways  of  the  colony. 

Here  and  there  along  the  coui*se  of  the  western  rivers  are  fou 
sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions.  These  lakes  are  in  realit; 
depressions,  receiving  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  in 
flootl,  and  in  return  feeding  them  when  the  floods  have  subside 
Urana  is  the  most  important  in  the  Murray  and  Murrumbidg 
and  Lakes  Cowal,  Cudgellico,  and  Waljo(»i"s,  in  that  of  the 
Along  the  Darling  are  Lakes  Poopelloe  and  Ounyulka  on  the  1 
and  Laidley's  Ponds  and  Lakes  Panimaroo,  Tandou,  and  Caw 
the  right,  near  Menindie.  On  the  South  Australian  frontier  j 
Victoria,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  tlie  Murray,  and  othen 
importance.  The  area  of  these  lakes  is  undetinfd,  as  they  vai 
according  to  the  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  a  vast  extent  of 
and  at  oUier  times  being  reduced  to  the  jtroportions  of  mere  wi 
whilst  in  seasonB  of  great  drought  they  are  absolutely  dry. 
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IT  is  accepted  as  an  luscertained  fact  that  the  temperature  of  lands 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  lower  than  that  of  countries  situated 
in  corresponding  latitudes  nortli  of  the  equator.  To  this  general  law 
New  South  Wales  is  no  exception.  The  researches  of  the  Government 
ABtroQomer  of  the  colony  conclusively  confirm  this,  and  show,  from  the 
leoords  of  temperature,  extending  over  many  years,  that  the  climate  of 
New  South  Wales  Is  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  uniform  anywhere 
experienced. 

Just  as  the  counti-y  is  divided  naturally  into  three  distinct  geographi- 
cal regions,  so  it  is  separated  into  the  same  climatic  divisions,  each  of 
which  has  its  characteristic  features.  The  coastal  region  extends  from 
28*  to  37**  south  latitude,  and  if  the  temperature  accorded  with  that  of 
similar  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Casino  and  Grafton  would 
resemble  the  country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Red  Sea  ; 
Delhi,  in  India ;  Ningpo,  in  China ;  and  New  Orleans,  in  the  United 
States.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Casino  has  a  mean  temperature 
of  67 '8**,  only  2  0®  more  than  that  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  which  lies  more 
than  9**  farther  from  the  equator.  Eden,  which  is  situated  at  the 
extreme  south  of  the  colony,  in  latitude  37^  has  a  mean  temperature 
of  60*3%  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Nice  and  Home-  - 
places  respectively  466  and  339  miles  farther  removed  from  the  equator. 
And  not  only  is  the  climate  of  the  coastal  region  milder  than  the  corre- 
qponding  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  the  range  of 
temperature  is  not  so  great.  This  is  a  very  important  factor  in  esti- 
mating the  healthiness  of  a  country. 

As  regards  Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the  extreme 
points  of  the  colony,  in  latitude  33°  51^  south,  the  same  truth  is 
apparent.  Its  mean  temperature  is  63®,  and  corresiK)nds  with  that  of 
But^lona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain,  and  of  Toulon  in  France, 
the  former  being  in  latitude  41°  22^  and  the  latter,  in  43°  7^  N.  ; 
while  the  range  is  only  17*  Fahrenheit,  calculated  over  a  period  of  39 
jears,  the  mean  summer  temj)erature  being  slightly  under  71°,  and  that 
of  winter  54**.  At  Naples,  where  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is 
aboat  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the  summer  temperature  reaches  a  mean 
of  74-4%  and  the  mean  of  winter  is  47  6°,  with  a  range  of  27°.  Thus, 
the  summer  is  warmer  and  the  winter  much  colder  than  at  Sydney. 
The  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  ever  experienced  in  Sydney  was 
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in  1896,  when  108*5®  in  the  shade  were  registered ;  and  the  lowes 
temperature  recorded  was  35*9®,  giving  a  range  of  72 'G®.  At 
the  range  has  been  as  great  as  81°,  the  winter  minimum  fallin 
times  below  the  freezing  point. 

Taking  the  coast  generally,  the  difference  between  the  mean 
and  mean  winter  temperature  may  be  set  down  as  averaging  r 
than  24° — a  range  so  small  as  to  be  but  rarely  found  elsewhei 
famed  resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  sea-board  bear  no  comparie 
the  Pacific  slope  of  New  South  Wales  either  for  natural  salu 
for  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  summer  and  winter,  w. 
epidemics  and  pestilences  which  have  devastated  those  regions  of 
civilisation  have  never  made  their  appearance  on  these  shores. 

Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land,  a  distinct  climatic  i 
entered.  On  the  high  southern  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  4,6 
stands  the  town  of  Kiandra,  having  a  mean  summer  temper 
56*4°,  and  a  winter  temperature  of  32*5°,  corresponding  with 
Dunfermline,  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  56°  y  N.,  while  Kiand 
35°  52'  S.  Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro  plains,  at  an  e 
of  2,637  feet  above  sea-level,  enjoys  a  summer  as  mild  as  either 
or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are  far  less  severe.  On  the  New  ] 
table-land,  the  climate  of  Armidale  and  other  towns  may  be  coi 
as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found.  The  yearly  average  temper 
barely  56*4°  ;  wliile  the  mean  summer  tempei'ature  only  reaches  6] 
the  winter  temperature  falls  to  44*2°,  a  range  approximating  cl 
that  of  the  famous  health  resorts  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  clinuitic  conditions  of  the  western  districts  of  the  co! 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  regions,  and  ha 
often  cited  as  disagreeable.    Compared  with  the  equable  temper 
the  coastal  district  or  the  table-land,  there  may  appear  some  just 
for  such  a  reputation,  but  only  by  way  of  comparison.    The  elimal 
great  plains,  in  spite  of  theheatof  part  of  the  summer,  is  very  healt 
an  inspection  of  the  death-rates,  of  both  children  and  grown 
which  are  given   elsewhere,  amply  bears  out  this  view.     The 
Bourke  may  be  Uiken  as  an  example.     Seated  in  the  midst  of  t] 
plain  of  the  interior,  it  illustrates  peculiarly  well  the  defects,  as 
the  excellences,  of  the  climate  of  the  whole  region.     Bourke  has 
the  same  latitude  as  Cairo,  yet  its  summer  temperature  is  1  '5°  I 
that  of  the  Eg}'ptian  city.       New  Orleans  also  lies  on  the  same  ] 
but  the  American  city  is  4°  hotter  in  summer.     As   regards 
temperature,    Bourke  leaves  little  to  l>e  desii-eil.       The  mean 
reading  of  the  thermometer  is  54*5°,  and  accompanied  iis  this  is 
skies  and  an  absence  of  snow,  the  season  is  both  refi^eshing  an 
able.     The  great  heat  experienced  on  occasional  days  in  summ' 
the  thennometer  reads  considerably  over   100°  in  the   shad 
accompanied  by  that  moisture  in  the  air  which  at  the  sea-e 
make  a  less  d^ree  of  heat  almost  unbearable. 


R.iISFALL. 


jfTMt  lUPtmroIogical  divisions  into  which  New  Suutli 
rwlly  fiiUs,  tti«  co&stfil  ilietrict  embnuxis  an  area  of  3f*,200 
M ;  ate  UtbltvltuxlH.  nn  aioiL  uf  84,900  9({aiire  miles  ;  and  the 
istrict,  an  un«  <j[  187,600  sf{unre  miles.  The  ladt'named 
HJiw  and  verialtle  rainfall,  be  split  into  two  districts 
te'  of  east  longitude  as  an  arliitrary  division.  The  coastal 
average  rainfall  of  4I'71  incites.  In  tliis  district 
feveral  stations  clono  to  the  iKwin  which  are  subject  to 
I  utd  varying  rainfall,  Ainon)(Ht  Uiese  may  be  mentioned 
urii^  and  tlie  Cliiroiioe  Heads,  the  first  having  a  mPAu  annuiU 
i,  luid  tho  latt«r  of  57'73inchfs:  while  at  Nowciistle  and 
mipectivo  figums  are  48*44  and  49'66  inches  ;  and  at  Eden, 
southern  extremity  of  the  colony,  the  average  fnlt  is  only 
On  the  table-lands  tlio  rainfall  axTroges  3302  inches; 
'ever,  u  small  area  at  the  southern  [lortion  of  the  table-lands 
high  Ki-erage  of  03-70  inches  is  experienced.  West  of  th& 
the  amount  of  the  fall  decrenseK  as  the  distance  from  the 
tases,  and  in  a  large  area  west  of  the  Darling  the  average 
lull  is  less  than  10  inches.  For  the  whole  area  of  the  western 
nvernq«  diws  not  exceed  20-42  inches.  The  mean  miii&ll 
J  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  was  about  23  inches,  but  this 
Mrdly  be  taken  as  convoying  any  meaning,  except,  perhaps, 
greater  part  of  the  colony  to  be  favoured  with  but  a 
L 
ring  table  shows  the  average  rainfall  at  some  of  the  principal 
are  armnged  in  the  order  of  their  latitude,  in  each  of 
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Table-laDds— Area,  84,900  square  miles. 


Tenterfield   

Inverell , 

Glen  IniieA  , 

Bundarra 

Quiriiuli 

Murrurundi 

Cassilis 

Mudgee    , 

Orange , 

Bathurst  

Forbes  

Kurrajonc    ..  .. 
Mount  Victoria 

Katoomba    

Carcoar , 

Springwood 

Co^Ta  


34-86 
32-06 
34-84 
30-68 
29-28 
32-76 
24-92 
27-00 
38-93 
24-54 
21-11 
52-65 
37-67 
63-50 
31-30 
42-92 
27-87 


Armidalc 

Kversleigh  

Walcha   

Goonoo  Goonoo 

Young 

Mittaffong  

Moss  Vale  

Murrumburrah 

Crook  well   

Goulbum 

Yass 

Lake  George  ... 
Queanbeyan    . . . 

Kyamba 

KUndra  

Cooma 

Bombala 


81 

78 

83 
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27 

31 
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81 
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92 

53 
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Western  District,  East  of  146°  East  Longitude — Area,  87,800  square  mflm. 


Moree   

Warialda 

204 
162 

Bincara 

153 

Brewarrina  

345 

Walgett    

286 

Narrabri   

Gunnedah    

193 
)o6 

Coonabarabran    

18o 

2515 
29-98 
32  57 
18-23 
2017 
2717 
27  07 
31  -92 


Nyngan    . 

Cannonbar 

Dubbo 

Coudobolin 

Marsdens 

Wagga  Wagga 

Urana 

Albury 


Western  Plains,  West  of  146'  East  Longitude — Area,  99,800  square  milei. 
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Bourke 

Wilcannia 
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Mount  Hope 


605 
386 
473 
345 
296 


9-38 
16-88 
11-36 
17  02 
17-48 


I! 
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Wentworth. 

Hay 

Euston 

Deniliquin  . 
Moama 


478     . 
309 
422     , 
287 
290    I 


12'0I 
15-14 
12-48 
16-97  i 
17-16  j 


From  the  standpoint  of  health,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  country  thatdl 
ness  is  one  of  its  characteristics;  otherwise,  instead  of  being  the  abo 
of  health,  the  interior  of  the  colony  would,  with  abundant  rainS|  hr 
Wtx)nie  an  ini|)enetrable  jungle,  the  lurking-place  of  those  malarial  f 
which  devastate  so  many  fair  regions  of  the  Old  World  and  Ai 
New  South  Wales  may,  therefore,  be  compared  favourably  with  ai 
of  the  world ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  comparatively  lo 
tudes  in  which  it  is   situated,  it  offers  a  most  remarkable  vf 
temperate  climates.     From  Kiaiulra,  on  the  highest  part  of  ♦ 
Dividing  Range,  to  Borrke,  on  the  great  interior  plain,  the  cli 
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ipared  with  that  of  the  region  of  Jlurope  extending  from  Edin- 
to  Messina,  but  more  generally  resembling  that  of  southern 
e  and  Italy.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  fitted 
B  habitation  of  people  of  European  race,  embracing,  as  it  does, 
1  its  limits,  the  climatic  conditions  under  which  the  most  advanced 
of  the  world  have  prospered.  The  following  tables,  showing  the 
je  meteorological  conditions  of  the  places  given  in  the  preceding 
fairly  represent  the  whole  colony  : — 
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28-50 
28-50 
29-28 
29-43 
31-25 
31-58 
32-04 
3217 
32-34 
32-35 
32-46 
32-47 
32-49 
32-55 
33-34 
33-36 
33-46 
33-49 
33-51 
33-58 
.34  09 
3418 
34-25 
34-55 
a5-12 
.35-53 
36-04 
36-38 
37-00 


153-00 
153-21 
153-21 
152  56 
152-54 
152-29 
150-53 
150-53 
151-09 
150-55 
151-37 
151-35 
152-09 
151-50 
150-63 
150-49 
150-40 
151  02 
151-13 
150-59 
160-36 
150-58 
150-56 
150-38 
150-45 
150-06 
149-59 
149-53 
149-59 


feet. 

82 

52 

122 

40 

49 

20* 

680 

475 

135 

150* 

20 

40 

30» 

.34 

40* 

58 

87 

49 

146 

50 

549 

54 

54 

30 

175 

50 

40 

50* 

107 


67-8 
69-7 
69-0 
68-5 
64-2 
65-6 
62  2 
64-5 
65-0 
66-5 
62-7 
641 
64-2 
64-6 
641 
64-5 
62-S 
62-0 
63-0 
69-8 
59-4 
63-0 
62-8 
62-9 
61-7 
61-6 
59-8 
60-3 
60-3 


77-0 
78-1 
76-0 
77  1 
721 
74-8 
74-4 
76-7 
76-4 
76-6 
72-9 
74-7 
72-0 
72-4 
74-5 
74-6 
73-4 
70-5 
70-8 
70-8 
69-5 
691 
70-0 
70-3 
69-2 
68-6 
68-4 
69-3 
68-0 


57-0 
59-5 
60-6 
68-1 
55-2 
561 
49-3 
51-6 
53-3 
54-6 
51-9 
52-8 
55-6 
66-5 
52-6 
62-9 
61-0 
62-3 
54  0 
48-2 
481 
55-8 
54-8 
54-4 
53-8 
53-6 
49-8 
60-2 
52-0 


25-3 

21  0 
15-6 
26-0 
16-8 
20-2 

22  0 
25-2 

22  0 
20-6 
20  0 
19-5 
16-3 
20-2 
26-1 
17-7 
20-8 
13-6 
20-5 
22-5 
18-7 
17-2 
21-9 
14-6 
185 
25-1 
23-9 
13-9 


116-4 
108-2 
104-8 
118-0 

98-2 
112-6 
114-2 
117-6 
109-2 
107-9 
102-7 
109-9 
104-2 
107-5 
113-0 
113-9 
107-6 
104-2 
108-5 
106-0 
111-7 

997 
113-4 
110-3 
105-2 
113-8 
1141 
116-6 
106-0 


24-6 

28-2 

37-4 

20-9 

.30-4 

24-0 

22-2 

20-0 

22-0 

30-2 

26-0 

24  0 

30-6 

31-3 

27-2 

21-6 

29-8 

20-9 

35-9 

22-0 

19-7 

34-6 

31-9 

31-6 

26-5 

31-1 

18-6 

16-6 

29-3 


Table-lands. 


ield 
I  ... 


le. 


I  2905 
.  29-48 
129-48 
j  30-14 
130-32 


152  04 

2,827 

59-3 

69-8 

47-2 

25-0,  107  1  1 

151-10 

1,980 

60-1 

731 

46-0    23-5    108-6 

151-44 

3,518 

68-4 

69-2 

46-1    261  1  107-3 

151-10 

2,000» 

69-9 

69-4 

48-0 

23-9      96-5 

151-38 

3,333 

66-4 

67-7 

44-2 

24-7    105-2 

12-0 
13-4 
14*4 
17-5 
13-9 


*  Approximate  heights. 


GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIUiX. 

THE  geology  of  the  colony  has  been  ably  treated  by  varions . 
BcieotiBtt),  and  this  work  hns  been  added  to  by  the  lnt«  Hr.l 
Wilkinson,  Govemmeut  Oeologiat,  and  by  Jlr.  E.  F.  PittmiiL 
successor  in  that  office.  To  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Cliu-ke  we  are  ioM 
for  the  first  systematic  class ih cation  of  the  various  sedinientar^lM 
tioiia  found  in  New  South  Wales.     The  original  classification,  how 


oniewhat  moilifind,  and  the  rocks,  as  they  n 
5  follow  ; — 


V  knovi^l 


CretaceouB , 
JurMflie. 


i  Pliocene. 
.     Miocene. 

(  Eocetie. 

\  Upper  CVetoocous — Desert  Soudatone. 
*  I  Lower  C'retAceoDi— RolLog  Downs  Pornutkl. 

SWiaDBDUtta  Shalca. 
Hawkeabury  Suidstonc* 
N&rrabeen  SliaW 


Permo-CarbauiferoDS 


r  Upper  Coal  Meuores. 

Etempney  Beds. 
I  Middle  CjmI  Meaanrea. 


L  Lower  Marine  Series. 
Carboniferous. 
UevoniaD. 
Upper  SilDrian. 
Lower  Silurian. 

Pal.eozoic  Pkriod.' 

Palirozoic  rocks  exteud  tliroughout  almost  the  whole  eastern  utrf 
of  the  colony,  principally  on  the  western  watershed  of  the  main  DflU 
Hangn,  in  the  country  where  the  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Ju 
cmmhie  Rivers  rise.  They  appear  on  the  eastern  watershed,  atoi){p 
of  the  coast  near  Bateninn's  Bay,  and,  striking  inland,  are  found  iB ' 
l*wn  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Shoalhaven.  In  W 
sUtce  ooQtaining  Lower  .Silurian  fossils  (graptolites)  were  found  M  I 
locnlitifv  ill  New  South  Wales — on  the  border  of  Vict<iria,  to  the 
«nd  south  wpst  of  Delegeie  ;  and  at  Myall  Reefs,  near  Tominglej. 

The  Ufprr  S>lnriint  rvn-ks  extend  as  far  north  as  Mudgei",  wb«MB 
are  o^-erUin  by  the  Penut)- Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Hunwr  V( 
and  by  the  U'lt  of  volcauie  rocks  extending  along  the  Ij»erpool  Bi 
They  roap^iear  farther  north,  in  the  ujiper  valley  of  the  Mac!t»y  Ri* 
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;  and  ia  the  baain  of  the  Namoi,  on  the  west  of  the 
ttge.  The  Silurian  rocks  consist,  of  Kandstoiie,  sl&te,  and 
id  exhibit  evidence  of  metrnniirphism,  particularly  in  the 
ind  Bathurst  and  Hill  End.  Liinentoiie  beds,  of  considerable 
■cattered  throughout  this  formntion.  ThesB  are  chiefly 
[  criaoida  and  coraU  which  out^^rop  prominently  in  the 
District,  n^ar  IMolong  and  Uulgoag,  at  Tuena,  and  also  in  the 
|ee  District.  In  the  limestonp  formations  ai-e  found  mag- 
1^  snch  as  the  Wellington,  Woinbeyan,  Fish  River  or  Jenolan 
gonia  and  Abercrombie,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread 
;  the  conGuea  of  Australia.  The  cnven  at  Yarrangobilly,  in 
I  district,  are  also  very  attractive. 

uian  rocks  are  well  seen  at  Mount  Laiubie,  near  Rydal, 
te  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  measured  a  nection  of  strata  showing 
t  not  less  than  10,000  feet.  They  aSsooccui'  in  the  northern, 
d  western  districts. 

toni/eroiM  rocks. — The  cual-lwaring  rocks  are  of  three 
BIU8,  the  first  of  which  is,  in  all  probability,  of  lower  car- 
ge.  Two  seams,  the  one  S  feet  and  the  other  7  feet  in 
uur  near  the  top  of  this  syateni,  but  the  ooa!  in  both  cases 
Ida,  and  otherwise  too  dirty  to  be  of  any  economic  value. 
io^arboniferout  rocks. — The  second  system,  known  as 
lorboniferous,  contains  many  seainn  of  workable  coal,  which 
mreloped  in  both  Kew  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Pro- 
measures  occur  in  this  system  in  three  horizons  in  New 
1:  the  first  and  lowest  of  these  is  the  Greta  (Stony  Creek) 
icond  the  Toniago  {East  Maitland)  series,  and  the  last  and 
lie  Newcastle  series.  The  total  thickness  of  this  system 
Rated  ntrata  at  Newcastle  is  about  11,000  feet,  containing  a 
Hsof  nbout  150  feet  of  coal,  without  tnking  into  account 
t  than  3  feet  in  thicknes».  Borings  at  Cruinorne,  a  point  on 
I  margin  of  Sydney  Harbour,  as  well  as  at  Holt-Sutherland 
»1,  have  confirmed  the  aniicipations  of  the  Rev.  W.  B, 
,  Mr,  C.  S.  Wilkinson  as  to  the  continuous  extension  of 
upper  or  Newcastle  series  of  coal-Beams  between  Newcastle 
t  and  BuUi  on  the  south. 

Mbsozoic  Period. 
fie  rocka — The  thirdsysteni  comprises  the  Clarence  Carbon- 
\,  and  is  of  ^lesoxoic  age.  Professor  Duvid  estimates  the 
It  part  of  it  which  contains  the  principal  seams  to  be  about 
n  east  to  west,  while  its  width  is  about  37  miles  from  north 
%.b  moat  remarkable  beds  in  the  Clarence  basin  are  a  series 
whitish  sandstones,  which  were  considered  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
>  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Hawkesbiity  sandstones,  and 
by  him  "  The  Middle  Clareiice  Series,"  occupying  as  they 
Ipdifltfi  position  between  the  upper  and  lower  coal-beds  of 
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the  basin.  None  of  the  seams  in  this  coal-field  has  as  yet  been 
to  be  of  coniinercial  value.  Professor  David  estimates  the  top  t 
contain  1  foot  U  inches,  out  of  a  total  thickness  of  5  feet  7i  ini 
coal  fit  for  ordinary'  consumption,  while  the  second  and  third  seal 
not  yet  betjn  sufiiciently  tested  to  allow  of  a  definite  opinio] 
fonneti  of  tlieir  valu(i.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  if  th 
prove  to  be  of  insufiicient  tliickness  and  purity  to  yield  coeJ 
purposes  of  export,  they  may  supply  sufiici(;nt  coal  of  £ur  qiu 
local  requirements,  especially  if  it  l:>e  washed  in  suitable  raacliiiij 
as  LUhri^'s. 

The  Hawkesburj'  and  Wiananiatta  series,  whicli  overlie  the  ' 
iferous  formation  of  that  part  of  the  country  through  which  the  I 
bury  and  its  principal  tributaries  flow,  l>elong  to  tlie  Mesozoic 
It  is  in  this  series  that  the  wonderful  gorges  of  the  Blue  M© 
and  the  l>eautiful  harlxmrs  of  Port  Jackson,  Port  Hacking,  and 
Bay,  occur.  The  rocks  consist  oi  grey,  puq)le,  and  chocolate  « 
sliules,  and  yellowish-grey  sandstones,  anrl  the  maximum  thiol 
the  strata  is  estimated  at  1,700  feet.  The  Triassic  rocks  fc 
principal  stoi*e  house  of  the  artesian  water  supply  of  the  north- 
portion  of  the  colony,  where  they  underlie  the  Rolling  Downs  o 
Cretact^ous  fonnaticm.  iVlost  of  the  deeper  Ingres  in  this  aric 
obtain  th«»  bulk  of  their  supply  of  wat^'r  from  the  Triassic  sandi 

TheWianainattji  formation  extends  round  Sydney,  and  covers 
in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  angular  points  of  whic 
Picton  on  tht;  simth,  Richmond  on  the  North,  and  Sydney  on  i 
The  b(!ds  an'  eoiiipose<l  of  fine  sedimentary  deiw>sitsof  argillaceon 
and  are  of  comparatively  little  thickness.  Th(\v  apjjear  t<»  ha 
dejK»sited  in  hollows  worn  by  di'nudation  out  of  the  sandstone  o 
they  dinvtlv  n»8t.  Neither  the  Narrabeen  shales,  nor  the  Haw 
sandstones,  in »r  the  Wianamatta  shal(»s  contain  any  remarkabl 
of  coal.  All  three  formations  are  intcrs(^cted  bv  dvkes  of  « 
which  have  aKo  intruded  the  underlvin^  Pei-mo-carboniferou 
and  when*  they  have  come  in  contact  with  the  coal-seams,  tl 
have  been  converted  into  coke,  sometimes  to  a  thickness  oi 
or  m<»re. 

Jnrf*!*iic  iock>  have  IxM'n  re?o;tjnsHl  in  <mlv  one  locality  inNe 
Wales,  viz..  on  the  Talbragar  River,  about  twenty  miles  r 
<Inlgong,  wln'iv  tlu'V  oecupy  a  tlenuded  hollow  in  tlu^  Haw 
sandstones.  Thev  an*  of  small  extent,  and  consist  of  vellowi«l 
containing  numenius  tish  and  plant  remains. 

The  C rrOtrrous  hivinfii'umii  occujw  the  north-west(;rn  part  of  th 
oxttmding  from  tho  Barwon  westward  towards  the  north-weal 
Water-bearing  striita  have  been  reached  at  depths  varying  fron 
to  2,070  fjM't,  and  large  (juantities  of  water  have  been  obtained, 
]n-inci}>ally  fi-om  tlu*  underlying  Triassic  sandstones.  The  exij 
suhterniuean  water  throughout  this  extensive  region  hasl>een  pr 
demonstrated,  and  it  remains  for  the  settlers  to  avail  themselvc 
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ith  which  nature  has  charged  her  reservoirs  in  the  ages  that 
g  since  been  counted  out.  The  steps  already  taken  in  regard 
ng  the  artesian  water  are  described  below. 

Cainozoic  Period. 

is  period  belong  the  deposits  covering  the  greater  portion  of  the 

md  western  districts  of  the  colony.     It  ther^ore  embraces  the 

of  the  great  western  rivers  and  their  chief  tributaries.    .The 

m  is,  however,  intersected  by  a  broad  broken  belt,  chiefly  of 

rocks,  extending  across  its  centre,  from  the  Bogan  River  towards 

ftt  Barrier  Range  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Darling.     Large 

of  Devonian   rocks   are   also   met  with  in  the  same  region. 

these  deductions,  the  Fost-Terliary  rocks  cover  more  than  one- 

the  whole  colony.     The  vast  alluvial  plains  were  foimed  during 

cene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods.     The  alluvial  deposits  are  of 

thickness,  sometimes  shallow  ;  but  in  the  great  plains,  between 

n  rivers  which  intersect  the  country,  the  deposits  are  of  very 

ipiL 

ToNEOUS  AND  MeTAMORPHIC  R0CK8. 

jrea  occupied  by  these  rocks  comprises  one-eighth  of  the  colony — 
icipal  rocks  belonging  to  the  series  consisting  of  varieties  of 
quartz-porphyry  and  felstone,  diorite,  basalt,  and  serpentine. 
occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  and  southern  masses 
Great  Dividing  Range,  but  is  found  outcropping  throughout 
irian  deposits,  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of  the  centre  of  the 
Diorite  and  basalt  occur  principally  in  the  country  between 
;1eay  and  Manning  Rivers,  and  on  both  slopes  of  the  Liverpool 
between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Namoi  and  Macleay.  Serpentine 
I  scattered  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  colony,  chiefly  at  Gundagai, 
ky  Lucknow,  Nundle,  Yulgilbar  on  the  Clarence  River,  and  Port 
.rie.  The  granites,  quartz-porphyries  and  felstones  have  been 
led  as  belonging  to  the  Palteozoic  age ;  whilst  the  volcanic  rocks, 
and  others  are  chiefly  contemporaneous  with  the  tertiary  series. 
ma  there  is  an  immense  development  of  interbedded  basalt  lavas 
B  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks. 

Artesian  Water. 

•e  actual  boring  operations  proved  that  the  belief  was  well 
ly  it  had  long  been  scientiflcally  demonstrated  that  there  was 
robability  of  water  being  obtained  in  the  Cretaceous  formation 
underlies  the  whole  of  the  north-west  portion  of  New  South 
-«  r^on  favoured  with  only  a  sparso  rainfall ;  and  from  an 
ition  which  has  lately  been  made  of  this  formation  occurring  in 
tern  and  north-western  portions  of  the  colony,  it  is  considered 
B  that  the  artesian  waterbearing  basin  will  be  found  to  extend 
urtker  south  than  it  was  previously  supposed  to  do.  It  may, 
be  yet  found  to  extend  approximately  along  the  course  of  the  lower 
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Darling,  and  possibly  below  tlie .Tertiary  rocks  of  the  north-we 
portion  of  Victoria,  and  part  of  South  Australia. 

[t  was  not  until  1879  that  artesian  boring  was  attempted  in 
South  Wales.     In  that  year  operations  were  begun  at  Kallara,  a  sti 
lying  between  Bourke  and  Wilcannia.     The  supply  was  tapped 
depth  of  140  feet,  and  the  effluent  water  rose  to  a  height  of  26 
In  1884  the  Department  of  Mines  put  down  its  first  bore  in  sean 
water,  a  small  supply  of  which  wjis  reached  at  89  feet.     Since 
much  work  has  l)een  done,  both  by  the  Government  and  by  pr 
enterprise.     Recently  an  important  discovery  was  made  by  the  Go 
ment  Geologist  of  the  colony,  namely,  that  artesian  water  is  obtaii 
in  other  than  Cretaceous  rocks.     Tliis  in  borne  out  by  paleontok 
<»vidcnce,  and   some  of   the  most  successful  bores,   such    as   tho 
Coonamble,  Moree,  Gil  Gil  (Moree  to  Boggabilla),  and  Euroka(Wi 
to  Coonambl(»)  have  pierced  rocks  of  Triassic  age,  corresponding 
the  Ipswich  coal-measuros. 

On  the  31st  Oct()l)er,  189S,  there  were  68  completed  Qovern 
bore«,  while  8  won;  in  jiropfress,  and  contractus  had  \^en  let  for  ot 
Of  those  complete<l,  there  are  44  flowing,  yielding  a  supply  of  ap| 
niately  23,000,000  gallons  j)er  diem,  and  17  from  which  a  8up| 
7r)0,000  galhms  ]>cr  di<*m  can  be  pumped  ;  but  in  the  remaining  / 
the  search  for  watt^r  suitable  for  drinking  puqwses  has  been  unsuooe 
The  deepest  bore  sunk  in  the  ccJony  is  that  «t  Dolgelly,  on  the 
from  Moree  to  Boggabilla,  which  is  down  4,080  feet,  yielding  a  flc 
7 45, '200  gallons  j)er  diem.  The  next  in  depth  is  the  Bancanya 
on  the  Silverton-Cobham  Road,  l^eing  3,600  feet  deep.  The  larges 
has  lH»en  obtain<Hl  at  the  Euroka  bore,  on  the  road  from  Walgf 
Coonamble,  which  yields  approximately  3,000,000  gallons  per  dien 

Tilt*  water  from  the  Government  boivs,  over  and  alcove  that  req 
for  tr.ivrllin^  stock  and  domestic  ust?,  is  being  used  for  irrig 
purpiKses,  and  much  luis  alrearly  Imm'Ii  accomplished  in  this  dir« 
At  the  Pera  Ixjre,  8  miles  from  Bourki%  on  the  Wanaaring  Roa 
ari*a  of  G8J  acres  has  been  reserved  for  an  experimental  farm, 
remaindei"  of  the  land  has  l>een  cut  up  into  UO-acre  blocks,  a 
which  hav(?  Ixvn  let  under  the  homestead  sel(»ction  provisions  o 
Crown  l^nds  Act  of  189.*).  (J(mk1  results  have  attended  the 
of  irrigation  at  this  j>lace,  as  well  as  at  other  bores,  esj)ecially  thoi 
the  Bo«irk(»  to  Barringun  lload.  Farms  will  shortly  be  open  at  1 
b:>re,  W'«H)llabra  lM)n»  (Moree  to  Nan-abri),  Tenandra  lK)re  (Warr 
Goonamble),  and  Euroka  bore  ( Walgett  to  Coonamble),  where  the  Ifl 
being  surveytMl  for  special  lease  in  small  aretts,  to  which  water  w 
delivered  fn>m  the  Ixires  by  the  Government.  At  (»ach  place  a  cc 
area  will  be  reserved  for  experimental  cultivation.  Further  referei 
this  subject  will  Ix^  found  in  the  chapt<»r  on  **Agricultui'al  Produoi 

Theni  an»,  in  addition  to  the  (iovcTument  bores.  111  com] 
private  bon»s,  which  yield  an  aggregate?  supply  of  40,000,000  gi 
per  diem. 


FAUNA. 


M-IMMALS 


iiiUh  iLTt?  rppreseuCeil  in  AuBtroliiv  hy  tbs 
:«,  tb«  MarsupiulH,  u  ilog,  imd  mtiny  rab<  ivnd  hula,  us  wnlt 
IP  miniitic  lUiimalN — wbiiles,  seftls,  uud  the  dugon^j. 
BtrentKS,  which  arc  oontiiied  tii  Australiii,  TiuiiDnnia,  mi<1 
ftr  aompriHe  the  duck-billed  platj^xis  (OrydthorhyncJutt 
id' tfie  native  poraupintMi  (SMdtut  and  Pro^eltwhui),  The 
ke  "  lualluigung  ''  aiid  '*  ttunbrit ''  of  the  a.borigina4R^ 
Mraita  and  XAsmnnii^  nod  is  ans  of  thi^  iiiOHt  interesting 
irn.  The  male  is  much  lurger  than  the  fenitUe,  and  muy  l>& 
I  by  the  h»m_v  spur  oti  the  hind  foot  beinj^  of  very  Wge 
ibil  length  of  the  luaJe  is  1!4  inches,  whili;  the  female  Hcldnm 
ufatta.  fe  uuloui-,  the  platypus  is  of  a  deep  brown  above, 
vrish  oi'  yellowish  white  below,  the  fui'  Ijeing  clow  and 
i«  muzzle  is  produced  into  u  broatl,  flattened  beak,  which  Vi 
ng  life  wtdt  a  delicate  and  aeneitive  skin  :  the  tail  ih  well 
nul'ftnid  flatteniKl^  and  tiie  feet  ave  modilied  into  swimming 
S*»  tiMM  JM-ing  extensively  webbed  ;  while  the  teeth,  which 
loae  at  any  other  existing  mammal,  are  ^hed  early  in  life, 
nttg  tHk«n  by  a.  aeries  of  horny  plsbes.  As  a  mammal,  the 
chielly  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  it  lays  eggs, 
hjttt  in  appearance  ;  usually  two  in  number,  although  thrt* 
IT  0X9  iwmetimes  laid  at  one  time  ;  and  in  texture  they  are 
»  eggi  produced  by  reptileti.  When  hAtehett,  the  naked  and 
ng  are  noariHhed  on  tlieir  mother's  milk,  us  in  the  coae  of 
.  The  neal  of  the  platypus  is  formed  at  the  end  al  a  burmw, 
sbad  by  two  i)penings— one  above  and  the  other  below  the- 
le  water. 

Iniia  »nr  uim  egg-laying,  but  dilTer  from  tlie  platypus  in  that 
uarry  tiirir  two  eggs  in  a  poueh,  where  they  lire  hatched  by 
<  of   the   body.      The   uommon  echidna   (E.   aculeata)    is 

by  hA\-ing  liie  fur  thickly  mingled  with  spines,  which 
inceal  the  hair  beneath.  The  musde  in  produced  into  a 
ail  beiUc,  which  during  no  period  is  known  to  possess  teeth ; 
ly  adttpti^d  to  protect  and  assist  the  worm-Uke  extensile 
',  fret  are  stout,  unwebbe<l,  and  furnished  with  five  jwwerful 

tail    is  -'hiirt  :ind  conical.      Several  species  have  been 
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described,  but  modem  zoologists  are  inclined  to  consi 
geographical  varietieJi.  Regarded  thus,  the  echidna  i-ange 
eastern  New  Guinea,  throughout  Australia,  to  Tasmania.  1 
which  are  generically  named  Proeehuhia  are  distinguished 
only  three  toes  on  each  foot,  and  by  having  a  much  cu 
great  length.  Two  species  are  known,  both  of  which  ar 
New  Guinea. 

The  marsupials,  to  which  class  belong  the  great  majority 
mammals,  are  distinguished  by  the  young  being  produced  in 
imperfect  state  of  development,  and  nurtured  frequently  i 
nal  pouch  for  a  lengthy  period.  In  bush  districts  it  is  a  c 
that  the  young  are  produced  on  the  teat ;  this,  howc 
t^rroneous,  for  they  are  born  in  the  usual  manner  and  after 
^o  the  t«at  by  the  mother.  Australia  is  the  great  home  < 
jjials,  but  they  also  ck;cur  in  Tasmania  and  New  Guinea,  a 
.flown  into  neighboui'ing  islands.  In  America  marsupials  a 
but  there  they  are  represented  by  a  single  family — the 
The  habits  and  conditions  assumed  by  the  marsupials  are 
They  ai-e  divided  into  seven  families,  namely,  the  Macropw 
(jf^ridcp,  and  Phascolomyidtfy  constituting  the  sub-order  of  ! 
so  named  from  the  fact  that  the  animals  included  possess  c 
teeth  ill  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  the  Peranu^Udm^  Dasi/nr{d<e, 
and  DidelphyicUe,  constituting  the  sub-order  of  Polyproto 
guishod  by  having  six  or  more  such  teeth. 

1.  ^facroJX)did(f. — This  family  includes  the  kangaroos,  ^ 
kangaroos,  and  rat  kangaroos.  The  kangaroos  are  so  well 
they  do  not  require  more  than  a  passing  notice.  They  var 
tlie  great  grey  kangaroo  {Macropu^  yiyanteus),  as  large  as  i 
little  musk  kangarr)0  {^Jlypsiprymnodou  moHchatus),  which 
concealed  in  the  pocket.  Their  iiind  limbs  are  very  long, 
sion  is  chiefly  effected  by  hopping,  the  long  tail  meanwhih 
balancer.     The   tree  kangaroos  of   Queensland  and   New 

^imoug  the  most  notable  of  the  family,  climbing  tall  trees, 
most  slender  branches.  Le«s  fi^equently  observed  ujKjn  the 
llie  others,  their  limbs  are  more  equal  in  length. 

2.  P/ialatigeridrr. — Under  this  name  are  included  th 
•i>ix)ssums,  the  flying  opissums,  the  flying  mouse  (one  of 
marsupials),  and  the  clumsy  native  bear-  -all  tolerably  well-l 

^.  Phnscolomyidiv, — The  wombats,  of  which  there  are  i 
are  heavily-made,  short- limbed  animals.  They  excavate  l 
in  the  ground,  and  feed  upon  grass  and  other  herbage.  ' 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

4.  Perame[id(e. — The  bandicoots,  found  in  Australia  and 
are  assigned  to  three  genera — PerayaJe,  PeramehHj  am 
Members  of  the  first-named  are  known  as  rabbit  bandicoot 
wliile  the  second  genus  includes  the  true  bandicoots,  whc 
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Wte  are  sufficiently  well  known.  Tlie  pig-footed  bandicoot  {Charoptut 
Itenotw)  is  geneiically  separated  on  account  of  the  unique  and  peculiar 
nctore  of  the  four  feet,  which  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
Itkapig. 

5.  Da$yuridce. — The  animals  included  in  this  family  are  the  marsu- 
nlcimivora,  so  to  speak,  and  are  familiar  as  native  cats  {Das-ipirvs) 
pi  poached  mice  (Fhascologale  and  Sminthopsia).  These  forms  occur 
pTumania,  New  Guinea,  and  adjacent  islands,  as  well  as  in  Australia. 
^  iDost  formidable  of  the  jcrroup  are  the  Tasmanian  tiger  or  wolf 
f^^odnus  cyno€ephahm)ajid  the  Tasmanian  devi]  (Sarcophiluat  wrsinua), 
"lidi  are  confined  at  the  present  day  to  the  colony  indicated. 

6.  Koioryctidce. — The  recent  finding  of  a  mole-like  animal  in  Australia 
■  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  the  day.  The  marsupial 
■ofe  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  European  mole,  but  nevertheless 
■K  acquired  many  similar  habits — affording  a  valuable  lesson  in 
^nDelum  in  development.  It  is  known  only  from  central  South 
bitnlia. 

t  Didelphyidfw. — These  are  the  true  opossums,  and  being  confined  to 
•BMricA,  need  not  be  further  mentioned  here. 

Dogs  and  seals  form  the  carnivora  of  Australia.  The  dog  family 
'oHtdSop)  is  represented  by  the  dingo,  or  native  dog  (Canis  dhigo)y 
fed  hy  the  aboriginals  "  worregid " ;  dingo  being  only  the  aboriginal 
ne  for  the  domestic  dog  introduced  by  Europeans.  The  native  dog 
bund  in  all  parts  of  the  Australian  mainland,  and  will  inbreed  with 
domestic  dog,  crosses  being  common  throughout  the  settlements.  It 
[oestionable  whether  the  dingo  is  indigenous,  or  whether  it  has  been 
miaced  from  abroad.  It  was  undoubtedly  acclimatised  before  the 
inl  of  the  first  white  settlers.  The  dingo  does  not  bark,  its  temper 
itnictable,  and  it  works  great  liavoc  among  the  fiocks  of  the  settlers. 

"he  Rodentin  finds  representatives  in  many  species  of  native  rats,  the 
«  typical  ones  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Mua^  and  the  Jerboa-like 
as  to  the  genus  Coniluinis.  Tlie  familiar  water  rat  is  known  as 
hvmys  chrysogaster. 

"he  Chiraptera  are  well  in  evidence,  and  include  the  flying-foxes  and 
ly  iosectivorous  bats.  The  common  flying-fox  {PUrojyvs poliocephalus) 
Mt  with  in  the  brush  lands,  but  it  haunts  the  neighbourhood  of 
ns  daring  the  fruit  season,  making  great  depredations  among  the 
luds  and  gardens. 

f  Beals  (Pinnipedia),  the  species  found  off  the  coast  of  New  South 
lei  are  the  Australian  sea  bear  or  eared  seal  (Otaria  Forsteri),  and 
sea  leopard  (Ogmorhintis  leptonyx),  the  fonuer  being  a  sociable  and 
latter  a  solitary  species.  y^ 

jnoog  other  mammals  belonging  to  New  South  Wales,  or  found 
Igooas  to  its  coasts,  are  representatives  of  the  orders  Cetacea  and 
Dia,  the  first  comprising  whales,  porpoises,  and  dolphins ;  and  the 
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second,    iuaiiiitei\s  and   dugongs.     Whales   have  always  haunted 
coasts  of  tho  colony,  and  formerly  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on  in  oil' 
whalebone,  Twofold  Bay,  a]:)out  1308  miles  south  of  Sydney,  being 
cliief  Rt*at  of  tlie  industry.     Among  the  >srhalebone-whales  which  inh 
our  wators  maybe  mentioned  the  Southern  right  whale (/fa2<ei<a  atuim 
the    pigmy  whale    {Nfobalanui   viarginata),    and   the   Sulphop-bol 
{Balttmoptera  Hnttoni) ;  while  of  sperm  whales  there  ai*e  the  gigi 
Physeter  ma^'.rov.t^qthalns^  J/sHoplodon  /^n/ifrf/i,  and  Kogi-a  breviceps, 
dolphin  of  our  wiitei-s,  commonly  called  *^  poi*poi8e,''  is  not  disbingi 
able  from  tht^  common  and  cosmo|>o]it£in  forui,  Delphimis  ilelphis, 
onlay  Siren ia  is  i*epresen(ed  by  thtj  diigong  (IlaHcom  dugotig)^  bafe 
now  seldom  seen  south  of  Moreton  I^ay.      Its  flesh  is  highly  valao 
the  natives,  and  its  oil  is  a  g(X)d  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  g(^ological  research  has  broa^^ 
light  tlie  ivmains  of  numerous  extinct  specie>t  <if  gig«intic  nianun 
Tlio  largest  fossil  marsupial,  tlio  Diprotodon  aastndia,  an  lierbivQ 
monster,  was  its  largo  as  tlu^  rhinocoivis,  and  related  to  the  native 
or  the  wombat.  Its  bones  have  been  found  distributed  genfli 
througliout  eastern  and  southern  Austnilia.  Fossil  remains  of  anc 
large  mai*su])ial,  the  XotnthnnuiHy  named  by  tJie  late  W.  S.  Alaclea^ 
Zi/gomafurus.  ha\'e  also  )>een  found,  as  well  lus  of  a  member  of  the  & 
of  the  Phasrolonufldo:,  or  wombats,  and  of  a  mai-supial  rodent-like  oni 
named  the  Sf'npnrnodon.  h\  the  hone-breccia  of  the  Wellington  Vj 
C-aves  wen;  found  the  bones  of  gigantic  kangaro(>s  ( J/ficrw;;!!*  titan\  w 
havr-  ]»cfMi  plaee<l  in  tin;  genera  Palorchtistfis^  Procoptodon^  Protemno 
and  StIir)tf(rKs  :  hesiiles  tli<ise  of  tiie  Tlnilacolr.o  cnrnifex  and  the 
Thulncitms.  Tin*  Wcjlliui'ton  Vallev  Caves  liav<?  also  yielded  i 
remain^  of  a  *' j)orcupin<'"  {I'Jchidnu)  and  a  j)latypus  (Ornithorhymk 
iHtlonL'in;'  to  tin:  order  MonutrcMnata. 


Uei'Tilks  and   I»ati:a('iiians. 

Kiist  anionic  the  replili-s  may  be  nientiiined  the  snakes.  AlUu 
then?  are  very  many  species  of  both  vrnonuKis  and  harmless  tnu 
vol  there  are  oniv  alxml  live  which  an-  actuallv  harmful.  The  de 
snaktiK  of  tluf  iMihiiiv  are  as  follow  :  -  - 

1.  Tlu'  blairk  ^miki*.    -  ]*studH'h is  ptn'ph if rin ran, 

1.  The  brown  snake — hirnunin  ff*.'fili.s. 

.*».  TIh.i  tiger  or  brown -banded  snakv' -  -Xtthrhis  sfutntxis. 

•1.  The  >uperb  «»r  copper-headed  i^\\\\ki*--l>enisonia  snjitrha. 

o.  The  death  aihler    -Aninfhtt^i/tis  mttarrfica. 

To  thes*^  slionld  In*  add«*d  s^-veral   sea   snakes    not  infreijuently  ft 
on  thtj  coast.      Nr-arly  all  of  these  are  highly  venomous. 
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The  largest  of  the  harinless  .sp(»cios  ai'e  tme  jivthons,  known  as  the 
teBKnicl  and  carpet  snakes  {Python  spilot*>»).     Of  tree  dnakos  the  com- 
feMWMJrt.  is  Dendrophiit  punrtufatiut. 

Idzards  may  be  wiicl  to  swarni.  The  goannK«  of  wliicli  the  Voranns 
tsmrivit  nttainH  a  len^tli  of  ii  feet  or  more,  are  the  largest  kind.  Other 
BMDiIiar  forms  are  the  bliie-tonpueii  lizanls  (TUiqua  ttcmcmdttf  and 
J*,  nifin^-ftttfo),  the  Jew-lizard  (AmphiholvrvH  harhatus),  the  water  lizard 

E^ngnathvs  Ltftnieurii)^  and  tlie  spiny  lizard  (Etfrrnin  ('minin{flMmi). 
beRt-knou-n  gecko  is  the  rock  geckn  ((rifmnodactyhiH  plnfnrns)^  a 
harmlosK  though  curious,  little  creature,  much  feare<l  l»y  those  ignorant 
al  \tt>  nature. 

The  t^»rtoises  are  srmii-atjnatic,  and  l)olong  to  the  genera  CheJodivn 
and  Ennidin*o.  Although  twt)  species  of  crococlile  fi-equc'nt  the  rivers 
of  i^uecnslaiid,  they  are  fortunately  absent  <»n  the  New  South  Walt-s 
Md**  of  the  Uirder. 

<if  Batnicliians,  tliere  are  neither  newts  nor  sulainandei-s  on  the 
oontTTM^nt.  but  of  frogs  theiv  is  an  immense  clioic**,  thf  tivt^  frogs  (/////<') 
■nd  the  swamp  frogs  (Lhntindi/)taf*f*'s)  being  the  m<»st  famili>ir  fnrms. 


r>ii:i>s. 

Few  Cduntnes  can  IxKist  of  a  greater  variety  of  ixmutiful  birds  than 
New  South  Wales,  all  the  more  important  orders  uimI  families  of  th<» 
chuR  Aves  l)eing  n»pre«ented  in  the  fauna  of  the  colony.  In  the 
AuHtralian  <'ontinent  and  the  ailjacent  islands  no  less  than  770  species 
«f  hards  liave  l>een  «liseovered,  some  of  which  are  <»specially  inten^stiiig, 
and  among  tliese  may  he  mentioned  the  lyre-bird  {Me  it  urn  itupe.rlnt\  X\\i* 
statin  lK»wer-birfl  (Ptihninrhynrhua  violacrnH),  the  fawn-breasted  In^wer- 
binl  (Ciifamtfdodern  Cfrrinirfntriii)^  and  the  ten »th-bi lied  Viowit-} milder 
{Sc8noj^n*un dfuiirostvitt) :  the  m(»und-building  nialUvfowl  ( fApon  orpllnta)^ 
the  mound-building  brush-fowl  (Tah'gaHvH  Lathnmi),  \\.\n\  the  rollare<l 
plain- wanderer  (Pt'dionnmuf*  torfjuulitH).  Alany  of  the  Australian  birds, 
bendes  being  beautifully  y»lumjig(»d,  arc^  no  mean  songsters,  and  others 
again  an*  possesse<l  of  remarkable  powers  of  mindcry  and  ventrihM|uism. 

Th^  order  Aecipitres  is  woU  represented  in  New  South  Wales,  twenty- 
six  out  of  the  twenty-eight  specit^s  inhabiting  Australia  iM'ing  for.nd  in 
the  colony.  The  largest  «»f  all  our  binls  of  ]»rey  is  the  wedge-tailed  eagle 
iAquila  <ni*hix).  In  many  parts  of  the  cohaiy  this  tine  bird  is  inchnled 
in  the  list  oi^noxious  animals  and  birds,  in  consetpiencc  of  the  destruction 
winch  it  causes  amongst  lambs,  but  in  the  dingo  an<l  nibbit  infeste«l 
distrietR  it  is  prot-ecte^l  by  land -ownei-s  on  account  of  theetiectual  service. 
vhich  it  renders  in  keeping  th<jse  pests  in  check.  Another  useful  bird 
is  the  black -breaated  kite  {(•iyjHtir.tinia  mefonoHtn'mm),  fivquenting  the 
inland  districts.  As  many  as  thirty  rabbit  skulls  have  l>ef*n  found  under 
a  nest  of  a  pair  of  those  birds  (containing  young.     The  white- hell i«»d  sea 
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eagle  {Ilaliditus  huno(/aster)  and  the  wbite-headed  osprey  {Ptuu 
Irucocf'jjhf(lHt<)  frequent  the  bays  and  inlets  of  our  coast,  whDe  aev 
Hpt^,cies  of  hawks,  eaj;;les,  harriers,  kites,  and  a  kestrel  are  found  ink 
The.  sub  «»r(ler  Striges,  or  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  is  represented  by« 
Hpecies.  Chief  among  these  am  the  great  owl  of  the  brushes  (iifi 
fftremia)  and  the  sooty  owl  (Strix  tetiebricom),  found  in  the  OQl 
districts. 

Th(;  order  PsitUici  is  especially  numerous,  and  includes  many  beani 
species  of  cockatoos,  parrots,  pan*akeets,  and  lorikeets.  Among 
larger  species  are  the  white  and  bhick  cockatoos,  yellow  and  ] 
crested  ;  and  the  grey  pink-civsted  gallah.  The  parrot  family  is 
csj)ecially  strong,  some  of  the  most  notabh*  members  being  the  love-l 
(MelopsiUaciM  undftlaliis),  the  green  parrot,  and  many  kinds  of  lo 
all  gorgously  plumaged. 

Th(j  order  Picarise,  which  embraces  swifts,  kingfishers,  cuckoos, 
includes  one  very  remarkable  specimen,  viz.,  the  great  kingfisher,  gobi 
or  laughing- jackass,  so  called  from  its  extraordinary  mocking  laugh. 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  birds,  being  the  determined  enemy 
persistent  destroyer  of  small  reptih^s.  The  mopoke,  or  boolxx^ 
\Podarrfiis  ^tfif/oich's),  is  also  a  characteristic  member  of  this  o: 
which  includes  tlie  owlet  night-jar,  the  dollar  bird,  and  several  spi 
of  kingfishers.  ^ 

Tlie  order  Passeres  comprises  swaUows,  crows,  rifle-birds,  honey-ea' 
finches,  pittas,  etc.  This  is  the  largest  order  of  birds  in  Austn 
and  tlie  finest,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  family  is  the  Menurida*,  I 
South  Wales  possi'ss(js  a  handsome  species  of  this  remarkable  Aastn 
bii'd,  called  from  the  shape  of  its  tiiil  tlie  lyre-bird  (Mtnura  auperhc^ 
is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  fern  gullies  and  brush-forests  of  the  col 
To  the  order  Pass(rres  belong  also  the  crow-shrikes  of  the  genera  CraiCk 
and  ifijinnorhuin,  the  beautifully-plumaged  ivgent  birds  (Serie 
vielinuH),  whip-birds  {Fsop/iodes  crepitans),  swallows,  martins,  dian 
birds,  lly-catchers,  fan-tuils,  wedge-bills,  thickheads,  robins — i^ed-cap 
red-breasted,  and  yellow;  "superb  warblei's, "  emu-wrens,  mea 
pipits,  bristle-birds,  gniss,  cnmson,  and  painted  finches  ;  pittas,  gpo 
thrushes,  Iwjwer-builders,  ciit-birds,  rock-warblei's,  and  honey-^ 
{^fel^pha(fhla').  Worthy  of  special  notice  in  this  large  order  of  I 
are  the  bower-buildei*s.  Thi*ee  species  of  these  extraoitlinary 
interesting  birds  are  found  in  the  colony.  The  bnlliantly-plumi 
regent-bird  {kSifruuhin  ttvlinus),  which  forms  the  most  primitive  b< 
or  playing- place,  fn?(|uents  the  dense  coastal  brushes  of  the  noitl 
rivers;  tin*  satin  bower-bird  (I'filofiorhffuc/ms  ?:/o//ir<?w#),' is  foun 
the  scrubs  and  mountain-ranges  oi  eastern  Xew  South  Wales  ;  and 
spott^^d  bower-bird  (ChfamtpMfra  nutcidnta)^  inhabits  the  grassy  pi 
ami  light ly-ti m be i*ed  country  inland.  Scattered  alx)at  the  entranoi 
the  bowers  of  tlu^  last  two  species  are  j)ieces  of  bleached  bone, 
shells,  bright  feathers,  bits  of  looking-glass,  coins,  or  any  bright  ol 
which  the  binls  may  pick  up  in  the  bush. 
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order  Columbse  is  largely  represented  in  the  colony,  especially  in 
eat  primaeval  forests  of  tbe  coast  districts.  In  the  cedar  brushes 
Liverpool  Range  white-headed  fruit  pigeons  are  very  numerous  ; 
I  the  brush-forests  of  the  Clarence?,  the  Richmond,  the  Macleay, 
llawarra,  the  top-knot  and  large-tailed  pigeons,  and  the  wonga- 

{LetAcogarcia  picata),  so  prized  for  its  large  size  and  the  white- 
nd  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  are  very  plentiful.     The  bronze- winged 

(Fhaps  ciMlcoptera),  is  common  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  colony. 
1  species  of  these  birds  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
ge,  their  size,  and  the  excellence  of  their  flesh.  One  of  the  finest 
(,  the  partridge  bronze-wingeii  pigeon  (Ge&pfiaps  scripta),  is  found 
exclusively  in  the  plains  of  the  interior.  Doves  are  also  numerous, 
ofit  of  the  species  are  extremely  delicate  and  beautiful.  The  little- 
Jove  of  the  inland  districts  (Geopelia  ciinfiata)  is  the  prettiest 
en  of  this  family. 

game  birds  found  in  the  colony  l>elong  to  the  orders  Gallins^ 
[emipodii.  The  former  is  represented  by  the  wattled  talegallus 
liinif  Laf/uimi),  found  in  the  northern  coastal  scrubs  and  contiguous 
Eun  ranges,  and  the  mallee  fowl  (Lipoa  ocellnta),  inhabiting  the 
diatricts.  Both  of  these  birds  belong  to  the  family  Jfe.f/apodiida; ; 
re  mound-raising  birds,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  scraped-up 
f  leaves,  d(?caying  vegetable  matter,  and  sand.  To  this  order  also 
the  stubble  quail  (Coturnix  ppctoralis)^  the  swamp  quail  (Sj/noicmt 
^w),  ami  the  king  quail  (ExcrilfaUyria  Utieata),  the  last-named 
being  probably  the  smallest  game  bird  in  the  world.  The  order 
•odii,  which  by  some  authorities  is  included  in  the  Gallina*,  is 
!nte<l  by  four  species  of  turnix,  commonly  known  as  quail,  and 
aarkable  collared  plain  wiinderer  (PedionomuM  torquatus), 

order  Grallatores  includes  many  genera,  and  to  it  belongs  the 
iian  bustard,  commonly  known  as  the  Plain  turkey  {Eupodotis 
«),  as  well  as  the  waders,  such  as  stilts,  water-crakes,  ibises. 
jIs,  gallinulos,  spoon-bills,  herons,  bitterns,  and  many  others. 

«ig  water-birds,  Natatores,  are  enormous  numbers  of  wild-fowl  of 
leriptions,  ducks,  geese,  grebes,  as  well  as  black  swans.  The 
R  essentially  an  Australian  bird,  and  nitay  be  met  with  in  all 
f  the  continent.  The  onler  embraces,  also,  the  large  and  very 
species  of  sea-birds  fi-equenting  the  coast,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Bses,  gulls,  petrels,  and  connorants. 

order  Struthiones,  or  running  birds,  is  rei)resented  by  the  emu 
\itu  novai'?iollandue\  the  largest  bird  in  this  part  of  the  globe, 
3,  unfortunately,  rapidly  being  exterminated. 

ies  the  birds  mentioned  above,  there  are  others  of  perhaps 
ite,  but  numerous,  and  frequently  very  beautiful.  They  are 
lirably  described  and  depicted  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Mr. 
which  occupies  a  high  rank  amongst  the  scientific  publications  of 
tray. 
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Fishes. 

According  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  E.  Teni8on-Woods,S.  J.,  no  leas  tiumi 
different  families  of  fishes,  comprising  348  species,  ^-eqaeDt  the  vi 
of  New  South  Wales.     These  are  enumerated  in  the  sabjoined  taU 


Maine  oif  family. 


No.  of 
■peoiM. 


Hmme  of  family. 


Kaof 


PcrciHie    50 

Squoniipintics  ...  4 

Kandidft;  2 

MuUida'    3 

Hparids     14 

Cirrhitidre    6 

«Scorpeenidiu     11 

Teuthidid» 2 

Berycidie 3 


!| 


Kurtidse 
Polynemidn- 
Sciienids?  ... 
Xiphiidsei  .... 
Tnclliuridse 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

Aoronurida' 1 

Oaraogidie    ...  15 

Cyttida'    J 

Coryphienida; 2 

«Kcoinbridw   10 

Trachinida* 5 

Batrachida'  1 

PedicuUkti     4 

i^ttidie    

Cataphracti 

ifobiidft'    15 

Blenniida* 17 

Sphyra^nida*     3 

Atherinida^  4 

Mugilida'   I      7 

Fistularidse 1 


Opbiocephalidu'  !  1 

Traohypteridfe    1 

Pomfecentrida'    |  4 

Labrida' 18 

Gadopsida'   ,  I 

Oadida? |  4 

Pleuroneotidie     % 

Siluriidie  5 

Scopelida'     6 

iSalmonidfe   i 

OaJaziida' 7 

Scombresocidw    6 

Clupeida^ 12 

Chiroccntrida' I 

Rymlirachidfe  1 

MuiwnidEe    11 

8yiignathida>   ^6 

Sclerodemii 21 

GymnodoDtefi 12 

Carcharidtt S 

Lamnidtt- 1 

Soyllida;    3 

Cestraoiontidn*    2 

Spinacida^ 1 

Kninidft'   1 

Pxistiophoridie    1 

Rhinoliatida    2 

Trygoiiidw   3 

Torpedinida*    1 

Kahda?   1 


The  edible  fishes  comprise  1 05  different  species  ;  amongst  the 
known  may  Ite  mentioned  : 

Tlie  Rclniaj)per  (Pagrus  unipolar),  the  most  valuable  of  all  AioUi 
fishes,  is  found  alonjj  tin*  >vhole  extent  of  the  coast,  and  is  rerrd 
dant.  It  is  a  deep-water  fisli,  found  generally  ncair  rocky  pobii 
reefs  running  out  into  the  sea.  Tlie  schnappers  ^*  sdiooL**  ts  i 
termed,  during  the  sunimer  numths,  and  are  then  most  jAeuttbaH. 
young  lisli,  known  us  red  bream,  frequents  the  harbows  and  ert« 
of  the  coafit,  but  is  never  found  in  shallow  water.  l%e  Hckatff 
caMglit  by  tlie  hook,  which  it  takes  freely,  2us  it  "will  attack  aloM^ 
bait.  Itsonietinieis  attains  a  very  large  size,  weighing  as  mock  «  3( 
The  fish  cur(*s  well,  and  is  said  to  l)e  equal  to  the  iinest  ood,  audi 
every  res|>ect  superior  to  ling. 


EIiIBUe  fWHES. 

drvp-wuU-i'  lirii,  i»iif>iit  with  Uii'  Jim^  hmA  rankB 
i-puWc  tetiinutiou  Hs  uii  inliblti  fish.  The  BUfiJily  ie  not  inrf-v,  uh 
b  ■»  nnt  sjipi'iivUy  stmjrht  iif tnr,  Imiitie;  chit^y  tibtaiiit>d  iiy  liKhcnnwi 
■^  (if  Bcbnn{^r.  Thv  dwinigni  i«  BcienliHcoUy  interesting  ns  une 
wltlrst.  forum  »f  hony-'lMtir*  now  surt-ifwiK. 

ihhwk  r«ii-k-iMHl  is  cuii;iiclen!d  mie  of  the  Iwst  of  Anstmlian  lish, 

^  shKi  >  ilttep-wAtnr  fiah,  nmrur  capturMi  In-  the  net.     It  ^iws  t<i 

iipechiHtnd  from  35  %,  tii  40  Hi.  bptrig  nut  uiicoiDimni,  M'hikt 

'rcajrti'ng  over  Iftltlli.  ure  mrt  -witli   in   l.h.-  niiirlirta.      Tt  is  found 

«lnindMntiy  in  the  warmer  wiitflrs    <if  tin-  tirii-t,)]  of  lliii  ciilimy, 

^^  ins  lavpT  piMjKirtiwTis  tlwn  ii<  the  •inulhwanl  of 

■r.      In  111''  »-iriiiity  of  the  isInri'lG  hiag  "ff  tSie  New  South  Walwi 

^^-d»B   So»l    RnpkB,'  SoliterieB,    Elizabeth   Ueef.    Hiid    Lortl   H(.«e 

1 — thr  black  rock>cod  may  he  inkea  in  alniont  any  ((tiantity,  and 

I  largest  size. 

fish  cif  iptMl  eiae  nnd  beauty,  knnwn  in  AoKtraHii  u^  the  Bnlnmii.  is 
ufflhe  ctutHt  in  prodigious  quantitieH.  It  has  no  affinity  whatevur 
trne  Enliuon.  and  is  inferior  ak  an  article  uf  focxl. 
'  flat^untd,  o  line  fish.  i>f  which  there  are  several  viiriftjets  in 
Md  btitb  by  the  houk  and  nt-t.  It  is  of  excellent  i|Uality.  and  ranks 
iDii>nfrsT  New  Routh  Wales  fishes. 

veiiv  fdur  Bjiecieeuf  whttinf;  found  in  thenc  wat«rK.    Thp  uoiunion 

Biiid  the  tmni])et«r- whining  are  both  veiy  Bbtoidant,  but 

two  apecies  i»re  moi'e  inre.      The  sand-whiting  is  perliaps  the 

torn,  in  dr^mnd  in  the  nietrt^Kititjin  markets,  where  it  is  to  b« 

nd  all  the  ywtr  round. 

'  jm-feih  i»  the  lai^est  edible  tinh  fonnd  on  the  New  Sootli  Wales 
atiaiuiiig  ^iimetimes  i\  l«n^iti  of  -'i  i«vt.  It  is  found  nt  all  Hensrms, 
w«t  frequently  during  suuinii:'!-.  The  tero^hn  is  uf  tlie  sanii' family 
'  JFv-Ahh,  thougti  it  doHE  not  reitclj  ild  m^nal  size.  Tl.e  air  bladdor 
[B  Mid  trf  eipelleut  quality,  li^ng  uf  preat  value  fur  the  waking  of 

*  maekurel  is  obtMined  in  enaiinouti  qua.ntitie»;  uS  the  const,  anil 
1  in  tlie  faarbnur&.  It  ie  a  goixl  iish  when  -eaten  fresh,  hnt 
rapidly. 
Kfanrily  of  Muplidft.  <n*  mullets,  in  well  represented  in  Au.straliiui 
I.  "nw  nen  muilet.  ie  a  iurp;  iA,  offteii  attaining  a  length  iif  2  feet, 
'Wei^il  of  8  H>.  It  i*  regwrded  tn-  some  autlioritieK  as  unsurpniKied 
knen  aiifl  tlelicApy  of  flavour  4iy  any  fish  in  the  woi'Id  ;  and  it 
liume  shores  in  ixiuntle^^  nuniWi's  iu  tlje  seu^n  wticii  it  is  in  the 
n^titm.  When  young  U*  tieh  fceops  enttpoly  to  the  creeks  and 
wlirm;  il.  iiHrraaaeti  in  siw  very  rafiidly,  imt  -when  full-grown  it 
iiet^ii  waters. 

r*  art  fnor  spafieK  td  gar-fish  found  lai  the  New'  South   Walss 

Tlie  Sydney-  ^icr-t)^  is  verj  nbutidaiit,  especially  tti*  ards  the  end 

nimer,   lunkiiig   it*  npfieitriince   in  sli'iiils,   mjinetimes  of  enortaona 
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size.  Tlie  river  gtir-lish  is  even  of  better  quality  thau  the  last  mc 
l>ut  it  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  The  other  species  are  seh 
witli.  There  are  numerous  other  varieties  of  fishes  found  in  th 
of  New  Soutli  Wales,  many  of  which  are  very  valuable  as  ai 
food,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  i 
obtained  as  those  referred  to. 

Destructive  fishes  are  by  no  means  nire,  the  shark  famil 
largely  represented,  not  only  in  the  deep  sea,  off  the  coast,  but 
the  harbours.  Tlie  shark  is  not,  however,  absolutely  valueles 
tins  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Chinese  markets ;  the  skin  also  h 
conmiercial  value  ;  while  from  the  liver  is  extracted  a  large  qua 
valuable  oil,  equal  in  every  respect  to  cod-liver  oil. 

Several  varieties  of  fishes  which  have  long  disappeared  fro 
l)arts  of  the  world  are  still  represented  in  New  South  Wales.  J 
these  is  the  cestracion,  or  Port  Jackson  shark,  whose  teeth  i 
those  of  the  fossil  acrodis  found  in  the  mesozoic  deposits. 

During  the  season  th(j  Australian  waters  t(?em  with  herri 
season  of  immigration  being  the  last  six  montlis  of  the  year.  T 
four  sp(»cies,  but  two  only  are  of  commercial  impoi'tance,  thougli 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  shoals  might  leac 
discovery  of  other  valuable  species.  The  most  valuable  of  thii 
of  fishes  is  the  pilchard.  The  Australian  i»ilchard  in  a  fresh 
equal  in  excellence  to  the  Atlantic  pilchard,  and  thei*e  is  ever 
to  suppose  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  quantities  sufficient  tc 
fomi)etitiou  to  be  entered  into  with  the  bloater  and  sardine  of 
Tlu;  maray  also  pass  northward  at  the  same  time  as  the  pilcharc 
like  pi-odigious  numbers,  but  both  species  keep  well  away  fi 
shore. 

The  rivei*s  of  the  colony  produce  some  niost  excellent  speci 
fresh-water  fish.     The  Murray,  Munnimbidgee,  Lachlan,  and 
are  the  most  plentifully  stocked,  the  Murmy  cod  (Olu/onis  M 
Iwinjj  perhaps  the  most  highly  esteem(»d  of  their  fishes?.     Anot 
of  the  .same  species  is  the  OUgonis  Macqmiriensxs^  which  is  to 
with  in  the  upper  V>ranches  of  the  Clarence.     Specimens  of  bo 
varieties  of  fresh-water  cod    have  been  found  weighing  as  n 
100  lb.     The  silver  perch,  and  several  kinds  of  the  Percidie  fe 
Highly  prized  for  their  delicacy,  are  plentiful  in  the  rivera. 
Richmond  River  the  cat-fish  {Copidoglanis  tmidanus)  is  very 
whilst  htjrrings  and  mullet  are  caught  in  almost  all  the  eastc 
of  the  colony. 

Little  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  acclimatise  1 
varieties  of  edible  fishes,  although  success  would  most  proba' 
any  effoi'ts  in  this  direction,  every  difficulty  having  been  o 
Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.       Large  (juantities  < 
have   been   distributed   in   various  localities,  including  U 
Reservoir. 


THE  AUSTBALIAX  OYSTER. 
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of  local  aliell-tirth  in  eoouomic  iDtei'fst  im  ilie  oyaler.  Two 
■ou  the  coast  of  New  South  Waleit~H  iai'ge  one,  couHideied 
i  of  the  Eogliah  oyBt«i-  {Untren  edulu),  and  popularly  knuwn 
oyst«r  ;  anil  a  smaller  sort,  the  rock  oyster  (0.  gltimerula). 
oyKter  reaches  in  Sydney  the  northern  limit  of  its  I'a.nge, 
^attAin  here  to  the  luxuriant  growth  which  it  exhibila  in 
tes.  The  prolific  beds  of  Stewart's  Island,  New  Zealand, 
{^  proportion  of  the  supply  of  mud  oysters  fur  the  Auh- 
:ets.  This  oyHler  prefers  deep  and  muddy  places,  where  it 
a  leu^th  of  8  indies.  Xowhere  is  it  now  abundant,  and, 
IBnu>  Ui  be  appruaching  extinction.  The  blnutcs  formerly 
it,  but  funnoisseura  nf  tlie  superior  mce  disparage  it  as 
mrse. 

le  mud  oyster,  the  rock  oyster  is  well  suited  to  cultivation. 

Qu<>euHland,  favi^mred  alike   by  more  congenial  uUniiiCe, 

^ta  ttf  shoal  and  shelt^jred  water,  and  appropriate  legislation, 

in  of  this  R{tecies  has  >)een   most  successful.     The  beds  in 

y  snpply  not  oidy  the  local  demand,  but  also  the  re4[tiire~ 

e  southftm  capitals.     Though  falling  short  of  the  jierfeotion 

tlie  cultivation  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  New  York 

tatiagement  of  the  Queensland  oyster-beds  excels  that  of  any 

ftlian  fishery.     When  accurate  details  of  the  mode  of  breeding 

oyster  Kball  have  been  found  by  exact  acientific  inquiry, 

ipctuawill  be  g^ven  to  this  flourishing  industry.     At  present 

Inown  is  that  in  its  hiibits  the  Australian  rock  oyster  differs 

rm  the  English  andAjnerican  kindfc.     Tnciden^ly,  it  may 

ll  that  the  English  oyster  cannot  be  consumed  in  May,  June, 

August,  but  the  Facitic  oyster  is  in  season  all  the  year  rouniL 

h«pter  on  "  Fisheries"  it  will  be  seijn  that  large  quantities 

fcre  imported  into  the  colony  every  year,  and  it  is  evident, 

Jiat    the   local   market  will   aflbrd   antpl«  support   to   the 

of  the  bays  and  deltas  of  northern  New  South  Wales.     The 

:«s  are  floods  and  sliiftiug  .sandbanks,  and  the  deprp< 

boring  womiB  and  whelks  ;  while  among  the  advantages  of 

occupation  ars  the  quickness  of  I'etums  and  the  smallness 

tgaired. 

spat  Bi-e  tlin.wn  off  at  various  times,  but  especially 
Wcut'  in  the  spring,  after  which  the  rocks  between  tide-niai'ks 
ntUy  plastered  with  young  shells  of  the  size  of  a  shilling. 
»jority  of  these  peiish  ;  those  surviving  reach  maturity  in 
montha,  and  probably  increase  in  size  for  two  or  thi-ee 
m  adult,  their  length  is  about  3  inches.  Typically,  they 
waved,  black-pnrple  edges.  Form  and  colour,  however, 
by  environment  that  specimens  from  different  situations 
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liiive  beon  given  different  names.  That  they  are  really  « 
liowever,  proved  by  takin*^  a  young  purple  and  crumple 
from  a  position  on  rocks  washed  by  waves,  and  placmg  it  < 
flat  in  calm  wat-er.  Here  it  develops  a  thtn,  white, 
large  shell  ;  so  that  one  shell  may  show  -one  icjrm  at  o 
another  at  the  other,  the  line  of  junction  marking  the  per 
ference. 

No  shell-iisli  other  than  oysters  a,re  regularly  consumed  it 
Wales,  the  Australian  inheriting  and  accentuating  the  Bri 
for  such  small  game.     Occasionally,  however,  there  are  exp 
at  the  Svdnev  fish  market  the  whelk  (Potnmidei*  €hpnin% 
cockle  (Area  trappzvt\  the  former  b<»ing  cfM»ked,  and  the 
<»ither  cooked  or  raw.     Both  the  whelk  and  the  cockle  are  i 
hut  neither  is  at  all  like  its  English  namesake.     Probably 
food   is  i-estricted  to   the  (xreek  and   Italian  (^lament  of 
population.      The   mutton  fish,  or   *'abalone"of  Califoru 
{I/aliotift  Jiftevoita),  is  consunied   by  the   Chinese,   who,  it  : 
collect  it  f<»r  export  :  but  the  ordinary  citizen  is  unacquair 
The   "  ugarii',"'  conmionly  miscalled   by  8ydnw  anglers  b^ 
name  of  "pipi "  (/>r//^ru-  f^ffoidpn)^  in  fn'quently  used   for 
for  f<K»d.     As  an  ui-ticle  of  dic-t,  various  squid  (Sr.jna  citJtraf 
<tc.)  are  left  to  the  fcu-eign  and  coloiu'ed  of  the  local  sea-farinj 
but  as  bait  their  good  qualitic^s  are  better  appreciat(»d.     Th 
New  South  Wales  are  not  rich  in   ornamental   shells,  but  t! 
and  ran*  **  king-cockle*'  {Tr'ujowia  Lamnrrkli)  from  Sydney  ] 
valued  g«^rn,  an<l,  as  a  brooch,  may  often  b<»  seen  worn. 

OF  ]K'sts  in  this  divisi«m  of  natuml  history,  the  lood  s])e 
worm,  the  *' cobra  "'  (Trrrfiit  .sVf/r///"),  has  wrought  great  dami 
sliij)ping,  wharves,  and  ]>i('i*s.  It  is  a  fa;-  largei-  and  more 
species  than  any  occuri'ing  in  Ruropeaii  watei-s.  In  £ 
i'ommon  Kiiropean  snail,  the  "lini;u.-on"  dear  to  tlie  French  ej 
ftKjM'rMft)^  lias  now  obtnined  a  firm  footing,  and  ravjigt-s 
vegetables  alike. 

CursTACEA. 

The  crust ae(>nn  fauna  of  New  South  Wales  is  extren 
species,  but  only  alM)ut  twelve  kinds  are  used  as  an  article  < 
these,  six  are  fairlv  coiiiiiioi!  an<l  Iii^ldv  esteemed  as  food 
follow  : 

Connnon  Swimminj;  Crab  { yrphmnK  prl.tf/i^n/i^  Linn.).- 
c(»nniionest  crab  oHerefl  fur  sale  in  Svdnev.  It  often  atta 
<if  '2  or  .S  111.,  ami  is  always  in  great  deinaufl,  tinding  a  r> 
prices  varviuij  from  l\i\,  to  *.*d.  e»eh.  The  pn7iri]»nl  supplies  i 
in  Svdnev  HarUmr,  and  from  Txitanv  IJav.  The  shell  or 
this  RjK*eif»s  is  veiy  broad,   and  ornamented   on  the   front 
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t^-iovur  spineSb  Six.  o£  those  are  situated  between  the  eyes,  and 
,tUL  each  side,  the  last  being,  much  larger  than  the  others. 
fimming  Crab  {Gomommuk  cruoifefia^  Fabr.)« — ^This  species  is  not 
BOn*  altliough.  it  ma^  be  seen,  exposed  for  sale  in  large  numbers 
Bg  tome  montha  a£  the  yeac  It  attains  to  a  size  slightly  exceeding 
preceding  specie|.  The  claws  are  shorten,  stouter,  and  the  spines  on 
aans  large,.  Qompoeesed,  and  tooth-like.  The  front  edge  of  the  shell 
nod  with,  tjwenty:  spines — six  on  each  side  and  eight  between  the 
k  The  colour  ia  **  mldish,  with- yellowish  spots  and  bands,  of  which. 
middle  one  repreeenta  a  cross.'' 

hngrove  Crab  {JScylla  mrrcUa^  Forsk.). — This  is  the  largest  and  most 
lable  crab  obtained  on  our  coast.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  common ; 
,  a  fairly  large  number  have  been  exposed  for  sale  during  the  last 

years.  Th<j  price  ranges  from  Is.  to  *2s.  6(1.  each.  The  main 
plies  are  obtain<Kl  from  Botany  Bay.  In  this  species  the  claws  are 
r  larf^e  ;  the  front  edge  of  the  shell  is  ai-med  with  twenty-four  nearly 
al  spines  ;  and  the  back  of  the  shell  is  convex  and  smooth.  The 
mr  of  the  mangrove  crab  when  alive  is  olive-brown.  It  inhabits 
p  holes  in  the  mud,  and  comes  out  at  low  tide  to  fe(Ml. 
iydney  Craw-fish  (Pal'uiurus  IlUf/eliij  Heller). — The  craw-fish,  or 
iter  (as  it  is  usually  called),  is  very  abundant  along  the  whole  eoast- 
i,  but  the  chief  supplies  are  obtained  at  Port  Stephens.     It  is  by  far 

largest  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  crustaceans  of  New  South 
lies,  often  attaining  to  8  or  10  lb.  in  weiglit  Betw(K?n  four  and  five 
usand  dozf'n  are  sold  annually  in  the  wholesale  markets  at  prices 
ting  from  1  s.  to  20s.  p(»r  dozen. 

V.  second  species  is  often  seen  offered  for  sale  tlio  "  Southern  Craw- 
ls (/*oi?iwMrMir/y^/rtm/ii),  which  is  etjual  to  the  Sydney  craw-fish  as  an 
icle  of  fooil,  although  usually  much  smaller.  It  may  readily  be 
tiDgaished  by  the  highly-sculptured  seguients  of  the  alxlomen,  and 
the  numerous  hairs  surrounding  the  bases  of  the  spines. 
liver  Cray-fish  (Astacopsis  serrahis,  Shaw).-  -Th(;  cray-fish  is  seldom 
i«l  for  sale  in  Sydney,  but  it  is  much  used  as  food  along  the  banks 
the  inland  rivers.  Tliese  crustaceans  often  .attain  to  a  foot  or  more 
ength,  and  are  highly  prized  in  the  winter  season,  when  they  are  in 
Ir  best  condition. 

/ommon  or  Sand  Prawn  (Pentteits  canaliculaius,  Olivier). — The 
imon  prawn  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  during  the  gre^iter  part 
he  year,  but  in  midwinter  there  is  at  times  a  failing-of!  in  the  supply, 
prices  rise  accordingly.  In  addition  to  the  demand  for  consumption 
*ood,  this  pniwn  is  nmch  used  as  bait,  and  fre^quently  fetches  very 
I  prices  in  times  of  scarcity.  Largo  specimens  oft(?n  reach  8  or  D 
les  in  length.  The  principal  supplies  are  obtained  from  Sydney 
'hour,  Botany,  and  Cape  Hawke.  The  species  may  be  recognised  by 
deep  grooves  which  extend  along  each  side  of  the  beak  oi*  rostrum 
rhe  hinder  margin  of  the  carapace,  and  by  the  rostrum,  which  is 
ed  above  with  ten  or  twelve  spines  and  with  one  beh)w. 
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Tiger  Prawn  (Fenaeus  monodon,  Fabr.). — ^The  tiger  prawn  is  a 
wliich  appears  to  frequent  the  coast  at  irregular  intervals.  Occai 
it  is  captured  in  abundance  in  Sydney  Harbour  and  at  Botany. 
8])ecies  may  be  readily  identified  by  the  numerous  dark-coloarei 
bunds  on  the  body  and  by  the  rostrum  or  beak,  which  has  six  o 
teeth  above  and  three  or  four  below.  I 

River  Prawn  (Fenaetis  Macleayi^  Haswell). — The  river  prawn 
so  large  as  the  two  preceding  species,  seldom  exceeding  4  or  5  io 
length.  It  is,  however,  very  abundant,  and  appears  to  be  obt 
during  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  rostrum  of  this  species  has 
six  teeth  above,  but  none  below — a  characteristic  which  enables  J 
easily  distinguished  from  other  forms. 
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HE  vegetation  o£  New  South  Wales  is  both  extensive  and  varied  as 
regards  species.  The  flowering  plants  and  vascular  cryptogams 
08  and  lycopods)  of  the  colony — the  indigenous  species  of  which 
iber  approximately  3,400,  without  taking  cognisance  of  a  large 
ttber  of  varieties — have  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  botanists, 
owledgfcin  regard  to  the  Thallophytes  {Algee, /ungt^  and  lichens)^  and 
the  Bryophytes  {IlepaticWy  or  Liverworts,  and  mosses)  is  still  very 
perfect,  but  is  being  added  to  almost  daily.  Approximately  there 
e  been  enumerated — 

Algof 200 

Fttngi  (from  the  microscopic  fungi,  such  as  nists,  to  the 

large  fungi,  weighing  several  pounds)    500 

Lichens 300 

Liverworts    100 

Mosses  260 

hat  the  total  number  of  indigenous  plants  recorded  is  about  4,760. 
addition  to  these,  a  large  number,  both  of  useful  plants  and  of  weeds, 
5  been  introduced,  some  of  which  have,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
laced  the  indigenous  vegetation. 

xclosive  of  cellular  cryptogams,  there  are  about  130  natural 
n  of  plants  represented  in  the  indigenous  flora  of  New  South 
es.  The  orders  with  the  largest  numbers  of  representatives,  so  far 
hey  have  been  ascertained,  are  given  below.  The  figures  are 
oximatc,  as  the  numbers  are  frequently  being  added  to  : — 

(a)  Dicotyledons — 

1.  i?t(toc€a' (Boronia  family)  95 

2.  Ltgumino^tf  (including  110  Acacias  or  Wattles,  the 

Australian  gpenus  containing  the  largest  number 

of  species) 460 

3.  Myrictcetr    (Myrtle    family,   including  the  genus 

EuecUyptuSf  the  Australian  genus  containing  the 
largest  number  (60)  of  individuals) 215 

4.  Com/Hwte  (Daisy  family) 300 

5.  ^/XKTtc^cp  (Epacris  family)  80 

6.  C^mo/Hx/iacf n»  (Salt -bush  family) 76 

7.  Pr<rf«w:fcp  (Waratah  family) 150 

8.  £icpAar&iacf(7  (Euphorbia  family)    75 


(1  =  depth,  1=  length  of  beam,  and  s  =- co-efficient  of  rapture  or  1 

HlreBS  per  square  inch  :— 


in  South  Waki— 

Sjwtted  gnm   

'>r«y  gum    

Flooded  gum  

Reilgum      

WooByhntt     

Bluckbutt    

White  ironbsrk 
firey  irontnrk    ,. 
Red  ironbark 

Foreatoak   

Turpentine 

■StriDgybftrk    


1-022 
1-067 
1-177 


T»llow-wood   l-23:l 

Austrolivi  teak      l-OOO 

Muhogany    ! -201 

Forest  miihogiLiiy  1-156 

Swamr)  mahoganv     1-2I6 

White  beech       1 -OOH 

Mountain  aah      '  IOCS 

Roiewood     .1  1-189 

Pine      -808 

European  anil  olhtr  Foreiijn— 


Alb  . 

Beech   

Birch    

Bul1et-trc«  

Cheitnut      

Fir,  Red  pine      

fireenheart 

Kauri  pine  (New  Zealand)  .. 

Lance  wood     

Lignum  vitfc   

Mahogany  (Hoodunw) 

(Spaniah)      

Uak(Briti8h)       

„     {Danzig)  


■090 


).  par  aq.  iud 
I8,»0 
13,100 
14,800 
6,000 
12,700 
13,700 
16,900 
17.flOO 
16,300 
15,000 
11,700 
13,000 
10,300 
15,260 
14,400 
14,000 
13.800 


13,000 
10,600 
11.700 
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8.700 

-9!> 

10.600 

-30 

■Mto   -88 

15,600 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

S  record  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  Crown  colony  is  more  a  matter 
)f  history  than  of  current  statistics.  It  is  therefore  not  proposed 
,  in  the  following,  sketch,  with  events  prior  to  the  establishment 
ponsible  Grovernment ;  but  a  brief  narrative  of  the  early  history 
ttlement  of  the  country  will  be  found  in  the  opening  pages  of  this 
J. 

present  form  of  government  was  inaugurated  forty-three  years 
le  "  Act  to  confer  a  Constitution  od  New  South  Wales,  and  to 
i  Civil  List  to  Her  Majesty,"  having  received  the  Royal  assent  on 
ii  July,  1855.  This  important  statute  was  proclaimed  in  Sydney 
i  24th  November  of  the  same  year,  and  at  once  came  into 
km,  sweeping  away  entirely  the  former  system,  and  constituting 
^ve  representative  Chamber — thus,  by  the  granting  of  equal 
ges,  making  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  the  equals  of  their 
jmen  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  ties  which  bound  the 
to  the  mother  country  were  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  Constitu- 
ct  simply  conceded  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  the  rights 
prevailed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing  themselves, 
being  governed  by  Ministers  responsible  to  a  Parliament  elected 
ular  vote.  The  authority  vested  in  the  Sovereign  remains  the 
IS  before,  though  the  mode  of  its  exercise  is  widely  difierent. 
118  to  Responsible  Grovernment,  the  Sovereign  exercised,  through 
remor,  almost  despotic  power,  this  official  uniting  in  himself  the 
re  and  legislative  functions.  Personal  liberty  and  independence 
herefore,  to  no  small  degree  in  his  control ;  but  with  the  establish- 
I  Responsible  Government  this  state  of  things  ceased,  and  the 
t  measure  of  individual  liljerty  is  now  found  compatible  with  the 
)tection  of  public  rights.  The  readiness  with  which  the  people 
ix>lony  adapted  themselves  to  the  forms  and  practice  of  their  new 
nent  was  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  fully  justified  their  assum])- 
its  privileges. 

laws  are  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  "  by  and  with  the 
of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly,"  the 
lOr,  as  the  Royal  Deputy,  immediately  giving  the  assent  of  the 
Ign  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  or,  if  he  should  think  fit,  reserving 
ar  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty.  In  order  that  the  Cons^-i- 
may  be  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  under 
:•  beads,  the  several  elements  of  which  the  Government  and 
tare  consist. 
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are  cut  down  and  sawn :  and  in  view  of  its  Hpecial  imports 
account  of  tlie  forest  wealth  of  the  colony  in  ffiven  in  some  d 
the  chapter  dealing  with  forestry — the  suhject  lieing  dismissi 
with  a  hrief  description  of  the  appe«iranoe  of  th(^  forests,  and  thi 
of  the  principal  timl>er  ti^een  of  commercial  value. 

Forests  extend  over  almost  the  whole  area  of  the  colony,  ex 
portions  of  the  Monaro,  the  Lachlan,  the  Murrumhidgee  diatric 
the  ti'ans- Darling  region,  where  extensive  treeless  plains  occur, 
with  salt-bush,  scrub,  or  species  of  natural  grasses,  the  most  im 
of  which  hav<*  already  lieon  described.  The  country  cove 
timber  may  Ik*  divided  int^*  thret;  classes — open,  brush,  am 
forests. 

Ojjeu  forests  cover  the  givatest  portion  of  the  surface  of  tlie 
and  are  found  in  everv-  formation.  The  tre(»s  met  with  are  chieiij 
of  Eucalyptus,  Angophora,  and  other  genera  of  tlu*  onler  Myrtaoe 
prevalence  of  the  eucalypti,  and  the  large  extent  covered  by  the 
give  the  country  a  rather  monotonous  aspect.  But  the  ]Kirk-like 
ance  of  the  open  forests,  and  the  lieauty  of  the  many  flowering 
win  admiration  in  spite  of  the  sameness  of  the  trees  ;  while  e 
4lull,  gi-eyish  blue  of  the  foliage  of  the  gum-trees,  when  relievec 
yellow  blossoms  of  the  wattle,  including  the  gnu.vful  myall,  or  the 
ful  and  shapely  kurnijong,  is  not  without  its  attractiveness.  T 
are  for  the  most  ]>art  straight  and  cylindrical  in  the  tnnik,  an 
full  grown  tht'ir  first  branch  is  at  a  considenible  height  from  the 
The  roots  of  tiie  eucalyptus  often  Heat  no  gi-eat  distance  from  the 
M.»il,  an  adaptation  of  nature;  to  the  }»eouliar  climatic  condition! 
country.  1'h«*  tiu(^st  specimens  of  most  of  the  timlier  ti'ees,  those ; 
tlie  most  valuable  timlier,  aiv  found  on  rids^es  and  hill  sides,  i 
frequently  t«M>  rough  an<l  stony  tur  cultivation.  This  circumc 
in  nianv  wavs  fnrrunate  fin-  the  colon  v.     In  the  coui'sc*  of  set* 

«  ft  » 

whe'U  the  rich  plains  are  tienutled  «)f  their  trees,  and  when  scar 
maketimlxM*  nioi*eap])n'riated  than  it  is  at  ])resent,  land  not  ada 
agricultund  settlem**nt  will  still  be  available  for  the  cultivatio 
finest  tHM's.  Amongst  the  many  ti-ees  of  connnerrial  value,  i 
.specimens  «>f  red  gum  (A*,  n^sfratn)  and  apple-tri*es  {Angophi 
rflntina)^  on  the  northern  river  flats,  mark  the  course  of  the  B 
while  on  the  ridges  and  mountain  sides  other  s]»ecies  predomini 
US  the  white  f>r  she-ironbark  (K.  jwnifuhUn)^  narrow-leaved  i 
(/.'.  rrfhm)^  bi-oad-leavt^l  ironlNirk  (£.  slfffntfthhutr)^  mugga  or  i 
Ijark  (A\  Mif/^rnxiffntt),  black  butt  (A',  jflhiiurls)^  white  niahog 
tirmrnnitifM)^  tallow-woml  (A*.  wi/'Trxvir*/*),  spotted  gum  {£,  mi 
j;rey  Ih)x  (A*.  hfmiffhf'Hft),  reil  mahogany  (A',  ri'jtt/nf'^nt),  S'^J  \ 
IHiw'ttiln  and  A*,  prufilntfuo),  foivst  i*e<l  gum  (A*.  frrefit'orniit),H,uiA 
blue  gum(A'.  Mtllifitn).  Neither  must  turjientine  {Sifucnrjiia  laiu 
4:ne  ot  I  he  most  bi^utiful  trees  of  the  c<»hmy.  nor  the  brush  box  (1 
cnu/f'rM)  of  tht*  nortl't-rn  rivers,  a  tree  nnich  in  i-eiiuest  for  orn 
purposes,  be  forgotten. 
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rices  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  should  not  be  available,  the 
or  may  appoint  whomsoever  he  pleases  as  his  deputy. 
Governor's  functions,  according  to  the  Letters  Patent,   Gom- 
,  and  Instructions,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follow  : — 
Governor  is  the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  under  which  all 
grants,  etc.,  must  pass. 

Governor  has  the  appointment  of  his  own  Council — the  Executive, 
kbo  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is  ordinarily  its  President;  but 
abaenee  some  other  member  may  be  nominated  to  preside.  It 
1,  however,  to  appoint  some  member  of  the  Ministry  permanent 
'Kndent^  who  presides  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 
Governor  is  the  fountain  of  honour  within  the  colony,  since  to 
ilon^  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  Queen's  name,  all  Judges, 
»  of  the  Peace,  (/ominissioners,  and  other  **  necessary  officers 
linLsters  ' :  and,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  Viceroy,  he  may 
ft  from  tlie  exercise  of  his  office  any  official  so  appointed. 

Governor  is  also  the  depositary  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy 

the  colony,  having  it  in  his  j)ower  to  paitlon,  either  absolutely 
Jitionally,  any  offender  convicted  in  New  South  Wales.  He  can 
nat  tines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  due  to  the  Crown,  but  he 

)Kiixlon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  the  t»ffender  voluntarily 
;tlie  colony,  unless  the  offence  litis  1>een  a  political  one  only.  In 
jital  casf«  until  recently  the  final  i-esponsibility  of  deciding 
T  or  n<it  the  death  ]»enaity  should  be  carried  out  rested  solely 
he  Governor,  but,  by  a  new  arrangement  which  has  been  agreed 
lU  the  Australasian  colonies,  such  final  power  is  now  exercisc^d 

Governor  '*with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council.'  This 
the  procedure  of  these  colonie^s,  in  regard  to  capital  cases,  on 
lim«  to  the  system  that  lias  for  some  time  past  l>een  in  force 
ida.     Its  adoption  was  suggested  and  sti-ongly  urged  by  Lord 

the  former  Governor  of  New  Zealand:  and  Lord  Knutsford, 
retary  of  Static  for  the  CJolonies  in  the  second  Salisbury  -Vd- 
ttion,  ascertained  the  views  of  the  various  Australasian  colonies 
•  subject.  It  being  found  that  they  all  accepted  tii(^  ])ro[)Osal 
iprovement  upon  the  practice  then  existing,  a  circular  despatch 
i  to  each  colony  with  instructions  for  its  adoption.  The  n(^w 
rai  Hrst  brought  into  operation  in  New  South  Wales  towards 
of  Octolier,  1892. 

tovemor  is  also  vested  with  tlw  authority  of  the  Cmwn,  enabling 
nominate  the  memb?rs  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  L(»gislatun», 
Bummon,  pron)gue  to  a  future  day,  or  dissolve  "any  legislative 
listing  in  th4^  colony.  His  instructions,  however,  provide 
the  escercise  of  the  above  powers  he  is  to  act  by  the  advice  of 
cative  Council  in  ail  cases  except  tho.se  wiiose  nature  is  such 
OS  opinion  tin*  public  service  **  would  sust;iin  material  prejudice 
to  follow  such  advice, '  or  in  mattei-s  too  trivial  to  submit  to 
adl,  or  "too  urgent  to  admit  of  their  ailvice  being  given"  ;  but 
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in  all  such  urgent  cases  he  must  communicate  to  the  Council  as  : 
practicable  the  measures  taken  by  him,  and  his  reasons  for  acting, 
expressly  provided,  however,  that  the  Governor  may,  if  he  th: 
disregard  the  advice  of  the  Executive  and  act  in  direct  opposi 
the  declared  will  of  his  advisers,  but  in  such  cases  he  is  requ: 
make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances  for  the  informc 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Governor  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Koyal  as 
or  vetoing  Bills  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  reserving  them 
special  consideration  of  the  Sovereign.  The  instructions  deal  f 
with  tliis  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided  to 
extent  by  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  There  ai 
different  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  the  Crovemor  is  bo 
refuse  the  Royal  assent.     They  are : — 

(1.)  Divorce    Bills    (that    is,    private    bills    divorcing    {lai 

persons^ 
(2.)  Bills  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gnituity,  or  donation 

Governor. 
(3.)  Bills  affecting  the  currency. 
(4.)  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  which  are  not  in  accc 

with  the  Austnilian  Colonies  Duties  Act,  1873. 
(5.)  Bills  apparently  contrary  to  Imperial  treaty  obligations 
(6.)  Bills  interfering  with  the  discipline  or  control  of  Her  Mi 

land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  colony. 
(7.)  Bills  of  great  importance,  or  extraordinary  in  their 
whereby  the  Royal  prei*ogative,  or  the  rights  and  pi 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  residing  beyond  the  col 
the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  * 
dependencies,  may  bo  prejudiced. 
(8.)  Bills  containing  provisions  to  which  the  Royal  asse 
alreadv  been  refused,  or  which  have  been  once  disa 
unless  they  contain   a  clause   suspending  their   op 
until  the  Queen's  pleasure  has  been  signitied,  or  unl 
<iovenior   is   satisfied   that  there   is   iirgent   necess 
bringing  any  such  Bill  into  immediate  operation,  in 
case  he  is  emi>owered  to  assent  to  the  Bill  on  be 
the  Queen,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Ei 
or  inconsistent  with   Imperial  treaty  obligations  ; 
every  such  case  he  is  I'equired  to  ti^ansmit  the  Bill 
Majesty,  together  with  his  reasons  for  assenting  to  it 
The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of  the  G< 
in  as.senting  to  Bills  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Queen,  or  reserving  them 
consideration  of  the  Sovereign  : — f)  and  6  Vic,  cap.  76,  sees.  31- 
and  8  Vic,  cap.  74,  sec.  7  :  and  13  and  14  Vic,  cap.  59,  sees, 
and  33.     The  effect  of  these  enactments  is  to  deprive  any  reaer 
of  all  force  and  legality  until  the  Queen's  assent  thereto  has  been  f 
communicated  to  the  Governor  ;  and  power  is  given  to  Her  Mj^ 
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^Knntjr  for  one  ywtr  iifwr  naturaliaation.  It  was  proi-iJed  Ui  the 
^Kd  Act  th«.  in  oithfr  raise  he  nmst  have  reaideil  tliree  months 
^Kwuly  in  tUo  clocloral  distriil  for  whicli  he  cUtnit^d  to  votq  ; 
^p  the  aniemliiig  Act  GO  Vic.  No,  25  tlie  period  of  reaidoiice  wao 
^Kl  tu  iiae  luciiith  iu  the  case  of  a  person  alrt^tuly  on  lli6  rolls,  nnil 
^■d  Inil  imioved  from  one  district  to  another.  Every  audi  person. 
^mt  Ui«  tuW  up-  uf  21  years,  and  not  otlierwise  disqualified,  in 
^B  til  liATi'  Ilia  niinic  on  tlie  eluatural  roll,  nnd  t<>  have  Ui  dec- 
^Kit  i%s»iHj  tu  him.  Thi-  disquitlilications,  under  the  Constitutioft 
^^rJt  til  pcrsoiiH  ntUiinted  <ir  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other- 
^■Koffetiw  ill  Hny  jiart  iif  Hpr  Mujestya  dominions,  unless  they 
^Kvivetl  a  free  w  e'jn<litiunnl  pardon,  or  have  undergone  the  sen- 
^BmnI  on  liiuui  for  xuch  offence :  and,  under  HubsL-tjuent  enactments, 
^Katn  Uie  Haval  and  MtliUry  Ben-ice  on  full  pay  (except  the  niilitin 
^HiintCKn).  and  lo  porsonx  of  uuHonnd  mind,  or  in  receipt  of  puhlic 
^H  All  other  disiiualitii^ationH  have  now  t)oeu  removeil. 
^Br  wu  givnn  to  thn  tiovemor  umler  the  Act  of  1  HQ'i  to  subdividtr 
^H»>'t"r'il  'flish'Ii'i  intj>  divisions,  and  to  appoint  to  each  diHtrict  an 
Hh      '  iiK   Deputy  itegistriirH  for  the  Revei-al  divisions^ 

H .  -.  'if  thcfw  Registrars  and  Deputy  Registr 

Hii'  iiown    118  electors'    rights  to  those   entitled   ( 

^L  eights   are   printed   in    i-ed  ink    upo 

iifi-jiari'l  l'(  prevent  fraudulent  imitations,  M-ith  butts,  like 
^^  o  BPCinldncp  icitli  the  forniK  shown  in  Schedule  A  of  tin- 
^^pl  awl  ainending  Act«.  They  are  hound  in  books,  and  numbered 
^Bkiwlj  UI  hlack  tiguren.  Every  person  wlio  has  cstublisljed  hJ&. 
^^Hon  lo  vot4.-,  and  who  has  b«en  placed  on  the  electoral  rol^ 
^^BmI  hi  RMMive  an  elector's  right  upon  signing  his  nai 
^^nt  Cor  Lliat  purjHHt^  !u  wtill  as  on  the  butt  and  the  face  of  th( 
^Hrif.  Undi-r  the  principal  Act  an  elector  who  removed  from  o 
^B  tn  nnntiier  within  thre<!  months  of  an  election  was  practia 
^Ktusnd  -,  bat,  M  atatncl  above,  tins  period  luu  now  been  reduce 
^^■aunth,  and  until  the  elector  is  qualijieil  to  vote  in  the  district  to  >] 
^^B«  h*g  removed  he  may  use  his  ri{i;ht  in  bia  old  district  Pro- 
^^palao  made  for  the  iexue  of  a  sulwtitutcd  right  in  the  event  of  a 
^Klajt  lout  or  defaced.  Every  elector's  right  remains  in  force  until 
^Bd  in  die  preiH-ribed  manner.  It  ia  provided  by  the  amending 
^■w  Df  18i)G  [lint  an  elector  who  has  dialled  his  abode  from  o 
^H  to  another  may  ubljiin  a  right  for  bis  aew  district  after  be  b 
^H  iMtir  month  therein,  and  may  have  bis  name  inscrilied  on  bh«n 
^Biwl  Koll  on  a  dtx^lnration  by  the  Bejiistrar  iif  bia  original 
Kt  M«ting  Ibar  he  was  enrolled  there.  Wlien  tbe  Hegiatrar  of 
J  iktniX  f;ranla  an  application  for  an  elector's  right  other  than  in 
II  <i(  onr  lifl*i  for  anotlicr  district,  he  insci-ibea  the  name  of  the  elector 
:  I'mviuoniU  List,  copies  of  which,  during  the  first  week  of  each 
■ii.  nn  ^-ihibited  at  every  poal-ofGce  and  |Milice-office  within  the 
t,  w  tliat  objection  to  any  name  may  be  taken  and  lieard  at  the 
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Thes(5  rules  have  lje«n  vii-tually  adopted  in  New  South  Wal 
the  undoubted  ri<;ht  ot*  the  Governor,  as  the  depositary  of  the  ] 
])rerof(ative,  to  refuse  to  gi-ant  a  dissolution,  if  he  tliink  fit^  has 
more  than  once  exercised.  Tn  Mai'ch,  1877,  iSir  Hercules  Rofa 
rt^fused  to  ;;nint  a  dissohition  to  Sir  John  Eoljertson.  and  in  8ep(c 
of  the  same  yonr  he  alpo  declined  to  enable  8ir  Henry  Parkes  to 
the  country.  The  rea.son  allep;ed  in  each  case  was  that  the  Asm 
i*efusyHi  to  iiijike  provision  for  the  expenditure  of  the  year.  It  wil 
be  seen  tliat  a  ^rave  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Governor  i 
exon^iso  of  the  unq^jestionc^l  ri^ht  of  ^vntin^  or  refusing  a  disaol 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hanllv  he  doubtei 
»Sir  Hercules  Kobinson  acted  witliin  his  powers.  Tlie  Viceroy  i 
coiLservator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  population,  b 
must  be  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  were  a  dissolution  tc 
plac(»  iK'foiv  supplies  hat  I  VK?en  granted. 

The  exeix-ise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such  an  impo 
function  (if  the  Governor,  and  he  is  so  liable  on  some  occasio 
have  stifMij^  pressure  brought  to  bear  uiK>n  him  in  connecti<m  wi 
that  it  will  1m»  well  to  quote  at  length  the  instructions  received  i 
veal's  ngo  uj>oti  this  point.  The  mfxle  of  pi^oceclure  in  capital  case 
alreadv  br^en  inferred  to,  rind  in  otiier  cases  tin*  <jJovernor  is  instn 
not  to  pardon  or  reprieve  any  otf'ender  without  receiving  tlie  adv: 
one,  at  least,  of  bis  Ministers  :  and  in  any  case  in  which  sucli  pi 
or  H'prieve  miu'ht  dii^ectly  aftect  the  inten^sts  of  the  Kmpire,  or  a 
country  oi-  ]>lace  beyond  th«»  junsdiction  of  the  (government  o 
e4)loiiy,  tli«!  (Jovenuir  must,  befoiv  deciding  as  to  either  pardc 
ivprieve,  tiikr  tliosi^  interests  s]H»cially  int^)  his  own  personal  ctmsi 
tion  ill  <*onjunetion  witli  sueb  mlvice  as  afni-es;iid.  In  another  pn 
his  instnirti<»ns  the  (Governor  is  j>ennitted  to  act  in  opposition  t 
advice  nF  the  Kxecutive  Touneil  **  if  he  s<?e  sulficieiit  cause,"  but 
to  n  ])i)rt  any  sueh  matter  to  the  Sovereign  witliout  delay. 

OfK'  ex«ei»tion  to  the  rule  that  everv  exercise  bv  the  (i«)venior  ol 
l{o\:il  prei-ni;ative  is  pnictically  subject  tri  tin*  control  of  the  Le. 
tun-,  neiMirs  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  his  otfitM' as  Command 
(Jhif'f'nf  th«*  land  and  stK\  forces.  The  (Governor's  powei-s  in  this  it 
are  detined  unci  regulated  by  the  Military  and  Naval  Forces  Regal 
Act  of  1S7I.  which,  after  providing  for  the  raising  and  maintcz 
of  a  stnndi^ig  force,  go<*s  on  to  v<st,  the  supreme  couimand  it 
'*  (ruverncir."  whieh  title,  in  the  interpn-tation  clause,  is  define 
mean  *Mh<'  (Jovi-rnor  with  the  adviee  nf  the  Kxeeutive  Council,"  t 
fht*  nnit^.rt  siiittl  iff/tfrfrine  iiidimte.  Full  powei-s  with  relation  tl 
Volunt.««er  Fun-e  are  also  bestowed  «)n  the  (iovcnior  bv  the  Volu: 
Hegulali m  .\r*  of  lSt)7,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  former  statute,  **Govei 
only  means  "  the  (lovernor  with  the  adviee  of  the  Executive  Cou: 
if  this  m'ttn'm*j  in  iiot  inro}miftffinl  irifUt/ie  ftniftjjf  tn'  snJijt'f'f-nHiff^r 
will  at  onre  ],(".  !>,i»t»n  that  tiiese  are  both  im])ort;int  limitationfiy 
certain  imaginable  contingencies  the  (governor  is  h^it  free  to  act 
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own  responsibility.     Tliift  places  the  Governor  almost  in  the  position  of 

the  Commander-in-Chief  in  £n<vland  (when  such  an  othcer  oxist^,  wliich 

if  very'seldom,  the  control  of  the  anny  uKually  being  vesti'd  in  (ronerals 

ooanuuidin^^-iu-chief)  ;  that  is,  he  has  at  times  the  absolute  disposal  of 

.  tbe  arru<-d  force  of  the. colony.     Tliis  ]K)wer  is  peculiar  to  New  South 

Wales,  as  in   other  British  colonies   tlie  (xovernor  possesses  no  more 

puvn*  over  the  military  than  he  does  over  any  civil  de})artnient  of  the 

fcn'ice.    The  {M>sition  of  the  Govenmr  as  (-ap tain-General  does  not,  how- 

*««•,  giv«»  him  power  to  take  the  direct  ctnnmand  of  Inipt^rial  troops*, 

\  ihould  any  such  l>e  statione<l  in  the  (ntlony. 

"]       As  resards  the  far  more  imi)ortaiit  {K)w<>r  of  the  (governor  to  proclaim 

\    martial  law.  difierent  opinions  are  held.     But  tlu^re  is  do  doubt,  as  the 

="    power  Ilis  not  lK»en  confernKl  by  any  statute  in  foif<'  in    tiio  colony, 

"    that  if  it  exists,  it  must  l>e  a  matter  of  iii-ero^itive.     The  necessity  for 

firorlaiiiiLiii;  niai*tial  hiw  lias  happily  never  occuiTvd  sinc«*  the  adv(mt  of 

Rnfpiiii.sihle  (.Ttivoniment. 

TlIK    E.XWXTIVK. 

The  Extvuiive  dmncd   is  coiuposinl  of  tlu^  nine  salarie.l  MinistiTs, 

QUDt-lv  :  tin*  Chief  Secretarv,  the  Treasnn»r,  the  Attornev-(»fneral,  the 

•S"cretarv  for   Lan<ls,  the  Sc^cretary  for  l^ublic  Works,  tht?  Minister  of 

JttrtitY.  thr  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Labour,  the  Sccretarv 

•[    for  Miiie.sand  A;>;ricultun\  and  t)ie  Postmaster-Cienernl ;  with  Kometinies 

;     »  Viw?.Pit*sidHnt  of  the  Exiniutive  Council,  who  is  withoui  ri  ])ortfolio. 

Tbese  form  th«»  Cabinet,  and,  of  cmmh-sl',  are  I'esponsibU^  to  Parliament. 

f     Hie  Ministry,  jls  the  julvisc^i's  of    the  Governor,   must  also  retain  liis 

f     <>fQtideiiiv  :  Imt.  practicilly,  this  is  srhlom  likely  to  be  withdrawn,  so 

lonj;  a.-N    they  e>mmand  a    workin;^    majority   in  the   Assembly.     The 

twvenior  mav   dissolve    Parliament  althou<;:li   the   .Ministry    have    not. 

HiKtaiufd  a  <h-ft»itr,  and   in  this   cast*   the  continue<l   existence  of  anv 

*»ovenmient   would  dejK^nd  din^-tly  on  the  vote  of  thr  constitueneirs, 

liuf  sueh  a  contingency  can  hap|M*n  but  seldom. 

Apjii'i.  t'r.im  tin*  Vice  Pivsi<kMit  of  tbe  Kx<»outive  Council,  uho  holds  no 
fmrtfnlio.  it  is   rare  for  more  than  one  Minister  to   be  si*h*cted   from 
the   Upjier    House,  and    it  will    thus   be   seen    that    the    priiKriple    of 
the    respon.^ibility    of    mendKM-s   <»f    tiie    (Jovernmi*nt    lo     Parliament 
is  fullv  cjirricd   out.      For  everv  act  of  the  (loviirnor  as  Vicerov  sonn' 
Minister    is    res)>onsible    to    Parliament  :    and    ev«>n    in    matters    of 
Iiupirial    interest,    whei-e    the    iinal    onus    rests  upon    the    Goveinor, 
he  himself  is  responsible  to   the  Imperial  (Government,  whose  nienib«'rs 
are   under  the   control   of    the  House  of  Connnons,   .so  tliat  no    loop- 
hole is   h*ft  for  the  exei-cise  of  anv  arbitrary  act.     The  Cmwn.  e\r«'pi 
in    two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  (^^uncil,  and  the  ix'stowal   ot 
titles),    act^,    towaitls    the    Executive    throu«;h    its    represrntativi\    tin- 
Giivernor :  and  so  lon^  ajjjoas  the  incejition  <»f  Kcs[)onsiblr  (loverniinMii, 
Earl  Grey   declared,  in  an  otficial  despatch,   that  he  should  niakt»  **  a 
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judicious  use  of  the  influence,  rather  than  of  the  authority,  of  his  < 
which  wise  maxim  has  usually  been  followed.  But  in  extreme 
such  as  when  his  sanction  is  requested  to  any  illegal  proceedid 
Governor  is  bound,  without  question,  to  keep  the  law,  though  h 
thereby  be  brought  into  hostile  relations  with  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Ikl 
Hicks-Beach,  in  a  communication  to  the  G-ovemor-General  of  Can. 
1879,  clearly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Governor  of  any  1 
Colony  '^has  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right  to  dismii 
Ministers,  if  from  any  cause  he  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  d 
This  does  not  militate  against  the  doctiine  of  responsibility ;  for 
Ministry  appointed  by  the  (jSovernor  do  not  possess  the  oonf 
of  Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  office,  and  the  Governor  ¥ 
forced  to  give  way,  or  else  persevere  till  he  can  select  a  Mi 
whom  the  Assembly  will  accept.  The  final  control  will  thus  be 
every  other  case,  with  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  m 
of  routine  the  Governor  will  necessarily  act  on  the  advice 
Ministers,  and  in  most  cases  relating  to  the  internal  eamomy  < 
de|»ai*tments,  he  will  even  adopt  the  individual  recommendations 
Ministers  by  whom  they  are  severally  controlled. 

As  regards  matters  of  purely  Imperial  interest,  the  Goven 
responsible  to  the  British  authorities  for  their  due  conservation 
in  consequence  of  his  action  in  any  such  matter,  he  is  involves 
dispute  with  his  Ministers,  he  is  l)Ound  to  refer  them  to  the  Sov€ 
should  his  action  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Colonial  Office, 
conduct  w(»re  not  approved  of  in  England  he  would  most  likely  be  re< 
It  follows  from  this,  that  in  no  case  can  the  Governor  be  held 
it^sponsible  dir<?ctly  to  Parliament  for  his  conduct.  His  Ministc 
responsible,  but  pei'sonally  he  has  only  to  render  an  account  t 
Crown  itself-  -that  is,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  Execrutive  Council  cannot  discharge  any  function  unlesi 
summoned  by  the  Governor,  and  unless  at  least  two  membe 
addition  t«  the  Governor  or  pi-esidiiig  member,  be  present  to  f 
<[Uorum.      Formal  minutes  are,  of  course,  kept  of  all  proceedings. 

The  Executive  Council,  as  at  pn*s(mt  constitutcMl,  is  as  follows  : 
I'reinier  and  Treasurer The  Right  Hon.  (leorgcHoustounReid 

Chief  Secretary'  Tlie  Hon.  .Tames  Nixon  Brunker. 

Attorney-deneral  The  Hon.  .Fohn  Henry  Want,  Q.C. 

Secretary  for  Lan<ls  The  Hon.  .Joseph  Hector  Camithers. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works The  Hon.  James  Henry  Young. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 

of  I^ilxmr Tlie  Hon.  James  Alexander  Hogue. 

Minister  of  Justice     The  Hon.  Charles  Alfre<l  Lee. 

Postmaster-fieneral The  Hon.  Varncy  Parkes. 

Secretary  for  Mini*8»n<l  Agriculture  The  Hon.  Jaseph  Cook. 
Vice-President  of    the  Executive 

Council  and  Representative  of  the 

Government    in  the  I^^slative 

Council  (without  portfoho)  The  Hon.  John  Hughes. 
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Since  the  introductioii  of  Responsible  Groverninent  there  have  been 

vmty-eight  Ministries ;  but  as  tliree  of  these  became  merged  into 

bott  next  succeeding  without  the  resignation  of  their  members,  the 

ictnal  number  of  cabinets  holding  power  may  properly  be  said  to  have 

Men  twenty-five,  whose  average  tenure  of  office,  excluding  the  Ministry 

It  present  in  power,  has  been  about  one  year  and  five  months.     Nine 

Uovemments  were  displaced  by  votes  of  censure,  expressed  or  implied  ; 

dme  resigned   in   consequence   of  defeat  on  important  measures  of 

policy ;  two  retired  on  being  saved  from  defeat  only  by  the  Speaker's 

outing-vote,  and  three  others  through  a  motion  for  the  adjournment 

qI  the  House  being  carried  against  them  ;  three,  as  previously  stated, 

vers  merged  into  the  succeeding  Ministries ;  five  resigned  without  a 

feet  vote  being  carried  against  them,  but  in  consequence  of  not  pos- 

wing  a  working  majority  ;  one  Government   fell   to  pieces  through 

utorail    disagreements;    and    one    resigned    in    consequence   of  the 

^»<Wrnor  declining  to  appoint  to  the  Legislative   Council   a   certain 

•  Bomber  of  its  nominees.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ministries  that 

^▼e  held  office,  with  the  duration  of  power  in  each  case  : — 


S4 


Hiniittr}'. 


1     Donaldson. 
t  i  Cowper  ... 
I  ,  Parker  ... 

4  Cowper ... 

5  Foniter  ... 

6  Kobertaon 

7  Cowper ... 
^  Martin  ... 
•     Cowper ... 

0  Martin  ... 

1  Robertson , 

2  Cowper  .... 

3  i  Martin  .... 
Parkes  .... 
Robertson. 
Parkes  .... 
Robertson . 

8  Pamell  ... 
Parkes  .... 

?  I  Stuart    .... 

21   iDibbs 

^  '  Robertson. 
?  I  Jenninin  . 
2   I  ParkM*^... 

^  .gibb. 

5   1  Parkes  .... 

2   iDibbs 

2B  i  Reid  


I 


1 

From 

To 

— 

Duration. 

months. 

days. 

6  June, 

1856 

25  Aug., 

1856 

2 

19 

26  Aug., 

1856 

2  Oct., 

1856 

1 

6 

3  Oct., 

1856 

7  Sept.,  . 

1857 

11 

5 

7  Sept., 

1857 

26  Oct., 

1859 

25 

20 

27  Oct., 

1859 

8  Mar., 

I860 

4 

11 

9  Mar., 

1860 

9  Jan. ,  ] 

1861 

10 

0 

10  Jan., 

1861 

15  Oct., 

1863 

33 

7 

16  Oct., 

1863 

2  Feb., 

1865 

15 

18 

3  Feb., 

1865 

21  Jan.,  ] 

1866 

11 

19 

22  Jan., 

1866 

26  Oct.,  ] 

1868 

33 

6 

27  Oct., 

1868 

12  Jan.,  1 

1870 

14 

16 

13  Jan., 

1870 

16  Dec,  ] 

1870 

11 

3 

16  Dec, 

1870 

13  May,  ] 

1872 

16 

28 

14  May, 

1872 

8  Feb.,  ] 

1875 

32 

26 

9  Feb., 

1876 

21  Mar.,  J 

1877 

25 

13 

22  Mar., 

1877 

16  Aug.,  ] 

1877 

4 

24 

17  Aug., 

1877 

17  Dec,  ] 

1877 

4 

0 

18  Dec., 

1877 

20  Dec,  ] 

878 

12 

3 

21  Dec, 

1878 

4  Jan.,  ] 

1883  ; 

48 

16 

5  Jan. , 

1883 

6  Oct.,  1 

[885 

33 

7  Oct., 

1885 

21  Dec,  1 

1885 

2 

14 

22  Dec, 

1885 

25  Feb.,  ] 

886 

2 

3 

26  Feb., 

1886 

19  Jan.,  1 

887 

10 

24 

20  Jan., 

1887 

16  Jan.,  1 

1889 

23 

27 

17  Jan., 

1889 

7  Mar.,  1 

[889 

1 

20 

8  Mar., 

1889 

22  Oct.,  1 

891 

31 

16 

23  Oct., 

1891 

2  Aug.,  ] 

1894 

33 

11 

3  Aug.. 

1894 

Still  in  ofi 

ice. 
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for  leaving  town,  or  otherwise  utilising  the  whole  day  in  holidq 
making. 

S])eaking  generally,  it  may  l>e  fsaid  that  the  electors  of  the  coki 
display  a  considerahle  amount  of  interest  in  public  atfaira,  and  ■ 
percenUige  of  votes  caHt  is  not  far  below  that  recorded  in  the  Ual| 
Kingdom,  M'hei'e  momentous  issues  have  \ye^m  decided  by  a  gemri 
election.  It  is  true  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  system  of  pU 
voting  is  still  in  force,  and  the  number  of  non-resident  voters  is  «■ 
htrge ;  but  the  elections  there  extend  over  a  fortnight,  while  in  New^tdi 
Wales  they  arc  all  held  on  on<.'  day,  anil,  furthermore,  in  this  oekq 
some  of  the  electoral  districts  are  of  vast  extent,  and  many  electonci 
only  record  tliiur  votes  at  considerable  |)ersoiml  inconvenience. 

The  numlKir  of  males  of  full  age  <*omparcd  witli  the  total  )K^alitil 
is  ver>'  large,  the  proi>ortiou  at  the  hist  Ctiiisus  being  29  ])er  (M 
Accoi*ding  t<»  the  otticitil  lists — wliich,  however,  as  Ixifore  stated,  ■ 
known  to  bo  in  an  unsatisfactory  state — the  number  of  f>ei'sous  enroll 
at  the  general  electi<in  in  1898  amountcKl  to  24 '.'J  per  cent,  or  nearly  01 
fourth  of  the  total  jH)pulation.  The  average  number  of  electors  imll 
roll  per  member  was  -,''^''^?  <^i^d  the  estimat<>d  ]iopulation  to  each  menb 
was  10,r».S(j.  The  subjoined  table  gives  thti  i-esult  of  all  the  geDfli 
«leirtions  wliich  hav«»  t^ikiMi  f>lace  under  Representative  Government :- 
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■'  ruriTiin it'll. 

The  cost  of   tiu»   jii-neral  <'lccti<ni  fif    1^1)4    was  £2."»,l^Sl)  ;    of 
£20,405;  and  of  1S98,  i'l"),i»7(i.      In  {uMition  to  this  exjuMiditure, 
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^47  was  tvquii-etl  in  181)4  fur  the  inauguration  of  t{m  ii«w 
1  Bf stem,  ikS  nUowancrs  to  electiiml  rogixtmrH  and  tlieir  de|mtiea 
ib«  police,  and  for  prinliug  itiid  Advertising ;  wLile  fr>mi 
>  1K97  the  Kvemgp  niiiiiml  i.'xpcaiws  of  the  sydtfui  aniouiiUK] 
It  ^2,7->0.  i^iiiue  tlie  paiisinj!  of  the  Act  iiatuLlisliiu};  triennial 
MnlH,  U)B  averrage  iluniticn  of  tlie  lift-  uf  the  Aasenibly  han  heeik 
Lwo  yejirs  and  tliree  muntha.  Taking  tlif  oxpenditurv  for  this 
at  the  iivera^  rate  of  the  four  yeare  1(^94-97 — il5,3(JU  ptr 
—and  adding  tlie  mnui  ax,t  of  the  Inat  three  genenil  eleiitioii^,  a 
of  jE34,99I)  is  obtaiiipd  as  the  cost  of  eleftiiip  a  Parliament  of 
^  domtion  under  th(>  prment  system.  This  gives  an  average  of 
for  oaoh  uf  the  125  olcwtoral  districtit  into  which  the  i-ulony  is 
d,  anii,  un  the  haais  af  the  1898  figures,  3h.  5d.  for  every  voter 
hI,  and  5b.  1  lil.  for  eueh  lote  tast.  Tender  tlie  Hjatuni  previimsly 
ee,  Uie  cost  of  elentuig  a  Pnrliatnent  was,  it  is  eHtiniitteil.  aliunt 
M).eqattl  to^l92  for  eneli  of  the  141  membeni  of  the  tift(«iiUi 
■Dimt,  Is.  lid.  for  eonh  elector  on  the  roll,  and  3s.  lid-  for  each 
IM  at  thr  g«uend  eiectitiii  of  1891 — the  last  wliich  .took  placfl. 
the  old  ityslein.  I 

FEnEBATIOV.  fl 

'  of  the  Conmitation  and  Government  of  New  South  Walev.' 

incoiiiplele  without  some  reference  to  the  great  questinn  of 

Fedei-ation,   whieh  seems  now  to    l>e  within   reach   of  a 

I,       It   has  already    been   shown  in    the   initial   chapter  of 

L  tlittt  the  federation  of  the  various  provinces  was  not  over- 

I  bvthe  fonmers  of  the  first  free  Australian   Constitution,   who 

n)  thr  Mtsblishment  of  a  General  Assembly  '•  to  make  lii>vs  in 

1  io  those  intnrcnlonial  questions  thafhave  arisen,  or  may  herp- 

MB,"  and  who,  in  fact,  sketched  out  a  tolerably  corajirehetisive 

ioa   scheme?.      Unfortunately,    however,    tlial    proimsition    was 

dwith  another  for  the  creation  of  hereditary  nohiUty,  and  in  the 

>f  Qf^osition  and  ridicule  with  which  the  latter  idea  was  greeted, 

mer  sank  out  of  P!g:ht.     From  time  to  time  since  llPB|iont-ilile 

rmeut   wajs  estahlished  the  evil   of  wnnt  of    union  amomj   the 

a  colonies  has  bcwi  forcibly  shown,  and  the  idea  of  fi'ilprution 

idiHlIy  hpcomn  more  and  more  popular.     Some  years  ogo  the 

rat    timk   such   itlmpe   that,   as   the   result  of  an   intercolonial 

r»w,  tie  matter  ftaine  liefore   the  Imperial    Parliament,  and  a 

i  was  passwl,  permitting  the  formntion  of  a  Federal  Council,  to 

iny  colony  that  folt  inehnMl  to  join  could  send  delpgatcs.     Tlie 

!eting  of  the  Federal  Council  was  held  at  Hobart,  in  Janunry, 

The  polonies  reprPHsnted  were  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmiiniit, 

n  Australia,  aitd  Fiji.     Sew  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  sn.l 

^£BBlan<l  decliinKl  to  join,  but  South  Australia  sent  representatives 

>  miUMD;a«vit  iiicHting.      The  Council  has  held  eight  meetings,  at 

rti  niniir  matter'*  <rf  intercolonial  interest  have  been  tliscussed,  the 
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lost  having  been  held  in  Melbourne  early  in  1899.'  One  meet 
every  two  yeai-s  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Council  in  existence.  B€ 
from  its  very  inherent  constitution  only  a  deliberative  IxKly,  hav 
no  executive  functions  whatever,  the  Federal  Council  possesses 
control  of  funds  or  other  means  to  put  its  legislation  into  force,  2 
tliose  zealous  in  the  cause  of  fe^lenition  have  had  to  look  elsewhere 
the  full  realisation  of  their  wishes. 

An  important  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  Australas 
colonies  was  tiiken  early  in  1890,  when  a  Conference,  consisting 
representatives  of  each  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia,  was  h 
in  the  Parliament  House,  Melbourne.  The  Conference  met  on  the  < 
February,  thirteen  memVjers  being  present,  comprising  two  re| 
.sentatives  from  each  of  the  colonies,  except  Western  Australia,  wh 
sent  only  one.  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary,  1 
Mr.  W.  McMillan,  Colonial  Treasurer,  represented  New  South  Wa 
Mr.  Duncan  Gillies,  Premier  of  Victoria,  was  elected  President.  Se^ 
meetings  were  held,  the  question  of  federation  being  discusscrd  at  c 
siderable  length ;  and  in  th('  end  the  Conference  adopted  an  addren 
the  Queen,  expressing  their  loyalty  and  attachment,  and  subinitt 
certain  resolutions  which  afiiimed  the  desirableness  of  an  early  uni 
under  the  Crown,  of  the  Australian  colonics,  on  principles  just  to  1 
that  the  remoter  Australasian  cohmies  should  be  entitled  to  admin 
upon  terms  to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon ;  and  that  steps  should 
taken  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  National  AustiTilaa 
Convention,  to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  a  Fedc 
C<mstitution. 

Tn  accordance  with  the  tenns  of  that  resolution,  delegates  were 
pointed  by  the  Austrahtsian  Parliaments,  and  on  the  2nd  March,  18 
the  National  Austrahisian  Convention  commenced  its  sittings  in  * 
Legislative  Assembly  Chambers,  Sydney,  having  Ix^en  convened  at 
instance  of  Mr.  James  Munro,  the  Premier  of  Victoria.  There  w 
ft>rty-livc  Meml)ers  of  the  Convention  altogether.  New  South  Wa 
Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Ta.smania,  and  \Vesti?ni  Austn 
(whicli  had  only  recently  been  j)lace(l  in  possession  of  the  privilege 
lle.sponsible  Government)  each  sending  seven  delegates,  and  New  2 
land  three.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  thm  Premier  of  the  mother  colony,  1 
unanimously  eh^cted  Presi<lent  of  the  Convention  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  We 
Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  was  appoin* 
Secretiiry  ;  Sir  Samuel  Gritfith,  Premier  of  Queensland,  was  eleci 
Vic^-President  :  and  Mr.  (now  Sir)  J.  P.  Abbott,  Sj>eaker  of  the  K 
South  Wal«s  Legislative  Assembly,  was  elected  Chairman  of  Oc 
mittees. 

A  series  of  rescilutions  was  moved  by  the  IVesident,  Sir  Henry  Paril 
setting  forth  certjiin  principles  necessary  to  establish  and  secure 
enduring  foundation  for  tlie  structure  of  a  Federal  Government^  I 
approving  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution  ;  and  after  discuM 
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the  resolutiouH   were   fin&lly  atloput),  afiinniiig 


g  principli 
.  Th«'  powprs  and  rights  of  existing  coldiiies 

exc«pt  as  regards  such  jiowers  as  it  may  be  neci-ssni'y  ti>  hand 

over  to  tho  F'ederal  Government. 

I  Ko  alt«ration  to  be  made  iu  ii^tntes  without  the  cotiscnt  of  the 

Legislntiiresof  such  StJit«s,»s  well  as  of  the  Federal  Farliauient. 

I.  Tmde  between  the  federated  eolonies  to  be  absolately  fi'ee. 

\.  Power  to  impose  Cnstoms  and  Excise  Duties  to  be  in  the  Federal 

Government  and  Parliauieiit. 
).  Military  and  Naval  Defence  Forces  to  l>e  under  one  tommniid, 
i.  Tiie  Federal  Constitution  to  make  provision  to  enable  eai.'h  State 
to  make  amendments  in  its  Conatitutiun  if  necesEnry  for  tlie 
pur|H)ses  of  Fedeiation. 
tOta  resoltilions  approved  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  ConNtitutiuii 
I  Aould  establish  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  RepreBentative.s — the 
Ito  posbess  the  sole  power  of  oripnating  money  Bills  ;  also  a  Federal 
*  Court  of  Apfieal  :  and  an  Executive  conaisting  of  a  Govemor- 
I,  Willi  sueh  persons  as  mi)i;ht  be  appointed  oa  liit>  advisers,  On 
lilt  March,  Sir  .Samuel  Griflith,  as  Ohaimian  of  the  Committee  on 
ilotional  JVluehinery,  brought  up  a  draft  Constitution  Bill,  which 
rily  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Convention  in  Committee  of 
Whole,  and  adopted  on  the  9tli  April,  when  the  Convention  was 
my  dissolved. 

t  Bill  of  1S91  aroused  no  popular  enthuHiasni,  and  parliamentary 
im  to  its  provisions  was  not  sought  in  niiyof  the  colonies  ;  federa- 
Stll  into  the  background  of  politics,  and  although  efforts  were  made 
ne  of  ita  zealous  advocates  to  kei'p  the  movement  liefore  the 
I  It  w*a  left  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  Premier  of  New  y.»ulh  Wales,  a 
Ban  later,  to  rescue  the  cause  from  the  position  of  obscurity 
ich  it  had  been  relegated  by  general  apathy.  It  wah  the 
B  of  Mr,  Keid  that  ii  )>reater  measure  of  success  couid  be 
i  by  enlisting  the  active  sj-mpathies  and  aid  of  the  electors,  and 
Uat  object  in  view  he  inrited  the  Premiers  of  the  other  colonies 
■  '  I  conference  for  the  purpose  of  devisinjj  another  scheme, 
s  Ojnference,  which  was  held  at  Uobai't  in  the  beginning  of  1895, 
I  Australasiun  coioniea  except  New  Zealand  were  represented. 
I  docidefl  to  ask  the  Parliament  of  eacli  colony  to  pass  a  Bill 
;  the  electors  qualitied  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Lower  House 
e  ten  persons  to  represent  the  colony  on  a  Federal  Convention, 
k  of  the  Convention,  it  was  determined,  should  be  the  framing 
leml  Constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval  by 
f  the  referendum, 
ing  the  year  189S  Enabling  Acts  were  passed  by  New  Sonth 
Victoria,    Sonth  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia  ; 
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and  went  brought  into  oftcration  by  proclnniatiou  cm  the  4th  Januaij^ 
181)7.  On  Annivorsiiry  Day,  the  2()tli  Januaiy,  the  writs  were  i 
in  Now  South  WhIos.  TJie  oh'cti«>n  was  held  on  the  4th  March, 
Hipresent^itives  chosen  by  the  }KM)pie  bein^: — Messrs.  Edmund  Bartoi^ 
y.C.  ;  (i.  H.  Hi'id,  -M.P.  (Premier  and  Treasurcsr) ;  J.  H.  Carru 
M.P.  (Minister  for  LiimU);  W.  Mi^Millun,  M.P.  :  W.  J.  Lyne,  M.P.; 
J.  X.  Jhunkirr,  M.P.  ((/hief  Secretary')  ;  11.  E.  O'Connor,  Q.C, 
M.L.('. :  Sir  ♦!.  P.  Abl>ott,  M.P.  (Speaker  of  tlie  Legislative  Assembly);! 
and  Messi-s.  J.  T.  Walker  and  H.  R.  Wise.  The  Convention  mil 
in  Adelaide*  on  tiie  22nd  March,  and  after  drafting  a  bill  for  tht 
coiiKideration  of  the  various  Parliaments,  adjouimed  until  tlie  2iii 
Septend)r>r.  On  that  date  t\w  delegates  re-a8scnd)led  in  Sydney,  ui 
delNited  the  I>ill  in  light  of  the  suggestionK  made  by  the  Legislatuiw 
i»f  the  tedeniting  eolonies.  In  tlie  course  of  the  proceedings  il 
was  announced  that  Qut^nsland  desired  to  come  within  the  pro- 
posed union  :  and  in  view  of  this  development,  and  in  order  to  givo 
furtlier  opportunity  for  the  considci'ation  of  the  Bill,  the  ConveiifeMn 
Hgain  adjourned.  The  third  and  iinal  session  was  opened  in  liik 
l)ourne  on  the  20th  January,  1898,  the  colony  of  Queensland  beiw 
still  uin*epres<'nte([  :  and,  after  further  cunKideration.  the  Draft  fi9 
was  linallv  adoiit<>d  bv  the  Convention  on  the  IGth  Mareh  for  Bob- 
mission  to  tlu*  p«N)[»le. 

In  its  ni;iiii  ]>ro visions,  the  lUll  of  1S9S  followed  generally  that  i£ 
181)1,  y(>t  witii  honie  very  im]u)rtant  altcM-ations.  It  proposed  to  mtafc 
lisli,  under  tiii*  Crown,  n  fedenil  ufiion  (tf  the  Australasian  c«ilonieSvt» 
be  (lt>.si>;iiiiti-il  the  (*i>ninionwealtli  ot  Austnilia.  A  F(»<leral  Exectttriv 
(■ouiicil  was  ere.'ited,  t<»  1h»  pn'si4[ed  over  1)V  a  (iovernor-GeneCBl 
appointed  by  the  (^)u<vn.  Tiie  li(»;rislature  was  to  consist  of 
HnuKi's  a  SiMiate,  in  whieh  eatrh  colony  jnining  the  Federation  at  l 
inci'piion  w;;^  eonecdcd  tlie  et|Ual  repivsentation  of  six  nieml»ers  :  ands 
llou'^c  of  lii»pre«ii'niativi's,  to  cunsiM  of,  a<  nearly  as  ]Missil)le.  twice  tka 
iiu  III  Iter  of  Siwi'iTor^,  anil  t«»  wliieli  tlu'  provinces  were  to  send  meraben 
in  prop(»rti()n  tn  population,  with  a  inininiuiu  nuuibcr  nf  iive  reitrese*- 
tatives  t'nr  e:ii-!i  nf  tlir  «»ritriiial  t'«Mleratini:  stales.  The  principle  rf 
jiayinent  nf  nteniliers  was  adopted,  t'i)r  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  Homt 
t>t'  Ib'pii  s!>ni>iii\i'^.  liie  iioiiorariiiin  beinir  tixed  at  £400  ]K^r  annvm. 
The  n<iniin:i:i\e  prineiple  till- tlie  I  ppcr  House  was  re jeettMl,  both  HfmMi 
HMiiLT  ejiviive.  on  a  suH'raire  >inMlar  In  that  existiiiir  in  •*aeli  colony 
for  the  piipiil.ir  rhnniber  at  the  foundation  of  the  Connnonwf^altli :  bl^ 
it  was  le;';  i  >  ilie  KiMltM'al  ParliaiiUMit  to  (Establish  a  t'edHral  tranclilM^ 
whi<*b.  liowcMT.  t*i»uM  only  operate  in  the  din'eiion  (»f  the  extensioHi 
not  the  I'e^rriet iiiii,  of  any  of  the  e\i«iiiii«/  privileges  of  the  individul 
cohmie.s.  And  while  the  House  nf  Ki>}ti'esentativt'S  was  to  i>e  electal 
for  a  periiMJ  nf  thnM*  years.  S{Mial<»rs  were  t<»  be  ap)Hiinted  tVir  twifli^ 
that  t'Tin.  nrnvi.vinn  b.-iii:^'  nride  for  half  (heir  nuinlMT  to  retire  evffi 
thinl  year.  The  eapital  nf  the  C'oinnionwiMltb  was  to  \h*  established i 
fe^leral  territorv. 


P 


^■tl— Mj  -was  uuagand  fwwtr  i-u  <lenl  wit.li  > 
l^wHli  ctui  |mivi)ti(in  thul  in  usm-  of  cunfliut  WtwttHit   I 
pliMF  the  foriiiei-  ithuuld  prt^VHil.     OuMoqih  uud  t^xciiia  J 
l^iQver   uu   iJif  nttabliiahuieut  (if  the  CuiuiilouWnulth  ;   1 
lA'al  and  uulilury  (Jefenoo,  li^'litliouM^n  niid    [ 
i  haujn,  itutl  ■luwntiiii',  nn  dntow  U>  ix-  \iFoc]n,ittwtl, 
A  uniform  toriii'  nf  (JustotDH  and    { 
ir within  n  [«irii«l  irf  tww  ypars,  intfirwilimiiU    i 
'f  free.     An  it  wns  nicoguiseii  that  tliP    , 
1  "woald  leuve  the  StiiteK  « itli   Isruc 
1  wait  iiiHt-rtiMl  ill  l1i» 
UMIiavidLh  wiiK  r«|uirwi  td-ntini:'  tnim  OuBtuuiH   j 
•rai  the  Hum  uetidHl   frcitii  thut  sourin.'  for 
'Wf  iif  l)if  oripuid   iiiJWtTH  roiifi-JTcd  upiti 
than  rniHRd   tn   l.hi'    lucnl    trnoMUnes.       (Hi 
R  Ipft  u)i«n  ti>  thn  J-\ulpriil  Tniasurpr,  mi  that  h«  | 
i  %t>  fii}  ti>  thp  OuHtnniH  for  tbe  whuk  r 

Kiir  fife  yearn  uSt^v  the  iiajHinitioii  uf  Xiw  ] 
B  pru*iiled  that  the  hui-jiIuh  reivnue  ruintMl  aliui 
t  Statni  ini  the  liaiiiti  »f  tlicir  nutuiil  (;(ititi'il>utiiiiiH —  ] 
•y«t«ii  111'  lu-'t'iiutiLi  — iiud    tJmrwtfti-r  in  ••up! 
1  ba  cotutidpml   fair   liy  Uic    fndi^ni]    Purliuniiuil 
I-  AnotisliiL,   ulmv    thn   {'uHtnraii  revcrnuc   i 
lyly  oilleotcil  on  the  prwhifx^  of  the  nilifr 
L>  ^adutilly  rf*li|iq^iiiMh  itn  iiit«rcol(iiiiid, 
'   vcuun,  iiiHteud  u(  aljaiiduiiiii^   tbcu  at 
in,.  thuK  Kd-tirttd  fur  it«  own  parpuw-n. 
manwisilth  Ui  take  mtir  thi-  ruilwuyH  i*f    [ 
I.  find   to  lake.  u\t.T  ttir  whole  iir  [MU-t  iif 
■i-;TliTi  C'usl<iiiii<»Ti(l  Kxcisp  rrviinuc  t« 
"titTPiiiL    'ilie  [imptT  iidmiriiirtrwtiiin 
'  :  i'>a  nf  trudf  l«Lwtvn  tht-  HtuU-H  'if 
.11   I iil<ir*?itntti  Cmiuiiinsiiui,  iin  uliom 
i«l.       PF<ni«iou  viw  iiiiul^   f.M-  the  yu^ 
I  juvfrmmtinl  und  diaurinuiiiitinii  ciulway    j 
ftanjaHtly  n^nnt  n  nutshlKmring  coliuiy,  dua 
[Anwwvnr.  tii  the  tinnneuil  iilJi^iitions  iif  the    i 
d-doWM  till-  Itnea.     The  miiint^nftiice  of  the  nvera   ' 
f  WBJ.  r^i'o^isod  an  ciniiins  within   tJie  ti-ndo 
;  hut  the  p«ople  of  h  colony  through  whicli  m 
rndttpnuifi  of  Ji  "reiwoiiEiblt!" 

"»  apfimpriutiiif!  money  or  iiupoMng  t&iw-  i 

m  at  KdpnwntatiirK.      These  Btils  oouUI   | 

;   but  tile  I^pprir  linusi;  might  «u);t:rG"t  I 

r  iviMmmimil  the  titniminci  iif  luiy  of  their  pnivisiuiis.  thct  j 

M«Ji:«lifig  witli  1  hme  stig^ivftiniM  as  tlie>'  ploased. 
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In  Jill  othor  nirtttei-s  of  U»gi8lati<)n,  the  two  Houses  were  panted  eqi 
powers  ;  and  it  was  provid(Ml  that  in  the  event  <»f  any  Bill  ^>eing  twi 
piiHsed  by  the  Mouse  <»f  1  Representatives  and  twice  rejected  or  shel 
l>v  tlu»  Senate,  the  two  Houses  could  be  simultaneously  dissolved, 
if  this  faiknl  to  ])n)vide  a  solution  of  the  diiHculty,  a  joint  sitting  mi 
1m'  hehl,  at  which  the  Bill  in  dispute  could  be  adopted  by  a  majority 
three-fifths  of  the  niemhei*s  j^resent  and  votin<(at  the  joint  sitting, 
judicial  jH)wer  of  the  C'onnnon wealth  was  vested  in  a  Higli  Court 
Austi*alia,  emjjowereil  to  hear  appeals  from  all  fetleral  Courts  or  Coo; 
havin*;  finleral  jurisdiction,  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States, 
fmni  the  Inter-State  Commission.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Council  in  all  ciisi's  not  involving:  the  interpretation  of  the  F( 
Constitution,  or  the  Cimstitution  of  a  State  was  not  abrojcrated  ;  but 
Ftnleral  Parliament  was  emi^jwered  to  limit  the  matters  which 
Ih»  taken  to  Kui^land.  Api>eal  to  the  Privy  Council  on  points 
Constitutional  law  was  forI>iddcn.  Thistly,  the  Federal  ConstitQtktf: 
could  only  ht»  an)en<led  if  the  pix>posal  weiv  tii-st  adopted  by  an  absolott- 
niajority  of  Kuh  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  K<^p  resent  at  ives^  ami- 
afterwards  aco'pttnl  by  means  of  tht*  n»fi»ivndum  bt>th  by  a  majority  of 
the  iHH>ple  of  the  Connuonwt»:ilth  and  by  a  majiirity  of  the  States. 

Warmlv  received  in  Victoria,  South   Australia,  and  Tasmania,  tlw 
\V\\\  was  vie  wet  I  soniewliat  coldly  by  a  section  of  the  iK*iiple  of  New 
So\iih   Wales,  and  this  feelinir   rajudly  «leveK>jHHl   into  one  of  active 
hostility,  the  main  [Huuts  of  objivtii>n   Ixmuc:  the  tinancial  pro^i8iolU|  * 
tHpiftl  ivpreseniaiion  in  the  Senat**,  and  the  «lil!iculty  in  the  way  of  tlw] 
l.'irntM-  colonies  securin;;  an  amendment  of  the  Ct institution  in  the  event 
o»'  a  contlici  \\'\\\\  the  snudler  States.     As  far  asS  the  otlier  colonies  wen 
v'oiicerneil.  ii  was  e\  ident    that   the  l»ill  was  Njife.  and  public  attention  < 
thnmi:hoii!    Ausiraiasiii  wa-i  ri\ett«Nl  on  New  South  Wales,  vheie  a  j 
tieive  politiiMl  contest  was  niLjiiii;.  ^^  Inch  it  was  nvoimiswi  would  decicfe 
the  tale  of  the  measure  l'i»r  I  lie  time  U'iiii:.     The  fears  expressed  by  iti 
:iil\»H'ates  were  n«»i  so  much  in  n'^janl  to  MVurinLj  a  majority  in  favour 
.»!'  the  l»ill.  as  to  whether  I  hi'  Matutoiy  nuudvr  oi  sO,CK)<)  votes  neceasaif 
tor  its  aci'cptance  would  l»e  r»*ache'l.     These  fears  wen*  proved  to  be  wdl 
founded:  for  on  ilie  .'»rd  Junt\  ISi'S.  the  iwall  of  the  n^ferendum  IB 
New  South  Wales  showe«l  7l."»*J.'»  \»^teN  in  favour ''f  the  Bill,  and  66,238 
asjaiUNi    it.   and   it    w.i^   a.>'oi>liu^ly   lost,      hi   Victoria.  Tasmania,  uoi 
Soutli  .\us!r:di!i.  »Mi  the  ovher  hand.  il\e  l»iii  wa>  avwpttHJ  bv  tnumphaaft 
niaier\t)es      W  oterii    AiiNirana  ilid  noi  put  ii  to  the  vote;  indeed, 
was  UM'levs  to  \U*  NO.  a^  i]i,«  Knablinc   Av't  of  tli:\:  c.»h»ny  onlv  providdi 
for  |iMun\vi  a  lediMaHoii  of  wliivh  Ni'w  S.-uili  \V.il«->  should  form  a  pait. 
riu*  exist  enee  ot   sut'li  a   ^hami:;  '*p^v^s'.tio!v  :>  t'.i   Bill  in  the  motiwr 
t'olonx    coii\  uu'e«l  e\i'n    it^  ii\,w(      imIvMSn   a^XvWitex  ihit    some   chanM 
would  Iiaxi*  loU"  niaJc  i\\  llie  l\M\N'.jtui:o!'  i  ct  •:■*»  ::  t^vuld  1^  forced U] 
the  |MS»ple  .  conM»ipienll\ .   altho\uh  ilic  ue'.^i  ra'.   •!i\::on  in   New 
Wales,  held  ^iv  oi  Ne\eii  wtvk^    later,  wa>   tVv.^ih:    o:\   the  federal  i» 
vc!  the  opp»wln^  jvinies  mmmu<s1   to  \vv',:pv  sov.>.  w*f:u   the  same  gtmn 
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qneMtion  narrowed  itself  down  to  one  as  tii  which  slioald  be 
rith  the  ncgiitiation.s  to  be  coniiuct^d  on  behalf  of  the  colony 
V  til  aecuring  a  moiliiicalinn  of  the  objectionable  features  erf 
,  The  new  Pnrliaraent  deciderl  to  adopt  the  procedure  of  send- 
Premier,  Mr.  Reid,  into  coiifereiioe  armed  with  a  series  of 
.3  Affirming  itK  desire  to  bring  aliout  the  completion  of  fedend 
at  asking  the  other  uoloniea  to  agree  to  the  njcotisideration  of 
.  which  were  most  generally  objected  to  in  New  South 
As  thej  left  the  AHseiiibly,  these  resolutions  submitted,  first, 
li  equul  representAtion  in  the  .Senate,  the  three-fifths  majority 
pint  sitting  of  the  two  Houses  nhould  gire  way  to  a  simple 
^  or  the  joint  aitting  be  replaced  by  a  provision  for  a  national 
m ;  second,  that  the  chhuae  making  it  incumbent  upon  the 
^tovemment  to  raise,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  tlie 
63  for  every  XI  derivrtl  from  Customs  and  Excise  Dutie^s  for 
purposes,  and  thus  ensuring  a  very  high  tarifi^  should  be 
id  from  the  IJill  ;  third,  that  the  site  of  the  federal  capital 
!  fixed  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales  ;  fourth, 
ler  proriaion  should  be  made  against  the  alteration  of  the 
ts  at  *  State  without  its  uwn  consent ;  tifth,  that  the  use  of 
a  for  the  purposes  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation  should 
t  clearly  safeguarded!  ;  sixth,  that  all  money  Bills  should  bt'  dealt 
i%he  same  manner  as  Taxation  and  Appropriation  Bills;  and 

\tluit  appeals  from  ths  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States  should 

f  be  taken  either  to  the  Privy  Council  or  to  the  Federal  High 

id  not  indiscriminately  to  either  ;  while  the  House  also  invited 

''inquiry  into  the  financial  pi-ovisions  of  tlie  Bill,  although  avow- 

*illingne8s  to  ticct-pt  these  provisions  if  in  other  resjjecls  the 

IV  amended.     These  were  all  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the 

nent   to  the    House,    but   the  Assembly  appended   others   in 

to    the   alteration    of    the  Constitution   and    the    numlier  of 

,  sabmittiDg,  on  the  first  nf  these  points,  that  an  alteration 

Oonstitution  should  take  effect  if   approved  by  both    Houses 

'nstional  referendum  ;    that   a   proposed   alteration   should    be 

M  to  the  national  referendum  if  alhi-Died  in  two  succeeding 

( by  an  absolute  majority  in  one  House,  and  rejected  by  the'other  ; 

Wt  no  proposed  nlteration  transferring  ts  the  Commonwealth  any 

rs  retained  by  a  State  at  the  establishment  of  the  federation  should 

tSect  in  that  State  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  electors  voting 

hi ;    and   on  the  second  point,  that  the  number  of  senators  should 

n«ued  from  six  to  not  less  than  eight  for  each  State. 

f  Lt^slative  Council  adopted  the  resolutions  with  some  important 

Imeote,  discarding  the  suggestion  in  the    first    resolution   for   a 

ml  refereticluni   ;  submitting  that  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

ihould  be  established  at  Syilney  ;  more  clearly  preserving  the  rights 

people  of  the  colony  t«  the  use  of  the  waters  of  its  inland  rivers  for 

ss  of  water   conservation  ond  irrigation  ;    carrying  all  t 
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from  tho  Supremo  Courts  o£  the  Staten  to  the  Privj  Council :  hI 
declining  to  attirm  its  preparedness  to  accept  the  ^nancial  wrbev 
einbodieil  in  the  Bill.  Further,  the  House  au^rgested  that  the  plan  1 
.subniittiuja:  proi)Ose<l  alteratiouK  of  the  Constitution  to  the  i>eople  Ij 
meanM  of  the  referendam  Hhould  be  altered,  and  tliat  no  rights  or  pe«a 
retained  by  a  State  should  be  after  wan  is  transferred  to  the  Coinofl 
wealth  without  the  consent  of  l>oth  Houses  of  Parliament  of  that  dfeil 
The  New  South  Wale»  Premier  decided  to  submit  the  resolutionai 
both  Houses  to  tlie  other  Premiers  in  conferenc<\  attaching,  liow««i 
;;reater  imporcance  to  those  of  the  Assembly,  as  embodying  the 
itt  a  Houije  which  had  just  retume<l  from  the  country.  This 
wiLs  held  iu  ^lel bourne  ut  the  end  of  January,  1899,  Queen.sland  kii 
represented  :  and  an  agreement  was  arrive<1  at  whereby  it  wan  dceU 
that,  in  the  ev<.>nt  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Hoons  i 
Parliament,  the  fiecisioii  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  niembcm 
the  two  Houses  should  be  linal :  tluit  the  provision  for  the 
bv  the  Commonwealth  of  oniv  one-fourth  of  the  Custcima  and 
n»vtMiue  mi^^ht  be  altorwl  or  repealed  at  the  end  of  t»»n  years, 
clause  Ix^nix  added  permitting  the  Parliament  to  grant  ii: 
assistance  to  a  ^^t;lte  :  that  no  .ilteratiou  in  the  boundaries  of  i 
should  be  inarjo  without  th<*  appi'oval  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  Fid 
nient  of  that  Scate  :  and  that  the  s(>at  of  Government  should  be  in  N 
South  Wah-s.  at  such  place,  at  least  100  miles  from  SSydney,  as  might 
determined  by  tJM'  Fe(leral  Parliament,  and  within  an  area  of  100  mfm 
miles  of  tiM-riiory  ti»  Ih»  acquire  I  by  the  C*»nmion wealth,  it  being  provii 
that  th<'  Parliani«Mit  should  sit  at  M<'llM>urne  until  it  met  at  the  ■ 
of  (Joveriinient.  A  special  session  of  the  New  South  Walen  Parliam 
was  cnnvnicd  to  ilf>al  witli  this  ai;nH>ment,  and  the  L(*<;islative  Asaeml 
prUoseil  an  Kii:d)lin:x  l^ilK  rct'tMTiDi;  the  ainemlfNl  Constitution  to  t 
f*ii*ct<»»j-s.  Tin*  Ctmncil,  howeviT,  amemletl  the  Bill  so  as  to,  fia 
s*»curc  the  p.\st{)(iiicincnt  «»f  the  n»fercn(ium  foraperi«Klof  three  nionll 
NfrHNmd,  makr  it  iiefcssnrv  fnr  the  minimum  vote  cast  in  favour  d  t 
iiill  ti)  be  ont'-ftmrtl)  of  tiit*  ti>tal  num))cr  of  electors  on  the  roll  ;  thii 
<leter  th«*  tMitruu*.*  t>t  New  Stiutli  Walc^  into  the  yefieration  ua 
Queensland  slmiiM  come  in.  Tliej^e  auiendmiMits  were  not  accepted  1 
tin*  Assembly,  and  a  i  mm  if  erf*  nee  bi^tween  representatives  of  the  to 
Houm's  was  aiiMMjieii  :  but  this  provtHJ  abortive,  and  twelve  M 
members  wi-n*  app'iiiiitKl  ti>  the  I'pper  Hous<'  in  order  to  secure  4i 
juissaire  I  if  the  Uill.  This  course  hail  the  eflect  desired  by  the  Grova 
ment  :  :n*  tlie  C^lUTlcil  ]iassed  the  liili  on  the  IV^th  April. an aniendai 
]iostp(iiiin!^  the  ret'iTemliini  for  einlit  wiM'ks  Inking  accepted  by  ti 
Assembly.  Tlit*  vote  i>n  tin*  I  Jill  will,  therefore.  In?  taken  during  I 
nioiiih  of  'hnie. 
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tippiog  ruturjiB  uf  >'*-wSoutli  Walt*  are  coiujiiled  fatrni  infer-  , 
fruin  thu  Khi{i$'   [tajiars,  and   cuutuia   |iurtiFu]ua  I 
lid   tmdttig    til   |ilti(.i-{)    beyond   Uio   <iolon,v.      Tli' 
very  cusn,   thi-  net  registcreil  toiutiu^r  uccurditig  ti 
Thn  orriviU  of  »  tshkI  friiiii  a.  Lijunti-y  hnyonit  1 
km  notilied  to  tlie  CoHaotor  of  (^iistflmH  within  twenty- 
of  the  Auatniliuiaii  eolunicH,  ^Fithin  twelve 
pots  iti  at  mur>!  thun  oae  purt  of  tlio  cdlony,  she  is 
HBtKitd  Uin  fimt  p)rt  only  ;  aiid  if  iJie  liaa  ciitin!  from 
Itralusiii  by  wuy  of  a  purt  or  ptirts  iu  cidh  or  a 

in  rp^nJrd  as  hnvitm  arriviiil  fi-oin   tlie  place  I 
Ij;  tonic  luir  ilppartiirR.      Whi^ii  n  venfuil  iierths  i 
~        -a  whftrf.  fi  certiiin  number  of  fwH  lay  days,  I 
tb*  tunnage  of  the  venael  mul  tko  lunoiint  of  carrying  1 
ipieii  hf  the  cargo  tu  be  lundnd.  ar^  allowed  in  wbicli  to  I 
uul  attar  tliny  bavi'  cxpireil,  lonuuK<^  dura  ure  inipou.'d.  tlie  i 
aur  forthin|Z  p>^r  regi&icnid  ton  pf^r  day  if  the  vi^sael  liati  hntia 
I,  and  if  •'III-  liDA  lienn  partly  Wlen  nnly,  iint-  halfpenny  \>or  ton 
iir  tlif>  tiiTJl,   twcrity*tivp  divys,  and  liali'  that  nitp'  tlKirrafter. 
■el  l»>rthv  flic  iho  purpiiHo  i>f  loiulinff  only,  no  free  lay  dNva, 
m  sllew4Ml,  and  on  ve^selH  of  240  tooit  or  more  the  rate  is  one 
pHT  Uin  jier  day  far  the  tir><t  t  wi^nty-five  dayii,  aft«r  wbii:li  time 
■V  V^'  **>'■  P^''  '''^y  '"  iiniKiKed.      (fn  giiiliiig  B!ii]iH   the  amount 
*d  on  the  registered  tonnage,  wbik-  with  Bte.imers  the  ;;rosB 
■doptcd.     On  amallpr  vrssels  and  on  li;^ht*^rs  bert.iiing  solely   , 
rpomi  n£  loading,  a  wbnrfugR  rtde  of  ten  shillings  fur  cocli  day  I 
•  day  ic  impoMtd.     Where  a  fjovemmoit  wharf  baa  Ijeen  let  I 
tw  ocmpany,  the  r»nt  of  the  wharf  is  accepted  by  the  Htat«  in  ' 
nna^  dnvs,  ami  in  Kfinv  of  these  ca§eH  wharfage  r»U-fl  an> 


•Qe  t*(e,  whii'h  varieii  iji  amount  with  tJie  kind  of  nierchandis*    ' 
Wviod  on  ttU  gWHla  diwharged  un  the  whur\eji,  unless   thny 
■  frum   one  at  this  i>ther  AuBtmlaaian  culonir^.   or  from   the    ] 
nnda,  and  are  iutoiidcd  fur  transhijnnimt,  in  which  i-ase  th*y  j 
L  &mft  »h«I'^(Ke :  nnd  un  pknIh  Hbippud  thit  mte  charged  i 
ttiad  ua  mercimiuiiM.-  importtni.    Nii  nliorfn^  rates,  however, 
>ii  at  tiw  porlH  «f  Nowcaatle  and  Wullongang.     For  evcrjr  J 
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tnulin^  v<*s8(?l,  with  tho  excei)ti<)n  of  a  whaler  or  a  ship  which  h 
|K»rt  through  stivsa  of  weather  or  for  the  purpose  of  effecti 
iN'ocivin*^  o!xh»i'H,  taking  in  pi-bvisions,  obtaining  bunker  coaI,< 
tlistn's?*,  a  hail)our  and  light  rate  of  fourpence  per  ton  is  reqi 
)uii(l.  The  payment  of  the  charge  at  one  port  affords  immu; 
vosst'l  at  all  ports  of  the  colony  for  a  period  of  six  montjis,  bu 
('\  pi  nit  ion  of  that  time  the  ship  is  liable  to  a  similar  charge 
ajifain  comes  to  a  port  in  New  South  Wales.  Unless  the  ma: 
hold  a  oortilioute  entitling  him  to  pilot  his  ship  into  and  01 
pilotaj»t»  is  charp^l  for  on  arrival  or  departure  at  the  rate  of  i 
and  Id.  |hm'  ton  if  the  ship  l)e  in  l>tdlast.  The  smallest  sum 
I' 2  lOs.  at  Sydney  or  Newcastle,  and  £1  5s.  at  any  other  p 
i\\ovo  is  a  pilot  establishment :  and  £20  is  the  maximum  su 
A  whaler  is  not  Rubjeot  to  pilotage  charges  :  Id.  per  ton  on 
I'hnrged  for  a  vessel  entering  a  j)ort  for  the  j)urjK)se  of  retittii 
inu,  or  in  oi*ih»r  to  obtain  ctml  for  us«»  on  boai'd,  and  2d.  pei 
>*lu»  leaxes;  ami  vf»sst»ls  compelled  to  enter  port  through 
\\eatht»r,  or  ft»r  the  ]nirjH)Si*  of  ivceivini*  oitleiN  or  taking  in 
or  btvauH«»  tlu'v  an*  in  distn^ss  an*  charged  Id.  i>er  ton  on  a] 
the  s;nne  rate  on  de|»iirtun\ 

When  it  is  desinil  to  n'move  a  vessel  fix)m  one  part  of  t 
to  another,  permission  to  do  so  must  Ih>  obtained  from  th 
Mast«»r.  and  if  this  t>llieer  should  make  the  removal,  a  fee 
I  lie  anit>unt  jKiyable  U^ing  I'l  if  the  vessel  does  not  exceed 
♦.'•J  lOs.  if  sht»  d\H*N  not  e\etH»tl  1,000  lim*^ :  an  additional  £1 
.MH^  loiw  or  part  ibenn^f  up  to  K.")00  tou'^  :  and  a  uniform  rate 
for  a  lomi.iiie  e\ci tiling  l.-VH*.  IVfon*  a  ves^l«»l  can  Siul,  a  « 
rle:u'.n»i-e  muNt  U'  olitaimnl  from  the  CVlKvtor  of  Customs, 
lias  put  inio  mon*  than  one  |H»rt  of  the  o»lony.  she  is  retume< 
ilrnn'd  i\\  the  la^t  ywvx  only  :  and  if  >ht»  is  lound  for  mon 
I'.Mi.  sho  i^-  n'turnt»d  as  havinv;  left  forth-*  Cvnnitrv  in  which  h 
p.HJ  III'"'. 

Km:  M  vK!xr  r»OAi:i\ 

The  M.ume  iMVtnxl  of  Ne\^  S»;it!i  \V;r.es  i^  a  U».iv  oonipoiV 
\\.o\hMiN.  lour  ot  \\l\e»n.  nu^huliu:;  :ho  r:vMiier.:.  ;-.re  aitpoii 
\io\rinmont,  ;ind  ihnv.  \* hx^  nutM  U*  re;:*s:er*M  o^^nersof 
no!  h-NN  than  '.V'h^  tons,  an*  elivti^i  tnev.v.-.^'/.v  Vv  owners  of 
'i\^*  l\»UN  {iiul  »x\ii  The  IvMni  NUlvr^i--:*s  a'.".  n:s::ers  relatii 
'\:\\  »»:■•**»**'».  !»**d  tt.uwu'tN  all  biiN'.v.^NN  :".  o.  v. r.^v ::■»••.  with  the 
iv\«M.M\.  .uul  x'uuvUraioii  of  %\^vi '.ruMtt -*  v^t  vr ''v xvter.cv  aod  • 
ti.iuouv;  *'t  harU»iu  iv>;v:Ui\o'.'.n  .  ::•,•  v'.vmV' a::;v.  o»t  ports 
»  weiN.  i«u  tlie  !i»vi\Hnii;.  .ipisM :;;•''.;»'!'.•.,  .,*•.:  •.>:-•.  \ ^1  of  pUotc; 
Uon  \»I  .\i;hi)io»»Mvv.  li»;hiv.  ;ii\»i  i»\  *•;  v.:.*!  Vs.  '.■  .x*?;:,?^  livVBSC* 
\\,i1\*Maei\ ".  Isviis.  ioriws  h.i»U»e.v  .-ind  v',\rv  st^^Aiv.crSi.  etc  ! 
u\n»McH\M\N  \4  a  livneivil  uji(un\  ii  a.-t^  •:;  K\'v,'ur.v:k«  with 
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f!",  and  ItaK  Jurisdiction  over  all  Bi'itisli  sliipa.  It  hold( 
lii|i[nng  ciisunltteti  in  all  uasen  when;  a  port  in  tlie  coloi 
■■"■(1  uiter  the  oci'urreiice,  or  thi:  sui-vivors  have  landed 
■  '.ili-a.  The  law  provides  for  the  establialiment  of  loc 
till-  §uperintcndenco  of  the  Mnrine  Board  in  Sjdaey,  b 
■:■• — that  ftt  Newcastle — ha*  been  ereated.  The  Pubti^ 
!.  siitiiig  us  a  Huyal  CiiitiininHion  of  Inquiry  into  thi 
.  Murian  Board,  has  reported  iidverafly  on  tliat  bij<ly,  and 
I  !  ly  ihn  < jtiveminent  Ui  eH'eot  iinjKirtniit  thanges  in  thi- 
■  <(  the  nuvigation  laws,  unc!  result  of  which  will  he  that 
!i  -  will  he  oonduct«d  by  il  l.)iHtrict  Ciiurt  Jnilge,  oasietnl 
■BlJral  *u«MorH,  following  in  that  roapect  the  practice  of  lb( 
ftflWe. 

i*Bntificat«8  are  isduttd  by  tlio  Marine  Board,  certain  condition!, 
irfmnrae,  to  l>f  fulfilled.     It  is  necesBiny  for  a  candidate  for  a 
^  bfWjjn-goiiig  ui-rtifieate  to  be  at  leust  '21  years  of  age,  and  ti 
~  riiix  y(«rs  ut  Hoa;  but  for  a  ninstvr'a  certitic-ate  for  the  coastinf 
I*  tanilidate  may  Ixt  one  year  younger,  and  have  nerved  hai 
I,  uni'  of  which,   however,   must  have  been  in  the  capacity 
A  fintt  inaHi'a  foreign  going  cert.iticat*.  or  a  certificate  for 
if    *'  only "   mm*,    is   not   issued    to    a   person  of    leas 
iif  age,  nor  to  one  who  haa  served  fur  :i  Hhurtt^r  period 
» fears;  while  for  >i  Hecund  mate's  certificate  the  lowest  age  J 
I,  uid  the  ithortCBt    [terioil  of  service  four  yearn.      For  tfie^ 
t  tmic,  the  iijte  at   the  peraciii   to  whom  a  mate's  cnrtiticatQ 
.  not  be  less  than  19  years,  but  he  ia  only  required  to9 
1  three  jvAn   at   soo.      A  first-class  engineer  must  be  aXS 
B  of  age,  and  second  and  third-class  engineers  at  least  2lV 
Jlarine  surveyors'  certilicat«s  are  Issued  to  persons  whi 
1  Umt  exauiiuations  necessary  for  obtaining  an  extra  first 
teinmr'a    oerLiticale,    to    inoater    mariners  who    have  been  laj 
d  of  forcign-guing  ships  for  not  less  than  live  yell's,  and  to  tlioc 
B  an  extrx  master's  certificate.      Certificates  of  Serv 
I  piirBana  who  have  nerved  as  marine  surveyoi:^  in  Ne'i 
IT  iltren  yi-iirR  prior  to  lt***l.     Appoiutmemts  to  the  pilot  servioefl 
B  by  tJn>  Marine  Board,  all  pilots  lieing  Government  officer 
exemption   from    pilotage  arf  grant«d    to  masters   i 
mployed  in  the  Autitralaaian  anil  South  Sea  Island  trade 
■K  Ilie  U(«f*!iiuiry  examination,  but  they  must  ha*e  entered  andV 
U'ticuhir  juirt  for  which  the  exemption  certificate  is  de(iii«dfi| 
h  th»'ir  Viwcis  an  masters  or  officeis  of  the  watch. 


QUARANTISK. 

Mr<l  uf  Henltli  huvi-  entire  control  of  all  matters  rcliiting  t 
knd  may  plncf  in  i(annuitine  any  Mssel,  should  tliey  deei 

■     o  for  tlic  preservation  of  the  public  safety.     In  the  cours 
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i)i  the  year  1897  the  Government  Health  Officers  at  Hvdney  and  K 
castle  examined  544  vensels,  of  which  120  were  detained  lor  Bpt 
iiction.  The  paKsongers  examined  numbered  4,045,  and  the  crew 
the  vessels,  22,399.  There  is  ofily  one  quarantine  station  in  the  od 
for  persons.  It  is  situated  inside  the  north  liead  of  Port  Jackaoii, 
in  equipment  and  suitability  of  ]>osition  it  is  surpassed  by  iev  quarao 
stations  in  the  world.  There  are  als<»  two  stations  in  Sydney  Hari 
— one  at  I^radley\s  Head  an<l  the  other  at  Shark  Island — and  one  ■! 
port  of  Newcastle,  where  foreign  live  stock  may  be  placed  in  qua 
tine  ;  and  at  Rand  wick  then"  is  another  station  for  tlie  iaolatioi 
Australian  stock  and  liurses  imported  from  other  countries.  The  r 
lations  for  the  quai'antine  of  animals  are  enforced  by  the  Stock  Bn 
of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture. 


Incurase  in  »Sbippixg. 

The  reconls  of  tlu'  shipping  trade  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  altho 
'can^fully  kept  by  the  various  Crovernors,  arc;  not  available  prior  to 
year  1822,  tlu*  cjarlier  n^gisters  relating  to  tlie  colony's  statistics  ha^ 
disappeared.  There  are  in  existence,  however,  numerous  manuac 
i-eturus  which  reiuird  tlie  shipping  trade  of  the  earlit-r  years,  and  ti 
will  doubtless  be  })ubliHhcd  at  some  future  date. 

During  the  y^ar  1822,  the  shipping  amounted  to  71  vessels  entc 
aggregating  a  tonnage  of  22,924  ;  and  GO  ves.sels  cleaned,  with  a1 
tonnage  of  20,793.  Twenty -eight  years  afterwards,  just  before 
separation  of  P<»rt  Phillip,  the  figures  stood  thus :  976  vessels  ente 
with  a  tonnage  of  234,215,  and  1,014  vessels  cleared,  with  a  torn 
4)f  203,^*49.  Fn  18.') I,  the  year  of  the  se])aration  of  Victoria  from 
part'Ui  i.-oIony,  tin*  trmie  fell  to  ri.53  vesst?ls  entered,  measuring  153, 
tons,  and  503  voswls  cl«*ari*d,  of  139,020  tons;  but  in  18G0,  the  ; 
following  the  scparatiou  of  QuoeuHland,  the  shipping  amounted  to  1, 
ves.m*ls  onti^nMl,  with  a  tonnage  t)f  427,835,  and  1.438  vessels  dea 
of  431,484  tons — :i  cDusidcrablt*  advimce  on  the  figures  of  the  prev 
year.  Fnmi  18IJ0  to  the  pn'sont  time  trade  has  rapidly  increased, 
at  a  greater  i-atr  than  the  p(i]»ulati()n.  In  1S91,  the  shipping  eni 
amounte«l  to  2,Sl»1,89S  tons;  but  this  ^juantity  fell  to  2,804,549  ton 
1.S92,  and  to  2,5i»0,371  tons  in  1893.  In  1894,  however,  the  shi^ 
enteivtl  rose  Ti»  2,N"»9,9(i^  tt^ns,  but  the  incn'ase  of  269,597  tODi 
the  measurement  uf  the  vessels  which  entereil  the  |X)rt8  during 
pri'vious  yiar  di«l  not  rejire.smt  a  ourn'Sftonding  enlargement  of 
import  trade,  as  t  lie  re  was  :i  large  aoeession  to  the  tonnage  coniio 
lluM'olony  ill  l»alla>;t-  the  bulk  direet  to  Newcastle  to  load  coiU — prbb 
in  e  »nse»jU»Miee  ot  ilie  M*ar<*ity  of  freights  elsewhere  in  Austral 
Mmvt^ver.  the  iiieivaM'  tliei\  witnessed  has  Uhmi  nif)re  than  maintail 
4  \ery  siu'eeciiiiii;  yoar  lias  si'en  an  a(lditi(»n  to  the  shipping  enterii^ 
ports  of  the  colony,  ami  in   lS'.»7  the  tonnage  tif  .*>, 33 1,877  was 
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r  hur  the  largest  amoiint  recorded,  and  an  increase  on  the  figures 
B96  4)f  251 J26  tons,  all  but  3,822  tons  of  which  were  represented 
reaiela  bringing  cargo. 

%t  increase  of  shipping  has  been  maintained  at  a  fairly  constant 
t,  tiioagh  checked  occasionally  by  the  occnrrence  of  bad  seasons  here, 
l»  failure  of  prices  in  the  European  markets.  The  following  table 
va  the  quanti^  and  tonnage  of  shipping  arriving  in  and  departing 
■  Hiew  HoQth  Wales,  at  intervals  of  live  years  from  the  date  of  the 
records  to  the  year  1890,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  years  : — 


"V.--^. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Tear. 

\tme]M, 

Tonnagie. 

VeMwli. 

Tonnage. 

1822 

.71 

22,924 

1 

60 

20,793 

1825 

85 

24,559 

75 

22,688 

1830 

157 

31,225 

147 

28,822 

1835 

260 

63,019 

.          269 

66,964 

1840 

709 

178,958 

665 

163.704 

1&I5 

597 

105,352 

614 

103,961 

1850 

976 

234,215 

1,014 

263,849 

18.V> 

1,152 

353,323 

1,185 

362,482 

1860 

1,424 

427,835 

1,438 

481,484 

1865 

1,912 

635,888 

2.120 

690,294 

1870 

1,858 

689,820 

j       2,066 

771,942 

1875 

2,376 

1,109,086 

2,294 

1    l,a'59,101 

1S80 

2.108 

1.242,458 

2,043 

:    1,190,321 

1885 

2,601 

2,088.307 

2,583 

2,044,770 

1890 

2,889 

2,413,247 

2,777 

2,.S48,r)2r> 

1S91 

3,021 

2,821,898 

3,100 

2,872,338 

1892 

2,960 

2.804,.')49 

3,007 

2,842,63.') 

1893 

2.914 

2.590,371 

2,916 

2,602,957 

1S94 

3,272 

2,859,968 

3,291 

2,878,580 

1895 

3,121 

2.929,758 

3,090 

2,9.30,280 

1896 

3,224 

3,080,751 

3,208 

3,l0i),0C9 

1897 

3,345 

3,331,877 

3,120 

3,412,554 

The  shipping  tonnage  of  New  South  Wales  greatly  exceeds  tliat  of  any 
Mr  colony  of  the  Australian  group.     Victoria  stands  next,  after  which 
M  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Queensland, 
ITaamania.     Of  the  total  shipping  of  Australasia  in  1897,  nearly  one 
id  entered  and  cleared  at  New  South  Wales  ports. 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 


rko  trade  of  the  colony  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  can-ied  on  under 
k  British  flag,  the  deep-sea  trade  with  the  mother  country  and  British 
f  MJftnn  being  in  the  hands  of  the  shipowners  of  the  United  King- 
n,  and  the  coasting  trade  chiefly  in  local  hand&    Since  1^81,  however. 
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there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  foreign  shipping,  and  at  the  pres 
(lay  the  greater  portion  of  the  direct  trade  transacted  with  foreign  pc 
is  carried  in  vessels  which  are  not  British.  This  has  been  due  to  i 
appearance  in  the  Australian  trade  of  the  steamers  of  the  Messagei 
Maritimes  in  1883,  of  those  of  tlie  two  German  lines  some  time  lal 
and  more  recently  the  vessels  of  the  American  and  Japanese  €k>mpanj 
From  the  table  given  below,  showing  the  expansion  in  British  i 
foi*eigii  shipping  during  the  last  twenty -seven  years,  it  will  be  seen  tl 
the  British  tonnage  enjbered  and  cleared  in  1870  was  1,333,410,  or  9 
per  cent,  of  the  total  of  1,461,762  tons  ;  while  in  1880  the  proport 
was  as  high  as  92*9,  British  vessels  representing  2,259,924  tons  oat 
a  total  of  2,432,779.  In  1885,  however,  the  British  shipping  had  M 
U)  87*5  per  cent.,  and  in  1897,  to  85*3  i)er  cent,  the  foreign  toniu 
having  increased  from  172,855  to  993,974  during  the  seventeen  ye 
which  have  elapsed  since  1880  : — 


Year. 

British. 

Forei^i. 

ToUl. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1870 

1,333,410 

128,352 

1,461,762 

1875 

2,001,641 

166,546 

2,168,187 

1880 

2,259,924 

172,855 

2,432,779 

1885 

3,615,582 

517,495 

4,133,077 

1890 

4,156,963 

604,909 

4,761,872 

1891 

4,902,607 

791,629 

5,694,236 

1892 

4,977,850 

669,334 

5,647,184 

1893 

4,704,300 

489,028 

5,193,328 

1894 

5,191,971 

546,583 

5,738.554 

1895 

5,215,174 

644,864 

5,860,038 

1896 

5,432.892 

7r)6,868 

6,189,760 

1897 

5,7.')0,457 

993,974 

0,744,431 

Of  the  toimage  set  down  as  British,  the  larger  portion  is  owned 
registeivd  in  Australasia.  Prior  to  1S91,  the  returns  do  not  allow 
the  colonial  shipping  being  divided  into  tliat  belonging  to  Australl 
and  that  belonging  to  other  British  colonies;  but  in  1870,  out  of  1,339^4 
tons  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  under  the  British  flag,  964^1 
tons,  or  72*3  per  cent.,  In^longed  to  British  posses.sions,  the  ff 
bulk  being  Australasian;  in  1880,  out  of  2,2r)9,924  tons  of  BeH 
shipping  entered  and  cleared,  1,499,236  tons,  or  66*3  per  cent.,  beloa 
to  the  colonies;  while  in  1897  the  colonial  shipping  amountel 
3,481,231  tons  (of  which  3,414,588  tons  were  Australasian)  out  i 
total  of  5,750,457  tons,  or   60*5  per  cent.     The  amount  of  BdHj 
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mlasian,  and  other  colonial  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  New 
I  Wales  ports  since  1870  was  as  follows : — 


Shipping  belonginjf 

— 

Tmt. 

To 
United  Kingdom. 

To  Autftralasia. 

To  British 
Possessions  other 
than  AustnUasia. 

Total,  entered 
and  cleared.    * 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1870 

368,092 

964,718 

1,333,410 

1875 

740,683 

1,260,958 

2,001,641 

1880 

760,688 

1,499,236 

2,259,924 

1885 

1,520,091 

2,095,491 

3,615,582 

1800 

1,677,172 

2.579,791 

4,156,963 

1891 

1,813,716 

3,029,067 

59,824 

4,902,607 

1892 

2,058,982 

2,859,277 

59,591 

4,977,850 

1893 

l,oUo,«l4U 

2,866,967 

28,993 

4,704,300 

1894 

2,135,711 

3,016,817 

39.443 

5,191,971 

1895 

2,244,650 

2,882,579 

87,945 

5,215,174 

1896 

2,354,580 

3,000,357 

77,955 

5,432,892 

IS97 

2,269,226 

3,414,588 

66,643 

5,750,457 

mpared  with  the  figures  just  given,  the  tonnage  of  the  foreign 
Is   trading  with   New   South   Wales   is   still   small,  although   a 

advance  has  been  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Taking  the 
1897,  for  which  the  total  tonnage  of  the  principal  nationalities  is 

below,  Germany  stands  first,  then  France,  then  the  United  States, 
ay  and  Japan  are  the  only  other  nations  whose  carrying  trade  with 
)lony  is  important. 

Tonnage. 

Gemumy 321,097 

France 223,683 

United  Stotea 155,961 

Norway 121.015 

Japan 75,086 

Other  nations 97,132 

Total 993,974 

this  amount  of  foreign  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of 
>lony  in  1897,  693,176  tons  traded  direct  with  foreign  countries, 
i3  tons  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions  beyond 
ralasia,  and  the  balance  of  222,595  tons  merely  reflected  the 
ments  of  vessels  passing  to  and  from  the  other  Australasian 
ieSy  more  than  one-half  being  tonnage  in  ballast  coming  round  to 
South  Wales  ports  in  search  of  freights.  As  compared  with  the 
.76  tons  of  foreign  shipping  which  traded  with  foreign  ports,  the 
t  foreign  trade  carried  under  the  British  flag  represented  but 
[Z9  tons,  a  considerable  part  of  which  consisted  of  the  South  Sea 
d  tnde  conducted  by  Australasian  vessels.  Of  the  4,022,575  tons 
[ppiDg  entered  from  and  cleared  for  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia 
tg  tlie  year,  3,225,846  tons  were  registered  in  Australasia,  and 
34  tons  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  British  possessions;  and 
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of  the  1,391,241  tons  which  represented  the  direct  trade  tm 
with  Gi'eat  Britain  and  her  other  posseseioiui,  113,861  ton 
registered  in  Australasia,  and  78,203  tons  in  foreign  countries. 

iStbam  and  Sailing  Vessels. 

The  roootxls  prior  to  the  year  187G  do  not  distinguish  the  si 
from  the  sailing  vessels,  but  the  modern  tendency  Ui  supersede 
vessels  by  steam  lias  l)een  abundantly  apparent  in  the  twenty-oii 
which  have  since  elapsed.  In  187G  the  steam  tonnage  was  912 
compared  with  1.215,171  t<mR  of  sailing  vessels,  being  42*9  per  ce 
57*1  pnr  cent,  respectively.  The  relative  positions  have  laD; 
betMi  traik})osed,  for  tli^  tonnage  of  sailing  ships  in  1897  w 
slightly  higher  than  the  tigui*es  of  1876,  being  1,436,496  tons, 
21*3  percent,  of  the  total  shipping,  as  ccmipared  with  5,307,9i 
of  steam,  or  78*7  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  increase  of  steam  1 
for  the  twenty-one  years  has,  therefore,  beeA  over  482  per  oen- 
]>rogress  of  the  tonnage  of  each  class  will  be  seen  from  the  fo 
table  : — 


Year. 

Stcain. 
Ums. 

1 

1       Sailing. 

1 

tons. 

Year. 

Stcun. 

!     ** 

tons. 

i 

187G 

<n2,.V>4 

1,215,171 

1893 

4.227,186 

9 

1880 

i,r>ri0,372 

882,407 

1894 

4,407,522 

.    1,3 

188.*3 

2,7I)1.84» 

1,341,2.34 

1895 

4,447,716 

•    1,4 

181M> 

;i,«;."»4,si4 

1,107,058 

189<S 

4,769,750 

1,4 

1891 

4.2«9Jjn 

1,394,445 

1S97 

5,307,935 

1,4 

lSl>-2 

4..S21».fi34 

1,317,55(» 

1 

Th(»  iidvanta'jjr  otf«*rrd  by  thr  Now  South  Wales  trade  to  shij 
is  illiistr.'il"<l  by  tli«»  largt^  amount  of  tonnage  coming  Uy  the  « 
ballast,  ami  tin-  small  amount  leaving  without  rargo.  A  largo  pre 
of  tin*  vr^srls  arriving  in  ballast  com**  from  thv  ports  of  the  nei 
ing  colonics,  \vlu'n»  tlu>v  have  delivonMl  a  general  cargo,  and, 
been  unable  to  <ibtain  n^turn  fix*ight,  have  eleariMl  for  Newcastle 
coal.  The  largest  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  lialliist  in  n 
year  shur<^  1 870  was  in  181)7,  when  it  i-eacheil  905,928  tons,  t 
larg(^st  amount  cltMired  was  «s2,9.j6  tons  in  1801.  The  tonnage 
and  cleared  in  liallast  for  the  vears  shown  w;i8  : 


Yvar. 


Kiit«-rt!«l. 


CI«9anfl. 


Y«»ar. 


KnUred. 


tOllH. 

tOIlH. 

1870 

•J.'i7,'J46 

2t,<K)4 

1875 

.'WO.iK!! 

1-2. 8;w 

18«» 

•J17.7«W 

16.210 

1885 

:i45,:«Ml 

53,3Sl 

1800 

1      .'>44,1M{4 

H6,N4() 

1891 

.     (lW,rtl7 

8!>,95<J 

IS92 
1893 
1S94 
IS9.-» 
1H!N> 
1897 


tons. 
724, 1»5 
621,189 
852,205 
852,813 
<N»2,106 
SK)5,928 


AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  SHIPPING  TRADE. 
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Yalxje  of  Cargoes. 

s  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  over  27  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage 
di  arrived  in  the  colony  in  1897  waR  in  ballast,  as  against  rather  more 
I  2  per  cent,  of  the  clearances,  the  average  value  of  freights  outward 
hitler  than  that  of  the  vessels  inward.  Thus  the  average  value  of 
ipoods  imported  by  sea  was  £b  €s.  lid.  per  ton,  while  that  of  the  goods 
irted  wafiX5  12a  lOd,  or  5-5  per  cent,  higher.  If,  however,  allow- 
\  be  made  for  shipping  in  ballast,  the  mean  value  of  the  exports  was 
15a.  6d.,  or  21*4  per  cent,  lower  than  the  imports,  which  averaged 
7a.  per  ton.  New  South  Wales  exports  have,  generally  speaking, 
^  value  per  ton,  and  the  fact  that,  when  vessels  entering  and 
ing  in  baUast  are  excluded,  they  have  a  lower  average  value  than 
imports,  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  coal  exported,  the  quantity 
1897  having  been  2,696,^23  tons  weijifht — equivalent  to  over 
0,000  tons  mefisurement  out  of  a  total  of  3,412,554  tons. 
:  will  ho  seen  from  the  following  table  that  in  the  case  of  the  most 
ntant  of  the  countries  with  which  the  colony  has  commercial  rela- 
8,  the  exj>orts  from  New  South  Wales  have  a  higher  average  value 
i  the  goods  imported.  The  figures  for  Queensland  arc  exceptional, 
large  quantity  of  gold  is  imported  fnmi  that  colony  : — 


Couiitn-. 


Value  of 
Imports 
l>er  ton. 


United  Kingdom    . 

Victoria   

Queensland 

Smith  Australia  . . . . 
Wertem  Anstralia. 


£  8.    d. 

17  i>        "> 

1  0  11 
10  2    5 

0  9  11 

0  6    5 

2  3 
2  ]8 


4 

9 


NewZeahmd  ' 

Other  British  possessions 2  15  8 

Belgium,  France,  and  Ocrmany |  8    0  6 

United  States 15    7  5 

Other  foreign  countries 4    0  0 

Average   5    6  11 


Value  of 
Exporto 
per  ton. 


£    8.    d. 


20 
1 
.3 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 

18 

11 

1 


11  1 

1  5 

13  11 
0  1 

16  7 

6  9 

9  9 

14  o 
10  9 
14  6 

6  7 


.-)  12  10 


lie  trade  with  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  has  been  grouped 
ther  in  t*ie  table,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  tlie  true  average  value 
m  tnde  of  each  of  those  countries,  on  account  of  the  great  bulk  of 
Belgian  trade  being  carried  in  French  and  German  bottoms.  The 
t0r  part  of  the  trade  ckssed  under  "  Other  foreign  countries ''  was 
■acted  with  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Seas  and  with 
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South  American  cDuntries.  During  1897  the  pro|X)rtion  of  toi 
entering  in  ballast  from  Victoria  was  37  per  cent.,  from  South  Aus 
43  per  cent,  and  from  Western  Australia  92  per  cent,  of  the  an 
and  this  circumstance  partly  explains  the  low  rate  per  ton  of  the  im 
from  those  colonics.  As  for  the  outward  trade,  the  large  quant 
coal  shipped  to  the  southern  colonies  lowers  the  general  average 
of  the  whole  exports.  The  following  are  the  average  values  of  in 
and  exports  per  ton  of  shipping  for  the  i)a8t  ten  years  : — 


Avera^^  Value 

Average  Value 
of  Exports 

Avenge  Value 

*'<?5S 

Year. 

of  Imports 

Year. 

of  Imports 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

per 

£    8,     d. 

£    8.     d. 

;     £    8.     d. 

£    1 

ISSH 

7  10    8 

6  10     8 

1893 

5  19    0 

6 

1S89 

7    9    9 

6     1     9 

1894 

4  18    0 

5 

1S9U 

7    8    5 

5  19    5 

189or 

4  17    0 

5  1 

1891 

7    9    3 

6    0    6 

1896 

5  13    2 

6  1 

1892 

6    7    3 

T)  12     1 

1897 

5    6  11 

5  1 

Movements  of  Shipping. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  movements  of  toi 
exclusive  of  tho  coasting  trade,  of  some  of  the  principal  nations  < 
world,  and  also  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the  rate  of  tonna| 
head  of  population,  the  returns  being  made  up  to  the  latest 
available : — 


Countr>'. 


Tonitogr. 


I'cr  hew! 
of  Popu- 
lation. 


Conntrv. 


Tonnage. 


Pi 

ol 
I 


United  KiDgdom  ..  90,198,863 

France  .30,026,932 

<iermany  24,086,6.32 

Norway 5,8tiO,7S7 

Sweden 14,119,804 

Notherlundft 15,611,910 


2-4  Italy     

0-8  Sj)ain    

0*5  Lnited  States 

2*9  Arg'ntineRepublic 

2-8  Canada     

3 ''}  Now  South  Wales. 


17,oa5.287 
28,023,337 
39,881,044 
15,208,853 
11,458,8:^ 
6,744,431 


Of  the  tonnage  cngagetl  in  tlu^  outwanl  tnide  of  New  South  ^ 
12*4  \yer  cent,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  though  in  valu 
exjK)rt8  to  tlie  mother  country  were  45*3  per  cent,  of  the  totaL 
tonnage  of  vesscds  to  Victoria  and  the  other  Australasian  oo 
amounted  to  54 'S  p<»r  cent,  of  the  whoh.»,  while  in  value  the  ei 
thert»to  reached  only  ll»-l  i>er  cent.  Asreganlsthe  other  Britiflhi 
sions,  the  t<mnage  of  vessels  carrying  goods  to  their  ports  araonnted 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  the  value  only  reached  3*1  per  cent.     ] 
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ngn  countries,  the  tonnage  in  1897  amountwl  to  2(i-3  per  cent.       ^^| 

lae  to  S2-5  per  cent.     The  following  table  bhows  the  tonnage      ^^| 

n  Hod  cIcaiW  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  colonies,       ^^| 

i  the  principal  foi-eign  countries,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the        ^^ 

dt  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  represent  the 

Hie  goods  cftii-ied,  which  latter  information  it  ia  impossible  to       ^^' 

Knicmt.                        1                          a»nd.                            ^^M 

■ 

TMMfv.        j           r>lM.                   Toonig*.                  V.loe.                 ^^M 

•^^  \^l\    •^•'■ 

Per 

cent. 

ToUL 

'"   '     Totkl.     1  '"         ^^1 

' 

lOtK. 

g 

torn 

£         1                 ^H 

JW438 

IS-l 

7.MT,099 

*!■« 

B.7i8,in» 

u-s    ^^m 

W>,011 

asn.T34 

8aa.us 

B7 

807.0111 

4-3      ^H 

I' 

».«B.«I 

siB.aifi 

].1B1/«J1 

0-1     ^^H 

XSS.TM 

i-a.m 

m.oii 

!«      ^^H 

18^.:. 

l(».t7S 

0-S 

103,«0.1 

IT       ^^1 

'.".'.'.'..'.'   iu'.ia 

tullDII 

is»,m 

isa.int 

en.4S3 

fi».s]o 

71( 

»«,H» 

^H 

Tama-' 

9-* 

aso.sjn 

^.(BO 

KftMS 

SI    ^H 

HS.171> 

1.18U.S3S 

a.oiH.WB 

10-1    ^H 

ia»07 

i.BS7.a;T 

ini) 

509,817 

1,403.310 

U's      ^H 

;;.:::, 

1«,T«S 

m.m      S'7 

15-2 

n,sai.sT7 

IWO     17.813,0SB  1    1000 

3,«8,S.M 

"i^ 

1o!m.i.*m 

^  ■ 

TONNAGR   AND  CllliWS.                                                                  ^^M 

mge  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  with  New  South  Wale*  haa        ^^M 

Ur^fed  since  1845  ;  prior  to  that  year  transports  formed  so        ^^M 

ttion  of  the  shipping  that  the  tiize  of  vessel  wan  shown  to  be        ^^M 

(er  than  the  average  of  thoue  actually  engage<l  iti  triule.     The        ^H 

Qvement  which  has  liiken  place  may  be  trac«i  in  the  following        ^^M 

AveruTtouiWKe                    Y»r.                            Aveni.'e  toiiniwF          ^^M 
(T'.cwlt.                                                                 or  vcnelt.                ^^ 

205                         1 
346                         1 
173                         1 
306                          1 
329 

73  463               ^H 

"^ 

i85  7 

■ 

95  ft 

97  9 

■ 

■ 

'" '" 

■ 

B  the  average  tonnage  of  British  and  British -colonial  vessels        ^H 

flew  South  Wales  has  increased  by  161  per  cent,  in  the  one        ^H 
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coHe  and  1 37  \fev  cent  in  the  otlior,  wliile  foreign  TeBsels  have  in 
in  average  tonnage  l)y  216  per  cent,  during  the  same  period 
;ulvance  in  all  classeH  during  the  period  of  twenty-seven  Tears  hi 
very  marked,  or  the  following  iigures  attest : — 


ItritiMh. 


Yfar. 


BritiriL 


t'liitod 
Kingilom. 


ForeiKn.  |i       Year. 


Colonial. 


I 


United 
Kingdom. 


I  ColoDiaL 


1870 

tons. 
706 

tons. 
306 

Ums. 
449 

1892 

tons. 
1,696 

tons. 
684.  ; 

1875 

742 

379 

557 

1893 

1,766 

647 

1880 

1,031 

476 

732 

1894 

1,769 

615 

1885 

1,312 

G02 

997 

1895 

1,784 

648 

1N90 

1,624 

600 

1,330 

1896 

1,921 

663    . 

1891 

1,680 

709 

1,263 

1 

1897 

1,840 

734 

Thi*  natural  roiH)llar}'  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  vessel,.' 
provenieiit  in  ri<:;^ing  and  iittings,  and  tlie  8u1>stitution  of  ate 
canvas,  is  tho  iloi'i'ea.s*^  in  the  numl)er  of  hands  r€Kjuii*ed  per  ton, 
the  actual  nu)nl)er  of  haiids  employed  per  ves.sel  has  increa.sed.  ] 
intori'oloninl  vessels  carried  an  average  of  23  men  to  every  v 


man  to  «»verv  .'»1*2  tons  :  other  Briti.sh  v<«sels  carrie<l  an  avenif 
plenu'nt  of  .'»2  men,  or  1  man  to  everj'  35*1  tons  ;  while  foreig 
carried  an  avcni^re  civw  of  4()  men,  or  1  man  to  every  31 '1  toi 
li^7()  Hritisli  snips  carried  1  man  to  every  -6  tons,  intercolonial 
1  man  to  evfrv  L'O  tons.  Jind  foivimi  ves.sels  1  man  to  35  U 
dtM-rrasr  in  tlir  tonna«;i»  jK*r  sjiilor  in  forei*rn  vessels  1)eing  due 
linrr  «'lass  of  ships  that  lM»^an  to  inwle  herein  1883,  The  fo 
tij;iii*e«*  show  tin*  avera*^'  crews  of  British  (I'nit^nl  Kiiigdo 
i\»l«>niiil)  and  t'orei^^n  vt»sscls  for  the  periixls  mentioned  : — 


itritMi. 

\.ar. 

1  ipt.-il        ^, 
Kiii::il«Mii. 

loiiiikl. 

F<»rvi;in. 

VlMf. 

1S70 

—  4 

ir» 

I'A 

1892 

isT.-i 

•  1 

17 

14 

1S93 

issn 

44 

21 

25 

IS'H 

|SS» 

4."» 

2» 

3li 

181»5 

l>J>1l 

X\ 

22 

1«) 

ISW 

ism 

;.2 

25 

41 

1897 

HriUsh. 


Kiii^'(ii<in. 


Colonial. 


50 
53 
50 
48 
49 
53 


25 
23 
22 
23 
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Principal  Ports. 

ht  relative  importanoe  of  the  various  poi'ts  of  AustralaBia  may  1M^ 
ytained  by  an  inflpection  of  the  following  table,  which  shows  tlu* 
ppini;  Aiid  trade  of  the  principal  Australasian  ports  for  the  year  1897. 
m  the^e  ii<;ure8  the  lunk  of  Sydney  becomes  evident  Melbourne 
tly  takes  the  first  place  in  tonnage;  but  for  purposes  of  com- 
the  li;pire8  should  be  reduced  by  a  large  amount — from  350,000 
100.000  C4>iis  entered  and  a  like  quantity  cloareil,  or  altogether  alK>ut 
iflHO  tons — to  allow  for  the  circumstance  that  the  great  ocean 
men  whose  terminal  port  is  Sydney  are  reckone<l  once  on  the  way 
nd  to  Xew  South  Wales,  and  again  when  homeward  bound  for 
l^ind.  When  this  is  t^iken  into  account,  it  is  found  that  the 
ippingot  MellKmrne  is  exceeiled  by  that  of  Sydney,  as  the  Victorian 
iKi  tt  also  sur|»assed  in  the  value  of  its  tracje.  Newcastle^  occupies 
Mplice:  for  in  the  figures  givc^n  for  Port  Adelaide  the  mail  steamers 
IB  reckoned  twice  over,  as  in  the  case  of  Melbourne.  It  should  be 
Btod  in  respect  to  Queensland  ports  that  the  tonnage  of  vessels  is 
mded  at  every  port  of  call,  and  (m  this  account  Townsville  appears 
\tn  important  than  it  really  is. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Fort. 


8hippin;r. 


Trade. 


Shlppintr. 


Tra<le. 


tons. 

SjnUiey 2,321,214 

XewcMUe  820,199 

Melbourne 2,342,447 

Briihuu? 720,707 

To«iMvilie :     553,822 

iWt  AdeUide 1,546,383 

PortWrie  134,256 

Fremaiitle    212,099 

Albouy    936,951 

Hobart    |     322,046 

LannoMton im,lll 

WeUington     210,842 

Auckland    249,610 


£ 

17,302,514 

5i»9,941 

13,098,633 

3,115,953 

775,533 

4,198.716 

361,902 

4,745,570 

360,611 

555,949 

583,238 

1,917,873 

2,1.32,477 


'  tODfl. 

1,916,075 

,  1,243,591 

2,258,068 

725,439 

I     543,28($ 

1,404,203 

199,804 

;     225,073 

\     885,304 

326,277 

106,124 

184.175 

188,778 


£ 

17,438,592 

1,72.3,325 

15,5.39,177 

2,120,S.3;J 

1,980,125 

4,150,8fH) 

1,248,080 

I,615,(K)3 

1,52S,135 

624,957 

602,654 

1,509,960 

1,365,040 


be  progress  of  the  ship]iing  trade  of  Sydney  has  been  very  uniform, 
from  the  year  1860  being  at  an  average  rate  of  about  5i  per 
The  yeaaels  registered  as  entered  considerably  excrn^l 
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in  tonnage  those  cleared  at  Port  Jackson.  To  account  for  ih 
only  necessary  to  state  that  vessels  leaving  Sydney  for  Newcai 
the  purpose  of  shipping  coal  are  reckoned  as  departures  from  Nei 
and  not  from  Sydney.  For  this  reason  the  clearances  of  Ne 
uniformly  exceed  the  arrivals,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  subseqtien 
The  practice  of  clearing  vessels  at  both  por^  at  one  time  obtaio 
has  been  abandoned  for  many  years,  and  vessels  are  now  cleared 
port  which  they  last  leave.  The  following  statement  shows  the  d 
entered  and  cleared  at  both  Sydney  and  Newcastle  for  quinq 
periods  from  1870  to  1890,  and  for  consecutive  years  since  the 
date.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  tonnage  of  Sydney  incm 
720,000  tons  between  1870  and  1880,  and  by  1,532,000  tons  I 
1880  and  1890,  while  during  the  last  seven  years  the  incrs 
already  amounted  to  1,236,000  tons  : — 


Sydney. 

NewcMUe. 

Year 

M  ^9hMm 

1 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tong. 

1870 

385,616 

364,758 

283,091 

383,242 

1875 

590,700 

468,423 

510,902 

573,626 

1880 

827.738 

641,996 

400,598 

616,480 

1885 

1,608,169 

1,283,888 

452,946 

722,805 

1890 

1,644,589 

1,356,632 

625,398 

842,180 

1891 

1,934.556 

1,535,306 

704,306 

1,140,536 

1892 

1,896,677 

1,594,108 

729,167 

1,024,818 

1893 

1,902,265 

1,585,857 

524,844 

842,363 

1894 

1,959,435 

1,612,179 

721,931 

1,035,930 

1805 

2,027,951 

1,669,654 

727,834 

1,048,400 

1896 

2,104,613 

1.806,438 

78.3,669 

1,084,220 

1807 

2,321,214 

1,916,075 

820,199 

1,243,591 

1 

The  comparative  importance  of  the  trade  of  Sydney  may  be  m 
viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  chief  ports  of  the 
Kingdom.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  absolute  tonnage  Sydnq 
})a8Hed  by  <mly  four  English  ports — London,  Liverpool,  Card 
Newca.stle :  while  in  ]x>int  of  value  of  tirade  transacted  it  is  e 
by  only  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  Twenty  of  the  moect  im 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  shown  in  the  f ol lowing  table  il 
from  the  tigures  in  which  the  co^isting  shipping  and  trade  hw 
omitted.  Then*  is  this  important  |K)int  to  lx>  observed,  howenR 
were  Australasia  regarded  as  one  (»ountry,  the  intercolonial  tnd 


TRADE  OP  FORTS.                                             IOC)      ^^H 

Kng,  and  the  figures  for  the  Now  South  Wales  porta  would       ^H 

vluced  accnrtlingly  : —                                                                        ^^H 

Entand.                                               Cl«wd.                                ^H 

1        Hhippinir.       1         Tnrft.          |        Bfalptdnc.       |         TWt                   ^| 

1           toia. 

£ 

tout.                                          ^^1 

;      fl,110,92S 

lSl,2U9,eS3 

6,086.734 
6.415.667 

82.651,899            ^H 
90.467.863             ^H 

'      5,S*5,384 

101,»()2,92n 

1      4.4S.1,782 

3,300,076 

7.504,927 

6,.'H>4,416                 ^^1 

1  2,000,302 

(1.141,740 

.3.150,122 

2.696  061                ^H 

u                    2,278,87.'! 

26,973,44,5 

1  862  107 

21,114,501               ^M 
11,542,402              ^M 

ten 1.573,dn6 

11,290.903 

1,434,253 

;. 7*0.834 

10,191,519 

350,492 

1,408,078             ^^M 

, 891,931 

8,838.7BT 

863,937 

2,747,213             ^^H 

874,490 

7,808.687 

849,176 

10.186,3»4              ^H 

7M,M4 

18.432,172 

686,070 

4.940,801              ^H 

i.ow.aM 

943,068 

1,552,456 

1,880,120             ^^H 

>d                    S*5,0I2 

650,968 

1,098,955 

809  143              ^^1 

ieW« 544,151 

!l34.S0g 

.593.450 

827,320             ^H 

D  390,180 

8,806,413 

370,797 

2,868,942              ^H 

I      1,118,724 

12,187,747 

2.002.662 

13,752,718             ^^H 

1         960.249 

11.051,847 

864,996 

4.216.448             ^H 

f  613,3ti4 

290,456 

956,839 

673.782             ^H 
1,895,923             ^H 

Wth 675,633 

2,187,078 

807.481 

419,146 

4.696.977 

266.234 

389,440              ^1 

236,498 

2,306,954 

143,426 

94,602               ^H 

f^- 

2,321.214 

17.302,514 

1,916,075 

17.438,392              ^H 

509,941 

1,343,591 

1723  XL'.                 ^H 

■eaport  of  Ibe  colony  can  lie  conigmred  with  either  Sydney          ^^M 

B,  though  Wollongong  now  maintains  a  trade  of  some  con-           ^^ 

neciallv  in  i'(ni1  ;  anil  of  late  years  the  importance  of  Eden, 

from  places  outside  the  colony  were,  with  one  exception, 

It,  and  totalled  72,119  tons;  while  at  Eden  the  shipping           ^M 

bunted  to  39,*2S  tons,  and  landed  goods  to  the  value  of           ^M 

i  shipping  cleared  at  Wollongong  hud  an  aggregate  tannage            ^H 

and  at  Eden  49,951,  the  thIuc  of  the  export  trade  at  these           ^M 

sng  respectively  ^73,878  and  £7,173.                                                ^1 

ge  tonnage  of  aea-going  vessels  lying  in  the  port  of  Sydney           ^H 
lOO  per  diem.     The  daily  average  at  the  port  of  Newcastle           ^H 

000  tons.      On  the  day  on  which  the  greatest  number  of           ^H 

port,  in  the  wool  season,  the  tonnage  at  Sydney  is  equal  to           ^M 

K),  and    that  at  Newcastle  to  84,000,     The  value  of  the           H 

naril y  moored  or  anchored  in  the  port  of  Svdney  may  be  set           ^M 

HJO.OOO,  and  of  that  in  the  port  of  Newcastle  at  £600,000.             ^ 

TftJne  of  shipping  afloat  in  the  two  porta  on  any  one  day 

00,000. 

no 
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River  Shipping. 

The  trade  borne  by  the  rivers  Murray  and  Darling  varies  great 
year  to  year,  accordinc;  as  they  are  favourable  or  otherwise  for  navi 
'file  Murray  River  is  navigable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ye 
the  same  cannot  be  Haid  of  the  Darling,  wiiich  as  a  rule  can  only  1 
by  shipping  during  the  |)eriod  from  March  to  September,  when  its 
is  augmented  by  the  flood-waters  from  the  interior  of  Quaensland 
the  period  over  which  the  records  extend  both  rivers  have  been  nai 
and  the  tonnage  at  Wentworth  on  the  Darling,  at  its  confluenoe  n 
Murray,  and  at  Moama  and  other  Murray  River  ports,  is  given 
following  table  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Y«&r 

ToniiBKe  ontered  at  - 

Wentworth. 

Hoaam  and  other  Murray 
Porto. 

1868 

i            22,427 

28,339 

1889 

38,335 

29,279 

1890 

42,637 

30,140 

1891 

ft  4  fWSti 

31,753 

1892 

31,071 

28,781 

1893 

39,888 

33,369 

1894 

47,224 

41,40:) 

1895 

37,489 

40,723 

1896 

38,623 

36,800 

1897 

24,522 

48,894 

Kegihthation  of  Skamkx. 

Eii;jap»ments  and  discliarges  of  seamen  are  registered  at  the  C 
inent  Shippin;;  Offict'S  at  8ydn(»y  and  Newcastle,  and  with  the  C 
utticers  at  other  ports.  In  1897  th(Mt»  wen?  15,453  seamen  es 
and  l.'5,9iil  discharged  in  Sydney  :  and  2,674  engaged,  and 
discharged  in  Neweastlo  ;  whih?  in  tht;  course*  of  the  same  y« 
seamen  were  reported  at  Sydney,  and  482  at  Newcastle,  as  '. 
deserted  from  I>ritish  vessi'ls  voyagin;^;  Ixjyond  Australatda. 
engagements  and  discbarges  are  exclusive  <»f  those  of  foreign  vessel 
nf'ss  in  connection  with  wliich  is  transactt^d  l)y  the  various  Conin 

UE(iI8TKATI0N    OF    SlUPPIXCi. 

During  the  year  181)7,  871  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  repm 
112,420  tons  net,  stoo<i  regist^^reil  in  the  liooks  of  the  Custom  Ho 
beionginjr  to  tlie  port  of  Sydney.  Of  these,  444  wei*e  steamers,  oolk 
of  (U,!  !  1  t<ms  net  and  20,111  nominal  liorse-power.  There  iv 
sailini;  vessels  on  the  register  at  Newcastle,  tlu^ir  iwt  tonnage  being 
and  .'>2  sKramers  of  1,841  nominal  horse-power  and  2,609  nfl 
The  totid  tonnage  if^gisterrHl  in  the  colony  was-  121,421,  eft 
GG,750  was  steam  tonnage,  with  21,952   nominal  horse-po' 
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B  exclusive  of  lighters,  of  which  there  were  52,  of  a  total 
:  3,146,  registered  at  Sydney;  and  45,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
at  Newcastle.     A  fee  of  £1  in  charged  for  a  lighter  s  license, 
nuts  the  beat  to  be  employed  for  aaa.  indefinite  peiiod. 
d  toonage  registered  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  years  shown 


SaUingvi 


Ho.       Tom. 


Stcamen. 


Total. 


I    :  50 

93 

»  ,  54 
I  I  49 
»  •  28 
.     |53 

t  32 
r  I  29 
13 
24 

29 

I 


8,349 
12,197 
7,003 
4,876 
6,234 
9,492 
3,282 
5,972 
4,897 
1,363 
2,661 
6,378 


I- 


Ctbw.  I  No. 


380 
556 
'  325 
;  280 
;  191 
I  280 
I  262 
231 
'  153 
I  85 
80 
'  185 


14 
37 
20 
50 
21 
40 
46 
33 
19 
13 
26 
20 


Tons.       Crew. 


1,494 
3,908 
2,159 
6,387 
4,027 
5,239 
5,848 
4,200 
3,067 
5,172 
5,541 
8,220 


Yetsels. 


Orew. 


89 

64 

1 
9,843  1 

286 

130 

16,100 

168 

74 

9,162  ' 

394 

99 

11,263 

278 

49 

10,261 

351 

93 

14,731  ; 

458 

106 

9,130 

288 

65 

10,172 

140 

48 

7,964 

186 

26 

6,535  1 

208 

50 

8,202  1 

223 

1 

49 

14,598  1 

( 

469 
842 
493 
674 
469 
631 
720 
519 
293 
271 
288 
408 


the  year  1897  two  vessels,  aggregating  484  tons,  were  sold  to 
^  and  in  consequence  were  removed  from  the  registers  of  the 
Sales  were  also  made  to  Biitish  subjects  of  102  vessels,  with  a 
lage  of  9,360,  which  remained  on  the  registers  at  Sydney  and 


Pa88EN(;er  Steamers. 

per  steamers  are  certificated  by  the  Marine  Board  on  payment 
lie  certificate  being  renewable  at  least  every  six  months, 
le  last  five  years  certificates  were  granted  for  the  following : — 


Number 

Tonnage 

Panenirera  for 

YCAT. 

oi 

of 

which  Certifieati-H 

SteMOen. 

1 

Steamen. 

were  granted. 

im» 

1 

240 

64,593 

55,195 

laM 

245 

66,265 

56,275 

1806 

231 

63,361 

52,397 

1896 

259 

93,955 

55,381 

1807 

256 

106,619 

* 

55,415 

le  tioensed  in  1897, 106  were  sea-going  steamers  and  150  were 
Q  harbour  and  river  traific. 
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Construction  op  Vessels. 

Tlie  years  1883  and  1884  were  marked  by  great  activity  in 
struction  both  tjf  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  50  sailing  and  I 
vessels  having  been  built  in  1883,  whilst  39  sailing  vesselfl 
steamers  were  built  in  the  subsequent  year.  Trade  then  bee 
active,  and  the  industry  showed  a  tendency  to  die  out.  In 
liad  fallen  lower  tlian  in  any  of  the  preceding  years,  and  there  1 
little  inipifivement  since,  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  built  dor 
being  only  832,  and  of  steamers  C31,  in  all  1,463.  The  nam 
tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  each  of  the  years  shown  were  as  folli 


Year. 


Sailingr  veflsels. 


1S80 
18S3 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 
189*2 
18a3 
1894 
IHOt") 
1S9() 
1897 


No. 

TonR. 

29 

1,938 

50 

1,885 

39 

2,518 

29 

800 

27 

1,339 

14 

636 

9 

304 

9 

204 

9 

394 

27 

573 

27 

782 

11 

563 

6 

466 

W0 

481 

369 

12 

832 

Steamers. 


No.  ToiH. 


ToUI. 


VcttelH. 


Toniiage. 


12 
52 
64 
36 
40 
16 
11 
14 
6 
13 
10 
I 

8 
4 
8 
9 


861 

5,368 

5,145 

2,992 

2,637 

778 

394 

663 

697 

767 

317 

236 

463 

259 

598 

631 


41 
102 

ia3 

65 
67 
30 
20 
23 
15 
40 
37 
18 
14 
9 
15 
21 


2.790 

7,253 

7,663 

3,792 

3,976 

1,414 

698 

867 

1,091 

1,340 

1,099 

799 

929 

740 

967 

1,463 


The  building  of  steam  vessels  during  the  last  ten  years  was  ol 
importance  tlian  that  of  sailing  sliips,  tlie  tonnage  coustructec 
the  {>eriod  being  5,025  of  steam  and  4,968  of  sailing  ;  but  in  mo 
y«»ars  since  1892  the  tonnage  of  the  Siiiling  vessels  turned  out  of  t 
of  New  South  Wales  has  exceede<l  that  of  the  steamers.  S( 
and  ki^tches  are  the  principal  chisses  of  sailing  vessels  built 
colony,  the  general  tonnage  of  each  class  .avei-aging  cona 
under  100  Uma  burden.  The  growing  tendency  to  supplani 
vessels  by  steamers,  and  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  for  th 
and  hulls  of  vessels,  have  given  a  check  to  the  wooden  ship- 
industry,  which  at  one  time  pntmised  to  grow  to  important  din 
Every  kind  of  timber  suitable  for  the  con.structiou  of  ships  IB  |i 
the  rivers  of  the  coast  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  but  as  the 
for  this  description  of  vessel  has  not  increased,  little  advaatap 
taken  of  the  resources  of  the  colony  in  this  respect. 


IMPOBTB  OF  VBaSELS. 
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iftble  data  have  so  far  been  procurable  as  to  the  number  and 
oi  Teasels  built  abroad  for  the  New  South  Wales  local  trade, 
number  must  be  considerable,  and  such  vessels  form  an  import 
fal«e  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  Customs  returns.  Some 
rever,  of  the  large  number  imported  may  be  gathered  from  the 
ton  of  the  tonnage  of  other  than  New  South  Wales  built  vessels, 
r  the  past  ten  years  has  averaged  4,145  tons  sailing  and  4,103 
m  per  anaum. 


Docks  and  Wharves. 

ate  accommodation  is  pix>vide(l  both  by  the  Government  and 
te  enterprise  for  fitting  and  repairing  ships  in  the  colony.  At 
there  are  three  graving  docks,  five  floating  docks,  and  three 
tips.  At  Newcastle  there  are  two  patent  slips ;  besides  which 
e  other  docking  and  building  yards  in  different  parts  of  the 
r  the  convenience  of  coasters  and  small  craft.  The  principal 
d  slipa  in  Sydney,  with  their  leading  dimensions  and  the  size  of 
ey  win  accommodate,  are  stated  below  : — 


at  of  Doc>k. 


Where  situated. 


Letifcth. 


Breadth 


Draught  of 
veeaelthat 


Lifting 

power 

of 


dock. 


If  (Govwmment)..   Cockatoo  Island 


»» 


»»       •••  »» 

I Balmain    

I 
I f  _ 

iItm's i  Waterview  Bay  ... 

Woolwich 

it(Mort'8) '  Johnston's  Bay   ... 

tea*sBay(Mort'8)|  ,, 

»» Whit«  Bay  


KowS 


y» 


»» 


ft. 

450 
600 

640l 


160 
250 
317 
90 
150 

270 

200 
80 


a 

59 

84 

i  «•  at  top, 
54bot'ia4 

42 
40 
55 
28 
60 


30 
25 


\ 


13  ft.  8  in. 


I 


\ 


ft.  in. 
21  6 
32  0 

19  0 


12  0 
14  0 
16  0 

73 

76 

11  ft  forwa  rd 
17ft.  aft. 

10ft.  forward, 
IS  ft.  aft. 

5  3 


tons. 


474 

1,200 

1,500 

120 

300 

1 2,000 


} 


1,000 
40 


itiieriMMi  Graving  Dock  at  Cockatoo  Island,  the  property  of 
nuDflQt^  is  one  of  the  largest  single  docks  in  the  world,  and  is 
I  reoeiving  veeads  drawing  32  feet  of  water.  During  the  year 
I  T«awbs  of  which  20  were  British  ships  of  war,  were  docked 
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at  Cockatoo  Island,  82  being  repaired  in  the  Fitzroy  Dock,  i 
the  Sutherland  Dock,  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  vessels  being 
The  dock  receipts  for  the  twelve  months  amounted  to  JB4,62i 
expenditure  to  £1,609,  exclusive  of  interest  on  cost  of  constn: 

For  natural  facilities  for  shipping  Sydney  stands  unrivalled.  ' 
deepens  abruptly  from  the  shores,  so  that  the  largest  vessel 
berthed  alongside  the  wharves  and  quays.  The  Government 
shores  of  Sydney  Cove,  along  the  margin  of  which  magnificei 
wharves  have  been  constructed,  which  are  capable  of  berthing 
10,000  tons  register.  The  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  ranges  b( 
and  30  feet,  and  the  wharves  have  an  available  frontage  of  6 
A  large  part  of  the  wharfage  at  Pyrmont  and  Darling  Harboi 
WooUoomooloo  Bay,  are  also  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  The» 
are  fitted  with  steam  cranes  and  other  appliances  for  the  speedy 
of  tlie  largest  ships  constructed.  The  appliances  for  handling  ca 
Pynnont  wharves,  which  are  3,500  feet  in  length,  consist  of  £i 
cranes  of  ten  tons  each,  and  on  all  the  jetties  the  railway  line  isl 
The  Government  wharf  at  Darling  Harbour,  which  is  fitt€ 
steam  crane  of  ten  tons,  is  4,000  feet  in  length.  Cowper  ^ 
WooUoomooloo  Bay,  is  3,000  feet  in  length,  and  also  affords 
accommodation  for  large  vessels.  At  Blackwattle  Bay  t] 
•Government  wharf  1,400  feet  in  length,  and  at  White  Ba 
230  feet  in  length  has  l)een  erecte<l.  The  wharfage  frontage 
Jackson  belonging  to  the  Government  is  20,200  feet.  Powerfu 
ai)pliances  and  roomy  stores,  as  well  as  electric  lighting,  are  to 
on  all  the  important  wharves,  which  are  being  rapidly  exte 
improved  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  shipping  of 
The  total  frontage  of  public  and  private  wharves  reaches  nearl 

Newcastle  is  also  a  well-equipped  port,  where  vessels  of  4 
can  be  sjifely  l>erthed  ;  and  every  modern  steam  and  hydraulic 
for  loading  coal  is  found  on  its  wharves.  The  Government  o^ 
all  the  wharfage,  which  extends  over  a  length  of  about  13 
The  total  length  of  the  Bullwk  Island  wharf  Ls  7,760  feet,  ii 
•to  which  there  are  four  ballast  jetties  each  50  feet  long.  5,5 
the  wharf  is  used  for  the  shipment  of  coal.  There  are  1 2 
cranes  of  from  9  to  25  tons,  each  capable  of  shipping  1,000  to 
in  twenty-four  hours  ;  anrl  3  steam  cnines  of  15  tons  each. 
£130,000  is  now  being  expended  for  the  purpose  of  further  i 
the  shipping  facilities  at  Newcastle.  On  the  town  side  of  th 
there  are  3,570  feet  of  Government  wharves,  extending  in  a  c 
line,  2,130  feet  lx»ing  set  apart  for  cargo  berths  for  deep-drang 
940  feet  for  general  cargo,  and  500  feet  for  passenger  steam 
wharf  at  Stockton  is  600  feet  long.  It  is  entirely  used  for  the 
of  coal,  and  has  one  1 5-ton  steam  crane  and  one  shoot  II 
to  the  appliances  mentioned,  there  are  seven  private  shoo! 
loading  of  coal.  By  the  port  regulations,  steamers  are  n 
receive  coal  at  the  steam  cranes  on  Bullock  Island  at  the  n 
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per  day,  and  at  the  rate  of   600  tons  at  the  hydraulic   cranes, 
vessels  are  expected  to  receive  at  least  400  tons  per  day  from 
ietm  cranes,  and  600  tons  per  day  from  the  hydraulic  cranes.     It 
crtiiDited  that  28,800  tons  of  coal  per  day  can  be  shipped  at  New- 
hen  all  the  appliances  belonging  to  the  Government  and  private 
are  brought  into  use.    There  are  also  two  patent  slips  owned 
irivite  individuals,  capable  of  taking  up  vessels  of  100  and   1,100 
mpectively.     Staiths,  cranes,  and  other  coal-shipping  appliances 
been  erected  at  Wollongong,  BuUi,  Coal  Cliff,  and  other  ports. 
is  well  as  Government   wharves  are  found  at  all  the  chief 
of  population  along  the  rivers  of  the  colony,  and  all  ports  with 
hide  of  any  importance  have  their  jetties  and  shipping  facilities, 
fie  revenue  derived   from  public  wharves   at   Sydney,  Newcastle, 
oDoDgong,  and  other  ports  in  1897  was  £67,136,  of  which  sum  Sydney 
iUted  £55,859,  made  up  of  £6,101  for  tonnage  rates,  and  £49,758 
vku&ge  dues,  rent,  etc.      Newcastle   contributed    £8,968,  and 
dongong  £323,  in  tonnage  rates,  no  wharfage  rates  being  collected 
thoK  port&     At  ports  other  than  those  mentioned,  an  amount  of 
1^1|M6  vas  collected  for  wharfage  rates,  rent  of  jetties,  eta,  inaking 
tb  total  receipts  as  stated. 

LlOIITIIOUSES. 

ikooiBt  of  New  South  Wales  is  well  provided  with  lighthouses,  the 

»t  tlie  end   of  1897  being  23,  besides  which  there   were  17 

lights  and  light-ships  for  the  safety  of  harbour  naAngation.    The 

of  erecting  the  lighthouses  was  £190,913,  in  addition  to  which  a 

I  of  £27,006  was  spent  on  lanterns,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 

[Ml9  on  construction  and  equipment,  including  £4,832  expended 

1897  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a  lighthouse  at 

Perpendicular.     The  South  Solitary  Island  lighthouse  cost  the 

sum  to  construct,  namely,   £31,259,  exclusive  of  the  amount 

liar  lanterns.     The  Macquarie  revolving  electric  light,  on  the  South 

of  Port  Jackson,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  lights  in  the  world, 

Tigible  25  miles  at  sea. 


Shipwrecks. 

Ike  eoast  of  New  South  Wales  is  f«^  from  any  source  of  danger  to 
tabiiftvigating  it,  and  where  reasonable  precautions  were  taken  wrecks 
Ive  been  very  rare.  There  are  only  two  lifeboat  stations  on  the  coast, 
H  at  the  Sydney  Heads,  and  the  other  at  Newcastle ;  but  the  whale 
■ti  at  the  various  pilot  stations  have  been  fitted  with  cork  linings, 
d  otherwise  made  useful  for  the  work  of  rescue,  in  which  many  of 
an  have  been  of  excellent  service.  The  steam  tugs  subsidised  by  the 
irine  Board  for  the  towing  of  ships  in  and  out  of  port,  are  also 
ukble  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  to  vessels  in  distref:s ; 
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and  life-saving  appliances  are  kept  at  certain  places  along 
Tlie  majority  fif  vessels  lost  have  been  under  100  tons  burder 
the  year  1H97  there  were  14  wrecks  within  the  jurisdictiQ 
Houth  Wales,  the  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  being  3,461, 
value,  iiichuling  cargoes,  £38,740.  Three  lives  were  lost  out 
of  19G  on  bitarrl.  The  largest  vessel  which  met  with  disasi 
iMinjue  Adderley,  1,141  tons,  which  went  ashore  in  Newca 
during  a  gale.  The  })an)ue  Carrick,  898  tons,  foundere 
springing  a  h*ak  ;  the  steamer  Fitzroy,  504  tons,  was  total! 
near  Morna  Point,  Point  Stephens ;  the  steamer  Kaniemka 
ran  on  the  rocks  and  b€H*ame  a  wreck  at  Pedro  Point,  nea: 
while  the  schooner  Heroine,  of  123  tons,  was  caught  in  a  gal 
anchor,  and  was  beached  to  save  the  lives  of  those  on  boarc). 
vessels  wrecketl  during  the  year  were  under  100  tons  burden, 
of  three  lives  (KTurrwl  in  the  case  of  the  ketch  8un})earo,  wl 
for  Brislwiiie  with  explosives,  and  was  never  again  heard  of. 

The  followini;  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels  w 
wrecked  on  tlu*  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  or  otherwise  i 
Jurisdiction  of  the  colony,  during  the  last  ten  yeai*s  : — 
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nuritiLT  i!'.«'  v«»:ir  1*^97  tli»'  Marint*  !>oai*(l  of  Xrw  S^uth  Wa 
III  Svtliii  V,  ami  tiu'  l«H'al  l»tmnl  at  Xe\viM>tle.  ln*ld  twenty -om 
Tt'U  iiM^triv  Wilt' rxaminril  n'i:?\rilinij  tlio  lt»>s  «»f  vessels:  1 
i'\ni:i'iMtiil,  ill  i-!'.t'  i'ast»  thr  it'rtiticat<*  was  Misju-nded  for  si 
anil  til'.'  rt-rtiti o:\tf  i-i  aiiotluT  uia>rer  wjis  ram-ell eil.  Sevci 
int«»  I'liUisinn^i  Nvt'iv  instituted  :  one  ma^ster  wa**  exonei 
oautioiifi!.  aiii>Tlii'r  r«'pnmanth»<l,  a  fourth  censun»d.  and  a  fif 
ivrtilii-att*  ^.ii-ijtmd^Ml  for  tlin»e  months  :  \vliii«*  a  second  eii| 
c^'n^iu^^^  aiui  i  jiMt iontMJ.  and  one  peiNon-in-oharse  censored 
im|nirv  into  tl.«'  ^^rnindint:  of  a  vi-xs<«|,  no  Manu^  was  attac 
master.  An  iu-iuiry  was  also  hoKl  iviranlin;^  tlu' burning  1 
ship's  K'il*  r.  tli*'  liftli  euijinit^r  oi  the  \osm'1  InMng  cenn 
supp*!^**!  !'»***  i»f  a  iiii'«'»inv:  M»s>el  was  also  madf  the  subject 
during  the  year. 


COST  OF  J>JSB9GINa. 
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Drsdging  Flset. 

|)  ripen  and  improve  the  harbours  aud  coastal  rivers  the  Works 
it,  daring  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1898,  had  employed 
Uder  dredges,  with  an  attendant  fleet  of  2G  punts  having 
^IpcgHte  tonnage  of  8,680  ;  12  grab  dredges  ;  8  sand-pump 
flrtion  dredges;  and  7  combined  grab  and  s^md-pump  dredges, 
the  dredging  plant  there  were  17  tugs  employed  towing 
to  sea,  and  on  other  service  appertaining  to  dredging  operations. 
*vk  done  and  the  cost  for  the  financial  year  ended  3Uth  Juno, 
^foresch  class  of  dredge  were  as  follow  : — 


Exiwiiditure. 


Clw 

IMbre. 


Tom  Hours 


Dredgiiiir  only. 


bretljritiK  uiid 
Towing. 


2.405.730 

hmp  .  .  2,73«.euT 

,       «dhiinfl  1,106,581 

*ib 36iJW0 


IG,I43 

io.7r>s 

10,807 


Total.       Pur  ton. '    Pur  hour. 


£ 
90,258 
L>7,786 
D,433 


T«>taJ.     '  Per  ton. 


pence. 

£     8. 

d. 

3-02 

1   17 

6 

2-43 

2  11 

8 

2  0ri 

0  17 

r» 

£ 
39,(>67 
28,261 


pence. 
3-95 
2-44 


■<— 


18,685        8,687 


THd 


.;  6,612,178     56,393 


76,164      2-76 


0    0    4 


9,884  I  215 
9,967  I  6-59 


1     7    0 


87,779 
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Ikmiterial  dredged  consisted  fur  the  most  pai*t  of  sand  and  nmd, 
ttiffer  umtcrial  w.is  raisfnl  bv  some  of  the  dredges.  Tlie  details 
^thst  v.'hile  the  average  cost  of  dredgiu«;  by  liidd^-r  dredges  was 
•pertrm,  more  than  one-thM  of  the  total  raised  co.st  not  more  than 
lU,  tod  the  most  expensive  dredging  was  at  the  rate  of  (>'()2c1.  The 
of  mising  material  by  grab  dredges  was  on  an  average  r)*72c1.  i)er 
least  cost  being  2*25d.  for  sand  and  mud.  A  considerable 
W  of  rook  and  boulders  was  removed  bv  those  drotI;^e.s,  otherwise 
**»wage  wist  would  not  have  been  higher  than  3*79d.  i)er  ton.  Tl»e 
Wpamp  dredges,  eight  in  number,  removed  2,7*^0,607  tons  during 
W8  hours,  at  the  rate  of  254  tons  for  each  dredge  \>er  hour,  tin* 
^^gecoBt  being  X2  lis.  8d.  an  hour,  or  2'43d.  per  ton. 
Tkt  cost  of  dredging  in  New  South  Wales  compares  v(»ry  favoumbly 
A  that  in  other  countries.  Comparing  tlie  work  done  at  the  luouth 
the  Hunter  lliver  at  Newcastle  with  dredging  on  the  Clyde,  below 
lyw,  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of  lifting  soft  material  by  ladder 
i%nof  equal  power  was  in  the  former  case  2'0r)d.  per  ton,  and  in 
f  ktter,  2'06d. ;  at  Sydney,  where  the  material  removc*d  was  .sand, 
r,  and  sewage,  the  cost  was  2 '6 2d. — a  satisfact<>ry  result,  es|M^cially 
bh  it  is  considered  that  wages  are  much  higher  in  the  colony  tlian  in 
■t  Britain,  and  chandlery  and  other  stores  are  dearer. 
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Fares  and  Freights. 
l/cM)kiii;;at  tho  ox  tensive  passenger  traffic  and  sliipping  trade  of  1 
•South  Wales,  it  would  naturally  be  exi)ected  that  a  liberal  scale  of: 
luid  fiiM^hts  would  bi*  in  force,  and  this  will  be  found  actually  to 
In  many  inslHno<>s,  indited,  the  intercolonial  itites  have  been 
low,  (»win^  to  the  keen  competition  among  the  various  steam&hqi 
panics.    The  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  average 
niti'S  by  KtniMHT  during  1897  : — 
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mt  bj  sailing  vessels  are  in  nearly  every  instance  a  matter  of 
lie  urangement  between  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  the  intending 
ager,  but  the  number  of  such  passengers  is  becoming  smaller  from 
*  to  year  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  steamer  fares.  Fares  from 
My  to  London  are,  however,  given  as  £35  to  £45  first  class,  and  £18 
SIS  leoond  class ;  and  from  Newcastle  to  San  Francisco,  as  £20  to 

V 

k  freights  paid  for  the  carriage  of  wool  to  London  determine, 
dn  certain  limits,  the  freight  of  most  other  produce.  -The  present 
ige  co8t  of  carriage  of  greasy  wool  to  London  is  |d.  per  lb. ;  in 
I  the  average  was  somewhat  over  3d.  Information  regarding 
|ktR  is  not  available  for  early  years,  but  since  1857,  as  the  follow- 
figures  show,  the  freights  on  pressed  greasy  wool  have  fallen  40  per 
I  The  freights  are  in  every  case  for  sailing  ships,  as  the  practice 
ibipping  wool  by  steamers  was  by  no  means  general  until  very 
ntjears. 
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The  following  table  of  freights  calls  for  no  particular  comme 
prices  have  remained  fairly  uniform  for  several  years,  except 
slightly  affected  hy  temporary  causes  : — 
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:^J  V.  \o ;::  •?  :^!  ij  to  40  •  •  17  G  to  20  - 
40  •  to  :^*  ■    x- .  to  .w  -    .v . 

1:  t;  to  Is-  •  :si  -  ♦.'  4  >  -  .  !:•  •  to  22  6 

1 

f :  »i  to  4"  -  :V-  - 1..  ^.'^  -  2:  •  f^  4'>  - 

l-«i|o-;  -  -.v  •  :.^  "^'^  ■  i:-iol7^ 

\;o:.:v.  .  -_•:  t^:.- 4o  •  i;*  -  to  4" - 
1,-  t^••i'    ;^;  '      1:  - 
.'fc'     4"  -:•>■>•'  -     .... 


SS  to  30.. 
30- 

m 

S-to90- 

30. 
17  6toS5. 

• 

SO  •  to  27/V 
32  6  to  40  . 
15.  to  179 

3ft- 

17  6 
25-lo90> 
15  -  to  17  6 
20  -  to  90  - 
126  to  15- 
t>i  •  to 30. 
12  «  to  15  - 
i"  - 1 .  27  G 


i 
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io- 

40/- 

»/• 
35A 
20/. 

so- 
ns 
so- 

9 

27.1 
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PV^HE  Collector  of  Customs  administei's  affairs  relating  to  Ciistoras 
( A  nd  Excise,  and  receives  all  revenue  derived  from  the  cliurges  on 
Ikippioj;,  with  the  exception  of  the  fees  of  the  Marine  Board,  and  the 
panim  received  from  the  public  wharves.  A  Board,  consisting  of 
■bee  Commissioners,  exists  for  the  purpose  of  determining  disputes 
kiVM-ii  the  p^neral  public  and  ilie  oificers  of  the  department,  hut  its 
Akwods  may  he  disallowed  by  the  Governor  or  appealed  against  to  the 
fcirrane  Court,  with  linal  reference  to  the  Privy  C<inncil. 

Tke  oiasting  trade  of  the  colony  may  Ixt  conducted  under  one  of  two 
iJMeiiB — either  the  captain  of  a  vessel  may  obtain  a  document,  called 
ft  "^Trsnsire/'  permitting  his  ship  to  engage  in  the  local  carrying  trade 
fora  peril k1  (if  thn>e  months,  or  he  may  enter  the  ]>articulars  of  his 
CBSO  in  ii  )»ook  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  have  the  entries  initialled  at 
tlieCcirtom  House  every  voyage.  It  is  not  necessiiry  to  ])ass  entries 
fc  pjods  shipped  from  one  part  of  the  colony  to  another,  although,  of 
•uw,  excisable  articles  are  carried  under  a  Ijond  certiiiaite.  With 
Hpnd  to  merchandise  destined  for  or  received  from  abroad,  a 
ttmt  course  of  procedure  is  adopte<l.  A  declaration  must  be  made 
%»tlie  CostoniK  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  all  imjMirts,  exc(*])t  such 
fMktfl  have  been  brought  into  port  for  transhipment,  of  which  only  a 
iBM.iiptkin  of  the  ]tfickages  is  entered,  thert>i  l)eing  no  law  in  existence 
li^Hnng  merchants  to  supply  the  quantities  and  values  of  sucli  goods. 
Wtrticles  which  are  subject  to  specific  duties,  the  valutas  declared  by 
tfc  iBkporters  are  understood  to  be  the  values  at  the  pirt  of  shij)ment, 
vilk  packing,  freight-,  insurance,  and  all  other  charges  added.  The 
Aebred  values  of  the  goods  are  checked,  and,  if  found  to  l>e  wrongly 
■hied,  amended  by  the  Customs  officials.  Dutiable  articles  may  l)e 
'ttntnxiuced  to  the  colony  under  reintroduction  certificate's,  which  are 
vm^d  by  the  Customs  Department  for  the  port  or  liorder  station  at 
•fcieh  it  is  desired  t<i  reintrriduce  the  goods.  All  goods  .seized  by  th^^ 
Cntums  are  submitted  to  auction  sale,  and  if  they  do  not  realise  the 
ttmant  of  duty  leviable  on  them  they  are  withdrawn  and  destroyed. 

The  entries  for  imports  jMUisc^d  at  the  Customs  do  not  in  (»vcMy  csise 
the  countries  from  which  the  goods  have  actually  conje,  but 
lly  the  places  at  which  they  were  shipped.  This  is  an  irapei-foction, 
Bcidental  to  j&ll  Customs  statistics,  which  in  the  present  method  of 
nndncting  trade  cannot  be  avoided.  The  desirability  of  recording  tho 
cCual  place  of  origin  is  admitted,  and  the  Customs  officers  go  so  far  as 
0  alt<-r  the  entries  when  the  nature  of  the  goods  clearly  shows  that 
bey  have  arrived  from  another  countrj-  than  the  one  stated.     In  like 
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timiinor  thc^  exports  of  the  colony  are  in  many  eases  cleared  for  ^ 
i'oiintrit's  thiin  those  for  which  they  are  ultimately  destined,  and  x 
estimated   that  Rdine  £3,550,000  of  goods  in  transit  to  Europe 
credited  in  the  (^ustoins  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 

Althou^ii  ^oihIs  transhipped  at   Sydney  and  other  ports  are 
included  in  the  trailo  i*etnrns  of  the  colony,  in  some  of  the  provinoBi 
which  they  iin*  forwanhKl  they  are  treate<l  as  imports  from  New  Sof 
Wale*«,  an<l   there  is  in  conseijuence  a  discrepancy  between  the  ini 
chanp'  ti;;un's  published  in  this  colony  and  those  of  the  other  cola 
where  tlu»  practice  mentioneil  prevails.     Dutiable  articles  carried 
vessels  fnr  use  or  consuniption  on  board  are,  however,  classed  as  ezp 
hen«  when  the  vessels  clear,   but  no  account  is  taken  of  goods  on 
fnv  list.     Tlie  i|uantities  and  valutas  of  exports  are  not,   as  in  the 
of  the  iui|Htrts,  oht^iined  under  declaration,  but  the  Collector  of  Cusi 
has  piiwer  to  adopt  this  form  of  proi'edure  should  he  think  it  advii 
to  do  so.     The  values  jjiven  in  the  returns  represent  the  values  cl 
ji*iHHls  at  I  he  phice  nf  shi]»uient  in  the  colony,  and  are  checked  by 
l^UNtoms  nlVut»rs  with  the  prices  ruling  from  day  to  day  in  the 
markets. 

Inckeask  ok  Trade. 

The  \rtlue  t»f  i*iHH)s  im|>ort<Hl  into  and  exjwrted  from  New  Souths 
has  inrreaMHl.  during  the  seventv-two  vears  over  which  the  rw 
exieiid.  fi>.m  t*  lOO.OOO  in  1S2:^  to  i:4r),49r),42-J  in  1897.  The  y 
values  liu\o  been  somewhat  umvrtain  in  their  increase,  the  imports 
ISli^  to  IS.*»L*  U'ing  especially  erratic  :  but  of  late  years  the  progre 
I  he  colonv,  a«<  exidiMuvil  bv  its  trade,  has  l>een  remarkably  steady 
hir^c^i  I'allini:  oil'  in  any  year  Iving  that  exjvrienceil  in  1892. 
v;rosv  \:ilue  of  the  exports  friMu  year  ii»  year,  for  the  reasons  here 
pointed  out.  foiniN  the  smvst  index  of  the  pn'»:rress  of  a  country  cif 
stfUh-iNl  \\\sr  New  Smih  Wales,  and  the  rt*sult  of  a  rise  or  fall  in 
\. due  of  till' staplo  commodities,  or  of  a  \lepivssion  in  production, 
be  i\.»iiil\  traced  in  the  corn^]H>nvliui:  rix*  or  fall  in  the  ei 
\«luev  riie  Mmount  of  the  tnule  v>f  the  c»«Iony.  for  the  several  pa 
shi»\\  n.  w  :is 
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mSTRIBUTIOS  OF  TRADE. 


iag  table   shows  the  valae  of   the  trade  of  New  South 
«ach  of  the  principal  countries  during  tliD  year  1897  : — 
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ptiil  trade  shown  above,  nine- elevenths  nre  sea-borne,  the 
wo-elevenlhs  comprising  the  overland  trade  with  the  three 
BlonieH  of  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Vii^toria.  Nearly 
T  the  seaward  tnule  is  monopolised  by  the  ports  of  Sydney 
ttle,  the  trade  of  the  titlier  ports  amounting  to  little  more 
bo,  and  of  this  amount  eight-ninths  belong  to  WoUongon^;. 
ption  of  the  overland  trade  is  much  more  equal.  The  value  uf 
1  trade  with  Victoria  during  1897  was  ,£4,018,670;  that 
lAustralia  came  to  £3,251,190:  and  the  Queensland  over- 
le  worth  XI, 160,051.  Wool  and  live  st«t-k  form  the  bulk 
with  Vict4)ria  and  Queensland,  and  this  was  also  the  cajie 
lAustralia  until  the  development  in  188fi  of  the  mines  in 
[  district,  when  the  chief  elementa  of  export  became  silver 
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bullion,  lead,  and  ore,  and  the  imports,  general  merchandise  ior  Bf 
Hill.  The  apfiended  table  sliows  the  trade  of  each  of  the  ports 
boixlor  statioiiK  of  the  colony  daring  1897.  Some  of  the  latter — 
cannia  and  iiourke,  for  instance — are  situated  at  a  considerable  dvA 
from  the  actual  border : — 


Iraport*. 

Export*. 

• 

I'ort  or  Station. 

Doinmtic 

Produce  or 

Manufacture. 

other 

Produce  or 

SloDufacturc. 

TMaL 

Xa 
1 
I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i 

Seaward. 


Sydiwv   l7,:i(h>,r>U  110,915,441     6,523,151 

<iart*iiceKiver  (Craft  on)      10,040 

hAtu    288  7.173  1     

Nowcaatlo  509,941     1,712,704'        10,561 

l\irt  MAr4]iiarie 14X>       

Tw«m1  Kiver 315  39  306 


WoUoiigtmg 


r2.878 


17,438,582   34*74 
10,040  1 

7, 17S 
1,723,325     %n 
100 
345' 
72.878 .        7 


Total     £17,813,058  112,718,435    6,534,018 119,252,453    J7,t 


OVKRL^NP. 
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1 
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12 
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ns 
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3{ 
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AVSTRALA8IAS  THAIIE. 


Trade  of  Australasian  Colostks. 


da  of  Nviw  South  Wales  is  larger  than  that  of  iiiiy  ot'  tlie  other 
[  Aufttndasia,  bat  it  is  exceeded  by  thp  commerce  of  Weatero 

tuxd  South  AustralU  in  vnluo  per  )ipm1  of  popuifttion.  The 
«  of  eiich  colony  for  LSKO,  1890,  imd  1697  is  shown  iii  the 

tab!»,  and  the  magnitode  of  the  bueiiieas  tcansacted,  not  only 
ilony  bat  bv  the  rest  of  ihe  group,  is  very  Boggnative,  It  will 
t4iat   the  tra-le  of  Virtoria  ranks  secfiiitl  in  vaJut:,  and  that  of 

L-olonir«  in  the  followin;;  order  r^New  Zealand,  (jueendond, 

itrsli*,  Weateru  Aitstmlio,  and  ToBiiiama. 


29,S5S,Se5  44,iie0.01l 
30,511,453!  36.220.237 
'  6.5.')5,4.'>6  I  I3,ti2l,2l3 
lI,laO,DO.H,  1T.3SS,301 
832,(i63  \.5«i.mt 
3,881,11)4  .1,384.504 
12,514,703     10,072,246 


M.3 


1  133,8: 


,700 


4£,4D5,4^ 
32,194,152 
14,520,748 
14,347,N36 
10,358, 66:^ 
3.112,0Cg 
18,072,216 


138.101,100 
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BBT  the  grau  vnlue  of  goods  imjmrtcd  into  the  colony  atnounted  1 

744,350,  or  At  the  rate  of  ;CIi;   Us.  lOd.  per  hend,  wiiile  tha 

tor  home  oonsumption  weiv  valued  at  £15,050,821,  or  £11  9a. 

d  of  population— showing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of 

pep  iMad  in  the  gross  import*,  and  of  7s.  7d.  per  head  in  the  net 

In  1691  the  gross  imports  averaged  £22  3s.  lid.  and  the 

tot  home  conKumption,  £18  19s.  9d.  ;  bnt  from  that  year  tha  _ 

r  he*d  of  population  steadily  declined  until  I8!)5,  when  they'  I 

I  the  luwMt  point  on  record  aince  the  colony  was  restricted  t»  ^ 

t  boundsriea  thirty-six  years  before.  The  falling  otT  was  dne 
chief  causes — tirBt,  to  the  lajge  diminution  in  public  and  private 
ind,  second,  to  the  fall  in  prices,  which  has  extended  to 
'SU  the  commodities  that  the  colony  imports.  In  1896.  however, 
|e  TaluB  of  importa  per  head  of  population  rose  to  £\  1  2s.,  being 
Ma  advfciice  on  the  figures  of  the  jH^cediHg"  three  years,  and 
f  the  improvement  continued,  tlie  value  reaching  XI I  9b.  7d.,  as 
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l>efore  stated.    The  course  of  the  import  trade  since  1870  may  Ix 
in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Imports  for 

n6ine 

consumption 

per  head. 

Total  Imports 
per  head. 

Year. 

Imports  for 

nome 

ooniamptiofn 

per  MM. 

TMd 

£     8.     d. 

£     8.    d. 

: 

£    B.    d. 

£ 

1870 

12     7     8 

15  16    6 

1890 

16    0    8 

20 

1875 

19  14  10 

23    9  11 

1891 

18  19    9 

2U 

1880 

15    4    9 

19    9    0 

1892 

13  19    2 

17 

1885 

18  19    8 

25  12    0 

1893 

10    2  11 

14 

1886 

16    2    3 

21  19    8 

1894 

8  19  11 

IS 

1887 

13  10    8 

19    1    7 

1895 

8    6    0 

IS 

1888 

13  16    2 

20    9  11 

1896 

11    2    0 

U 

1889 

16    3  10 

21    8    9 

1897 

11    9    7 

16 

In  order  to  show  clearly  the  nature  of  the  goods  imported  i 
colony,  the  imports  in  1897  have  been  classified  under  certain 
heads,  as.  appended.     It  should  be  explained  that  the  import 
and  coke,  amounting  to  £105,270,  consisted  almost  entirely 
required  for  smelting  purposes  at  Broken  Hill :  — 


Fooil  and  beveragea,  including  breadstuffs    

Wines,  fcnnentcl  and  spirituous  liquors     

Live  stock  

Aniniiil  and  vegetable  products,  including  wool  ... 
Clothingand  textile  fabrics    


Minerals   and  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  up, 
including  silver  bullion,  lead,  and  ore    

Coa  and  coke   

Sjjocie  and  gohl  bullion 

Articles  of  education,  art,  amusement    

Maimfactured  articles  not  elsewhere  included 

Unclassified  articles    


ToUl  value £    21,744,350 


£ 
3,338,200 
741,390 
.  906,923 
3,279,967 
4,248,257 

1,273,980 
105,270 
3,220,103 
1,142,616 
2,899,505 
588,139 


2,81 
62 
7! 

i,e; 

i.Oi 
1( 
r 

41 
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ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT.                                               12^      ^H 

be  Aoen  tbnt  t)ie  colony  iraporteil  food  and  drink  for  its  own     ^^M 

m  to  the  vnlue  of  £3,50!J.22D,  or  at  the  rate  of  £2  Us.  7d,  for      ^H 

)it«nt.  Bad  Diaoufoctured  goods  to  the  nmount  of  £7,304,548,      ^^| 

■Aeof  £a  lis.  6d.  per  head  of  population,  together  representing     ^^| 
L,  out-  of  a  total  of  £11  98.  7d.     The  principal  items  of  the     ^H 

n  live  stock,  animal  and  vegetable  products.  minpralB  and    ^H 

V  or  partly  worked  up,  and  articlea  of  education,  ait,  etc.     Of    ^H 

■1  iind  vegetable  products,  and  the  minerals  and  metals,  some     ^^H 
■  worked  up  in  the  colony  for  local  requirementa  ;    but  the  J^^M 
ortioQ  of  the  gold  imported  in  treated  at  the  Mint,  and  re-  '^^f 

in  the  shape  of  coiu.     The  value  per  head  of  some  of  ths     ^^H 

iren  below:-                                                                                        ^| 

AMtlOL 

1903. 

^. 

^ 

18M. 

im. 

«.     d. 

1.    d. 

■•     d. 

■.    d. 

frMiing,  sad  gloves 

12    S 

12  10 

13    0 

15     1 

15    S 

k  .-. 

4    6 

3    7 

3  11 

4  4 

3  4 

4  3 

3    9 
5    4 

4     1   ■ 
4    3 

25     1 

23    9 

28    0 

28    0 

22  10 

■.rte— 

li 

3    8 

3    4 

2    3 

S    4 

1     3 

0    fi 

0  11 

7  11 

2    6 

2    6 

1     1 

1     2 

1    6 

1     3 

"— 

6    1 

2    4 

2    8 

3    4 

3  10 

W- 

iBrtil  wrought  

2  10 

2    5 

3    3 

4     1 

4    4 

ick  a>i.l  ({»lvaiUH>dl  

1    7 

1     5 

1    2 

1  11 

2    8 

■diheetauid  ban 

2    7 

2  10 

2    0 

2    5 

2  10 

•ttta    

8    0 

4    9 

4    2 

7    8 

3  10 

I  10 

1    9 

1     3 

1     3 

1     M 

6    0 
2    4 
5    5 

3    2 
2    0 
5    0 

2    3 

2    5 
5    7 

4     8 
6     1 
4    9 

4  6 

It    0 

5  7 



t^ete. 

^ „ 

5    7 

4    S 

4    7 

4     8 

4  10 

^  „  .  .„ 

5  g 

8    5 

6    6 

7    2 

7    2 

».„ 

4  10 

6     1 

4    6 

:i  4 

4     0 

Med  and  rongbl  

S    2 

4    6 

4    7 

4  11  ;       6    2 

i(feMl^  and  cigarette. 

2    3 

1  10 

2    8 

2    6  j      3    0 

^- 
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COMMSBCS. 


The  import  of   drapery   stands  first  in  the  list  of  values, 
w(>aring  apparel  ))e  added  the  value  of  these  goods  represented  a 
£i  ISs.  3d.  ])er  head  of  population  in  1897.     The  highest  values i 
by  draper}"  and  wearing  apparel  were  in  1882,  when  they  a 
almost  £f)  for  every  inhabitant.     In  1897  iron  and  steel,  nw 
and  hardware  combined  represented  198.  6d.  per  head  of  popi 
wheat  and  Hour,  10s.  lOd. ;  intoxicants,  96.  8d.,  of  which  the 
Hpirits  was  4s.  10d.<,  of  beer  48.  Id.,  and  of  wine,  9d. :  sugar, 
tea,  4s.  ;   ]ui])er,  books,  etc.,  58.  7d.  ;   and   boots  and   shoes, 
None  of  the  other  values  reach  such  large  figures  except  those 
8t<X'k  and  timbei*,  though  many  other  articles  form  individual 
important  items.     Two  things  are  plain  from  a  consideratioa 
tfible — the  gi'eat  purchasing  power  of  tlie  people,  though  now 
red u (red  compared  with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  gre 
existin*;  for  the  production  of  gtKMls  which  are  now.iinported, 
the  extension  of  manufactures  within  the  colony.     This  will, ; 
Ihj  seen  more  clearly  from  the  gross  values  of  some  of  the  j 
articles  importt'd  during  the  year  1897,  which  are  given  in  the  £ 
table : — 


Apparel,  Wearing £1,216,412 


Amia  aud  ammunition 

Beer  

Boots  and  shoes 

Butter  

( 'anilles 

Clmft'and  hay 

Comeiit  

(Jiitlery  an»l  ;irintlery  

DraiKM-y  2,280,023 

Drugs     and     a}>othecarios' 
wan'  

Fancy  l'OixIs  an«l  tovs 

Fi-ili,   riesorseil  

Kltmr 

Fruit.    Bottled,  dried,    and 
green     

Furniture  and  upholhtery  .. 

<  Ilass  and  glasswan-  

<iniin  and  ]uilse 

I larii i> are   ..••.•■.••.•  .•«•  •••••• 

Iron     and     iron     inanufac- 

tuH'S  and  machinery 1 .43**i,48.'i 

Jams  and  jellies 21,752 

.Jewellery      ami       precious 
stones 

Leather 


153,449 

291,042 

303,579 

120,885 

51,112 

213,4(56 

80,642 

79,525 


200,336 
175,279 
126,407 
624,208 

:ivS.^20l 
Bi3JkS2 
S(;,982 
474,775 
;102,495 


133,383 
75,143 


Livestock  

Malt  and  hops 

Matches 

Milk,  Condensed    

Musical  instruments 

Oils — minei'al  and  vegetable 

Paints,      paporhangingSy 
iampware   

Taper,     books,     stationery 
etc 

Pickles,     sauces,    and    oil- 
men's stores  

Potatoes    and   other    vege- 
tables   

Saddlery  and   harness  and 
siiddler  s  ware 

Silver  plate  and  ware 

Skins  and  hides 

Spirits  

Sugar  

Tea  

Timber    

J  LiipiaLCS ••... 

Tol>ae(K»,  cigars,  and  cigar* 
ettes  

Watches  and  clocks 

Wine 


DISTRIBVTIOK  OF  IMI'ORTS.  ,; 

les  of  the  im|>in-tB  int^i  New  Htiuth  Walwi,  clnssed  uader  the 
R  «f  i>ri|;in,  for  IH70  atid  KulHeifuent  pertodti  ending  witb 


.EX. 

OltwrlMIMi 

hr.lf.MMM. 

Ttm. 

t 

£ 

£ 

c 

1.9t»,7M 

8.W7.IB7 

8,P7H,751 

578,462 

nSLsan 

8.284,378 

fl,0fi2,22B 

867.253 

926.904 

13.73S.1S3 

fl,  336,691 

■5,9».1,783 

539.3M 

I.I54.!80 

H.  1 70.063 

tl,88»,5!l7 

8,K».\*2g 

e.Ass.ss4 

S18,G8B 

2.*37.74« 

2S,7S7.«1 

M.M6,»ao 

(«I,5W 

2,lBe,0Sfi 

21,813.187 

7.«M.fl9S 

0.01 7.»:!.'. 

MU,345 

l,006,a6S 

la.171.317 

9^I2.9S1 

0,0M.-..5(i7 

736,221 

2,1W,505 

2l,(2!*,rt7 

8.T36,««l 

ia,tii7,:Ji^ 

KU,7I8 

2.66i.54fl 

22.Sra,057 

II.B2S.007 

III,!1S1,T->I 

fiM,323 

3,341,901 

22,015,0(M 

10.680.9.10 

;ee.947 

2,90n,M2 

25,383,397- 

S.MS.9N3 

!I.SI>1,]!I3 

677,707 

2.1 13.114.1 

20.770,526 

;.SIS.124 

8,S95,7h: 

.'i8S.4Hl 

1.427.633 

18.107,035 

5.883.490 

7.7(14,  las 

6(W,35e 

1.4I5,!(28 

13,801.941 

6.«t).l07 

7,321. ««S 

fill,02l 

1.039,0111 

15,992,415 

7.tM.ns 

9,r.50,80(l 

8S5,lfi4 

3,186.371 

20,561.510 

7,M;,069 

B.«H.277 

S56,57« 

3,72H,428 

21.744.350 

ution  irf  thf  trade  with  different  coniitrics  wiD  be  relumed  to 
b  this  elispt*r.  It  may  liert'  be  pointed  ont  thdt  the  Customs 
t  not  enable  goods  to  be  traced  to  their  pinee  of  oH^iii,  but 
i-the  pfcK-p  wh"i"  they  were  «hippfMl.  A  greater  trade  ia  main- 
'  the  colony  with  foreign  Slatt-s  than  would  appear  from  tlie 
table,  as  a  large  proportion  uf  the  produets  of  some  of  those 
in  sent  to  Australia  by  way  of  (ireat  Britain.  The  imports 
a  comioK  from  the  other  Australaairm  oolonie,s  include  the 
d  foreijin  goodH  intruluced  into  Xew  South  Wales  overland 
'  Victorin  and  South  Australia. 


Exports. 

pari  trails  of  New  South  Wales,  like  the 
r  other  Australasian  colony.  In  cot 
ABpitnl,  reppesenting  not  only  the  ho 
eired  for  pri\'ate  mvestment, 
exports  in  %-alue  ;  hut  since  1890,  w 
-ModitiiW  of  thin[pi  has  been  reversed,  and  there  ii 
■m  of  MtportM,  whieli  it  is  necessary  to  send  away  in  ordef  to 
■•nntutl  iiitcreitt-chtirge  upon  the  colony,  and  the  return  from 
■M«.  The  es«e«8  of  e.tports  was  sufficiently  Urge  to  meet  this 
lithe  three  yearn  1893-95,  but  in  1896  and  1807  a  further 
JHIpitail  m  excess  of  withdrawals  reduced  the  difference  between 


I  import,  is  greater  than 
laequenee  of  the  large 
frowings  of  the  State, 
the  imports  formerly 
ith  diminished  borrow- 
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the  export  and  import  values.  This  interesting  question  is  di« 
farther  on,  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  production ;  but  il 
here  be  added  that  during  the  last  seven  years  the  excess  of  tt 
over  imports  ranged  from  £560,623  in  1891  to  £5,942,370  in  IW 
amount  in  1897  being  £2,006,722.  Compared  with  those  ol 
colonies,  the  extent  of  the  New  South  Wales  exports  of  home  p 
is  satisfactory,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  subsequent  table, 
shows  the  total  export  trade  in  domestic  produce,  and  the  anuNi 
head  of  the  population,  for  each  of  the  Australasian  colonies  in  tl 
1897.  In  point  of  value  per  head  of  population,  New  Soath 
is,  of  course,  surpassed  by  Western  Australia  and  Queensland, 
the  proportion  of  adult  males  is  very  much  higher ;  and  it  will  t 
that  during  the  year  1897  the  mother  colony  was  also 
New  Zealand : — 


Colony. 


Total  Exports 

of  Domestic 

Produce. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

"South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Australasia £ 


£ 
17.057,543 
12,829.394 
8,831,450 
2,625,172 
3,218,569 
1,721,959 
9,596,267 


55,880,354 


Per  head 

of 

FoputaKfeion. 


£  ■.  d. 

13  0  4 

11  1  8 

18  9  2 

7  5  2 

21  9  4 

10  3  11 

13  6  0 


12  15  11 


There  is  a  defect  in  these  figures,  so  far,  at  least,  as  two  of  the  oc 
are  concerned.  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  each  a  large  re4 
tnide,  esi)ecially  in  raw  produce,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  cr 
taken  for  the  produce  of  other  colonies  in  the  returns  showing  theiri 
of  home  pnxluce.  New  South  Wales  was  formerly  over-credited 
gold  receiveil  from  Queensland  for  coinage,  and  is  still,  to  some  e 
with  tin  and  copper  imported  from  Queensland,  South  Australil 
Tasmania,  and  witii  cattle  from  the  northern  colony.  To  what< 
the  Customs  value  of  home  produce  is  overstated  in  Victoria  and 
Australia  is  unknown,  but  much  of  the  New  South  Wales  pi 
passing  through  Victoria  for  shipment  to  England  is  expod 
Victorian  produce,  especially  wool,  of  which  large  quantities  ll 
from  the  neighbouring  colony  as  home  produce  are  really  the  prod 
of  New  South  Wales.  In  Victoria  an  attempt  is  now  made  to 
the  returns,  but  there  is  still  an  overstatement.  How  far  thA  I 
obtains  in  otln^r  directions  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Dividing  the  ex]>orts  of  New  South  Wales  into  two  clssoM 
which  are  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  colony,  and  those  n| 
from  other  countries — the  preponderance  of  home  produce  ezpC 


BXP0BT8  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE. 
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■iiiecL    The  yalue  of  the  domestic  exports  in  1897  was  nearly 
I M great  as  in  1873  ;  and,  speaking  generally,  the  expansion  daring 
^faterveniog  period  of  twenty-four  years  has  been  of  a  steady  character, 
constitutes  the  lai^gest  item  of  domestic  export,  and  any  lluctua- 
I  tbe  production  or  market  value  of  the  staple  is  plainly  marked 
^Ika  ▼hole  trade.     The  decline  in  the  value  of  domestic  exports 
1880  and  1886,  which  the  following  table  shows,  was  to  a  great 
doe  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  and  to  the  losses  brought 
hj  a  succession  of  dry  si^asons.     The  exports  of  produce  other 
wt  of  the  colony  also  show  a  decline  about  this  period,  ascribable 
[ptft  to  the  causes  which  affected  the  general  exports,  and  to  the 
iment  of  direct   communication   between   Great  Britain   and 
id  and  Tasmania ;  but  the  lost  ground  has  been  more  than 


Tw. 

Domestic  produce  exported. 

other  produce 

Odd. 

Commoditice. 

exported.        i        xouu  i:<A|n<ri«. 
including  gold. 

1 

187} 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
18tt 
1881 

m 

105 

m 

m 

^  m 

M 

ttii 

MS 
IM 
J8N 
IW 

im 

UV7 

£ 
1.962,094 
577,789 
635,448 
368,464 
663,552 
609,121 

£                          £ 
7,694,202           3,108,578 
8,408,483            3,471,703 
9,374,156           3,787,793 
9,102,099            3,590,849 
8,880,570           3,913,778 
9,016,558            3,508,726 
10.079,317            3.052.614 

£ 

12,764,874 
,     12,457,975 
13,797,397 
13,061,412 
13,457,000 
13,134,405 
1.T  131  0511 

12.007.931     r        3-674-871     ■      l/5.fi«o.«0«2 

710,412 

566,516 

502,517 

73,593 

71,539 

24,918 

34,184 

165,540 

321.731 

137,169 

1,296,093 

11,486 

25.885 

325,302 

1,063,558 

1,099,549 

1,725.940 

11,244,865 
12,623,435 
15,625,835 
13,989,634 
11,087,741 
11,558,311 
14.206,128 
15,516,852 
17,378,662 
17,095,556 
19,789,619 
17,695,616 
17,068,.328 
15,579,659 
15,372,652 
15,043,142 
15,331,603 

4,352,528 
4,487,404 
4,133,921 
4,514,063 
4,690.827 
4,134.708 
4,281.438 
5,237.738 
5,594,541 
4,813,212 
4,858,.308 
4,265,145 
5,827,010 
4,672.712 
5,498.575 
6,267,6,58 
6,693,529 

16,307,805 
17,677,355 
20,282,273 
18,577,290 
16,750.107 
15.717,937 
18,521,750 
20,920,130 
23,294,9,34 

22,045,9.37 
25,944,020 
21,972,247 
22,921,223 
20.577.673 
21.934,785 
2,3,010,349 
23,751,072 

the  valae  of  New  South  Wales  produce  exported  during  1891 
fAj  exceeded  that  of  any  other  year.  A  portion  of  the  trader 
lid  have  been  transacted  in  1890  if  the  maritime  strike  had 
oocorred ;  bnt^  after  allowing  freely  for  the  increase  due  to  this 
nnutance,  the  valn^  is  still   the  largest    in  the  history   of   tlie 
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colony.  The  tablo  jiut  given  tdiows  a  notable  ririe  in  the  vil 
douieKtic  produce  exported  during  1889,  which  was  well  aiul 
until  1893.  This  may  be  attributed  in  the  firat  place  to  a  £oHl 
succession  of  good  seasons,  and  in  the  second  to  the  prodnotioa<tf  i 
which  became  an  important  article  of  export  in  the  year  nacMd. 
large  decrease  in  1 894  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fall  in  ptMi 
depression  prevejiting  such  increased  production  as  would  have  JhM 
effect  of  sustaining  the  total  export  value.  In  1895  and  18M\ 
was  a  further  slight  fall,  id.though  tlie  average  price  of  Uie  commai 
produced  in  the  colony  was  higher  than  in  1894-;  Imt  Although  | 
in  1897  were  not  so  giMul  hk  in  1896,  the  value  of  the  domestic  €■ 
was  greater,  not  only  in  the  total  amount,  but  in  the  average  ym 
of  population. 

In  tlie  pi-esontation  of  the  figures  ix^lating  to  the  expoi*!  tnuiB»il 
be  seen  that  the  value  of  commodities  has  been  separated  fromth 
gold,  the  export  of  gohl  the  produce  of  the  colony  being  taken  toh 
excess  of  the  totiil  exi>ort  of  coin  over  the  total  import  of  oQJi 
oullion.  AVhfiv  there  was  no  such  excess  tlie  wliole  of  the  gold  ex|l 
has  lxt(?n  classed  as  other  than  domestic  produce.  Below  will  bei 
the  value  of  tlie  trade  per  inhabitant,  the  subdivision  being  the 
that  mh)pt«d  in  tlie  previous  table  : — 


LtoiiieHtic  product 

'  fXimrltHl. 

Other 

iiroduGC    . 

Veur. 

cx(M»rU-<l,         1 

ItitolEjqMl 

i;.hl.              ( 
£    s.    «1. 

\>irtinoilitii'«r. 
t'    jj.    d. 

iui-iudiiiK 

£     8. 

ffokl. 

a.    ' 

£   >.  d 

.873 

:i  12    1 

14 

2    7 

.1 

14 

'2 

23    8K 

1S74 

1     {)    (i 

14 

IS    U 

6 

:i 

0 

22    1    i 

1S75 

I     1     <) 

lU 

0    S 

6 

9 

i 

23  12    * 

1S7« 

U  12     3 

1") 

1    :i 

.*) 

us 

10       ' 

21  13 

1S77 

1     1     1 

14 

2    .-) 

6 

4 

tf 

21    8    * 

1S7S 

0  IS     G       j 

la 

14    2 

ft 

(> 

s 

19  19 

1S79        1 

14 
14 

11  10 

9     7 

18  11 

4 

s 

0 

1.3 

5 
10 
10 

19    0 

]8.H0 

1 

21  10 

18S1 

0  IS    7 

21    6 

188*2 

0  U    2 

1.1 

16    2 

5 

12 

r» 

OO      9      1 

1SS.S 

0  12    0 

IS 

12  10 

4 

IS 

s 

24    3    i 

ISS4 

i)    1     .s 

1.-. 

16  lo 

.') 

o 

•> 

21    0    1 

ISSo 

0     1     7       1 

12 

IS    7 

."> 

T 

2 

18    1   i 

issti 

o    0    (i 

11 

18    0 

4 

«i 

3 

16    4  3 

KS.S7 

0     0     S 

14 

2    i» 

4 

o 

.3 

18    8  ( 

isss 

0    3    2 

14 

19    s 

r> 

1 

2 

20    4  1 

1SS<» 

0     (>     0 

hi 

.->  11 

.I 

4 

11 

21  18  M 

ISiH) 

0     2     (i 

l.'i 

10    4 

4 

i 

4 

20    0  i 

1S!)1 

I     2     S 

17 

a    1 

4 

r> 

*) 

22  IS  1 

1^!»-J 

0     0     2 

14 

1!»    7 

.{ 

12 

2 

18  11 1: 

1S«K< 

t)     0     .'i 

14 

2    0 

4 

1i> 

4 

18  18  \ 

1S!»4 

(»    .'»    ;h 

12 

11    10 

:? 

15 

6 

1«  IS  ! 

isa'i 

u  hi  1<» 

12 

.{    2 

4 

ti 

U 

17  ci 

lSiM> 

1    t>   r> 

11 

IH    7 

4 

17 

4 

17  n 

1897 

1     (>    4 

11 

14    o 

r» 

o 

2 

18    f 

PRICE  LKVnt  or  EXPORTS. 
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I  by  theTolunie  of  it«  exports  per  inhabitant,  New  South 
mpsroi  laYoarably  with  any  other  country  whose  commerce 
ccmsiderable,  as  an  export  of  from  £16  to  £24  can  only  be 
I  hf  aoine  few  countries,  such  as  Belgium,  whose  trade  is 
mim  up  of  re-exports.  For  the  twenty-five  jrears  covered  by  the 
statement  the  exports  per  inhabitant  averaged  £19  17s.  8d., 
low  M  £16  4n.  dd.  in  1886,  and  reaching  £24  3s.  6d.  in  1883. 
^,  however,  all  but  domestic  produce,  the  average  value  of 
lies  exported  was  £14  8s.  Id.  per  inhabitant,  and  including 
Qy  produced,  £14  19s.  lOd.  If  the  prices  of  commodities  had 
ooostant  from  year  to  year,  the  value  of  domestic  exports  would 
ded  a  ready  means  by  which  the  progi-essof  productive  enterprise 
ganged.  Allusion  has  been  made  on  several  occasions  in  this 
t>  tiie  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  great  staple  exports,  and  taking 
odities  into  consideration,  the  fall  during  the  last  twenty-four 
been  over  46  per  cent.,  the  most  serious  decline  having  taken 
ee  the  year  1884.  As  the  question  of  prices  is  reviewed  at 
lewhere  in  the  chapter  on  "  Food  Supply  and  Cost  of  Living, '* 
«*  suffice  to  give  the  price-levels  for  various  years  which  are 
ablished,  with  the  remark  that  present  indications  point  to 
ices  for  some  time  to  come  : — 


r. 

1 

Price-lcvd. 
1807  prices  =^l,00(>. 

Ycttr. 

Priec-level. 
1897  price9-l,C00. 

1,8«8 

1 

■           1886 

1,390 

' 

1,846 

1887 

1,428 

1,840 

1888 

1,386 

1,743               1 

1889 

1,408 

1,598 

1890 

1,360 

1,591 

1891 

1,236 

1,652 

1892 

1,170 

1.621 

1            1893 

1,059 

1 

1,609 

1894 

055 

r 

1,661 

I9fl5 

979 

1 

1,661 

1806 

1,029 

■ 

1,647 

1897 

I,0CO 

' 

1,446 

ig  tlie  iigyires  jnst  given  to  the  value  of  commodities  as 
d  on  page  132,  and  adding  the  value  of  locally- won  gold 
ths  comparative  value  of  domestic  exports  for  each  year  is 
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Tt  will  Ix;  st'tn  that  aliLou>^h  during  the  twenty-eighfc  yeam  comi 
by  the  tnhles  the  unnuiil  export  of  domestic  produce  has  riiieD  hi 
£7,^74,800  to  i>  1 6,74'), 500,  in  vuliic  per  head  of  population  it  v 
less  in  l><9r)-97  tlum  during  the  period  extending  from  1870  to  1874. 
average  sum  pniil  by  the  cok»ny  to  it^  outside  erediton  has  ina 
from  £1,806,800  to  £4,760,700  per  ye:ir,  cir  fn)m  £3^  to  £3-7  per 
The  Hiirpliis  avaihihle  to  ])ay  for  im|K)rt8  has  risen  from  £6,068,0001 
£11,08  },S00.  Presented  iis  the  avenijiCC  per  inhabitant,  the  ai 
shows  a  di't-rease  iVoin  £1  l-r»  to  £9*'J  :  but  when  stated  in  terms  of 
y^rie  s  obtained  in  187(^-74,  the  exo'-ss  of  exports  per  head  shown 
incrvis'f  of  more  tlum  4  1  per  cent. —  tluit  is  to  say,  fnim  £11*5  to  XT' 
per  head. 

Tt  will  be  ;;atli(  red  from  the  fore<;oin<r  tiprnres  that  in  spit*  of  iheli 
and  increasing  amount  which  the  eolony  o\v(>s  to  its  outside  creditoi 
and  the  great  fall  in  ])riees,  the  ex]>ort  of  domestic  pniduce  avaikbfel 
I)ay  for  imports  shows  but  little  decline,  while  if  prices  hod  reBHM 
stationary  durinii^  the  whole  period  tluM-e  would  have  been  an  incMI 
during  the  last  tluve  yeai-s  as  c<  mi  pa  ret  I  with  the  tii-st  five  years  of  £5*3  fl 
head.  Thf>  natural  satisfaction  to  whicli  the  figures  give  rise  extendil 
the  whole  p«*riod  with  the  exci'ptionof  the  five  years  fn»m  1885  to  IM 

An  interesting  (|uesii(»n  has  lieen  rais«>d  as  to  the  effect  of  the  iapfl 
of  Biitish  (Mpital  on  th(>  )>ruductiv(^  t'nteqn'ises  of  the  conntiy.  9 
figures  availabh*  in  n^gard  to  production  do  not  enable  a  conipariMial 
lie  made  for  the  wholn  jieriod  from  1870  to  the  present  time,  but  makii 
nse  of  the  ex])ort  figures  alifiudy  (]Uot<ed,  and  those  given  in  the  pH 
dealing  with  '•Priv>ile  Finance,'' the  folh)wing  comparison  isobtained^ 


Awni'^r  KxiKirt  ni  l»oiiU'nlir  I'nj'liivo  |H'r 

Miniiii). 


Avunflre  Import  td  CipM 
per  annum. 


ViTU"i. 


ISTO  74 
IS"  7l» 

lS.s«)->'4 

issr.  so 
lsiu»  t»4 
isi»:i  !i7 


T.it;il. 


£ 

7,S74.S(M> 

i».74."i.imo 

i:{,4«"s.?nM» 

17XM.'>:.o 
lii.7l.''..')nn 


VvT  iiil'ahitiuit 
At  At 


£ 

ir)0 

IT) -4 

KiS 
14 -J 
l."i-2 
i;{n 


Total. 


Pnr 


in 


£ 

£     • 

£ 

loO 

921,200 

1-8 

l«-4 

2,0()ft.20O 

4  7 

lS-4 

4.170,S<K) 

Ti-O 

ISO 

«.4H2,400 

6-5 

*2:V(i 

2,»SI,S00 

2-5 

i!.s:{ 

1.4o2.iK)0 

11 

Tin*  avfiaL.'''  vmIu»*m1'  tlnni«sti«- rxjiU't-i.  wlim  reduced  to  the  compM 
tivf  liM^i^ot  1>'7<*  71  |iiic«'>,  sliow^  l*j;j:i  jMilu'ad  in  181»r)-97  as  agii 
»m  iivi-niue  •»!'  L'l.'»  in  ls7'»-7  L  b*Miig  an  incn'asr  of  more  than  iY^perci 
Tilt*  tivi'  vr:ir-<  wlii.-h  nidid  \\  itli  1S7!J  ^nIiow  an  average  export  oi  £\ 
yvv  hrad.  \\hi«h  is  i.|U;il  !•»  I'UM  <>n  tlir  lS7()-74  i>rices  ;  the  1 
Vi-ars  emliMl  1>SI  shnw  i'l<JS  jut  h«'ad.  c<|iial  to  £18-4  on  ' 
1S70-74    prices:    the  live   yeai-s   ended    \^^'J  show    £14'2  per   hi 


^SSS^uMU"' 

A-™*.  .™  reaper  »n- 
auiiiuliiteniton  Loui 
nfiHi  in  EnElund  and  u 

Exrtm    ot    EiporU    ot 
Domotie  Prodan  civrr 
InUral  on    Louu    uid 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

7.974.800 

l,S06.800 

6.068,000 

1 

9,745,900 

1,983.400 

7,8(i2,50U 

t 

13,408,900 

■2.28H,000 

1 1,179, 000- 

t 

11,253,100 

3,838.000 

10,415, 100- 

i 

17,804,900 

f<,  1 63,900 

12,641,000. 

' 

18.745,500 

4,«70>700 

11,98*.80(> 
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irchase  of  goods,  which  come  to  the  colony  a 
'the  last  two  uolumns  wiif  presently  appear  :— 


ithe  exception  of  the  three  years  1895-97,  tlie  figures  just  given 
Qtinuous  increase  in  the  exports  from  period  to  period,  not- 
ing the  grent  fall  in  prices  whioh  hoR  taken  place.  Against 
r  be  urged  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  population,  and  ia 
the  compariBoii  may  be  exactly  on  the  aame  lines  the  following 
been  compiled.  The  figures  show  the  export  of  domestic 
B"  liead,  as  well  as  the  average  sum  paid  as  interest  on  loans 
lEngland  and  aa  eaniinga  of  investments  held  by  non-i-esidents, 
p  (^  domestie  exports  over  interest  on  loans  and  earnings  of 
capital,  and  the  last  figures  reduced  to  the  level  of  1870-74 


In^^aoi 


15-0 
I5'4 
18 -8 
14-2 
15-2 
I3-0 


iheidb)    ' 


I  held  pricf 
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seasons  were  unpropitious,  and  the  export  fell  from  331,774,424 
258,514,280  IY>.  in  1897.  There  was,  however,  a  slight  rise  in  the 
(luring  tills  penod,  and  the  values  were,  therefore,  not  redaoed 
corresponding  extent. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  wool  trade  is  the  growing  dispoaitii 
buyers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  purchase  their  supplies  i 
from  the  colony  instead  of  obtaining  them  through  the  London  fan 
Year  by  year  the  representatives  of  foreign  manufacturers  who 
Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  wool  sales  become  i 
numerous.  Eighteen  years  ago  all  the  wool  destined  for  Europe 
1>e  said  to  have  found  its  way  to  London,  while  in  1897  the  ship! 
of  the  staple  of  local  growth  to  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Ital^i 
Austria  amounted  to  76,443,419  lb.,  valued  at  £2,409,710.  The  ffi 
of  a  direct  trade  with  the  Continent  is  desirable,  both  in  the  inten 
the  foreign  consumer  and  of  the  grower,  as  the  profit  of  the  middla 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  additional  carriage  and  handling,  is  thereby  ■ 
The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  domeslio 
shipped  direct  to  the  Continent  during  the  past  thirteen  years : — 


Quantity. 

Year. 

Proportion  of 
Total  Domestic 

Value. 

Weight. 

Export, 
per  cent. 

lb. 

£ 

1885 

14,734,724 

8-8 

486,693 

1886 

17.307.973 

9-9 

537.472 

1887 

22,009,275 

10-2 

715,084 

1888 

29,023.106 

12-2 

906,526 

1889 

35,933.721 

13-7 

1,285,494 

189() 

42,300,222 

17-9 

1,509,686 

1891 

64,207,855 

19-3 

1,838.740 

ISJ>2 

85,3.'(i,191 

27-3 

2.568,685 

1893 

88,858,560 

27-9 

2,629,322 

1894 

98,316.430 

29-7 

2,627.658 

1895 

91 ,320,974 

30-7 

2,688,846 

1890 

73,175,615 

26-9 

2,372,729 

1897 

76,443,419 

29-6 

2,409.710 

Hesi<le.s  the  clip  oi  the  colony,  there  is  a  large  export  from  New  i 
Wales  jiorts  of  other  wool,  chiefly  the  produce  of  Queensland.    In 
the  f'xfxn't  of  foHM'gn  w<k)1  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  10,000,0 
weiglit,  value<l  at  £429,399 ;  but  the  returns  for  the  next  six 
showf'd  a  great  decrejise  from  these  figures.     In  1892  the  export 
exceeded   10,000,000  ft). ;  and  thenceforward  it  increased  by  leap 
bounds,  reaching  .'U,791,096  lb.  in  1896,  although  the  following 
saw  a  d<H.-]ine  in  the  quantity  ship|>ed,  due  to  the  dry  seasosu 
exports  us  returned  by  the  Customs  are  given  below  ;  but  the  quai 
in  some  of  the  earlier  years  fall  short  of  the  actual  amoonta,  ■• 
little  wool,  the  produce  of  other  places,  was  ex|K)rted  aa  New  I 
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rool — on  the  same  principle,  probably,  that  led  to  the  shipment 
Erom  Melbourne,  as  the  produce  of  Victoria,  of  over  17,000,000  lb. 
the  bulk  of  which  was  grown  in  New  South  Wales  : — 


Weigbt. 

1 

Value. 

Yeju-. 

Weight 

Value. 

lb. 

£         ! 

lb. 

£ 

7,614,490 

431,605 

1891 

8,803,662 

276,962 

10,221,766 

429,399 

1892 

10,826,721 

328,691 

4,664,071 

173,380 

1S93 

26,200,018 

774,850 

7,844,g67 

288,916 

1894 

22,391,022 

616,333 

7,407,909 

268,739 

1895 

32,544,571 

1,017,354 

4,375,545 

164,434 

1896 

34,791,096 

1,120,803 

7,415,438 

241,276 

1897 

27,283,445 

896,392 

Other  products  of  the  pastoral  industry  form  an  export  of  con- 
le  value.  The  shipments  of  tallow,  hides  and  skins,  and  leather 
m  in  the  following  table,  commencing  with  the  year  1891  : — 


lUlow. 


Year 

Hides  and 
Skins. 

Leather. 

(^oantity. 

Value. 

cwt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

304,200 

304,599 

487,177 

137,293 

1892 

423,306 

432,322 

691,261 

178.215 

1893 

657,870 

744,331 

615.365 

195,173 

1894 

847,236 

890,691 

407,122 

230,917 

1895 

794,920 

773,105 

611,504 

279,281 

1896 

404,054 

353,566 

339,474 

324,989 

1897 

485,102 

400,121 

466,664 

292,220 

Dumber  and  value  of  the  live  stock  exported  have  varied  con- 
ly  from  year  to  year,  being  affected  greatly  by  the  seasons 
need  both  in  this  colony  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
xnrt  of  horses  has  increased  both  in  number  and  in  value  ;  and  the 
lay  be  said  of  the  imports,  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
e  figures  in  respect  of  horses  are  to  some  extent  misleading,  as  the 
r  of  thoroughbred  racing  animals  carried  between  Sydney  and 
ume,  which  are  entered  as  exports  and  imports,  gives  more 
inoe  to  the  trade  than  its  magnitude  really  warrants. 
$97  the  export  of  homed  cattle  declared  to  be  the  produce  of  New 
Wwles  amounted  to  45,409  head,  valued  at  £184,014,  and  the 
to  155,114,  valued  at  £454,671.  The  export  of  sheep  during  the 
18  998,464,  worth  £381,387  ;'  and  the  import  reached  1,171,794 
ber,  and  in  value,  £327,360.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  hoi-ses,  the 
for  the  export  and  import  of  other  live  stock  are  to  a  certain 
Dualeading,  inasmuch  as  the  returns  are  swollen  by  the  inclusion 
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of  stock  flent  from  one  colony  to  another  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
]>a8turage,  or  for  fattening  or  breeding  purpoees.     The  general  tet 
of  the  trade  in  1897  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  the  taMe 
the  export  figures  comprising  both  Jiome-reared  and  other  stock  :- 


Importcfl. 


Exported. 


Live  stock. 


Number.   ,     Volae.     '   Namber.   !     Value. 


Horses 

Hoructl  cattle 

Sheep  

Pigs 

Other  stock    . 

Total   .... 


7,885 

155,114 

1,171.794 

5,200 


£ 

114,264  8,ftl9 

454,671  50,808 

327,360  1,022,205 

6,425  6,392 

4,203 


£ 

169,060 

255,711 

411,354 

9,691 

2,161 


Shipments  of  the  principal  minerals  are  also  made  on  an  impc 
snile.  (Joal  forms  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  New  South  WaJe 
ijiiantity  shipped  in  1897  reaching  2,676,623  tons,  valued  at  £951 
'rhis  quantity  is  the  largest  which  has  so  far  been  shipped  in  an 
year.  The  development  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  colony  is  traced  i 
chaptcM*  on  **  Mines  and  Minerals,"  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursa 
subject  further  liere. 

The  rxport  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  has  become  important 
ISH  I,  tilt'  value  for  1893  amounting  to  .£3,031,720,  although,  in  i 
<iuenc<'  of  the  gri*at  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  due  to  the  closi 
the  Indian  mints  and  the  stoppa<rt»  of  purchases  by  the  United  £ 
<Ir)vrnmipnt,  th**  value  of  the  export  hfis  greatly  declined,  Ijeiiig 
€1,01)S,239  in  1^97.  There  hits,  however,  l)een  a  revival  in  cc 
minini;.  the  exjiort  of  domestic  t-opjM^r  boing  value,!  at  JB283,1' 
1S1)7 — by  far  th«3  In'st  r^-sult  since  the  year  1884.  Fifteen  y€«r 
the  industry  c(mtribute<l  about  half  a  million  to  the  exports  o 
eolonv  ;  but  there  was  a  ste;ulv  decline  from  1883  to  1894,  wbe; 
value  of  the  shipments  of  locally-produced  copper  was  only  £9i 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  the  metal  has  given  the  indu.stry  a  gfall 
fillip  :  liut  tin -mining,  which  was  even  of  gn*ater  importance 
eopptT  njinini,'  in  the  <*ighties,  still  languishes,  the  domestic  ezpl 
1897  l.ein^r  valutnl  at  l)nt  £49,900.  In  tliis  branch  of  the  B 
industry  alsfi,  however,  an  improvement  may  \)e  expected,  ia  li 
the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  the  metal  in  the  l)eginning  of 
Aceoniini;  to  the  Customs  returns,  the  export  of  Xew  Houth  ^ 
eopju-r  an<l  tin  in  1S97  was  £.3(X»,G80  and  £7(),<»8S  respective 
tht»se  ti;,'uivs  retpiire  iuijustment,  being  swollen  by  ore  from 
ctdonies,  particularly  from  (.jueen.sland  and  South  Australia,  seni 
n'fineJ  in  New  South  Wales. 


CLJSSIFICATIOS  OP  EXPORTS. 


1 


I  bNUioD  tuwi  speow  farm  one  of  tL«  moat  Liuportunt  exports  of  tlio 
Tiw  export  during  lIJ70aaii  subsetftient  pcj-iods  wns  a.s  nIiuwh 


l,48M78         1 

I^IB.-r8 

1.318,017 

2.l*2.3;i7 

3.211.747 

fm 

891   

--...     3,732.8M 

8M  

s.we.777 

J«S7 

9»6   

S90   

w:   

3.140,fiS7 

S.886.4W 

i.766,386 

I 


1  by  itsplf,  the  foregoing  stAteiuent  might  xeeiu  to  favour  tlie 
1  MKuetiRies  hazarded  thRt  the  colony  is  Ijcdiig  denoded  of  its 
8ueh,  kowe%'er,  is  not  the  ca»&  Tlie  ^old  ahtpped  is  vliiefly  the 
e  of  oUiei-  colonies,  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  minted.  The  mtuouut 
i  niaed  in  the  oolony  during  lt>^7  was  vulued  at  £1,088,413, 
{  the  domRstic  buUiou  and  ttpecie  exported  is  eatimated  itt 
1!^B4ti.  Thi«,  however,  was  an  e):ce))tiouitl  year ;  usually  oidy  a 
idtjUAntity  of  the  amount  e:^>orted  is  of  local  production. 
ided  into  (he  classes  acl'iptod  for  the  impoits,  the  tixporta  of  hot 
•  in  1897  appuar  an  follow  : — 


1,5«,33G 

»,0t7 

7».S7S 

-       „  „ »,50*,eiO 

uid  textile  {sttrica 37,64& 

!«  a,nil  metals,  raw  or  pMtly  worked  ap,  ioclndiog 

rer  Luliion,  load,  sji.l  ore 2,270.027 

_iiloote I»7»;877 

id  juid  golri  buUipu    1,7ZS,M0 

-iiles  of  wlncation,  art.  and  amaiement 18,3S5 

iBolBctured  krticle^ not  included  elsewhere 1T4,37H 

*      -  dartiolea  40.446 


Total £17.057,548 


I 


r  the   larger   portion  of  the  exports  eonsitttn  of  r»w  materialsi. 

tntry  nianufacturing  foi'  export  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet 

1  tttty  position  :    and  though  its  manufactures  are  not  without 

Rmportjince,  a.s  will  hei-eafter  iippear,  its  own  markets  furnish  ai> 

f  MCpe  for  manufacturing  industry  as  to  make  it  improbable  that 

hrill  be  any  great  development  of  e.xport  trade  in  home  manufactures 

B  immediato  future.     So  many  channels  have  been  presented  for 

unployiuent  of  capital  that   little  attention  has  been 

I  upon  the  poanbility  of   New  South  Wales  supplying  other 

\  with  its  own  manufacCure.s ;  but  as  these  outlets  of  capital 

B  vaat  possiUlitiea  of  the  country  in  other  directions  will 

!  Iw   recognised.      The   following  table  ban  been  prppared  with 

vew    of    shoving    the    relative    importance,  aad    the    value    per 
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hitad  of  popalation,  of  the  principal  articles  exported  daring  the  lait 
years.  The  preponderance  of  raw  material,  and  raw  material  adw 
one  stage  towards  the  finished  manufacture,  is  apparent : — 


Article. 

1893. 

1894 

\. 

18011 

K 

18O0W 

1807. 

Butter 

8. 

2 

13 
1 
2 

0 
3 

3 

1 
4 
5 

1 

60 
10 
12 

1 
0 
3 
159 

1 

d. 

1 
7 
0 
3 

» 

3 
3 

3 

8 
9 
2 

4 

1 
2 
3 

7 

9 

10 

S. 

2 

13 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0 
3 

1 
1 
4 
6 
0 

36 

6 

14 

0 

3 
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d. 
5 
2 
2 

8 

>  • 

■  • 

1 
9 

9 

6 

9 

10 

10 

8 
7 
5 

5 
0 

8 

a.   d. 

0  11 
12    4 

2    3 

1  1 

0  "l 

0  2 
4    6 

1  10 
1    6 
4    6 

11    2 
1    3 

26    1 

9    8 
1     12    3 

0    8 

1      2    2 
'  141     8 

a 
1 

14 
3 

1 

1 
0 

I 

'      2 
1 
3 
9 

,      0 

1    27 
5 

;  5 
!  ? 

136 

d. 

7 
0 

1 
7 

1 
1 
0 

1 

4 

11 

9 

4 
6 

9 
3 
6 

8 

7 

4 

a   d. 
4    0 

Coal  and  coke   

14  11 

Copper 

4    7 

Fruit  (Green)    

1    4 

Grain,  pulse,  etc. — 
Wheat    

4    t 

Maize  ............... 

0    2 

Flour  

5    1 

Leather  

4    5 

Live  stock — 

Cattle 

2  10 

Horses    

2    6 

Sheep 

5  10 

Meat  

Shale  (kerosene)    

Silver    bullion,    lead, 
and  ore   

7    7 
0    8 

25  11 

Skins  and  hides    

Tallow    

Tim1>er  (dressed    and 

nmgh) 

Tin  

•  7    2 
6    1 

0  11 

1  1 

Wool  

122    5 

The  total  values  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  home  prod 
expoi*ted  during  1897  were  as  follow  : — 


Butter  258,725 

Coal  and  coke    979,099 

Copi)er  (net  export)...  283,174 

Flour  335,414 

Fruit   90,223 

Grain  and  pulse    341,005 

Leather  202,220 

Livestock 739,372 


; 


Meat 

Shale,  Kerosene. 

Silver  and  ore    . 

Skins   

Tallow 

Timber    

Tin  (net  export). 
Wool   


£ 

485,211 

44,511 

1,698,2361 

466,664 

400,121 

59,786 

49,900 

8,023,893 


Re-Export  Trade. 

Tlie  re-export  trade  of  the  colony  increased  couHiderably  until  U 
but  during  the  next  few  years  a  marked  decline  was  experienced* 
1895,  however,  an  improvement  was  manifested,  and  this  has  oontia 
the  re-exjwrts  in  ISi^T  being  much  higher  than  in  any  previou  J 
The  shipping  facilities  of  Sydney  at  one  time  attracted  to  the  pil 
large  amount  of  trade  from  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  the  8 


REEXPOBT  TRADE. 

^43  ^1 

,tiun    between 

hose  colonies 

and   Kurope  c 

lecked  lo  aonie     ^H 

expuofiion    of 

the    re-expor't    trade.     TJie 

re-export  trade     ^^M 

1  comparatively 

limited,  anio 

mtina  in   1S9 

-  to  xir<9,5ii.    ^H 

tal  of  i6,693,5 

9.     The  total  value  of  the  re 

exports  of  the     ^^1 

i  the  v&lue  of  the  gold  bullion 

utid  specie  included  therein,     ^^1 

1  periods  mentioned,  were  as  sLown  below. 

It  will   be  seen     ^M 

con^sting  larfi^ly  of  Queensland  metal  citined  nt  the  Mint,     ^^| 

td  to  London  n 

nd  the  United 

States  by  the 

bankn,  forma  a     ^^H 

Drtion  of  the  trade  -.^ 

■ 

Cold    Bullion   and        ^H 

,...fi.>.      ■ 

BmwhO. 

Ov«lmd. 

ToHL 

'"'--         ■ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'  m 

;;.8S«.267 

8,210 

2,S04.*77 

1.491,893             ^H 

3,71*3, 785 

4,003 

3.787.793 

1.459,057                ^M 

3,628.9»1 

47,B80 

3.674,871 

838.115                ^M 

*,525.883 

164,944 

4.690.827 

1,44S.,)34                  ' 

3,999.328 

13S,M0 

4,134,708 

1.588,756 

4.120,184 

161,254 

4.281,438 

1,278,102 

4.684,7B2 

552. 98« 

5,237.738 

1.944,327 

5,222.288 

3T2.ii53 

5.584.541 

2,880,883               ^ 

4.SX,(m 

186,606 

4.813,212 

2,289,022             ^M 

4,567,769 

290.549 

4,858.308 

2.436.801             ^M 

4,145.912 

119,23.1 

4,265,145 

L>.263.S61              ^H 

3,191,-249 

635,761 

5.8i!7,010 

2,!<69.8S2             ^M 

4,5ia,505 

154.207 

4,672,712 

1. 982.962             ^B 

S.M7,623 

450.952 

5.498,675 

2,081,999             ^M 

B.030.54I 

2.17,117 

6,287,658 

2.186,941              H 

6.534.018 

169,511 

6,693,529 

3.029,445              ^1 

■Btt<*^l«a>>o 

us  the  value  of 

the  principal  a 

rticiPB  of  other       ^H 

HpMduce  and 

manufacture  e 

xported  durin; 

■ 

^LrJB 

£ 
34.100 

Iron 

nd  ateel  {ronlinu 
auiaeil  iheets  an 

.11-            ■ 

B^*"^ 

45,801 

Gal 

d  bars       :(2,472          ^H 

21,477 

27.131 

Le>tl] 

tock  '. '.'..'..'.. 

11.959            ^U 

108,614            ^ 

|r^  ■"■■^''■"■'';]"[ 

4.189 

Mocl 

nery 

144.017 

43,799 
207,694 
61,285 

Ueab 

Pape 

4D.922 

,  booka,  etc.    ... 
and  hides    

44,356 

305.920 

77.3S2 
40,090 

Spin 

IX 

Tea. 

Tin 

51,423 

80,126 

i^'diM'.'.z'.z 

Jjfi^:::::: 

12,938 
3,029,445 

51,788 

104.106 

83,405 

41.141 

Toba< 

^0,   cigara,   and 

cigar. 

wdirroa^ht 

41,121 

t«B  

..^..       75,272 

k  and  galvanised 

16,236 

Woo 

89B.392 

_^ 
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Amongst  raw  oommodities  the  principal  articles  re-exix>rted  arei 
skins  and  hides,  copra,  tin,  and  wool ;  while  the  manufiActured  «i 
are  chiefly  drapery,  apparel,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  macbinerv, 
and  chemicals,  books  and  stationery,  boots,  beer  and  spirits, 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  also  large  quantities  of  provisionn. 
also  a  larj^  re-export  of  gold.     Grouped  under  the  several  beads 
adopt<Hl  for  the  imports  and  exports,  the  value  of  the  re-export 
for  the  year  1897  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Food  and  beverages,  including  brcadKtuifs  481,740      ' 

Wines,  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors 88,021 

Livestock 108,614 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  including  wool 1 ,606,746 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 338,430 

Minerals  and  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  up,  including 

silver  bullion,  lead,  and  ore 250,137 

Specie  and  gold  bullion 3,050,012 

Alt  ides  of  education,  art,  and  amusement  1 05,353 

Manufactured  articles  not  dacwhere  included 482,047 

Articles  uuclassitied  by  Customs 121,8229 

Total i:0,603,32» 

OvEBLAND  Trade. 

As  the  major  portion  of  tho  ^otxls  exi)orted  overland  simply  pu 
throu>j;h  the  I)order  colonics  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  to  On 
iiritain,  tin*  diversion  of  thr  trade  alon<r  the  railways  of  the  colony 
its  ports  must  ]h'  lcx>ke<l  u])oii  as  a  distinct  gain.  Jt  was  believed  tl 
tlie  <'Xt«*iisioii  of  the  trunk  railways  to  th«'  centres  of  the  pastond  indnst 
would  have  iIk?  efl'ect  of  permanently  diverting  a  not  inc4>nsidm 
am(»uiit  (»f  trade  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  but  it  will  be  M 
from  ti^aircs  in  another  part  of  this  volume  that  such  div4M*sion  has  a 
been  partial,  'i'lic  condition  of  the  Darlin;;  and  other  western  riv 
exercises  a  marked  intlut^ice  on  the  overland  trade,  especially  in  wo 
and  it  i«  found  that  when  the  rivers  arc  not  easily  navigable  a  Ln; 
proportion  of  liiis  staple  reach»'s  the?  etistern  seaboaiil  than  is  the  e 
in  other  seasons.  A  marked  increasi^  in  the  total  trade  will  bonotioM 
1S80  and  the  following;;  y<*ars,  and  in  1S91  the  value  of  the  trade  i 
more  than  twofold  that  nf  the  vear  first  mentioned:  but  there  ^ 
a  laru'e  fall  in «;  ofK  in  1S^J2,  niainlv  owin;^  to  the  strike  at  Bid 
Hill,  the  decline  in  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  the  1 
lyama  Custom  House  alone  amounting  to  no  less  than  J&l, 988,1 
This  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  dimini.shed  recpiirements  of 
population  of  the  Broken  Hill  silver-lie  Ids,  whose  natural  outlet  Jl 
way  of  Adelaide,  wiiich  is  connecn-d  by  rail  with  Broken  HUl.  \ 
slight  revival  in  the  overland  traile  in  1^93  was  due  to  the  greatflf 
ports  and  exiK>rts  of  gold  in  consi'quence  of  the  tinancial  crisis;  ^ 
the  <iecline  in  the  ex])orts  in  \^\)\  and  181)0  was  ('iiieny  caused  hgl 
great  fall  in  the  price*  of  silver  in  1894,  and  by  a  fire  in  the  'work]^| 
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oipal  mine  in  1895,  wUch  adversely  &&ected  the  induBtry  in  the 
dutrict ',  utd  in  the  imports,  to  &  number  of  causes,  amongst 
era  a  snuiller  import  of  live  stook  from  Queensland  and  Uie  still 
contraction  of  the  goods  introduced  for  couaumption  at  Broken 
B.  1896  and  1697  the  imports  overland  were  much  higher  than 
■ear  since  1691.  This  wna  due,  first,  to  large  imports  of  gold 
ctoria  in  both  years  i  to  a  revival  in  the  Barrier  trade  with 
Lustralia;  and  to  heavier  imports  of  live  stock  from  Queensland, 
the  exporte  overland  were  £300,000  less  than  those  of  the  two 
ig  yean — accounted  for  by  a  decrease  in  the  traffic  in  wool 
to  outlet  for  shipment  in  the  other  colooies-; — 


Tew. 

ImpDita. 

Eiport^ 

Tout. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1.071,087 

2.177,813 

3.248,900 

1875 

1,460,628 

4,343.729 

6.804,257 

isso 

1,438,165 

4,768.642 

6,206,687 

1885 

2.61i;i30 

3.406,073 

6.016,203 

1S86 

2,039,168 

4,251.800 

6,290,964 

1887 

3,166.673 

6,231,454 

8,398,027 

ISSS 

3,040,010 

6,669.681 

8,599.691 

1889 

8.160.698 

6,810,491 

10.070.189 

)890 

4,707,341 

8.028.376 

12,733,717 

I89I 

i,m.-m 

8.630.218 

12.949,452 

1892 

2,928.417 

6,034,211 

9,962,628 

1893 

i  698,011 

6,706,936 

9,404.947 

1894 

1, -as,  654 

6,222,089 

7,010,743 

1895 

1,7S3,308 

4,748,129 

6,631,497 

1896 

3,12j.G71 

4,769,738 

7,896,409 

1897 

3,931,292 

4,498,619 

8,429,911 

Tbade  with  the  United  KiaoDou. 

tnde  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  colony  holds  a  high 
,  and  although  the  value  of  the  direct  imports  and  exports  is 
I  than  the  nominal  amount  of  intercolonial  trade,  yet  the  com- 
lansacted  with  the  mother  country  is  much  larger  than  the 
Tade  done  with  the  neighbouring  colonies  ;  for  the  bulk  of  the 

exported  overland  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia  is  in  reality 
I  for  England,  and, likewise,  a  good  proportion  of  the  imports  from 
ro  colonies  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  those  inhabitants  of 
nth  Wales  dwelling  contiguous  to  the  borders  is  the  produce  or 
itnre  of  Great  Britain.  Thus,  in  1897  the  imports  entered  from 
ted  Kingdom  amounted  to  £7,557,069^  and  the  exports  thereto  to 
S28,  making  a  total  of  £16,285,897  ;  bat  it  is  probable  that  the 
rade  tTanBactnd  with  the  mother  conntry  was  over  £23,0O0,00U. 

foUowing  Uble,  therefore,  the  ™lues  of  the  imports  from  and 
to  the  United  Kingdoio,  from  1870  to  1897,  must  bo  accepted 


ti-itli  tLis  qnalification,  that  tbey  do  nAt  include  the  ^in>c)«c»  timn 
lanrl  for  ehipment  at  Melbourne  nnd  i^louth  AastrtUiAn  ptirtitiM 
impoi-ls  from  the  mother  country  lindiiig  their  way-  into  Nwrf 
Wales  tbrough  tb«  Hmrthem  colonies  : — 


Y«,. 

l^^ 

_ 

Tcrt.JStUM 
trmd*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18T0 

3,200.708 

2.492,M0 

ri,6H3.S4« 

6.082,238 

6.»r*.5<m 

1880 

e,53e,eot 

i4,0i«,a:w 

1SS5 

I1.8M5,C97 

T.293.133 

1S90 

8,028.007 

0.633.431 

1891 

10.580,2SO 

8,S5.V465 

1892 

8,8H3.983 

7.663.915 

1893 

7,218,121 

8.269,507 

5.983,489 

7.958,377 

n,'i3fl,s«i) 

9,S7I,4I8 

1886 

7.190,115 

8,375,883 

I5.5S5.B9H 

1897 

7.557.089 

8.728,828 

16.286,H97 

Iktkkcolomal  T&uib. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  have  made  it  plaui  that  by  far  the  U 
part  of  the  intercolonial  trade  muet  be  credited  to  the  Unit«<I  Kin^ 
ns  the  natural  ontlet  for  the  produce  of  the  eoutliem  and  «■ 
di&tricts  is  by  way  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia.  Thus,  N 
X9,602,277  imported  l>y  New  South  Wales  daring  1897  finom  tiwj 
trataaian  colomea,  k*"^-')  ^o  the  value  of  £4^,246,000  only,  exeladi^l 
were  the  produce  of  the  placna  from  which  they  were  received,  u^ 
of  the  £8,174,666  exports  only  £2,W7(),000  wew  retained  for  loali 

of  the  intercoloiii 


T«»r. 

Impma 

"*^ 

TuultoM* 

£ 

£ 

1S70 

3,677.977 

3,«X7,sm 

7.515.fln7 

197S 

B,8T8.751 

6,670,197 

lff.*«».fi78 

IHft 

fi,e«.78j. 

7.381,178 

I3.:r.'(!,;« 

lass 

8.585.420 

6.938.139 

l.i,.V{l..«!i 

IBM 

10,981.721 

11,284.740 

22,-.1W,4«l 

IB9I 

11.127.178 

11.603,170 

1802 

9.201,193 

8,1117.677 

».8Hl.im 

ISH 

7.794,188 

8,243.95* 

iQ.osa.itt 

1S95 

7.321.688 

7.590,985 

14.111 2.cra 

laafi 

9,559.980 

8.374,t>'2e 

17.1134,688 

INTEBOOLOmAL  /TRADE. 
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»  total  trade  of  the  Aostralasiaii  colonies  with  New  South 
I  increased  largely  from  1885  to  1891,  due  almost  entirely  to 
md&  which  sprang  up  with  the  working  of  the  Barrier  silver 
The  prorinoe  of  South  Australia  lies  between  the  western 
it  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  sea,  and  practically  the  whole  of 
ade  o£  the  Broken  Hill  district  passes  through  that  province,  and 

the  voluine  of  ccxnmerce  credited  to  it.  It  will  be  seen  from 
allowing  taUe,  which  duitinguishes  the  seaward  from  the  overland 
a,  thmt  the  nominal  intercolonial  trade,  although  greater  during 
9t  two  years  than  in  1894  and  1895,  is  still  smaller  than  in  any 

yean  1887-93 :— 


Ymt. 

Seaward. 

Overland. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886 

9,515,366 

6,016,203 

16,531,568 

1886 

9,500,481 

6,290,966 

15,791,447 

1887 

9,612,332 

8,398,027 

18,010,359 

1888 

10,100,491 

8,599,691 

18,700,182 

1880 

11,318,168 

10,070,189 

21,388,357 

1890 

9,532,744 

12,733.717 

22,266,461 

1891 

9,780,896 

12,049,452 

22,730,348 

1882 

9,156,242 

8,962,628 

18,118,870 

1893 

9,371.878 

9,404,947 

18,776,825 

1894 

9,027,379 

7,010,743 

16,038,122 

1895 

8,381,156 

6,531,497 

14,912,663  ' 

1896 

10,039,277 

7,895.409 

17.934,GSG 

1897 

9,347.032 

8,429,911 

17,776,94a 

already  pointed  out,  a  great  prc^rtion  of  the  produce  of  New 
Wales  which  is  sent  overland  is  ultimately  destined  for  European 
rta,  and  similarly  with  the  imports  from  the  other  colonies,  a  large 
li  this  trade  represents  goods  which  have  originally  come  from 
Britain  but  have  been  purchased  in  the  Melbourne  and  Adelaide 
ita,  or  are  passing  through  those  ports  as  being  the  nearest  routes 
sir  destination.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  goods  the 
08  of  New  South  Wales  consumed  in  the  various  colonies  was 
6,000  in  1897,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  other  colonies 
Ded  in  New  South  Wales,  excluding  coin  and  bullion,  was 
6,000.  If  firom  the  value  of  New  South  Wales  exports  there  be 
tod  £693,393,  the  apparent  value  of  domestic  live  stock  exported 
$  adjacent  colonies,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Australasian  markets 
me  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  goods  of  this  colony. 
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Victoria. 

Victoria  comes  first  amongst  the  colonies  of  the  group,  as  regard 
trade  with  New  South  Wales,  although  Queensland  displaced  it  dv 
the  four  years  1893-96.  It  is  estimated  that  prior  to  the  extenrio 
the  railway  system  of  New  South  Wales  into  the  Riverine  disti 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  territory,  comprising  some  of  its  richest  pcfit 
traded  almost  exclusively  with  Victoria.  This  traffic  has  now,  to  ai 
extent,  been  diverted  along  New  Soutii  Wales  lines  to  Sydney ;  ani 
trade  of  the  colony  with  Victoria,  instead  of  increasing  with  tlie  « 
ment  of  those  districts,  has  been  declining.  The  following  table  ri 
the  trade  of  the  year  1870,  and  of  subsequent  periods  up  to  1897 :- 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

T6tal. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1,153,695 

2,583,552 

3,737.247 

1875 

2,066,156 

4,269,770 

6.335.926 

1880 

2,187,119 

4,578,867 

6.765.986 

1885 

3,309,696 

3.450.796 

6,760.492 

1890 

2,097,259 

5,386,553 

7.483.812 

1891 

2,818,935 

5,443,663 

8.262.598 

1892 

2,432,399 

4,278,907 

6.711,306 

.     1893 

2,020,421 

3.620,302 

5.640.723 

1894 

1,583,206 

3.129,663 

4.712.869 

1895 

1,499.592 

3,078,017 

4,577.609 

1890 

2,115,721 

3,296,451 

5,412,172 

1897 

2,854,497 

2,961,988 

5,816,485 

Tlie  import  trade  of  the  colony  with  Victoria  covers  a  largo  Tiq| 
articles,  and  in  this  respect  differs  fi*oin  the  export,  which  mainly  < 
])rise»  three  leading  items  of  raw  produce — wool,  live  stock,  and  i 
Dividing  the  imports  from  Victoria  into  two  chisses,  viz.,  Victoriam 
other  produce,  the  chief  imports  under  the  former  class  are  agricidl 
implements,  butter,  breadstuffs,  fruit,  oats,  hay  and  other  fodder* 
vegetables;  while  under  the  second  head  come  drapery  and  appareltdb 
hardware,  iron,  maciiinery,  stationery,  tea,  raw  sugar,  and  vai 
manufactured  articles.  Victorian  produce,  properly  so  calledt  €l 
chiefly  to  Sydney  ;  the  other  articles  are  taken  by  tlie  southeM 
western  portions  of  the  colony,  which  have  for  many  years  UxiIb|| 
Victoria  as  a  market  whence  such  supplies  arc  to  be  derived,  ti 
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■M,  tMiaaery,  etc. 


ides 


fan,  etc  / 

aey  goods    

(not     inclading 


£ 

5.972 
11,115 

3,911 
18,189 
40,175 
14.876 
127.069 
10,558 

3,541 

11,940 
2,975 


£ 

7,032 

4,681 

9,234 

6,408 

14,707 

35,974 

13,766 

108,793 

9,390 

2,752 

10,315 
1,891 


£ 

6,931 

4,064 

7,299 

11.117 

18,072 

26,255 

10,646 

80,715 

9,644 

3.751 

7.639 
2,182 


£ 
10,706 

9,367 
12,973 
15,687 
16,746 
29,373 
11,262 
92,531 
10,708 

5,361 


£ 
1^,635 

8,975 
11,974 
11,454 
16,484 
30*934 
11,104 
120,281 
10,047 

6,170 


11,693       14,180 
2,711         3,027 


oris  to  South  Australia  are  chiefly  silver  bullion,  lead,  and  ore, 
ooal,  and  live  stock.  The  values  of  the  principal  items  for 
^e  years  are  as  follow  : — 


itmci  Ooodi. 


1803. 


ISQi. 


U86. 


1888. 


1897. 


hoes. 


s,  k,  stationery 
s,  lead,  iuid  ore) 


£ 

3,176 

62,858 

59,000 

3,813 

112,335 

16.352 

2,516 

2,988,018 

31.392 

17,751 

489,092 


£ 

2,391 

63,418 

445,000 

'  10,033 

90,094 

6,279 

3,617 

2,254,864 

46,711 

1,971 

488,835 


2,041 1 
51,947| 
19,000 

6,701 
71,064 
10,1131 

2,7981 

1,605,774 

39,961 1 

3,065 
388,2401 


£ 

13,062 

106,445 

64,100 

1,088 

54,5G8 

14,274 

4,437 

1,744,174 

36,993 

979 

511,233 


£ 
12,997 

125,109 
20,000 
14,396 

101,418 

15,091 

4,253 

1,650,198 

29,533 

2,338 

812,492 


ords  of  the  overland  trade  were  not  kept  with  exactitud(^ 
year  1877,  but  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed  is  amply 
»  illustrate  tlnj  importance  of  the  trade.  In  the  year  inen- 
B  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  .£404,252,  while  in  1891 
led  the  large  sum  of  £6,341,926.  This  trade,  however,  was 
iined,  the  values  in  succeeding  years  fluctuating  Ixitween  2^ 
mI  4^  millions,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  next  tabic.  The  ex- 
»m  1886  to  1891  was  due,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  the  recjuire- 
he  newly-found  silver-fields  near  the  South  Australian  bordt'r, 
lain  reason  for  the  decline  in  1892  was  to  be  found  in  the 
I  silver  production,  and  the  consequently  lessened  amount  of 
fcothe  Barrier  district.  The  revival  in  1893  was  owing  to  in- 
adactioii  at  Broken  Hill  consequent  on  the  settlement  of  the 
difjpatoa  which  had  affected  the  silver  industry  in  tlie  previous 
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The  chief  export  to  Victoria  is  wool,  forwarded  to  MelboQnM  1 
shipment  to  London  and  other  European  ports.  A  large  quantitf 
this  wool  is  shipped  to  Europe  as  the  produce  of  Victoria,  as  M 
prices  are  generally  obtained  for  "  Port  Phillip  "  wool  The  value 
wool  exported  to  Victoria  during  1870  and  subsequent  periods 
follows : — 


YcAr  £ 

1870 1,057,457 

1875 2,253.184 

1880 3,224,289 

1885 1,868,019 

1800 2,621,898 

1891 2,779,963 


Year.  £ 

1892 2,518«459 

1893 2,210,198 

1894 2,030,^45 

1895 1,958,643 

1896 1.936,0S25 

1897 1,432,004 


The  decrease  shown  since  1880  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  decline  in 
market  value  of  the  staple,  though  it  is  also  partly  due  to  the  extenflki 
the  railways,  which  has  diverted  much  of  tho  ti^c  from  the  old  ron 

Live  stock  of  all  kinds  form  a  largo  portion  of  the  export! 
Victoria,  though  the  imports,  especially  of  sheep,  have  alao  \ 
valuable.  Victoria  has  already  reached  the  point  whei'e  the  deifl 
for  meat  exceeds  the  cast  of  stuck,  and  is,  thei^efore,  dependent  n 
the  other  colonies,  especially  New  South  Wales,  for  the  supply  id 
deficiency,  the  amount  of  which  is  little  short  of  one-fourth  of 
whole  consumption.  The  sheep  exported  ai'e  almost  entirely  ] 
South  Wales  j)roduce ;  the  cattle,  however,  ai-e  genei-ally  bred 
Queensland,  and  fattened  fur  market  in  Is  ew  South  Wales. 

Coal  is  next  in  importance  as  an  export  of  this  colony  to  Vidi 
the  value  during  1897  being  .£241,971,  which  was  far  larger  than 
valu(?  of  the  trade  in  this  stfiple  with  ;iny  otluM*  countiy.  The  t 
other  exports  usually  worthy  of  note  are  skins,  which  are  aeiV 
-Melbourne  for  sliipiiieni  ;  hut  in  1897  there  was  an  export  of  wl 
thr  season  beinj;  a  jLjood  one  in  New  South  Wales  and  a  bad  on 
Victoria,  wliieh  luul  a  net  impoit  of  bi'eadstutis  during  the  year, 
following  table  shows  the  exjwi't  trade  during  the  last  tive  years : — 


Deiuriiitiuri  of  G'KxLs. 


ISOS. 


lbl;4. 


is)r». 


1890. 


U 


Coal 

Coiu — gold 

Drapery   

Fish  (presorvecb 
Fruit  (freiih)  ... 
Keroaciie  ahalo 

Live.st<.K:k    

Macliinory  13,4i-* 

Periotlical»,  Itookii,  |Ki^H.'r,  etc.    ...'        9,!^t){) 

Skins    17.'>,37i*> 

Tea   6,901) 

Timber ;      27,4<io 

Wheat  and  other  grain     '^Jw'A 

Wmes  1,814 


;n4.(K)o  'Jo2,'joo 

100,000      


£ 
25C.137' 


2t),fi75 

7<).«29 

8,046 

200,47o. 


0»>  O  !.> 

1,742 

r)7,s40 

2,S49 

3:M),:no, 

ir,,;',.V) 

s,;r>3i 

115,378* 

o,o2s; 

1G..V.)7 
1,071! 
2  ^l.") 
Wool    |2,210,19S2,030',tt43jl 


:»,416 

3,23i! 

31,993' 

4.842 

293,10«I 

13,092' 

G,(t50 

imi,"i30 

11,910 

10.172: 

9,434' 

2,430' 

,908,0431 


£ 
250,622 

i,4:w 

4S.740 

4,27"> 

40,548 

187 

363,579 

31.745 

9,974 

104,798 

13,519 

7,334 

85,405 

3,145 

,a36,0S5 


24 


a 

1 


1,^ 
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boat  ifwo-thiidB  of  the  trade  -with  Victoria  is  traoBacted  borderwise. 
ralneof  tbe  importo  overland  dkniniahed  greatly  between  1885  and 
»,  and  althoagh  the  last  two  years  show  a  great  increase  in  the 
Bs,  this  has  been  chiefly  due  to  heavy  imports  of  specie.  The  over- 
export  trade  to  Victoria  is  now  much  less  than  formerly,  as  a 
oe  at  the  loUowing  table  will  show : — 


T«tf. 

Impoiti. 

Export*. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

448,a08 

1,811,848 

2,260,156 

1875 

945,049 

3,546,674 

4,491,723 

1880 

963.620 

3,824,310 

4,787,930 

1885 

1,555,139 

2,450,444 

4,005,583 

1890 

986,527 

4,237,004 

5.223,531 

1891 

1,088.012 

4,184,219 

5,272,231 

1892 

907,283 

2,960,171 

3,867,454 

1893 

912,956 

2,486,282 

3,399,238 

1894 

598,736 

2,148,962 

2,747,698 

1895 

570,440 

2,104,591 

2,675,031 

1896 

1,105,435 

2,190,385 

3,295,820 

1897 

1,923.763 

2,094,907 

4,018,670 

Queensland. 

nongst  the  colonies,  Queensland  takes  second  rank  in  tlie  value  of 
«de  with  New  South  Wales ;  indeed,  during  the  four  years  1893-96 
filaoed  Victoria  from  the  first  position.  The  estimated  values  of 
mports  and  exports  since  1870  are  given  hereunder.  It  is  possible 
thej  are  somewhat  understated^  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trade 
to^  which  does  not  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Customs 


Yew. 

Impoits. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1,767,974 

680,30] 

2,448,275 

1875 

2,521,312 

1,238,226 

3,759,538 

1880 

2,234,421 

1,362,282 

3,586,683 

1885 

.2.913,588 

2,174,266 

6,087.854 

1800 

5^482;452 

1,670,465 

7,152,917 

1891 

4,303,520 

1,063,780 

5,367,300 

1892 

'4,122,822 

1,105,173 

5,227,995 

1883 

4,746,192 

1,599,898 

6,346,050 

1894 

4,506,490 

970,926 

6,477,416 

1895 

4,011,776 

1,416,257 

5,428,033 

1896 

4,679,456 

1,227,754 

5.907,210 

1897 

4,467,867 

1,842,322 

5,810,189 

152 
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The  importg  from  Queensland  chiefly  consist  of  gold,  live  stock,  nq 
wool,  tallow,  and  hide&  Large  quantities  of  gold  are  sent  from  Qoee 
land  to  be  minted  at  Sydney,  as  there  is  no  Branch  Mint  in  the  nortlM 
colony.  The  value  of  wool  imported  during  1897  was  J&807,53] 
entirely  for  re-export.  Stock  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £707,S 
of  which  £428,384  represented  cattle.  The  importation  of  cattle  fr 
Queensland  mainly  depends  on  the  suitability  of  the  season  for  tiw 
ling  stock.  As  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  the  figures  for  1897i 
below  those  of  the  previous  year,  although  much  higher  than  in  II 
and  1895:— 


I>escription  of  Goods. 


1893. 


1894. 


1896. 


1896. 


Boots  and  shoes   

Drapery,  apparel,  etc. 

Fruit  (fresh)  

€k>ld  (bars and  dust)... 
Live  stock 


Maize  

Oysters   

Skins  

Sugar  (raw)    

Tallow 

Wool   

Tin  (ingots  and  ore) 


1,069 

7,966 

32,691 

2,155,843 

752,813 

885 

7,416 

164,719 

377,307 

I 

144,126 
783,276 
104,163 


3,509 

10,898 

17,647 

2,392,785 

396,253 

1,214 

2,360 

146,533 

460,378 

249,516 

566,503 

80,864 


1,335 

12,467 

42,282 

1,693,663 

333,646 

127 

2,910 

240,581 

341,034 

294,504 

906,691 

42,484 


7,370 

17,630 

52,926 

1,758,811 

798,823 

6,331 

3,853 

276,642 

334,237 

158,396 

1,001,001 

29,863 


£ 

w 

707J 

W 

U 

867.1 
99;l 

707J 
17.1 


Mast  of  the  goods  imported  from  Queensland  are  for  re-export|  i 
of  the  total  imported  during  1897  goods  to  the  value  of  £2,822,400; 
more  than  63  per  cent.,  were  not  retained  in  the  colony  for  hfl 
consumption.  New  South  Wales  is  the  chief  external  markoi 
Queensland  sugars  and  live  stock,  and  there  is  a  growing  tndl 
fruit  and  other  su1>-tropical  products. 

The  exports  have  varied  greatly  in  value  from  year  to  year  flj 
causes  similar  to  tliose  affecting  the  imports ;  they  compriaa  ft  fl 
number  of  items — mainly,  however,  the  produce  of  foreign  ooOBll 
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■n  (if   thfl  fhipf  nrt.iVlM   pvpnptfxl    fmm   TJi-w   South    WbIph   tn      ^^H 

a  aurmi;  tlie  Jast  nve  years  were  aa  follow  :—                                   ^^H 

■eripUon  ot  Oaxti. 

..en. 

.««.■ 

inns. 

IMKL 

...     H 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'      ■ 

17.063 
12,218 

10,151 

17,382 

18,912 
16,232 

12,003 
15,323 

9.637       ^H 

1S.140      ^H 

k.r...::.;::::;::::;::;::: 

i) 

841.700 
52,780 

305,000 
32,733 

580,200 
72.690 

85,000 
71.084 

5.000       ^^ 
63.167      ^H 

h) 

26,915 

13,433 
96.065 

M 

ti 

68,199 

113,117 

160,971       ^^B 

99,784 

sfl.8ei 

50,170       ^H 

12.198 

5,714 

4,28» 

42,434 

^H 

|M4,  Ud  plktM]    

4.497 

12,960 

14,B45 

9,027 

6.506        ^H 

27,808 

16.820 

20,165 

16,670 

10,589         ^H 



EDort  tradfl  with  Oii(M>nslftni!  is  tioh  tinw  fa.  fjreat  :LKfnrni(Tlv.  hilfc       ^^H 

*n     VU.     BVJ^r-t0,\      tl.uf     tl.B     npon.njT     r.(     T.      .H.l-O^t     ll-.,)o       n..tl.        k'lll-npB                ^^H 

»  (.hi«  Pfr«,t.        Th„    «mn„n(.    nf    W.rrl^r   t,-»,l«  h«t.w«.n   tl,«    two        ^H 

»«hown  m  thefnllowinff  tnhlp      Thp  tl..rM.H.t.mn  m  t.hn  nrnnher.        ^H 

j^oentlyin  the  value,  of  stock  imported  and  exportetl,  accounts      ^^H 

(ifttiun  iu  Uie  aiuuuntb  : —                                                                    ^^| 

i»p«tt. 

"^ 

v™. 

Lnport. 

-'-■      ■ 

£ 

£ 

I 

527,097 

■40,540 

1802 

879.716 

243.971           ^H 

a«9,247 

223,667 

1893 

004. 1S6 

^H 

2^5,651 

18»4 

556,585 

166,486            ^B 

337.023 

1S95 

592,126 

607,244            ^H 

317.717 

1896 

1,020,830 

216,961            ^H 

1,103,082 

231,613 

1897 

099,410 

160,641             ^M 

SocTH  Australia. 

M]e  with  South  Australia  was  at  one  time  more  varialiie  than 

Eany  other  colony,  depending,  as  it  then  did,  on  the  state  of 

K^  and  DarUng  Rivera.     After  1886,  however,  the  element 

EiDtr  waa  neutralised  by  the  expansion  of  trade  which  was 

l6o  COMMERCE. 

direct  trade  for  1897  being  £190,244,  as  against  £266,232  in 
while  the  trade  via  Hong  Kong  in  1897  was  only  £251,903  as  a 
£498,140  ten  years  previously.  The  imports  from  Hong  Kong  c 
1897  consisted  principally  of  opium  valued  at  £15,155;  tea^  £2 
rice,  £2,097;  tobacco,  £1,267;  silks,  £1,022;  China  oil,  £2 
flax  and  hemp,  £5,700;  sugar  (raw),  £34,351;  spirits,  £ 
furniture  and  upholstery,  £517  ;  and  presei'ves,  £3,8S0.  Tbe  « 
trade  for  the  year  chiefly  comprised  the  following  items: — CSc 
the  amount  of  £135,305;  coal,  £24,987 ;  bSche-de-mer,  £1,256 ;  fi 
£1,038  ;  lead,  £3,619  ;  old  metal,  £3,356 :  and  preserved  meat»  £ 

The  Indian  trade  has  grown  up  almost  entirely  since  1880,  in' 
year  it  amounted  to  only  £20,264,  increasing  to  £422,137  in 
Since  that  period  the  trade  has  greatly  fluctuated,  owing  lugji 
the  variable  export  of  coin.  In  1890,  it  reached  a  total  of  £441 
the  highest  value  yet  attained  ;  but  during  the  next  three  years  it  sb 
declined,  although  in  1894  it  showed  an  upward  movement,  the  inq 
ment  being  maintained  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  when  the  valnei 
£266,744,  £329,379,  and  £425,980  i-espectively.  Castor  oil  is  an  i 
which  is  largely  imported  from  India,  the  value  of  the  oil  nc 
during  1897  being  £14,755.  There  is  also  a  large  trade  in  wooh 
the  importations  amounting  to  £52,804  ;  and  in  bags  and  nfl 
which  goods  to  the  amount  of  £75,048  were  received.  The  only 
articles  imported  in  any  quantity  during  the  year  were  mats  and  HM 
£3,709 ;  rice,  £7,383 ;  tea,  £75,977 ;  coffee,  £2,631  ;  and  tapioa 
semolina,  £2,849.  The  outward  trade  with  India  in  most  jei 
confined  almost  entirely  to  coin,  coal,  and  copper.  In  189J 
export  of  gold  amounted  to  £120,140,  and  the  other  principal  ai 
exported  were  coal,  £23,633,  iind  horses,  £18,460  ;  the  three  : 
mentioned  comprising  a  value  of  £162,233,  out  of  a  total  c 
trade  of  £169,857.  The  great  fluctuation  noticeable  since  18 
causo«l  by  the  variable  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  expc 
In  that  year  the  value  of  gold  exported  was  £203,299,  and  in 
only  £87,361,  while  in  1894  there  was  no  export  of  gold,  in  18) 
export  of  only  £19,456,  in  1896  one  of  £67,127,  and  in  1897,0 
£120,140. 

The  Fiji  Island  tnule  is  valuable,  but,  like  the  trade  with  other  oo 
possessions,  is  rather  unsteady.  In  1875  the  imports  from  these  Ii 
were  valued  at  £32,345,  and  the  exports  at  £63,033,  being  a  to 
£9.1,378  ;  while  in  1897  the  imports  were  £53,836  in  value,  a» 
exjwrts  had  risen  to  £124,093,  thci  total  trade  thus  being  £171 
The  imports  were  highest  in  188;"),  when  tliey  were  valued  at  £192 
The  exiH)rts  reached  their  highest  total  in  1 883,  when  they  amoail 
£248,3?^0  ;  from  that  time  there  was  a  steady  decline  until  1887t 
the  lowest  figure  was  reached.  A  gradual  recovery  then  took  * 
and  the  figures  for  1893  were  the  hi;;h(^st  recorded  for  a  hqidI 
years,  but  during  the  last  four  years  the  trade  has  fluctuated,  tiM 
for  1897,  as  before  stated,  being  £124,093. 
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Lse  of  a  trade  with  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  Ceylon  may  be 
Q  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  imports  and  exports  for 
id  following  periods : — 


«*  .  _t .  J 

Canadian  Dominion. 

Ceylon. 

Fcnod. 

iDiporta. 

ExporU. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

! 
£ 

£ 

1875      1 

1 

2,059^ 

1880 

17,530 
02,847 

•••••••••         ' 

1,781 

1885 

17,701 

8,531 

1890 

18,784 

10 

43,702 

4,080* 

1801 

32,804 

40 

55,544 

631 

1892 

10,655 

37 

50,725 

8,975 

1893 

33,316 

8,374 

70,991 

2,052 

1894 

52,740 

14,523 

81,146 

2.822 

1895 

61,742 

16,804 

94,595 

2,0:)5 

1896 

83,810 

11,555 

113,352 

0,785 

1897 

187,291 

19,340 

132,940 

1 
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ior  to  1893  there  was  a  fair  import  trade  in  lumber  with  Canada, 
he  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Sydney  and 
MTer  in  that  year  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of 
b  imported,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  an  export  trade, 
k  intil  that  time  was  practically  non-existent.  So  far,  however, 
iB  be  Men  from  the  preceding  table,  progress  has  been  slow.  It  is 
Alt  1897  shows  an  increase  of  over  i^l 00,000  in  tlie  imports,  but 
■Rpnsented  wholly  by  flour,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  required 
■•  colony  in  view  of  the  rapid  extension  of  agriculture.  The 
rtiof  wheat  and  flour  in  1897  amounted  to  £134,836,  out  of  a 
Yilaeof  imports  from  Canada  of  £187,291;  and  if  the  value  of 
Sniadian  bicycles  imported  be  taken  into  account  -£23,467  -  -thei-e 
It  a  small  sum  left  to  represent  other  goods.  These  comprised 
M'fXlO.OlO  ;  machinery,  £3,523  ;  paper,  books,  etc.,  £1,575  ;  fish 
i»  dried,  and  preserved)  £2,630  ;  and  drapery  and  apparel,  £2,238. 
sport  trade  is  still  very  small,  repn^senting  in  1897  a  value  of 
(19,340,  to  which  refined  tin  wmtributed  £6,450  ;  skins  and  hides, 
3;  preser\'ed  meat,  £2,027  ;  fruit,  £1,457  ;  and  fn)zen  mutton, 
& 

kte  years  there  has  been  a  markecl  tendency  to  substitute  for 
ft  teas  the  product  of  Ceylon  and  India,  and  it  i.s  efttirely  due  to 
et  that  the  import  trade  with  the  island  has  made  the  steady  pro- 
hown  in  the  above  table.  In  1897  the  tea  im|x>rt<^d  from  Ceylon 
Ined  at  £121,794,  out  of  a  total  value  of  imports  from  the  island 
2,940 ;  the  other  principal  imports  being  coffee,  £2,806  ;  fibre, 
i ;  and  oilmen's  stores,  £3,866.  The  chief  exports  were  coal, 
I;  horses,  £1,110;  frozen  meat,  £2,176;  butter,  £182  ;  and  pre- 
meat|  £148. 
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Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Posbbbbiomii 

To  what  extent  the  trade  of  the  colony  follows  the  Biituh  fla 
be  gathered  from  tlie  following  figures,  which  show  not  onlj  the 
of  the  trade  of  New  South  Wales  with  Graftt  Britain  and  her 
dencies  during  the  period  since  1870,  but  also  the  proportion 
that  trade  bears  to  the  whole.  A  fairly  steady  proportionate  c 
is  apparent  in  the  exports  since  direct  trade  with  Continental  1 
was  established : — 


Year. 

lmix>rti«  froni 

Gmt  Britain  Aod 

.  British  PoweMions. 

Percentage 
of  total 
iniporta. 

1 

1            £ 

1870 

j            6,924,998 

83-59 

1875 

12,563,296 

93-13 

1880 

13,021,783 

91-85 

1885 

21,299.715 

89-74 

18S6 

19,153,071 

89-86 

1887 

17,564,948 

91-62 

18K8 

19,034,772 

89-66 

1889 

20,198.508 

88-34 

1890 

'          20,273,aS3 

89*64 

1891 

22,474.355 

88-54 

1892 

18.662,883 

89-83 

1S93 

16.679.402 

9211 

18&4 

14.386.013 

91-04 

189r» 

14,352,796 

89-75 

1$% 

17,375.139 

84-50 

1897 

18,01.1,922 

H2-85 

Bnofta  to  Grafc 
Britain  and  BritMi 


£ 
7.687,148 
13,213,258 
15,210,314 
14,794,052 
14.250.570 
16,485,109 
18,508,496 
20,281.299 
18,582,372 
21,066,606 
17,053,145 
18,569,809 
16,506.203 
17.323.106 
1 7.271  ,<»37 
17,503,943 


Pim 
"I 


FoREK^x  Trade. 


The  total  valuo  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  with  countries  otiH 
thost»  iiiulor  Hritish  doiuiuion  is  jippreciably  increasing.  Tbe  i 
tra*le  is  marked  l»y  lluotuation  ;  but  the  ex|X)rt  trade  has  ban 
rej^ular,  and  t>liows  a  cousidenible  increase  during  tht^  past  ten  j«l 
to  the  i'stablishin«Mit  of  diit^*t  tnulo  with  France,  Belgium,  and  Q«i 
ThtM-e   was  a    lan/e    deeline    in   the    imports    in    1887  -    b«ii   tf 


ground  was  more  tlian  recovereil  in  subsequent  v 
decline  in  181».T  and  ISiU,  in  the  exports  jus  well' 


,  udtk 
as  the 
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tnaes  whidi  affected  the  whole  trade  of  the  colony,  though  not 
the  same  d^ree  as  the  commerce  with  foreign  coautnes.  In 
e  trade  again  showed  an  upward  tendency,  and  the  advance  has 
n  maintained,  both  the  imports  and  exports  in  1897  being  the 
QQ  record : — 


!       Imports. 

Exportc. 

\>ar. 

IniporU. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

• 

£ 

£ 

\ 

2.194,505 

2,411,632 

1893 

1,427,633 

4,351,414 

> 

2.664,549 

3,013,675 

1894 

1,415,928 

3,981,471 

» 

2^311,951 

3,463,565 

1895 

1,639,619 

4,611,679 

I 

2,909,012 

4,877,414 

1896 

3,180,371 

5,739,812 

1 

2,113,643 

4,919,102 

i        1897 

1 

3,728,428 

6,245,129 

The  United  States. 

ee  time  the  United  States  was  the  largest  foreign  market  of  the 
the  value  of  the  exports  thereto  far  exceeding  those  sent  to 
ber  foreign  country ;  but  the  direct  shipments  of  wool  to  the 
ent  of  Europe,  which  are  steadily  increasing,  have  placed  it  below 
I  and  Germany,  although  the  large  shipments  of  gold  may  seem  to 
eothenn-ise.  Tlie  import  trade,  however,  is  still  grt»ater  than  that 
ied  direct  with  the  principal  Continental  count  ric»s,  although  the 
I  from  Germany  are  rapidly  growing,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
me  foreipi  products  are  sent  to  the  colony  by  way  of  Great 
u  Farther,  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports  from  America  is 
Bted  by  breadstuffs,  the  consumption  of  which  has  now  been 
:en  by  local  cultivation.  Tlie  fluctuation  of  the  trade,  as  shown 
bOowing  table,  is  due  to  the  variable  exports  of  gold  coin  and 
i  of  wheat  and  flour  : — 


Import*. 

Exports. 

1     Year. 

Importo. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

967,528 

1,044,144 

1893 

526,331 

626,566 

1,004,697 

1,130,589 

1894 

542,427 

374,541 

850,102 

1,300,375 

1895 

624,268 

683,606 

1,277,032 

2,313,671 

1     1896 

1,729,871 

2,064,964 

8tt,922 

1,529,980 

:    1897 

1,887,877 

2.462,319 
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COMMEBCE. 


The  imports  comprise  a  large  number  of  articles,  amongst  w 
following  are  the  most  important : — 


Description  of  Ooodt. 


1803. 


1894. 


1806. 


isee. 


Bicycles,  &c , 

Brushware :  

Carriages  and  carriage  materials 
Drugs  and  apothecaries'  ware  ...I 

Fish  (preserved) 

Flour 

Furniture  and  upholstery 

Hardware    

Iron  and  steel 

Kerosene 

Leather    

Machinery  

Meat  (preserved)    | 

Paper,  books,  stationery,  etc....; 

Railway  plant 

Sewing  machines    

Silver  plate  and  plated  ware    ... 
Timber — dressed  and  undressed 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc 

Turpentine  

Watches  and  clocks  

Wheat 


£ 
971 

3,832 
12,751 

9,551 

19,028 

240 

6,117 
51,574 

8,250 
52,411 
19,393 
11,421 

1,991 
51,189 

1,845 

6,476 

2,231 
58,738 
28,032 

5.032 

6,140 


£ 

554 

2,943 

17,165 

9,844 

14,754 


£ 

644 

4,550 

17,278 

13,002 

19,028 


5,307 
21,967 

6,631  ! 
54,867 
27,662 
14,591 

1,065 
28.626 

2,494 
21,120 

2,990 
55,203 
32,848 

5,023 

6,216 


4,495 
20,208 
10,536 
71.967 
22,070 
19,930 
831 
34,696 

2,996 
13,578 

2,529 
82,979 
47,508 
10,460 

8,246 


£ 
50,758 
4,991 
24,131 
20,445 
35,527 
264,199 
6,842 
33,173 
11,690 
70,402 
24,308 
71,603 
4,371 
56,103 
2,100 
19,778 
2,767 
117,772 
110,774 
8.207 
10,288 
445,690 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  chiefly  confined  to  specie 
few  articles  of  raw  material,  the  pro<luce  of  the  colony,  the  pri 
of  which  are  niarsuj)ial  skins,  wool,  and  coal.  No  other  goo 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  During  the  last  five 
values  of  the  exjx)rts  of  the  principal  articles  were  as  follow : — 


Description  of  OoocIh. 


1803. 


IbM. 


189.''.. 


1896. 


(told  (specie) 

Coal     

Tin  

Skins  (chieHy  marsupial) 

Wool   

Shale   


£ 

285,600 

111,240 

70,584 

89,736 

17.572 

1,752 


£ 

100,218 

112,271 

28.484 

4.3.740 

79,3:w 

418 


£ 
lOO.OCK) 
106,940 
44,768 
200,908 
218,670 
9J4 


£ 

1,677,742 

119,920 

22,182 

80,351 

150.396 

1,280 


2,0 
1 

1 

i 
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cport  of  gold  to  the  United  States  of  America  has  already  been 
to,  and  a  statement  of  the  coin  and  bullion  sent  away  during 
lie  past  ten  years  may  be  found  interesting : — 


Tear. 

•  Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

1888 

$78,488 
751,220 

1893 

302,073 

1889 

1894 

100,218 

1800 

1,016,940 

1895 

100,000 

1891 

1,710,670 

1896 

1.677,742 

1892 

986,000 

1897 

2,075,476 

Belgium. 

direct  trade  between  this  colony  and  Belgium  began  in  1881,  and 
oalai*ge  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  International  Exhibition 
i^^ey  during  1879-80.  In  the  year  mentioned  the  combined 
»Mid  exports  amounted  to  only  £26,237,  while  in  1893  they  had 
to  £1,250,720,  although  in  1897  they  were  only  valued  at 
W7.  This  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  great  increase  in  so 
i  time.  In  point  of  value  the  Belgian  trade  of  the  colony  is 
ttum  that  of  any  other  foreign  country,  Germany,  France,  and 
ited  States  excepted  ;  but  the  port  of  Antwerp,  which  receives 
k  of  the  trade,  is  a  distributing  centre  for  a  great  part  of  the 
i&ed  for  French,  German,  and  other  Continental  markets,  and 
^possible  to  say  how  much  of  the  goods  shipped  to  Belgium  are 
I  requirements. 

inports  from  Belgium  comprise  a  large  number  of  articles. 
its  various  manufactures,  principally  in  bars,  plate,  and  wire, 
very  large  proportion  of  the  total  imports,  and  glassware 
dgani,  cement,  and  starch  are  all  imported  to  some  extent 
be  trade  in  each  commodity  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation. 
wnrd  trade  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  wool,  though  some 
id  skins  and  hides  are  also  exported.  In  1897  the  amount  of 
Ad  washed  wool  sent  to  Belgian  ports  was  2,040,726  fi).,  valued 
20,  and  17,129,907  lb.  of  greasy  wool,  of  the  value  of  £493,505, 
%  total  of  £587,925.  Belgium  was,  therefore,  next  to  Great 
France,  and  Germany,  the  largest  purchaser  of  New  South 
x>l  during  the  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  import 
rt  trade  with  Belgium  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Inipcrts. 

Exports. 

£ 

1 
£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

64,766 

723,286 

1893 

129,114 

1,121,606 

88,843 

725,687 

1894 

115,119 

1,121,822 

190,819 

1,011,864 

1895 

150,288 

780,826 

188,277 

1,039,333 

1896 

104,293 

877,880 

227,363 

951,570 

1897 

77,552 

'668,545 

i66 
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Germany. 

A  large  trade  has  been  maintained  with  Germany  since  1879. 
communication  was  established  in  1887  by  the  North  German  '. 
Company,  of  Bremen,  and  further  extended  by  a  line  of  GennaB 
boats  which  commenced  trading  bt>tween  Hamburg  and  Syd 
1888.  The  trade  has  attained  considerable  dimensions,  and  nowc 
that  with  any  other  foreign  country,  although  the  Customs  retun 
not  always  disclose  this  fact.  The  hirger  trade  with  the  United 
is,  as  has  l>een  shown,  mainly  due  to  shipments  of  gold.  The  foL 
table  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  G« 
during  the  last  five  years.  So  gi'eat  is  the  extension  of  the  trade  i 
is  only  p<»8sil)le  to  gi\'e  a  selection  of  the  goods  now  sent  to  the  o 
but  a  glance  at  the  detailed  imports  will  show  that  in  nearly 
branch  of  manufacture  German  productions  are  obtaining  a  loot 
the  Australian  markets  :  — 


Dem'rii>tion  of  Uouil^. 


mis. 


ISM* 


n»5. 


1890. 


Apparel,  drapery,  boots,  etc 

Arms,  ammunition,  uiid  explosives    . . 

Recr  

Books,  paper,  »tationery,  etc.... 

Boots  auil  8h(K:8 

Cninllc's   

(Viueiit  

T>ru;:«   uiitl  ai)othecario8'  wares 

Kuriiituns 

(ila'<»  and  ^.'lansware 

llanlwaru  ami  irDinnongery 

HoUovv-wiin^    

Ii'ou  imil  in»n  iiuumfa«:tiiri'S 

Lain])ware    

Machinery  

Mutches    

MuHical  instruments 

Sewing  n  Kid  tines 

Spirits  

Stai-cli  

Su;^ar  

Tele^rajjliie  material 

Tol>.i('Oo,  ci^^ars,  ami  ei^rarettej*.. 

Toys  uni I  fancy  g« kkIs  

Zinc  


£ 

77.703 
3.771 
6,254  • 
7,254 

22,080 
4,982 
ri,l.')9 
0,01.3 

13,498 
9,009 

13,432 


Z  I 


40.0-)! 

2,«);n 

0,4^.G 
2  727 

28,930 
3.0<;4 

;i),997 
5,770 
l,t>27 
1,237 

27,(^41 

21,.s«*i» 


£ 

46,545 
4,487 
6,411 

12,610 

25,823 
4,949 
1,403 
5,956 
3,279 
9,953 
5,270 
7,233 

47,4<J7 

774 

:i,493 

2,4.-)7 

23,820 
2,700 

15,799 

6,403 

306 

4,500 

10,971 

18.424 
r»42 


^  I 


£ 
72,747 
2,816 
9,090 

ii,o:% 

19.409 
6,91>8 

25,498 
7,660 
5,308 

12,200 
5,347 

10.t»68 

49,972 
2,675 
2,700 
1,971 

34,989 
5,481 

34.576 
5,3:iO 
2,271 
4,163 

12,">56 

21, 3W 


£ 
110,007  fl 
lO.OSS  1 
17,908  1 
20,387!  1 
21,612;  j 
22,381  ;  S 
31,131     < 

9,40*.  i 
11.036  ,  ] 
26.001     i 

9,863  1 
12,848  1 
ft->,975  <  K 

6.465  1 
14,964 

6,130 
55,056 

3.052 
39.102 

8,407 

3,913 ; 

3,180 
19,744 
19,U35 

9,485  I 

i 


The  i'\'i»oi-ts  consist  almost  fiitirt'ly  of  wool,  the  value  of  w 
1897,  was  fSl:;,l;$<;,  out  of  a  tofil  t'xjmrt  of  i:SSO,440.  The  od 
goods  t'xporied  to  a  coiiM<lciiiMi*  valu«*  duriiii:  tho  year  were  dl 
hidi'8,  Xli),402.     Tho  iiicreuHe  in  the  wool  export  has  been  chi 
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greater  &cilities  now  existing  for  direct  shipment.     The  values 
iports  and  exports  for  the  last  ten  years  were  as  follow  : — 


£ 

£    I 

481,009 

128,546 

1893 

533,082 

519,435   ; 

1894 

1 

639,475 

404,280   1 

1895 

773,016 

437,522   : 

1896 

9 

581,402 

1,017,466 

1897 

£ 
373,233 
345,364 
425,697 
690,843 
900,464 


£ 
979,898 
917,310 
1,141,66T 
771,381^ 
880,440 


France  and  New  Calrdonia. 

French  trade  has  risen  in  importance  since  1881,  a  result  almost 
J  dae  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between  this 
tod  the  Republic  by  the  Messageries  M aritimes  Company,  but 
b^en  accompanied  by  a  corres|X)iiding  falling  off  in  the  trade  with 
Uedonia,  the  chief  dependency  of  France  in  the  South  Pacific^ 
while  in  1888  the  total  value  of  French  imports  and  exports^ 
iid  to  only  £275,579,  as  against  £1,754,797  in  1897,  that  of 
Monia  fell  during  the  corresponding  period  from  £222,594  to 
11. 

li&g  apparel  and  drapery  form  in  most  years  the  largest  class  of 
I  Irom  France.  In  1 897  the  imports  of  drapery  and  silk  amounted 
,132;  of  apparel,  to  £18,782 ;  and  of  boots,  to  £1,885.  During  that 
fleeter,  these  goods  were  surpassed  by  wines  and  spirits — the 
of  the  former  amounting  to  £21,059,  and  of  the  latter  to  £31,801. 
ri  Imicv  goods  to  the  value  of  £7,950  ;  cigars,  £15,386  ;  cream  of 
£29,356  ;  glassware,  £1,965  ;  leather,  £2,332  j  and  roofing  tiles, 
were  the  only  other  goods  largely  imported.  Great  quantities 
eh  goods  are  imported  from  Great  Britain ;  but  this  indirect 
ill  ultimately  "be  superseded  by  direct  trade,  and  the  cost  of 
km  and  double  handling  thus  saved  to  the  colony. 
forms  the  chief  export  to  France.  The  value  exported  during 
IS  £1,364,121 — an  increase  of  £79,028  over  the  export  of  the 
g  year.  Sheepskins  to  the  value  of  £133,825,  and  other  skins  of 
)f  £33,690,  were  also  exported.  The  trade  yrith  France  since 
hewn  in  the  following  table  : — 


Inpofts. 


Exports. 


ll 


Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


£ 

£    ' 

'     £ 

£ 

154,856 

120,723 

1893 

49,436 

1,134,072 

179,900 

104, 104 

1894 

70,649 

1,067,440 

117,871 

233,924 

1895 

;   76,663 

1,4.%,122 

120,321 

480^509 

1896 

145,972 

1,472,909 

i   77,436 

1 

806,693   1 

1897 

'   211,317 

1,543,480 

i68 
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As  already  pointed  out,  New  Caledonia  is  an  important  markei 
the  produce  of  the  colony,  though  its  value  has  been  affected  h} 
establishment  of  regular  communication  between  France  and  her  df 
dency.  The  state  of  trade  during  the  last  ten  years  will  be  evi 
from  the  following  figures : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Eipm 

£ 

£ 

f 

£ 

t 

18S8 

68,637 

153,957 

1893 

21,417 

W 

1889 

85,582 

189,660 

1894 

25,171 

7Si7 

1890 

83,920 

193,389 

1895 

28,345 

71,1 

1891 

48,378 

185,768 

1896 

41,263 

lliU 

1892 

18,242 

184,128 

1 

1 

1897 

1 

30,404 

14M 

1 

China. 

With  the  exception  of  Chile,  with  which  an  export  trade  to  tbe  i 
of  £136,451,  chiefly  in  coal,  was  transacted  in  1897,  the  only  other  In 
countries  whose  trade  with  New  South  Wales  reaches  a  large  i 
are  China  and  Ja^mn.  The  irai>orts  and  exports  credited  to  Hong  K 
however,  belong  in  reality  to  the  Chinese  Empire  generally,  and 
diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  China  trade  since  1881  isi 
attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  transference  of  part  of  the  1 
from  the  ports  of  the  Empire  to  Hong  Kong.  Still,  when  allowan 
made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  loss  of  trade  i 
no  means  inconKiderable.  The  main  import  from  China  is  tea^  i 
exhibits  a  falling  off,  the  decline  being  attributable  to  the  larger  coni 
tion  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  the  imports  of  which  have  Is 
inci'(?ased  during  late  yciurs.  The  direct  export  trade  has  never 
great.  To  correctly  gauge  the  commercial  relations  between  thiso 
and  China,  the  trade  of  Hong  Kong  should  l)e  considered  in  conjan 
with  the  figures  given  below  : — 


Year. 


Itnports. 


Exports. 


Year. 


Imports. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

S 

1888 

309,934 

7,651 

1893 

164,481 

M 

1889 

257,353 

11,587 

1894 

131,006 

U 

1890 

241,840 

l,a37       ' 

1895 

133,870 

7.1 

1891 

270,929 

12,164 

1806 

190,545 

M 

1892 

217,996 

9,810       i 

1 

1897 

187,646 

«l 
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Japan. 

rar  with  China  gave  Japan  a  new  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ind  that  enterprising  country  may  in  the  future  be  expected  to 
large  market  for  many  of  the  products  of  New  South  Wales, 
years  ago  a  commercial  treaty  with  Japan  was  concluded  by 
Britain,  and  it  was  open  to  the  Australasian  colonies  to  take 
ige  of  its  provisions  ;  but  the  opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass 
w  South  Wales,  as  it  was  considered  that  participation  in  its 
i  would  have  left  the  colony  open  to  the  unrestricted  immigration 
Japanese.  However,  it  is  clear  that,  outside  this  treaty,  the 
fcial  relations  of  Australia  with  Japan  will  be  greatly  extended. 
Muners  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Japanese  shipping  companies, 
ippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  are  now  running  between  Sydney  and 
ama,  and  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  service,  the  Kasuga 
is  a  high  t3rpe  of  vessel.  Tliese  vessels  are  subsidised  by  the 
Me  Grovernment,  and  are  bound  to  monopolise  the  trade  between 
^o  countries.  The  growth  of  the  direct  trade  of  New  South 
with  Japan  during  the  past  five  years  will  be  seen  from  the 
ing  table : — 


Yf«r. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1 

£ 

£ 

1893 

8,913 

7,137 

1894 

27,468 

15,302 

1895 

28,179 

54,242 

1896 

40,857 

35,523 

1897 

69,615 

58,452 

growth  of  the  export  trade  is  especially  gratifying,  and  justifies 
fcicipations  indulged  in  that  a  market  for  Australian  wool  would  be 
in  Japan,  the  export  of  this  article  from  New  South  Wales  having 
led  from  £3,170  in  1893  to  £44,545  in  1897.  The  other  chief  items 
wt  in  1897  were  manures,  £2,926  ;  tallow,  £2,026  ;  coal,  £1,912  ; 
£1,789 ;  gluepieces,  £394  ;  and  leather,  £190.  The  Broken  Hill 
etarj  Company  is  also  now  finding  in  Japan  a  good  market  for 
The  imports  during  last  year  were  principally  rice,  £23,465  ; 
514,859  ;  toys  and  fancy  goods,  £13,192  ;  oils,  £2,776  ;  mats  and 
g,  £2,304 ;  drapery,  £1,416  ;  furniture,  £1,225 ;  matches,  £1,220  ; 
ind  chemicals,  £1,119;  and  brushware,  £1,072. 

\ 

Balance  of  Trade. 

flow  of  British  money  into  the  colony  for  investment,  and  the 
Is  of  loans  floated  by  the  Grovenmient  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
>Iic  works,  so  far  exceeded  the  interest  payable  on  the  public  debt 
8  earnings  on  private  investments  that  the  imports  were  formerly 
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greatly  in  excess  of  the  exports.  Since  1890  the  imponati 
capitfil  have  to  a  large  extent  ceased,  and  the  exports  have  ei 
the  imports.  The  interest  to  be  provided  annually  hy  New  Sooth 
on  public  loans,  State  and  ninnicipal,  is  over  J&2,000,000,  an 
estimated  that,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  further  sam  of 
X2, 500, 000  sent  away  as  earnings  on  private  investmenta  and  ino 
absentees,  making  a  total  annual  charge  of  over  four«nd«-ha]f  ■ 
at  the  present  time.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  bdb 
trade  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years : — 


Year. 

Excess  of  Imports. 

Exons  of  Expoffta. 

1888 

£ 
.309,147 

**  569,667     ' 

£ 

1889 
1890 

"  '  43i,877  *' 

1891 

560,623 

)8})2 

1,195.721 
4,814,188 
4.776,732 

1S93 
1894 



IS95 
189(> 

5,942.370 
2,448.839 

1897 

2.0U6.722 

1 

Tariff  Chanoes. 

TIk?  (Justoin  House,  pioperly  so  called,  was  first  established  i 
colony  in  tho  year  1800.  when  spirits,  wine,  and  l>eer  wen^  sub 
to  8]H'citi<;  import  duties  fur  tlie  jmrpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  comp 
^aol  tlien  in  course  of  construction  in  the  city  of  Sydney.  Be 
1800  and  1S30  the  tarifl' was  varied  many  times  ;  there  were  the 
<luti<'s  on  spirits  and  tolwicco,  and  <«^?  ivi/^r^^w  duties  on  other  a 
of  consumption.  A  feature  of  the  ad  ralorpin  duties  was  that  thi 
entirely  on  n(»n-Rritish  produc^ts,  as  ^oods,  wares,  and  merchandiJ 
gi-owtli,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  T7nite<l  Kingdom,  and  IM 
su)»j<'ct  of  specific  duties,  w«^i-e  admitted  fi*ee.  In  April,  18 
re\nsion  of  tlie  tariff  was  made,  and  it  was  enacted  that  on  spiril 
prf>d«ct?  of  the  T'nited  Kingdom  or  of  His  Majesty's  plantations  i 
West  Iiiilies.  and  imiH»rted  direct  fi-om  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  !h'  paid  a  duty  of  6s.  (>d.  per  gallon  ;  on  spirits  made  or  dii 
from  grain,  th<»  prwluire  of  the  colony  or  its  dependencies,  28.  • 
gallon,  aM<l  if  made  from  sugJir  or  molasses,  Ss.  (Jd.  per  gallon ;  a 
spirits  nnt  the  jinnluce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  imported,  8s.  6 
gallon.  <  )n  uinnanufactuivd  tol>acco  there  was  levied  a  duty  of  1 
per  Ih.,  and  on  manufactured  tolwicco  or  snuff,  2s.  per  lb.  Then 
the  only  WxinX  duties  :  on  all  other  goo<ls,  not  Ix'ing  the  growth,  pn 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  was  pajmUe  I 
valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent. 
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le  clnties  remained  at  these  rates  until  the  1st  April,  1840,  when 
Jlation  from  any  article  except  grain  was  prohibited.  From  the 
Oetolier  of  the  same  year  the  duty  on  spirits,  the  produce  of  the 
ittd  Kingdom,  or  of  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  or 
rtii  America,  and  imported  direct  from  tlie  United  Kingdom,  wiis 
xlaft  9r.  per  gallon  ;  on  all  other  spirits  the  duty  was  to  be  12s.  pei- 
km.  The  duty  on  wine  was  fixed  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and 
taa,  sugar,  flour,  meal,  wheat,  rice,  and  otlier  grain  or  pulse,  5  per 
it  ad  ralarenL  Unman ufacturetl  to})acco  was  subject  to  a  duty  of 
6d.  per  lb.,  and  manufactured  2s.  per  lb.  ;  all  other  goods,  not  the 
Mhife  or  manu&cture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  subject  to  a  duty 
10  per  cent,  nd  vaforf*m.  From  the  same  date  the  duty  on' locally 
Allied  spirits  wjis  fixed  at  6s.  6d.  per  gallon ;  but  on  the  1st  January, 
42,  it  was  raised  to  9s.  ])er  gallon,  which  was  the  duty  payable  on 
iriti  made  in  and  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  restriction 
I  local  distiUerif's  in  regard  to  the  use  of  anything  but  grain  for  dis- 
latiriD  was  at  the  same  time  removed,  and  by  an  order  of  the  Queen 
Council  the  produce  of  British  India  was  admitted  on  the  same  terms 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  taritf  in  regard  to  spirits  was 
;iin  aiitf^red  on  tiie  1st  January,  1848  ;  the  duty  on  colonial  spirits, 
hb,  aod  whisky  was  I'educed  to  38.  6d.  per  gallon,  and  on  all  other 
■riia  to  6s.  pi^r  gallon. 

On  the  r)th  August,  1852,  what  is  known  as  the  K  Deas-Thomson 
tfiffeanie  into  ed'ect.  The  duties  werc  made  uniform  for  all  countries 
wiiBg  with  the  colony,  the  differentia]  treatment  of  British  goods 
cJBgdone  away  with.     The  tarift'  was  as  follows  :--- 

Articl«tf.  Kate  of  Duty. 

Ale  and  iM'er  ia  wood  t^  gallou,     Id. 

,,  in  bottle „  2d. 

Coffee,  chocolate,  uid  cocoa  tHb.,  jd. 

Driailfruita   „  ^d. 

Brandy  and  gin ^proof  gaL,68. 

Wbiiky,  rum,  and  all  other  tpirits  „  48. 

I^rfanwcl  tpirit    V^  gallon,      46. 

Cotdiafcs 68. 

Refined  sugar \^  cwt.,  Ss.  4<L 

Unrefined  BogH*    „        28.  6<l. 

Molasses ,,        Is.  $d. 

Tea  tub.,  3d. 

Maouiactared  tobacco,  until  31  December,  1853 ^  lb.,     le.  6d. 

„  after  31  December,  1853. „  Is. 

UBmannbctared  tobacco,  to  31  December,  1853 ,,  la. 

,,  after 31  December,  1853  ...       ,,  8d. 

Cigars  and  8nu£F    ,,  28. 

Wbm,  in  wood  or  bottle t'  gallon,      la. 

diatilkd  spirit  ^^ proof gaL,  3/8 
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The  duties  remained  untouched  for  two  years,  when  the  chaigei 
spirits  were  increased  as  follows,  as  from  November  10,  1864 : — 

Articles.  Rfttrof  Dotj. 

Brandy  and  gin |^  proof  gaL,  9i» 

Whisky,  ram,  and  other  spirits    „  6t. 

Perfumed  spirit    ^gallon,     6t. 

Cordials „  Ik, 

Colonial  distilled  spirit   1^  proof  gal.,  5i/8 

From  the  14th  September,  1855,  the  following  revised  scale  ofiU 
was  iiAposed : — 

Articles.  Bate  of  Dufy. 

Brandy  and  gin   1^ proof  gaL,10fe. 

Whisky,  rum,  and  all  other  spirits  „  7i> 

Perfumed  spirits |^  gallon,      7ii 

Cordials „  lOk 

Wine  „  Sl 

Ale  and  beer,  in  wood „  Id. 

,,  in  bottle   „  Sd. 

Tea  i^lb.,  M. 

Sugar,  refined  and  candy    }?  cwt.,  6a.  Sd. 

„      unrefined    „  5i» 

Treacle  and  molasses   ,,      Ss.  4d. 

Coffee  and  chicory    !>  lb.,  2d. 

Cigars „  9iL 

Tobacco  ami  snuff „  2l 

Colonial  spirits  distilled  from  sugar ^  proof  gal., 6/5 

This  tariff  remained  in  force  for  ten  years ;  the  only  changes  M 
were  that  opium  was  added  to  the  list  of  dutiable  goods  at  lOs.  perl 
and  immanufactured  tobacco  wjis  charged  from  1st  January,  1862,  W, 
duty  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  lb.  instecod  of  2s.  On  the  same  date  an  eip 
duty  w»is  levied  on  gold  at  the  rate  of  28.  6d.  per  oz.,  but  on  the  1) 
October  this  export  duty  wjis  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  per  oz.,  and  oontiBl 
in  force  for  seventeen  years,  the  duty  being  abolished  10th  Jl 
1871).  A  poll-tAx  of  ci'lO  was  levied  on  Chinese  from  22nd  Novenl 
1801. 

The  next  alteration  in  the  tariff  was  the  imposition  of  a  duij  dl  i 
per  package  on  all  goods  imported  intf)  the  colony,  excepting  live  ibi 
flour,  wheat,  sugar,  tea,  and  goods  in  transit.  These  duties  wm 
}ulditi(m  to  existing  duties,  and  were  chargeable  until  the  close  of  1 
year  1807.  They  were  followeil  by  an  all-round  increase  of  20  per  Si 
in  the  duties  payable  in  respect  of  all  goods  imported  for  homeoODHi 
tipn,  with  the  exceptirm  of  tea,  sugar,  brandy,  and  gin.  llj 
additional  duties  remained  in  force  until  the  29th  NovembsTi  lH 
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a  a  new  tariff  was  imposed.  The  Act  sanctioning  the  tariff*  was 
Hied  to  on  the  I9th  January,  1866  ;  that  is,  about  seven  weeks  after 
duties  were  collected.     The  tariff  as  amended  was  as  follows : — 

Artidefl.  Rate  of  Duty. 

Tea ^  lb.,  3<1. 

(refined ^^cwt.,  68.  8(1. 

Sagur '  unrefined „  58. 

( moUsBes  ,,      Ss.  4d. 

Coffee  and  chicory    ^  lb.,  2d. 

(  manofactured,  and  snuff. ,,  28. 

Tobacco  <  nnmanafactuced    ,,  Is. 

(cigars  ,,  38. 

Hpirita  and  spiritaoos  compounds }^  gallon,    lOs. 

Wines ,,  38. 

Ale  and  porter  \  !^  ^"J^ "  ^^j- 

*^        ( in  wood  ,,  3d. 

Halt «?  bushel,  6d. 

Hops   „  2d. 

Opinm «?lb.,  20s. 

Bice il^ton,  408. 

Driedfruita    ^  cwt.,  lOs. 

Oa  all  other  goods  except  those  on  the  free  list  an  nd  valorem  duty  of 
i  per  cent  was  chargeable.  The  free  list  comprised  flour,  wheat, 
ttuk^  fresh  fruits,  wool,  tallow,  and  .some  other  articles,  chiefly  of 
Mniort  The  package  duty  was  continued,  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
no  levied  on  Chinese  males  arriving  in  the  colony,  and  the  excise  duty 
fteolomal  distille<l  spirits  was  raised  to  9s.  5d.  per  gallon.  The  poll- 
tt  en  Chinese  was  repealed  on  20th  November,  1867,  and  for  the  next 
Mrtaen  years  the  immigration  of  these  aliens  was  unrestricted. 

A  fbrther  important  change  in  the  tariff  was  made,  dating  from  the 
kd  May,  1871.  The  number  of  articles  subject  to  specific  duties  was 
iykq^ly  increased,  and  the  5  per  cent,  nd  valorem  duties  were 
fetmned ;  but  there  was  a  much  larger  free  list,  introduced,  it  was 
itod,  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  as  much  as  possible  the  South  Sea 
bid  trade.  The  ad  valorem  duties  were  abolished  ou  the  Ist  January, 
lif  and  the  number  of  articles  liable  to  specific  duty  was  reduced, 
e  next  twelve  and  a  half  years  saw  little  alteration  in  the  body  of 
!  tari£F,  the  changes  made  being  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  increasing 

duties  on  wines,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  From  the  10th  December, 
'9,  the  spirit  duties  stood  as  follow  :  ~ 

Articles.  Rate  of  Ihity. 

Spirits  and  Spirituous  compounds  l;^  proof  gall.,  128. 

Cdonial  distilled  spirits   ,,  128. 

Sparklingwine    ^gallon,        lOs. 

Otherwine  ,,  i>8- 
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Colonial  distilled  spirits  are  subject  to  an  excise  equal  to  th 
on  imported  spirits.  In  1886  the  quantity  entered  for  consuiupti 
9,733  gallons,  on  which  a  sum  of  £5,846  was  paid ;  but  in  188 
witLstanding  the  increased  duty  levied,  the  quantity  subject  to 
increased  to  15,762  gallons,  and  the  amount  of  duty  to  £10,76 
1892  the  duty  collected  amounted  to  £21,132  on  30,187  gal 
spirit  distilled,  in  1893  to  £18,165  on  25,950  gallons,  in  U 
£14,694  on  20,991  gallons,  in  1895  to  £8,606  on  12,294  gall 
1896  to  £5,609  on  8,013  gallons,  and  in  1897  to  £5,025  on 
gallons,  the  diminished  quantities  of  the  last  three  years  beii 
to  the  closing  of  the  only  distillery  in  the  colony  in  the  middle 
year  1895. 

Still  wine  is  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  5s.  per  gallon,  and  spi 
wine  to  10s.  per  gallon.  The  import  of  the  lirst-namcd  is  no 
than  it  w^as  ten  yearh  ago,  and  the  Customs  revenue  derived  fofli 
ai'ticle  has  considerably  declined.  The  amount  of  still  wine  ioj 
■during  1897  was  64,364  gallons,  on  which  £16,091  duty  was  paid 
<juantity  of  sparkling  wine  on  which  duty  amounting  to  £6,61 
•collected  was  13,3li0  gallons.  The  growing  favour  in  which  Ami 
wine  is  held,  and  the  general  dc^pression,  which  has  limited  the  13 
•of  money  available  for  luxuries  of  this  kind,  have  had  the  efl 
reducing  the  importations  of  foreign  wine. 

The  import  of  ale  and  beer  was  larger  during  1891  than  i 
previous  year,  the  quantities  of  beer  imported,  on  which  dsl 
paid,  being.  1,017,617  gallons  in  wood  and  1,481,681  gallons  in  boi 
a  total  of  2,490,298  gallons ;  in  1897  the  figures  had  fallen  to  81 
s^allons  and  920,547  ;;jillons  respectively,  paying  duty  to  the  amd 
£56,760,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  gallon  for  beer  in  wood  or  jar  and 
bottled.  The  excise  duty  on  beer  brewed  in  the  colony  is  at  the 
*id.  per  gallon.  It  was  tirst  collected  for  the  second  half-year  of 
anil  amounted  to  £63,565,  the  quantity  on  which  duty  was  pak 
.'),085,217  galhms  :  in  1S92,  excise  dutv  amounting  to  £135,0! 
collected  on  10,807.-J00  ^jallons  ;  in  1893,  £120,915  on  9,7 
gallons:  in  1894,  £118,855  on  9,508,400  gallons;  in  1895,  £1 
on  9,821,840  gallons  ;  in  1896,  £127,217  on  10,177,360  galloii 
in  1897,  £135,080  on  10,806,400  galloiLs.  As  a  setroff  agaii 
duty  thus  imposed,  no  duties  are  levied  on  hops  and  malt. 

The  duties  l(?vie<l  on  tobacco  imported  into  the  colony  are, 
manufactured  article,  3s.  per  lb. ;  on  tobacco  for  manufacturing  p 
if  delivered  from  bond  to  any  licensed  tobacco  manufactory,  li. 
on  the  leaf  if  delivered  from  bond  for  home  consumption,  and  not 
licensed  factor}',  3s.  ;  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes,  68.  The  ea 
tobacco  made  in  the  colony  is  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  and  on  cigars  and  oig 
2s.  6d.  The  total  amount  of  import  duties  collected  on  tobai 
cigars  during  1897  was  £265,425,  which  was  larger  by  £13,754  i 
amount  collected  in  1896. 
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I  excise  duties  were  first  leried  on  tolxwco  manufactured  in 
The  amount  collected  tumually  during  t!ie  last  ten  years 


Tobuoo. 

^5S 

£ 

111.035 

13,]3S 

108,281 

13.011 

117,734 

17.18S 

116,101 

2l,6Vi 

24,334 

it 


lie  duty  was  increased  in  1886  the  revenue  derived  from  the  im- 
t  was  found  to  decline,  the  place  uf  the  imported  article  being 
ry  leaf  grown  in  the  colony.  To  meet  this  falling  off,  the  excise 
d  OD  colonial-made  tobacco  entered  for  home  consumption  was 
in  March,  1S8T,  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  IK  If  the  American  leaf, 
ibject  to  a  duty  of  la.  per  lb.,  were  used  exclusively  in  the  nmnu- 
tobaoco  in  the  local  factories,  the  actual  duty  paid  on  the  finished 
(raid  have  been,  previous  to  the  alteration  in  the  tariff,  2b.  per 
*  le  the  alteration,  as  against  3s.  for  the  imported  article. 
Wied  leaf  is  by  no  means  exclusively  employed — lai-ge  quantities 
;gTOwn  leaf  are  used,  and  the  absolute  amount  of  duty  paid  per 
B  tobacco  made  in  the  colony,  other  than  cigars  and  cigar- 
H  la  ejd.  in  i888,  Is.  GtSd.  in  1889,  Is.  G^Vd-  in  1890, 
jin  1891,  Is.  ejd.  in  1892,  la.  7d.  in  1893,  Is.  6Jd.  in  1894, 
1895,  Is.  TJd.  in  1896,  and  Is.  ^<L  in  1897.  This  subject 
dly  dealt  with  in  the  subsequent  cbapter  on  "  Agricultural 

on  tea,  which  was  3d.  per  lb.,  was  abolished  in  March,  1892  ; 
"  of  6J  years  the  import  of  this  article  was  free,  a  duty 
being  imposed  from  the  3rd  November,  1898.  While  the 
iM  in  force  the  amount  of  revenue  varied  very  little  from  year 
nag  a  little  over  jG100,000.  The  revenue  received  from 
for  the  ten  years  from  1883  to  1892  is  shown  below.  The 
1891' was  due  to  withdrawals  from  bond  in  anticipation  of 
'  of  duty,  which,  howevei-,  was  not  imposed;^ 
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£              , 

£ 

isea  ' 

76,71.1 

100,017 

I8H 

100,059        1 

108,954 

IMS 

98.915         1 

890 

106,086 

103,D7fi 

891 

120,326 

106,815 
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COMMERCE. 


Daring  the  first  half  of  1897,  refined  sugar  ccxning  into  the  cc 
was  subject  to  a  duty  of  6s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  and  during  the  second  In 
the  year  to  5s.  4(1.  per  cwt.  This  rate,  however,  has  now  been  red 
to  4s.  per  cwt.,  which  has  been  fixed  as  a  permanent  duty.  The  ( 
missioners  of  Customs  only  include  loaf  sugar  under  the  headip 
refined,  and  the  quantity  imported  during  1897  was  but  3,605  t 
paying  duty  to  the  auiount  of  £1,058.  Duty  was  levied  during  189 
raw  sugar,  which  includes  all  the  oi*dinary  sugars  of  trade,  at  tli» 
of  5s.  per  cwt.  durinj^  the  first  six  months,  and  4h.  per  cwt.  durioi 
second  half  of  the  year,  the  total  revenue  from  raw  sugar  amountia 
£119,641.  The  duty  has  l^een  further  reduced  to  3s.  per  cwt 
which  it  will  remain.  The  revenue  from  raw  sugar  is  shown  in 
following  table : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Amount 

Year. 

1 

Quantity. 

Arnold 

cwt. 

£ 

1 

cwt. 

£. 

1888 

470,668 

1 17,667 

1893 

414,048 

lOMi 

1889 

042,880 

160,720 

1894 

629,656 

157.« 

1890 

558,540 

139,625 

1895 

516,156 

129,11 

1891 

519,725 

129,931 

1896 

712,000 

178^« 

1892 

521,444 

130,362 

,     1897 

1 

557,503 

119,11 

The  other  articles  which  produced  most  revenue  in  1897  werri 
green  and  preserved,  which  yielded  £60,051 ;  opium,  £17,248;  bil 
sarsaparilla,  essences,  and  tinctures,  £14,418  ;  oils,  kerosene  and  0 
£13,Gl*9  ;  candles,  £7,768  ;  iiiolas-ses,  £7,579  ;  confectionery,  £&) 
jams  and  jellies,  £4,673  ;  glucose,  £2,506  ;  and  other  ai*ticles,  £Si 
these  amounts,  toirether  with  those  alrtjady  given  for  spirits,  wine^ 
tobacco,  and  Kiigai*,  making  up  the  amount  of  duties  collected^ 
£1,250,176.  From  this  amount,  liowever,  drawbacks  and  refunds 
allowed  to  the  amount  of  £11,002,  so  that  the  net  revenua 
£1,239,081.  During  the  same  period  the  excise  duties  amoanti 
£282,50«S,  and  tlraw backs  and  refunds  to  £1,566,  leaving  the  net 
£281,032.     Thf  net  import  and  excise  duties  together  were  £l,o2G 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  Customs  revenue,  exclusi 
harbour  dues,  etc.,  in  each  colony  for  the  year  1897  : — 


Colmiv. 


Now  South  Walufl  . 

Vict<^riii    

(^>uecii4liin<l  

South  AuRtralia  .... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


lmp«>rt  Duties. 

£ 
1,230,084 
1,721),  130 
1,160,404 

')7n,030 
1,<J62,(I2() 

;{50,y47 
1,912,161 


Kxciso. 


TotaL 


281,032 

296,863 

84,1,V2 

;«),174 


19,:^6 
75,297 


£ 
1,520,116 
2,025,993 
1,244,556 

612,2i>4 
1,002,026 

370,313 
1,0S7,458 
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Mnent  of  the  amount  per  head  is  apt  to  lead  to  false  conclusions, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  low  consumption  of  taxable  goods 
igh  tariff  may  give  a  revenue  per  head  not  greater  than  a  high 
ion  under  a  low  tariff. 

OSS  Customs'  revenue  collected  at  Sydney,  outports,  and  inland 
luring  the  year  1897  is  shown  below  : — 


Jition. 

1 

Amount. 

'                  Station.                           Amount. 

1 

£ 
1,362,057 

20,045 

146 

13,566 

1,697 

1,138 

5,359 

7,438 

67 

571 

96 

620 

7,217 

9,003 

Mulwala    

Maoffindi 

£ 
3,852 

105 

^  e  wcastle 

104,590 

Richmond  River 

16 

Swan  Hill  Crotsing 

Tooumwal 

1,501 

1 

3,803 

Tweed  River    

29 

WallangArra 

842 

Wentworth  

Wilcannia 

Willyama 

WoUonffone 

6,705 

9,958 

38,789 

412 

»•••••••••••••«•••!• 

Paid  direct  to  Treaiury 
Total     ...        £ 

1,068 

1,599,690 

live  of  the  receipts  from  the  public  wharves,  and  of  the  pay- 
neived  from  the  Marine  Board,  the  revenue  of  the  Customs 
ent  in  1897  was  £1,528,433 ;  and  the  expenditure,  including 
i  of  the  stores  and  stationery  used  daring  Uie  year,  £51,960,  or 
nr  every  £100  collected.  This  average  cost,  which  is  6s.  lid. 
that  in  1896,  does  not  include  the  interest  on  £187)400,  the 
ilae  of  the  land  and  buildings  occupied  in  the  transaction  of  the 
Imsiness. 
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FORESTRY  AND  FISHERIES. 


Forestry. 

FEW  countries  have  such  a  wealth  of  timber  as  New  South 
possesses.     Its  woods  are  as  varied  as  they  are  valuable, 
from  the  ironbarks,  unsurpassed  for  work  requiring  hardness  and 
bility,  to  the  kinds  suitable  for  the  most  delicate  specimenB  d 
cabinet-maker's  art.     It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  some 
of  timber  trees,  at  one  time  very  plentiful,  and  which,  had  they 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  would  be  plentiful  still, 
hard  tb  find  in  any  district  to  which  there  is  easy  accesa     Bat 
the  common  experience  of  new  countries,  where  the  pioneers,  wl 
settlers  or  timber-gettera,  cut  down  indiscriminately,  giving  no 
to  anything  but  their  immediate  requirement& 

The  necessity  of  preserving  the  timber  resources  of  the  odloajii 
preventing  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  best  species  of  broA 
hardwood   which   was   being  carried  on,  principally  in   the 
Kiver  district  and  in  the  eucalyptus  forests  on  the  Murray,  led 
Government,  in  1871,  to  establish  througliout  the  country  i 
number  of  Forest  Reserves  in  which  permission  to  cut  timber 
granted  upon  payment  of  a  fixed  fee.      It  soon  became  apparent 
stringent  regulations  alone  could  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless 
of  the  licensed  timl)er-getters  ;  but  it  was  not  until  September, 
that  such  regulations  wen;  issued.     These  a]>peared  not  a  day  too 
as  the  best  species  of  cedar,  which  abounded  in  the  Clarence 
districts,  had  been  exploited  to  such  a  wasteful  extent  that  the 
of  this  magnificent  timber  threatened  to  give  out.     Cutting  down  0 
criminately  trees  of  all  sizes,  and  clearing  the  lower  lands  of  their 
timl)er,  the  cedar-<mtters,  after  disposing  of  all  that  could  be 
transported,  or  Ciisily  floated  down  the  rivers  in  time  of  flood, 
considerable  surplus  of  felled  timber  to  lie  and  rot  on  the  ground. 
they  travelleil  farther  north,  to  carry  on   the  same  depredationi 
the  rivei-s  of  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Queensland.    The  same 
had  been  pursue<l  in  the  gum  forests  of  the  Murray.      Coi 
quantities  of  excellent  timber  were  destroyed  in  the  forest 
that  part  of  the  colony,  to  the  detriment  of  the  district,  which: 
deprived  of  its  natural  wealth,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  colony  eft 
which  suffered  the  loss  of  much  of  its  Ix^st  timber  without 
equivalent  in  revenue. 
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Balnnjzeinenta  of  the  timber  regulations  are  punishable  by  fine,  not 
^  £0  for  the  first  oifence,  £10  for  the  second,  and  £20  for  the 
irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  timber  and  material  destroyed, 
aliio  the  offender  may  be  iield  responsible.     The  nunil)er  of 
idons  for  illegally  cutting  and  removing  timber  during  the  year 
was  149,  and  convictions  were  obtained  in  l.'U  cases, 
ithe  reserves  subject  to  royalty,  the  quantity  of  timber  cut  during 
of  the  past  seven  years  is  shown  below.     It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ity  has  fallen  off  considerably  : — 


1891 
1S92 
1893 
)S94 
1«9.") 
1696 
1S97 


11,760,497  sup.  feet 

15,818,0(K) 

10,506.472 

5,158,759 

4,92l',707 

6,070,916 

4,820,827 


It 


ti 


f  I 


ft 


rf 


f  I 


ition  to  which  a  large  quantity  of  sleepers  and  piles  was  obtained. 

revenue  of  the  Department  from  forestry  in  1897  was  .€8,327, 
up  .Hs  follows : — 

Forvt  resen'ea — 

Permit  licenaes 

Tiniber-cutten*  licenses 

Wattle  hark  licenses  and  miscellaneous 

Royilty 

Cnwn  lands — 

Quarry,  wood-cutters*,  cedar,  and  fuel  licenses   

Proceeds  of  sale  of  seized  timber    

Penalties   


£ 
225 

180 
3,2:19 


3.117 
558 
149 


Total £8,327 

^Hme  was  also  a  sum  of  £433  received  from  miscellaneous  royalty  and 
■ickh-pear  leases.  The  cost  of  administering  the  De|>artment  during 
b  year  was  £3,700,  as  compared  with  £8,3oG  in  1890,  th(!  largo 
Hnction  being  due  to  the  assumption  of  the  duties  of  forester,  in  a  large 
^Bber  of  cafies,  by  the  Inspectors  of  Conditional  Purchases,  who  are 
U  as  such  by  the  Department  of  Lands.  The  amount  received  from 
be  fomt  reiierves  and  forest  lands  of  tlie  Crown  in  each  year  since  tlui 
Hjohriens  were  proclaimed  on  the  24th  September,   187iS,  is  shown 

£ 

1889  16,521 

1890  15,437 

1891   18,455 

1892  16.176 

1893  9,547 

1894  6,350 

1895  6,534 

1896  8,727 

1897  «»760 


£ 

1679  7,310 

1880  8.32S 

1881  10,156 

1883  12,327 

1883  16,301 

1884  17,565 

1885  13,144 

1886  13,934 

lftS7  13.629 

1888 19,019 
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During  the  five  years  1894-98,  97,353  acres  of  red  gum  forests 
acres  of  pine  forests,  and  2,000  acres  of  coastal  forests  were  i 
by  thinning-out  and  destroying  the  superabundant  growihf 
work  was  carried  out  with  the  object  of  ensuring  the  matu 
larger  number  of  trees  to  the  acre,  and,  in  consequence  of 
ditional  light  and  air  afforded,  of  their  reaching  that  stage 
two-thirds  of  the  time  that  would  be  taken  under  natural  oo 
The  cost  of  the  thinning-out  operations  averaged  Ts.  6d.  per  ac 
red  gum  areas,  4s.  5d.  in  the  pine  areas,  and  Ts.  in  the  ooastf 
and  it  is  estimated  that  this  outlay  will  return  during  the  nexl 
years  two  or  tliree  hundred  marketable  trees  to  the  acre  w! 
present  unimproved  average  is  but  four  or  five  trees. 

The  Forest  Conservation  Branch  is  charged  with  the  din 
a  State  Foi-est  Xunsery,  which  is  situated  at  Gosford,  in  the  1 
district  of  Brisbane  Water,  where  the  a<x;limatisatiou  of 
foreiqfu  timber  trees,  and  the  conservation  of  such  of  the  best  in 
species  as  might  be  likely  to  disappear,  have  received  attentic 
area  set  apart  for  the  nursery  is  65  acres,  of  which  about 
is  cleared  and  cultivated.  Among  the  indigenous  trees  whi 
been  raised  th(;rc  may  be  mentioned  tallow-wood,  blackbutt^  b 
silky  oak,  yellow  i)ine,  Richmond  River  beech,  the  best  vii 
ironbark,  Jind  red  ctKlar ;  besides  a  larsje  number  of  indigen 
exotic  shrubs,  for  the  ornamentation  of  j)arks,  hospital  grounds,  W 
reserves,  and  other  public  properties,  from  40,000  to  50,000  plai 
annually  raised  and  distributed.  Every  year  the  surplus  stock  < 
is  used  in  improving  the  uncultivated  part  of  the  nursery, 
formation  of  a^'enues  and  ornamental  plots.  As  tlie  diflcreni 
mature,  the  seeds  are  coll(?eted,  and  either  used  for  the  purpose  o 
fresh  st<>L'ks,  or  exclian^^ed  for  the  se(?ds  of  varieties  indigenous  t< 
countries.  Thus  the  nursery  is  gradually  being  made  to  a 
purj»o.se  of  an  arboretum. 

So  far  ns  th«*  raising  of  native  timbers  is  concerned,  how( 
(rosford  Nurserv  is  now  Imt  litth*  used.  As  a  matter  of  i 
plantiii;^  of  hardwood  seeds  hius  j)roved  so  far  from  successful  t 
a  small  j)rop')rtionof  the  seedlings  have  grown  when  replanted  el 
and  it  is  t)]»en  to  douht  whether  Australian  hanlwcKids,  when  i 
nurseries,  can  Ix'  irrown  with  any  degree  of  success  for  the  pi 
producing  marketable  timher.  It  is  not  only  in  this  colony  thf 
to  grow  the  transplanted  seedlings  have  given  but  barren  « 
similar  expei'ien«'o  luis  been  gaine<l  in  other  countries,  where  it '. 
found  that  the  blue?  gum  (A\  glohnhis)  and  other  haixlwooc 
planted,  never  grow  to  any  size,  and  losc^  their  l)est  charactei 
the  for<'ign  soil.  J>ut  against  this  disappointing  fact  may  be  p] 
abundant  i)roof  to  be  fi>und  throughout  the  forest  reserves  thi 
all  the  lianlwo<Mls  of  the  colonv  reafforest  themselves  when  1 
trees  are  cut  down,  and  what  is  retjuired  is  pn)tection  for  tl 
trees,  which,  imleod,  they  are  sadly  in  need  of.     At  the  pm 
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B  young  trees  are  cut  down  in  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  for 

hi  props  and  other  purposes  which  could  be  more  effectually  served 

Hfifc  timber  from  mature  trees,  although,  perhaps,  the  first  cost  raight 

These  remarks  may  not  also  apply  to  all  the  semi-hardwoods, 

\  the  fancy  and  figured  brusli  timbers,  or  to  all  the  softwoods ; 

Uie  case  of  the  reii  cedar,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  Don 

reserves  and  elsewhere  that  the  seedlings  will  not  thrive  wlien 

in  the  open.     At  Don  Dorrigo,  some  years  ago,  spaces  were 

around  the  young  cedar  trees  for  tht?  purpose  of  admitting  light 

air;  but  the  experiment  was  not  successful,  the  young  trees  growing 

ttor  natural  state  in  an  adjoining  position  proving  the  better  in 

son. 

consumption  of  wattle-bark  is  very  great  in  the  colony,  where 
in  large  demand  for  tanning  ]mri>oses.  During  1897,  44,312 
of  wattle-bark  were  impoi*te<l,  valued  at  £11,010,  nearly  35,000  cwt. 
tti  supply  being  obtained  from  Tasmania.  It  will  thus  be  readily 
i  that  there  is  room  for  a  large  development  of  the  trade  in  New 
jtti  WalesL  The  Forest  Department  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
htriminate  stripping  of  the  bark  and  the  destruction  of  the  trees, 
ick  ihould  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  t\w.  industry.  The  license 
I  actually  charged  for  stripping  wattle-bark  in  the  various  districts  of 
colony  range  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  month,  although  the  regulations 
MM  fees  ranging  to  40s.  per  month. 

rorartry  is  as  yet  only  in  its  initial  stages  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
hct  in  Anstralasia,  and  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Forestry  has 
BBitroDgly  advocated  from  time  to  time.  Such  a  School  of  Forestry, 
Mn youths  fresh  from  the  higher  schools  could  have  imparted  to  them 
■Bad  practical  knowledge  of  the  many  valuable  timbers  of  the  colony, 
(BCker  with  sufficient  botanical  instruction  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
]|Mr  classihcation  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  would,  no  doubt,  be 
fAj  availed  of  by  those  desirous  of  qualifying  as  timber  experts. 

Export  of  Timbbi;. 

Ik  depression  which  affected  the  industrial  life  of  Australia,  in 
■mon  with  that  of  most  other  lands,  has  had  the  good  effect  of 
wing  how  desirable  it  is  to  diversify  the  industries  of  the  countiy. 
the  past  there  was  an  undoubted  lack  of  enterprise  in  pushing  an 
nrt  trade,  a  disposition  being  evinced  to  rest  content  with  what  was 
ig  done  in  this  direction  with  a  few  products  of  the  pastoral  and 
dng  industries.  This  apathy  seems  now  to  have  been  shaken  off,  and 
I  very  probable  that  the  near  future  will  see  a  large  increase  in  the 
imentB  of  domestic  produce,  and  a  successful  attempt  made  to  supply 
1  wants  with  various  descriptions  of  goods  which  are  now  imported. 
Ji  no  article  of  commerce  was  the  failure  to  approach  consumers 
he  densely-populated  countries  of  the  old  world  more  marked  than 
1  timber.     Although  New  South  Wales  is  rich  in  hardwoods  most 
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suitable  for  uHr>  in  the  various  foriuH  of  engineeriiig  ooBstruct 
an  ojM.'niii::  for  thiH  cla^s  of  timber  ]ia8  long  existed  in  £01 
America,  until  rcci^itly  but  little  had  been  done  to  open  up  a  tx 
those  countries.  For  many  years  the  development  of  the  loci 
trade  procecHlod  on  tlio  assumption  that  tlic  forests  of  the  colony 
a  n(.'ver-failini,'  supply  of  merchantabh^  woods ;  this  mistaken  ] 
not  now  rntta-tained,  for  the  supply  of  some  of  the  most  populi 
hardwoods  seems  to  be  somewhat  limited  fur  an  export  tradi 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  for  the  present  abnndanoc 
timber  of  every  description,  and,  if  steps  be  taken  to  protect  tl 
trees,  there  ncH:?d  lx»  no  fear  for  the  future.  The  indigenous  tre 
colony  are  U'in/jf  supplemented  by  the  planting  of  good  foreigE 
and  it  lias  h(>en  stated,  on  expert  authority,  that  the  soil  and  d 
Now  South  AN'ales  arc  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  favourite  p 
hardwoods  of  commerce.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that,  with  the 
of  a  reasoiiaiile  amount  of  foresight.  New  South  Wales  would  b 
favourably  compete  for  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  countries  less  ad 
ou.sly  place<l  in  respect  of  this  important  articl(». 

The  timbrr  resources  of  New  South  Wales  are  more  valua 
thas»f  of  any  of  the.  other  colonies,  and  inchido  at  least  twelve  < 
species  of  lianlwooil  trees  suitable  for  export.  Not  withstand 
however,  tin*  i'Xport  trade  of  the  colony  is  excee<led  by  that  of  ^ 
Australia  ami  of  New  Zealand.  This  will  Ix*  seen  from  the  fi 
table,  which  fjivos  the  (exports  of  domestic  timber  of  eacJi  of  tl 
coloni«'s  flurini;  tht^  jwi^st  seven  years.  Shooks  and  staves,  doon 
and  othtr  slijiped  artiohs  are  included  in  the  li^in*es  :  and  sauda 
credited  to  tlir  eolonv  of  Western  Australia  :  — 


K\iK)rti«  'if  Tim)ier. 


t'i'l"!lV. 


I'^H.  Jy.rl.  isa  iv.ii.  1:^.-.      I      jkhi. 


€  £  1*  f  £        I        £ 

X.  S.  W:i!i?.s...  .  'j.-JJSO  r)I),02S  41,r>(i5  .S4.0.SO  45,(.»-Jf)  '    46,830 

Vktoria •20,{m  10.0:^7  7.0S.S  r),JMn  8,214!    11,991 

<^iioniislainl  U;.ri7i  17,J>*i."'»  r>,lS7  'J,72n  '2,ri70  i      5,304 

South  Australia..  UlNJ  S-'iO  07  M  105  ■          247 

)Ve3tii  Australi;.  rJl),77<J  121/ZS9  n«,04s  J»S,2;M  110,(lOO  j  182.2dJ 

Taimaiiia  41,77s  :\X:m  ls,0!)u  i>O.S47  32,6S."»  :    32.997 

Xcw/oahiii.l    ...  lStl.7liO  1)2,S<J(}  KHMUKJ  122,<)Sr>  147,511  !  130,109 


The  decline  in  tii<»  value.s  evidiMiced  in  sonn*  of  the  yeiirn  qw 
du<»  to  tlic  M(»ppair«*  of  public  and  privat*'  wurk.s,  cunscquenl 
disturbed  fin:iii('i:(l  eon<litions  pri*v>iiiin^  in  Australasia,  the  trad 
been  very  ijirLr<'ly  an  intercolonial  one.  It  will  inMiotict^d,  howa 
trad*' i<  rvf-rvwlien'  n\ivini:.  Thr  etl'orts  niadi'  during  the. 
years  to  c!ip:un*  a  portion  of  tlir  larju'*'  tindu-r  trade  of  the 
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■ear  fruit,   anci   the  export   retarna  filiow  A 
Japrovmnent.      Af    tint   HiRhG   it   may  nppenr  straii^>  ttitt.fl 
tsCmUaKhouliLIead  tlie  wny  here,  its  ^ipurtK  to  chn  United;  J 
i»  189S  beiuc^'alued  at  ,£48,837.     Therei-iiioihingsurprinii^J 
a.  however,  when  it  is  retneoibereil  that,  for  j^eiirs  before  Nbw  I 
Hoa  tuuk  steps  to  ftdvertUs  th«  v&lue  of  ita  tinibi^rs,  both  th»  I 
HDL  and  the  private  lirnis  of  \V(flterii  Austrnlitv  hiul  Htaailily 
istenUy  iidcooated  the  clainiB  of  tht^ir  woods  in  the  European 
mnd  hwl  i-oiiHequently  secured  a,  sound  footing  there  before  the 
deny  seriou-dy  entered  in«i  the  trade.  Perliupa  the  only  regret- 
tt~nC~thiB  state  of  things  was  that  Europpan  Itoyers.  having 
contact  with  the  JaiTali  and   ICarri   uf   Western 


I,  acquired  the  impression  that  only  red-eoloured  hardwoodtt  I 
dnralile,  and  were-  inclined  to  luok  askance  at  the  pidtMx>loure4 '] 
of  New  South  Waiee,  suoh  aa  Biackbutt  und  Tallow-wood, 
^b  this  aliBord  prejudice  has  been  overcome,  but  not  allngetKw 
dttsr  of  Eact,  this  colony  povaesses  at  leiut  half-a-doxen  distineC 
(4  eucniypt  which  an;  eciuai  in  idl  respects  tn  the  Westen 
m  woods  ID  durability  and  suitability  for  wood-paving. 
Ung  to  the  OuHtoms  retuma.  New  Zealand  comes  eecond  i 
I  with  England,    the  value  of  its  domestic  exports  to  Great  ] 
dNring  1>^97  being  £10,681.     Thia  trade,  however,  consietn  of  »| 
Mmovii  Kauri  pine,  for  Kew  Zealand  affords  one  of  tlie  bea 
lor  ihn  haidwooila  of  New  South  Wales.     At  the  presi 
»«p  inprchant.>i  of  the  mother  colony  are  executing  orders  fro 
■  Zealand  Railway  autliorities  for  31  million  supeilicial  feet  o£^ 
:,  ood  linlf  ii  million  superiit^al  feet  of  tallow-wood,  while  large 
ro  mnoally  received  from  the  Harbour  Boai-da  and  other  con- 
fa:^  bodirfi.     It  ia  rare,  indeed,  for  any  of  thi-  Union  Steamship 
Iptny'u  .stfamers  to  leave  Sydney  or  Newcastle  without  coasign- 
irdwood  for  New  Zealand.  I 

'III  to  its  intercolonial  trade,  in  which  Xew  Zealand  plays  so  1 
I  pai-t.  New  South  Wales  ha-i,  as  alrnody  stilted,  a  growing  ' 
Ik'  Unitud  Kingdom,  which  in  1897  was  represented  in  the 
I  litus  by  a  value  of  £13,560.  These  tigurea,  however,  are 
:r:i  ;^'rave  doubt,  by  those  in  a  position  to  gaugo  the  expoi-ts 
fi  Europe,  und  are  believed  to  understate  the  actual  trade, 
ibiy  Ijeeause  shippere  do  not  care  to  let  their  rivals  know  the  state 
heir  business.  Sines  l.?90  the  value  of  New  feoutii  Wales  timl>era 
brvn  wi'll  advertised  throughout  Great  Britain  anil  the  Continent, 
appreciable  increase  in  the  exports  has-  been  the  result.  Of 
se,  the  process  of  building  up  such  a  trade  must  necessarily  be 
for  it  will  take  time  to  prove  to  the  municipal  corporations  and 
users  that  the  hardwoods  of  this  colony  are  superior  to  all  other 
*rs  for  wood-paving  purposes — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
tern  Aostrslian  Jarrah,  which  ia,  without  doubt,  a  first-clns.s  timber. 
« the  present,  the  reaulta,  so  far  os  they  Lave  gone,  are  satisfactory. 
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During  the  past  twelve  months,  the  hardwood  sawmills  have  bee 
going  to  their  fullest  capacity  in  cutting  for  home  consumpticm  1 
the  export  trade  ;  prices  of  timber  have  risen,  and  the  many  ha 
of  men  employed  in  the  industry  are  enjoying  increased  prtMped 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  timber  shipped  \ 
country  from  Kew  South  Wales  in  1897,  according  to  the  0 
i-eturiLS : — 


New  Zoaland 

United  Kingdom . . 

Victoria 

Queensland   

South  Sea  Islands 
Western  Australia 
South  Australia    . . 

Fiji 

Netherlands  

Cochin  China 


£ 

21,338 

13,660 

5.143 

4,673 

2,846 

2,464 

1.570 

1.377 

1,251 

884 


I'' 


STvitzerland   .... 

New  Britain 

Cape  Colony 

Now  (iuinea 

Tasmania 

Belgium 

New  Caledonia 

Germany  

Other  Countries 


■I 


Total    £ 


Th(}  other  colonies  of  Australasia  took  59*62  percentw  of  iheei 
and  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  9  -86  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
|)er  cent,  went  to  the  Unit^'d  Kingdom,  as  compared  with  27*08  pel 
in  1890,  L>;i-9S  percent,  in  189'),  and  3'68  per  cent,  m  1894,  the 
of  the  timber  sent  there  being  iil3,oG0. 

Tiio  exports  in  1897  were  made  uj)  of  the  following  : — 


iM'bcription. 


»» 


Drcsfrcd  timber 

iiougli 

Houses 

SlueiKiis 

PiilingH  

I*08t8  and  rails 

]>oor« 

Sashe.s    

Shooks  and  staves 

Shingles 

Sfxirs 

Paving  blocks  

Piles  

Irhutlers    


Quantity. 


Value 


170,707  sup.  ft. 

1,144 

10,378,026   „   i 

50.990 

19  No. 

2,109 

2,062  „ 

607 

6.50  „ 

6 

3,793  „ 

186 

132  „     ; 

72 

1,390  „    1 

340 

8,004  pkgs.  1 

1,490 

7,r)00  No. 

8 

31  „ 

21 

51,500  „ 

257 

1,586  „ 

2,613 

6  „ 

3 

Total 


69,786 


ntPORTS  OF  TIMBER. 

thstanding  ihe  great  natural  resources  of  the  colouy, 
I  tttnber  ore  very  coiiBidpraWe  and  largely  exceed  the  expo 
.of  the  import  trade  in  1897  beinR  X436,061.  Of  this  bi 
,  re-exports  to  the  value  of  £20,876  were  made,  leavinf; 
for  locaT  use  at  £403,185.  Tlie  bulk  of  the  timber  which  cornea 
oolony  consists  of  pines  and  other  soft  woods,  the  native  pine 
some  respects  inferior  to  Or^on  and  Kauri,  but  there  are  other 
equal  to  any  of  the  timbers  imported.  The  imports 
e  yenr  consiat*^  of  dressed  timber  valued  at  £65,567.  rough 
eatito&ted  at  £328,753,  and  sundries,  such  aa  doors,  sashes, 
1  staves,  kthtf,  sliingles,  and  palings,  worth  £35,741.  The 
the  dressed  timber  in  1897  came  from  Norway,  which  supplied 
Hum  5,092,640  sup.  feet  out  of  a  total  of  8,723,450  sup.  feet 
a.  Tbe  United  States  came  second  with  1,495,318  feet ;  while 
feet  were  imported  from  Victoria,  504,008  feet  fi-om  S*)uth 
in,  397,295  feet  frum  Germany,  239,064  feet  from  New  Zealand, 
feet  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  161,919  feet  from  Canada; 
'  Lhe  rough  logs  25,51.^.065  feet  came  from  the  United  States, 
1  feet  from  South  Ansti-alia,  1 6,602,583  feet  from  New  Zealand, 
173,656  feet  from  Canada.  The  bulk  of  the  United  States 
•re  from  Port  Eureka,  California ;  and  the  Canadian,  from 
Dnnd.  The  trade  returns  show  a  somewhat  large  importation 
>  neighbouring  colonies,  but  those  colonies  are  not  the  places 
t9  tiinber  was  grown.  Victoria  sujtplies  the  Riveiina  district ; 
lit  Austmlia,  Broken  Hill,  where  there  ia  a  large  demand  for 
pr  Diining  puiposes. 

jores  which  have  been  given  show  how  small  is  the  eiport 
f3(«w  South  "Wales  in  timber,  and  how  open  it  is  to  develop- 
It  is  in  the  hardwoods  of  the  country  that  the  chief  expansion 
I  nay  be  looked  for.     Australian  hardwood  trees  are  remarkable 
vat  size  of  the  beams  which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  as 
T  the  extreme  strength  and  durability  of  their  wood.     From 
le  given  on  page  G8,  it  will  be   seen  that  the  grey  ironbark  has 
)  to  breaking  equal  to  17,900  lb.  j>er  square  inch,  as  com- 
a  mean  of  11,800  for  English  oak,  and  15,500  for  teak. 
i  the  other    timbers  of  the  colony  has  so  high    a   resistance 
~  g  as  this  description  of  ironbark  ;  but  nearly  all  the  varieties 
greater  stn>ngth  than  oak.     Tlie  absence  of  liranches  for  the 
[lortion  of  the  height  enables  the  timber  to  be  obtained  to  the 
vanta^  :  and  as  full-grown  trees  of  most  varieties  are  rarely 
n  100  feet  high,  with  corresponding  girth,  the  quantity  of  timber 
Ue  is  very  large.     It  will  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
I  of  the  c<ilony  are  in   every  way  suitable  for   building   con- 
on,  wood -blocking,  jetties,  railway  carriages,  and  other  work  in 
dumbility  is  reiinired.      That    the  United  Kingdom  offers  un- 
scope  for  the  woods  of  New  South  Wales  may  be  judged  from 
I  that  it  annually  imports  timber  to  the  value  of  £25,000,000, 
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or  coiisulorabl y  more  thfiii  the  value  of  the  whole  domestic  cxpi 
the  colony.  In  1897  its  import  trade  in  timber  came  to  £25,76 
coniposfid  WA  follows : — 

Hewn :—  £ 

Fir 3,584,949 

Oak  1,020.771 

Teak 867,083 

Unenunieratcd    3O7«830 

.Sawn : — 

Kir 16,115,306 

UiiCEiiimuratcd    324,625 

Staves  569,672 

Furniture  woods  and  hardwoods  : — 

Mahogany    658,188 

Uneuumcratcd    072,237 

House  frjimcs,  littings,  etc 1,146,240 

Total    £25,766,807 

In  this  tra<U^  AuHtmlasia,  with  its  valuable  resources,  shared' 
<;xtenc  of  al>out  i>16r»,00(),  or  O'Gl  pur  cent.  The  largest  partii 
was  Canada,  with  £5,546,073;  Sweden's  share  was  j&59224,4M 
Russia's,  £:),0-J2,SS7  ;  that  of  the  ITiiitetl  States,  £3,778,659; 
Norway  siij)plicd  .£l,iSGG,.")50;  Oennany,  £1,369,040;  France,  £77J 
and  lUiriiiali,  £078,999.  The  hewn  tir  was  pretty  fairly  distribute! 
the  great  countries  of  Europe  :  the  Ignited  States  and  Canada  Mi 
i^realer  part  of  the  oak  ;  Uurniah  KU]»plie(l  from  its  forests  three4o 
of  the  teak:  wliile  inon>  than  half  of  tli(;  unenunierat<nl  hewn  timfal 
furnisluMl  1  .y  ( 'anad.u  The  kini'donis  of  Norway  and  Swe<len,  theBi 
E!n]tirt\  th«'  Canadian  Dctiiiinion,  and  the  United  States  of  Al 
supi.li<'il  th«'  sawn  pine  ;  and  the  staves  were  principally  the  prod 
(lerjiiany,  Kwssia.  and  I  In;  Unit^'d  Slates.  The  larj^cst  suppl 
uiahou'any  eaiii«'  from  Mexico,  L>ritish  Jlonduras,  the  United  State 
tin*  \V<sl  ( 'oa^r  of  Afrira,  whieh  hrtween  them  furnished  59,317  c 
7.*>,  17<i  i'>ns  of  iliis  favourite  woimI  with  Kn<^lish  furniture-m 
Inelinh'd  in  th«;sum  of  £972,1*37  shown  as  the  value  of  other  *'fai 
wo(m1s  and  hanlw«Mnls'  imporleil,  is  £lur)^14r) — the  value  of  26.09 
of  timlxT  im]tort«Ml  fri»m  ih»»c(jh)nies  of  Australasia.  Western  Am 
took  the  Iari:«'sl  sliare  with  £<»9,Ik>1  ;  then  followed  New  South  ^ 
with  .£.'iU,  I. ■».">:  Tasmania,  with  £-J»09  :  and  (^Uieensland,  with  £ 
The  shipments  from  the  iithiT  I'lilonifs  were  very  small,  aniounl 
l)iit  £."»!' 1  tVom  Vii*t(H'ia,  £.'^"k>  frf)in  South  Austndia,  and  XI! 
Nfw  Zt»alaiMl.  Tla;  house  fi*am('s,  tlttiui^'s.  and  joiners'  and  cabina 
w«?n*m<jsily  funii>ht*d  hy  the  l'nit.«'il  Stati-s,  (lermany,  Sweden,  Bl 
and  Kraiier. 

It  is  impossihh*  to  say  how  much  of  the  timber  exports  d 
«M)untrii>s  could  he  <lis[)lae('d  in  the  I  nited  Kingdom  by  Am 
hardwoiNls  auil  fancy  timbers,  but  that  the  quantity  is  conn 
eannut  bo  doubted.     Importers  there  have  takt^n  the  best  kinds  ( 
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nrposes  tliey  had  in  view,  and  for  the  past  two  yeai^a  New 
'ale»  has  been  labouring  to  show,  by  the  distribution  of  piUB" 
,  other  ways^anJ  nut,  an  has  nh'eady  been  piiiuted  out, 
snccess,  even  at  this  early  date — that  many  o£  its  species 
I  prodace  superior  woods  to  tbone  now  used  for  certain  chisses  of 
In  tbe  British  Isles,  wliose  coasts  b.tp.  so  thickly  studded  with 
^  »  v&at  quantity  of  timber  is  used  foi-  piers  and  jetties ;  and 
cUae  of  work  the  turpentine,  grey  gum,  and  box  timbers  are 
I  fitt«d  as  compared  with  the  woods  of  other  countries,  liavinjr 
Miger  life.  For  other  constructive  out*loor  work,  both  ab(i 
r  ground,  in  which  strength  and  durability  iiro  desirable,  for- 
sleepera,  and  the  paving  ol  streets,  tlie  hardwoods  of  tlie  colon] 
'  suitable,  while  some  kinds,  such  as  the  mountain  aah, 
•  the  making  of  furniture.  At  the  Chicago  Exhibition 
ionera  for  New  South  Wales  Railways  showed  six  sleepers,  thi 
k  bad  been  taken  out  of  the  Suburban  line  after  being  in  the  road 
mty-foor  years,  and  three  out  of  the  Western  line, 
r  Zig  Zag,  which  had  been  in  the  road  for  twenty-three  years 
s  slMpers  were  hut  Hltle  the  worse  for  wear.  The  Forest 
mt  nlfio  exhibited  railway  sleepers,  made  of  ironbark  and  red 
^  liaii  stood  the  test  of  seventeen  to  twenty-five  years'  constant 
;  portion  of  the  New  South  Waies  Court  was  laid  with 
t  blue  gum,  blackbutt,  tallowwood,  forext  mahogany,  and  box- 
g  the  suitability  of  these  hardwoods  for  paving  purposi 
I  al^o  tried  for  this  purpose,  but  was  not  succefisful,  beii  _ 
n  the  surface.  The  utility  of  many  woods  for  sudi  pur- 
i  proved  in  Sydney,  the  blocks,  after  subjection  to  heavy 
mona  traffic  for  nearly  ten  years,  having  exhibited  but  slight 
r  Warren,  in  his  work  on  "Australian  Timbers,"  states 
U  continual!;  being  shown  specimens  of  timber,  taken  from 
t  ptlea  in  damp  ground,  which  have  been  in  use  for  forty 
ra  or  more,  and  show  no  signs  of  decay  whatever. 
tfitnn  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  bringing  New  South 
inben  under  the  notice  of  English  buyers,  the  foundation  of  what 
bd  oiay  become  a  profitable  trade  lias  been  laid  on  the  Continent 
toi  In, France  and  Germany  there  is  an  immen.se  opening,  not 
r'hjttdwoods  for  wood-paving  and  railway-carriage  and  waggon- 
)  bnt  for  softwoods,  particularly  the  red-coloured  varieties,  for 
rork.  At  first  the  German  people  were  inclined  to  doubt  the 
!lto  published  in  regard  to  the  timbers  of  this  colony,  but  they  have 
le  fully  alive  to  their  value,  and  are  beginning  to  buy  largely, 
n  steamers  leaving  Sydney  taking  consignments  for  Hamburg 
er  cities  almost  weekly.  Also,  Belgium  has  lately  begun  to  buy 
luth  Waies  turpentine  wood ;  in  fact,  there  are  no  Tiounds  to  the 
tSeK  of  the  export  trade,  provided  only  suitable  varieties  are  sent 
Some  time  ago  the  Government  appointed  an  officer  to  inspect 
d  timber  for  exjiort;  but  only  limited  advantage  is  taken  of  this 
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system  by  Hhii)pei*Hy  and  it  wonld  be  an  undonbtad  benefit  to  the 
08  well  as  to  buyers,  if  in8})ectipn  were  made  ooBipalflory»  fortha 
disguising  the  fact  that  in  the  New  Sonth  Wales  foreito  are  tob 
timbers  of  inferior  quality  but  so  alike  in  coloar  to  the  best  kw 
that  deception  could  easily  be  practised,  and  their  shipment  w«ial 
a  very  preju<licial  effect  on  trade  in  future  years. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Forestry  Department  that  the  area  ol  ii 
lands  l)elou;;cing  to  the  Crown  is  16,87O,U0O  acres,  on  which  i 
sufficient  tiiulier  ready  for  cutting  to  yield  167^  million  sleeps 
that  if  private  lands  are  alM>  taken  into  account  the  number  of  iv 
sKvpers  alone  which  the  colony  can  produce  may  be  set  down  < 
mill  ions,  sufficit^nc  for  no  less  than  n  quarter  of  a  million  ■ 
railway  tiuck.  It  docH  not  follow,  howevor,  that  there  is  any  i^^ 
supply  of  this  wood  available  for  export  to  Europe^  for 
li^ures  ()uote<l  have  to  be  placed  the  large  quantities  of  ironbark : 
ainiually  for  the  public  works  of  the  colony,  and  for  New 
otlier  provinces  of  Australcuda,  while  ho  far  no  provision  baa 
for  the  protection  of  the  young  trees  for  future  generationa 
matter  of  fact^  the  export  of  ironbark,  as  woll  as  turpentine  ■ 
mahogany,  is  to  be  <leprecated,  for  these  three  wooda  are  bsi 
vei-y  scarce,  and  the  remaining  supply  may  well  bo  retained  te 
c*onsumi>tion.  Nothing  is  to  lie  gained  from  the  shipment  ol 
tinilx'i-s  :  there  are  others,  e<iually  goo«l  for  many  of  the  le 
jmrposcs,  of  whicli  there  are  abundant  supplies,  such  as  grejgU 
iTuin,  black ''Utt,  s}^)tted  gum,  brush  box,  and  turpentine.  Csff 
tor  stni'-tural  purfioseR,  none  of  these  will  com^iare  with  ironfe 
I'l'iNikin^i;  sti'ain,  lait  it  is  only  a  matter  of  increasing  the  memkl 
an  iiK'Ii  or  iWii  to  sfouiv  equal  results.  In  point  of  darability,  si 
tilt*  kinds  iiaiiictl  will  bear  favourable  com] )aris«m  with  ironbar^ 
ti»r  i»il»s.  for  wjiifh  this  timber  is  universally  used,  it  is  excelled  I 
u'uni  .-iml  t  iirjM'iit  inc.  <  >tio  result  of  its  wh(»l(*salc  export  is  thi 
I'ost  In  tin-  ht')>art iiii*nt  of  Public  Works  of  sawn  ironbark  fo 
lirii!i:c  wmk  tlin mahout  the  colony.  Some  i<lea  of  this  may  be 
from  the  tact  that  whrri'ius  two  ycai-s  ag(»  sawn  ironl>ark  for  th 
licular  clasK  of  work  couUl  1h»  ivadily  purchosful  in  Sydney  11 
ijiiantities  at  lis.  jmt  liM)  superficial  tVct,  it  is  now  only  obtaim 
-iiiiall  «inantiiirs  at  'JSs.  to  .iOs.  per  100  sujH»rfi<.ial  feet.  Tnlkvi 
Pu"  hridu'**  diM-kiui;  h;is  al.Mi  iiicn^nsi'd  in  price  from  9s.  6d.  to  1 
lUO  sMju-rfi.'i.il  tVi't  to  ll's.  in  1l»s.  (kK 

The  follow inu  is  a  li.st  of  tlie  best  of  the  New  Soath  Walsi 
>vnnils.  with  tin-  puiposes  for  which  tlu'V  an*  most  suited: — 

Warkhnff..  A  hriiiht  of  1(»0  to  -JOO  frot  is  attained  by  tU 
nml  its  diaiiH-tfr  rami's  from  .">  to  i^  f«>('t.  It  has  even  bpoi 
ini»asurini:  I.'j  f»vt  across,  but  this  wiiUh  is  oxceptimaL  li-j 
lirst-cla.ss  wtHKl,  strom:  anil  thirAbU\  ami  suitable  for  houM  OM 
bridge  planking,  pavin;j;  blocks,  ships'  decks,  and  other  povpH 
similar  kind. 
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. — ^This  tanee  reaches  a  height  of  100  to  120  feet,  with  a 
3  to  5  feet  The  timber  is  strong  and  durable,  straight  in 
B  easy  to  work.  It  is  used  in  building  construction  and 
^,  and  for  ships'  planks,  wheel  naves  and  felloes,  paving 
An  inferior  growth  of  the  same  tree  is  known  bj  the 
ooded  Gum, 

nhogany. — ^The  height  of  this  tree  ranges  from  60  to  120 

diameter  from  3  to  5  feet.     Its  wood  is  red  in  colour,  and 

d  durable.     It  is  suitable  for  paving  blocks,  fencing,  beams, 

I  rough  carpentry,  wdile  experts  from  Canada  and  elsewhere 
anced  it  suitable  for  high-class  cabinet-work,  if  properly 

'ibark. — This  tree,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  150 
diameter  of  2  to  5  feet,  gives  one  of  the  very  best  of  hard- 
is  hard,  heavy,  tough,  inlocked,  and  durable.  It  is  suitable 
rders  of  bridges,  railway  sleepers,  poles  and  shafts  of  carriages, 
ike  purposes. 

•  A$h. — ^This  tree  reaches  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  with  a 
!  3  to  4  feet.  Its  wood  is  tough,  durable,  and  elastic ;  and  it 
\  The  timber  is  suitable  for  staves  of  casks,  shingles,  poles, 
iyB,paKngs,  rails,  rough  buildings,  and  some  classes  of  furniture. 

leaved  Ironbark. — A  height  of  100  to  150  feet  is  attained  by 
rith  a  diameter  of  2  to  3  feet  Its  wood  is  hard,  heavy, 
Mocked,  and  durable ;  and  is  suitable  for  railway  sleepers, 
kkes  of  wheels,  poles  and  shafts  of  carriages,  etc. 

e. — ^This  tree  grows  to  mammoth  size  in  the  Southern  districts 
ony.  The  timber  is  strong,  durable,  and  fairly  straight- 
It  is  used  for  paving  blocks,  .  posts,  building  purposes, 
vay  sleepers,  etc. 

ibark. — This  eucalypt  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet, 
ueter  of  3  to  5  feet.  Its  wood  is  highly  valued  for  all  pur- 
lich  strength  and  durability  are  required.     Large  beams  and 

II  way  sleepers,  and  draw-poles,  are  some  of  the  purposes  for 
extensively  used. 

^ale  Ironbark, — ^This  tree  attains  a  height  similar  to  that  of 
mbark,  with  a  diameter  of  i  to  5  feet  Its  wood  is  highly 
I,  being  hard,  tough,  strong,  inlocked,  and  durable.  It  is  used 
onstniction,  and  for  railway  carriages,  poles  of  drays,  spokes 
piles^  beams,  and  other  similar  purposes. 

S^m. — ^This  eucalypt  derives  its  vernacular  name  from  the 
)eanuioe  of  its  bark.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet, 
neter  of  2  to  4  feet  The  timber  is  strong,  close-grained, 
I  durable ;  and  it  splits  well.  It  is  suitable  for  paving  blocks, 
house  building,  girders,   coopers*  staves,    cart  and  buggy 
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SVrinyyhark. — The  Eucalyptus  microrrhi/ncJiOj  or  stringy-bark^ 
to  a  height  of  50  to  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  24  to  54  incfafl 
gives  a  light,  haixl,  strong,  and  close-grained  wood,  which  polisha 
HouK(i  carpentry,  iloonng-boards,  and  fencing  are  some  of  the  pv 
for  which  it  is  most  suited. 

Tallow-wood. — This  tree,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  100  to  15( 
with  a  diameter  of  6  to  8  feet,  gives  a  strong,  durable,  and  ham 
wood,  which  shrinks  less  than  most  Australian  hardwood^ 
rarcily  splits  or  shells.  It  is  largely  used  for  building  purpose!,  C 
ally  for  ilooring;  and  for  boat-building,  piles,  bridge-decking 
paving-blocks.  The  flooring  of  the  fine  new  building  of  the  Eqi 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  in  Sydney,  hiii 
laid  in  panjuotry  with  this  wood. 

TurjyeiUijie. — A  height  of  150  to  200  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  to  I 
is  attained  by  this  tree,  tlie  timber  of  which  is  much  valued  for 
paving-blocks,  posts,  shi])-building,  girders,  and  other  constmctiTl 
poses,  being  strong,  hanl,  heavy,  and  durable,  and  most  difficult  to 

White  Box. — This  tree  grows  from  50  to  60  feet  inheight^i 
diameter  of  20  to  40  inches.  The  timber  is  hard,  tough,  and  d« 
and  possesses  great  lateral  strength.  It  is  suitable  for  nave8|  fl 
scantlings,  Jetty,  and  bridge-piles,  planking,  fencing,  etc. 

Woofh/hntf. — This  eucalypt  reaches  100  to  150  feet  in  height|i 
diametvr  of  l\  to  5  feet.  The  timb<'r,  which  is  strong  and  dun 
suitable  for  housebuilding,  wheelwrights'  work,  fencing,  felloes^  • 
shafts,  etc. 

Present  market  nit(\s  in  Sydney  of  the  principal  hardwood  ti 
an*  as  follow  : — 


KduikI  piU'H:      (•inlcrs :        Scantlini;:  j  Saun  timber  I 
KiiiJ  of  TiinlKT.  per  riiiuiiii;;  }H>r  per  100       eize-S  oUier  ttl 

fo«)t.  culiirfoot.        sup.  fe«t.        lin^,  free  tm 


S.       d.  3.      (I.  8.      d.  8.  d. 

lUftokhutt    14  I     G  8    0  10  6    to 

Hhio  Minn 14  I     «  8    0  !     10  6 

liruili  Uix    I     ;{  17  90  10  6 


It 

...  »» 

I'orvNt  iu:ih  >^aiiy    14  17  9     6  12     6     „ 

i;ivy  iionUuk 17  1     l>  10    0     ■     14     0 


iJivx^iini     1     (J  IS  l>  G  11  G 

MiuiiiiiUii  »sh 1     r>  1     S  10  0  ■     12  0 

.Narro>\  li-.ivfil  irouliaik   ...  17  1     1»  10  0  14  0 

Unl  iroiilurk  17  ID  10  0  '     14  0 

Sho  or  tulo  iroiiKirk 17  19  10  0  14  0 

Si»vitlo.(  L:iini    14  I     G  9  0  '     10  6 

Slriiikivlark     13  1     G  S  G  10  0 

Tiillovv  wfoil    I     (>  \     \\  J)  (5  12  6 

Tur|HMii.Mo    1     .1  1     G  9  0  10  6 

\Vhit»'lH»\   1     :\  1     ti  [)  0  10  6 

WooHybiitt    13  15  8  6  9  6 
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it  of  patting  the  timber  on  board  vesaela  in  Sydney  ia  9d.  per 
'ficial  feet,  in  addition  to  the  prices  quoted  above.  The  freight 
ry  to  London  may  be  stated  at  5s.  to  6s.  per  100  superficial 
!  isiling  veeaeb,  and  8a.  to  lOs.  for  Btcmnera.  Wood-blocking 
a  always  shipped  in  full  cut  sizes,  but  in  long  lengths,  Hay  19  to 
ia  order  to  prevent  cracking  and  the  extra  expense  of  handling ; 
therefore,  only  lie  quoted,  as  in  the  table  above,  at  per  100 
U  feet.  Moreov(^r,  the  wooden  Mocks  used  by  the  municipalities 
md  T«ry  in  size. 

nltwoods  of  the  colony  are  found  chiefly  in  the  brush  forests  of 
t  district,  and  rival  those  o(  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Soma 
Mat  known  of  the  bi'ush  forest  trees  have  wood  grained  and 
noBt  beautifully,  which  ia  capable  of  receiving  the  highest  polid* 
jbers  are  fragrantly  perfumed.  These  wooda  are  adapted  to  tbe 
■cription  of  cabinet-meeting,  and  it  is  strange  that  their  merita 
lave  so  long  escaped  attention.  Amongst  the  chief  varieties  of 
I  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  ivd  cedar,  now  unfortunately 
iring,  the  beautiful  wood  of  which,  somewhat  resembling 
Sy,  U  admirably  adapted  for  the  finer  kinds  of  cabin e^make^3' 
Some  of  tlie  cedar  trees  grow  to  immense  size,  as  much  as  2,500 
st  of  valuable  timber  having  been  obtained  from  one  tree.  In 
I,  to  tbe  cedar  may  be  mentioned  rosewood,  tulipwood,  yellow- 
Ute  maple,  white  beech,  myall,  marblewood,  mock  orange,  red  and 
■w,  and  many  others.  Besides  their  use  for  cabinet-making, 
!  Uifl  brush  timbers  are  of  great  utility  for  the  rougher  kinds  of 
y,  while  some,  both  hard  and  soft  woods,  are  admirably  adapted 
■h-bnilders'  and  coopers'  work.  Tlie  chief  dpscription  of  pins^ 
■  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  Moreton  Bay  white  pine,  found  ift 
t  districts,  as  far  south  as  the  Bellinger.  It  is  soft,  light,  and  easiljr 
t,  and  suitable  for  all  the  interior  womlwork  of  houses,  as  well  as 
making.  The  red  or  black  pine  is  extensively  distributed 
I  Liverpool  Plains,  and  in  the  Lachlan  and  Darling  River 
as  well  as  around  Berrimo.  It  ia  beautifully  marked  in  the 
kea  a  fine  polish,  and  has  an  agreeable  fragrance.  There  ara 
I  other  varieties  of  pine,  but  these  resemble  in  their  roaia 
the  treei4  already  described.  Colonial  deal  is  an  excellent 
and  is  obtained  in  very  large  scantling,  the  tree  frequently 
120  feet  in  height.  It  is  soft.,  close-grained,  easily  wrought, 
rkftbly  free  from  knots.  Its  use,  thei-efore,  is  extensive  for 
akere'  work  and  house  fittings. 
beauty  of  colour  and  grain  of  many  of  these  fancy  timbers 
doubtless,  cause  them  to  be  highly  prized  by  furniture  makeif, 
n  were  brought  under  their  notice.  Even  if  they  could  not  be 
I  in  London  at  the  rates  paid  for  the  wooda  which  are  popular 
nbinet-makers  there  at  present,  that  would  only  bo  a  slight  draw- 
large  proportion  of  tbe  British  public  are  willing  to  pay 
her  i)rice    for   an  article  If  they   can   thereby  obtain  something 
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mneommonly  beautiful.     A  description  of  some  of  the  b«8t  of 
and  fancy  woods  of  the  colony,  with  their  market  values^  etc, 
below  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hardwoods  have  already  bai 
with  : — 

Jieeck — This  tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet 
diameter  of  3  to  5  feet,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  New  Soati 
trees,  giving  a  strong,  white,  close-grained,  and  durable  wood, ' 
easily  worked,  and  is  gi*eatly  valued  for  decks  of  Yeaaelii  i 
turnery,  and  furniture  making.     It  is  very  suitable  for  bedroon 

Jilackbemi. — This  ti-ec  grows  to  a  height  of   120  to  130  fee^ 
diameter  of  4  to  5  feet     The  wood  is  handsome,  dark-coloaiv 
grained,  and  durable.     It  gi*eatly  resembles   walnut,   and  is 
suitable  for  cabinet-making.     Very  handsome  gun-stocks  hin 
made  of  this  timber. 

Black  Oak. — This  timber,  which  grows  from  40  to  50  feet  in 
with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24  inches,  is  also  suitable  for  cabinets 
It  is  used  in  the  colony  for  bullock  yokes,  mauls,  tool  ^^M 
shingles. 

Blackivood  roaclic?s  a  height  of  50  to  80  feet  in  New  Sontk 
with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24  inches.  Like  blackbean,  the  timber 
resembles  walnut,  and  is  one  of  the  colony's  most  serviceable  b 
woods.  It  is  hi^lily  valued  for  all  kuids  of  cabinet-work,  billiari 
and  carriage  building. 

Coachcnod  is  a  light,  soft,  fragrant,  close-grained,  and  tough  « 
is  suitable  tor  coach  and  boat  building,  and  for  cabinet- worL  I 
to  a  height  of  ;">()  to  70  feot,  with  a  diameter  of  12  to  24  inches. 

Colonial  P'mn  rc.ichcs  a  lieii,'ht  of  lOO  to  200  feet,  with  a  diaa 
2  to  4  feet.  The  wood  is  ]mle  in  colour,  and  is  strong  and  da 
kept  continually  dry  or  wet,  but  it  soon  deaiys  if  exposed  altc 
to  dryness  and  diiinpnoss.     It  gives  spare  80  to  100  feet  long. 

Common  or  WhitK  Fuie  varies  in  colour  from  light  to  dark  bit 
is  a  v(;rv  durable,  knotty  wooil,  tiikes  a  gooil  polish,  and  has  a 
of  canifjlior.  It  is  use<l  for  building  purposes.  The  timber  al 
height  of  1)0  to  70  fet*t,  with  a  tUauietei*  of  18  to  24  inches. 

Fi/rest  (f"k  is  auothrr  valuable  wood  for  cabiiLet-makin"r. 
handsome  timber,  i-ath(jr  heavy.     The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of 
with  a  dianu'ter  «>f  2  feet. 

Rimeicoinl  is  one  of  the  l.irgcst  and  best  of  the  trees  of  the 
It  is  a  stronir.  closoicniined.  and  durable  timber,  red  in  colour,  a 
scented,  and  is  of  the  greatest  valu<^  for  all  kinds  of  cabinet-wi 
would  make  an  exe^lient  substitute  for  mahogany,  wliicli  is'  K 
used  by  Knglish  calnnet-makers.  The  tnn;  reaches  a  height  of  ] 
and  its  diitmeter  is  4  to  6  feet. 

Myall.-  This  tree  grows  to  a  h(?ight  of  30  to  40  feet,  with  a  4 
of  18  to  20  incli(\s.  It  is  a  hard,  dunible  wood,  and  is  greatly  c 
for  the  nuinufacture  of  glove  and  handkei-chief  boxes,  etc,  1 
perfume  of  violets  when  unpolislied. 
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■vxod,  which  grows  to  a  hei;;ht  ut  50  to  60  feet,  is  a  i-loae- 
luird,  aii<l  firm  timber.  Its  appearance  is  uncuuiuiun  and 
rtt  being  marked  with  im-gular,  lonffituOina]  Btrettlis  of  bbusk 
am,  mod  it  takfK  a  iio^  polish.     It  would  make  liuRlsome  smtcn 

■Oak.—theCrevilii^  rol/ugta,  which  attains  *  lieight  of  70  to  80 
one  of  the  mOKt  suitable  woods  of  Uie  <xilony  for  buudoir  and 
1  suites.  Its  colour  is  a  light  grey,  beautifully  crossed  with 
waves.  It  puMesiUJS  a  delicate  lustre  when  poHshe^d. 
Ct*iai: — Tliis  i8al«autiful  wood,  much  valued  for  the  manufacture 
itur^  nad  for  tittiiigs  of  houses  and  ahips.  It  is  of  a  dark  red 
and,  although  light  and  easily  wrought,  is  very  durable.  The 
muMily  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  with  a.  diameter  of  G  feet ; 
■a  bena  found  200  fe«t  high,  and  of  u  diameter  of  10  feet. 
W  Ctdar  grows  to  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet,  and  a  diameter  of 
.  Kit.  It  is  close-grained  and  durable,  and  polishes  well.  The 
^  cuitabl«  for  cabinet,  earring,  turning,  and  fancy  work. 

—The  Daphnandra  mieranl/ia  attains  a  height  of  100 
,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet.     The  wood  is  yellow  in  colour, 
at ;  it  is  clo!ie-grsined,  eitaily  wrought,  and  polishes  well,  and 
Mutable  for  cabinet-making. 

wood  is  aiiotluT  timber  yellon'  in  colour.  Tt  is  soft  and  ailky  to 
h,  cluae-graiiied,  and  eaetily  wrought.  Thin  wood  is  also  suitable 
Mtt-niakio;^.  and  is  oonsidered  to  be  sujierior  to  the  satinwoud 
1  the  Englisli  funiittire  trade. 

um  niac — Tliis  is  another  white  beech.  It  is  smaller  in  its  pro- 
I  tlian  Che  bec«h  already  described,  and  grows  to  a  height  <ii 
0  ftet,  with  tt  diameter  of  2  feet.  It  is  used  for  similar  purpoSM. 
(cJlowing  tAble  shows  the  values  in  Sydney  of  the  softwoods  eo^j 
beil  above,  cot  in  planks  or  flitches  : — 


Ximl  ol  TUntwr. 


a.  d. 

UyftU    I  35  0 

Tulip-wood I  40  0 

BilkyOafc 25  0 

Red  cedar   '  30  0 

12    D      |l  Yellow  eudor  j  30  0 

YeUow-waod    '  25  0 

Satinwood    30  0 

21i.  Il  lignnmiritB    2*  0 
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Eucalyptus  Oil. 

A  volatile  oil,  which  is  extensively  used  for  medicinal  purpc 
in  manufactures,  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  varies  ae 
to  the  species  and  the  district  in  which  it  is  found  ;  but  the  per 
yielded  by  a  few  of  the  best  known  kinds  may  be  set  down  as  ni 

Eucalyptus  amt/gdaJina..... 3*313  per  cent. 

,,         oUoisa  *. 1*250      „ 

,,         leucQxylon   1*060      ,, 

,,  goniocalyx  0*914      „ 

,,         globulus    0*719      „ 

The  E.  amygdalina  and  the  E,  globulus  give  the  principal  oib 
merce.  The  latter  species  takes  kindly  to  foreign  soil  and  climi 
its  cultivation  has  rendered  habitable  parts  of  countries  which  oti 
would  have  been  hot-beds  of  fever.  Algeria  and  California  are 
able  competitors  with  Australia  and  Tasmania  for  the  supply 
requirements  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  eucalyptus  oil.  A 
of  the  exports  of  this  article  is  only  kept  at  Sydney.  In  1 
shipments  from  this  port  consisted  of  the  following : — 


Countrj-. 

PackafTGA. 

Value. 

G  ermaii  v 

No. 

145 
5 
2 

1 

£ 
1,038 
14 

Japan    

United  States 

11 

Xew  Guinea    

3 

Total 

153 

1,066 

FiSHEKIEl 

s. 

The  seas  that  wash  tlie  shores  of  New  South  Wales  aboui 
tish,  but  this  soiiree  nf  wi'iilth  to  the  eolon}*  has  been  greatly  n^ 
Splendid  lishing-groiinds  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  thi 
which  presents  nuuiy  natural  features  peculiarly  favourable 
existence  of  a  very  large  supply  of  the  best  food  fishes.  Jn  tb 
waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and  estuaries,  and  in  the  vast  lal 
lagoons  comnuinicating  with  the  sea,  are  found  shelter  and  suat 
iis  well  as  excellent  breeding-grounds.  The  principal  fislies  Co 
the  coast  are  not  iiiij^mtory,  and  as  a  consequence  may  nearly 
l)e  procuretl  in  the  market  It  is  uimecessary  to  dwell  here 
value  of  the  many  food  lishes  to  be  found  in  the  waters  of  the 
as  that  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  "  Fauna"; 
be  sufficient  to  repeat  that  the  late  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison-Woodi  pli 


t  has  frequently  given  its  iittention  to  the  matter,  with, 
mt  barren  results  up  to  the  present  time. 
Mt  effort  of  the  Govemnient  to  place  the  incinstry  on  &  basis 
it  m^;ht  be  boilt  up  to  the  large  proportions  to  which  it  ought 
a  stt&in  was  the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  in  1891 
rpoee  of  reporting  on  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  object 
This  body  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  the  state  of  the 
ind  risited  several  of  the  other  colonies  in  order  to  see  per- 
lat  had  been  and  was  being  done  in  regard  to  the  fisheries, 
dt,  they  recommended  in  their  report,  which  was  presented 
nrat  in  June,  1895 — that  further  legislation  be  passed  for 
n  of  regulating  the  industry  ;  a  systematic  exploration  of  the 
le  in  a  properly  equipped  trawling  vessel,  to  determine  the 
a  of  the  dee[v«ea  hsheriea ;  live  Ssh  transmitted  to  market 
of  well-boata;  refrigerating  cars  adopted  for  transmission  of 
ul ;  a  central  fish  market  erected  near  Darling  Harbour 
renninus,  wit&  arhaa  and  suburban  auxiliary  markets ;  the 
1  abohshed,  and  authority  given  to  fishermen  to  vend  their 
fish-carts  substituted  for  the  present  system  of  hawking 
it  and  barrow  ;  and  other  proposals  of  an  important  character 
L  Towards  the  close  of  1896  a  Covemment  Bill  for  the 
alation  of  the  fisheries  and  the  fishing  industry  was  prepared 
Dted  to  Parliament,  but  the  measure  was  dropped  owing  to 
le  of  business,  and  has  not  been  taken  up  again.  However, 
I  recommendations  of  the  Commission — that  which  HUggested 
txperiments  off  the  coaat — was  carried  into  effect  in  1898,  the 
nt  flt«amer  Thtlia  being  fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  The 
its  were  deemed  successful ;  but  it  had  not  ))cen  neriously 
h»t  deep-sea  fishing  with  the  trawl  could  be  properly  con- 
Qvided  Uie  operations  were  carried  out  by  experienced  hands. 
required  ia  some  inducement  to  experienced  men  to  devote 
tel  to  the  development  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Australian 
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The  marine  iishcries  embrace  three  divisions — ^tfae  NcMther 
ing  fruiu  the  Tweed  liiver  southerly  to  Port  Stephens ;  t 
division,  from  Port  Stephens  to  St.  George's  Basin  ;  and  the 
division,  from  St.  George's  Basin  to  Cape  Howe.  Each  of  t 
sions  con)])ri.si»«  many  important  grounds.  The  inland  fisheri 
very  important,  including  chiefly  the  rivers  Murraj,  Mnm 
Lachlan,  and  Darling :  and  Lake  George.  Every  fiAermai 
waters  must  apply  fur  a  license  yearly,  the  fee  being  10&,  whichi 
to  half  tlio  amount  if  the  license  i.s  issued  in  the  seocmd  half  oi 
A  license  must  also  be  taken  out  for  every  fishing-boat,  the  fee 
which  likewise  is  reduced  by  one-half  if  granted  after  tho  3i 
Penalties  are  imi)0Hed  br  the  Fisheries  Acts  for  breaches  of  t 
tions  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  nunibtT  of  tishing-boat  licenses  issued  during  the  year 
378,  and  tlie  numljer  of  licenses  granted  to  fishermen  was 
fees  received  for  thest^  1,241  licenses  amounting  to  £li 
class  of  iioat  usi'J  for  fishing  pur]K)ses  in  New  South  Wales  is 
very  little  imjirovement  is  likely  to  result  to  the  industry  if  d 
fishermt-n  are  Ii'ft  unaided  with  their  primitive  appliances,  and 
a  better  class,  provided  with  capital,  are  not  induced  to  tal 
industry.  Tiu*  bulk  of  the  fish  ln-nught  into  Sydney  cornea 
station^  in  the  Home  division,  as  the  fi.shermen  cannot  venture 

Fur  tin-  pui'pjse  of  oyster  culture,  the  Crown  grants  leases  ol 
shores  of  ti'lal  waters,  which  nuiv  Ix*  deiine<l  as  between  the  i 
and  mean  low  water  mnrk.  The  rental  is  20.s.  per  annum  for 
linear  vanls.  The  maximum  length  for  wliicli  a  lens<^  luav  b( 
is  2,00U  vards  ;  but  a.^  the  sam<'  iHTs<m  mav  take  out  more 
lease,  tin- ])Oii ion  of  .«lu»iv  which  may  1m»  acquired  is  prad 
ivfitrieiril  liv  till'  Ov-I'T  Fish<*ri«'s  Art.  Tlu'  li'a«?  may  bi»  ti 
t-erm  of  T^ri  vr;i.rs.  Ij-asc^  of  di-e!)water  or  natural  ovster  bed 
granri-il  t'i»r  an  nrea  not  cxciM'din;::  -"»  acres,  at  a  rental  which 
Ik*  Icr^s  tliriii  X-  ]mt  iicn*.  Durinu'  the  year  1S97,  153  applic 
le;L*Ps  of  nrr-iis  ot"  iroui  H>0  to  1,000  yards,  iifjiresenting  a  tot 
■»3, 1G7  yapis,  wtm*  iw.uic  :  while  at  the  eiwl  of  the  year  tlM 
leases  numlM'nM}  |s<,  ami  thelenirth  of  foreshore  held  was  170,' 
Tli«'  <le|iosits  p,:irl  witli  the  i'i]»])li«*ations  for  leasiis  amounted 
whiU*  tli«'  niitals  pkiimvimI  from  hiisinl  areas  came  to  i>l,707  i 
year. 

Owini,'  to  h.-nl  manai;«Mm'nt.  th<'  nvster-beds  of  Port  Jacl 
Stfphi'iiN  I  111'  MawkcNhnrv,  and  tlir  i*»hoaihavrn  weiv  gneatlv  i 
that  t!n'  i.:irki':s  ot  Sydney  h:iv»'  Tt>  drpmd  uj»on  the  lj€ 
Mannin:;.  t-n*  itichmond,  and  other  nortlu'ni  rivers,  as  well 
l>eyond  tlif  colfniy,  for  tlieir  supply  of  (•yst^-rs.  The  appoi 
the  Fisih-rit-i  Commission  in  IS  so  pi-ohalily  ]H'event^*d  the  ent 
tion  of  thi'  oyster  industry  in  New  South  Wales,  though  thfii 
of  the  < 'omiiii.vsion  have  lifvn  much  impelled  thi*ough  lack  oi 
legislation  to  enable  them  to  chtx*k  tin*  iuipi'ovidence  of  the  In 
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eseceptions,  strip  the  oyster-beds  without  reg.ird  to  futun^ 
f.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  establishuieut  of  ''  pares  " 
feme  which  may  be  seen  along  the  coasts  of  France  and  Belgium, 
m  oyster  culture  is  conduct^  on  scientiiic  principles,  would  be 
tive,  as  the  demand  for  this  delicacy  is  great,  and  continually 
During  the  year  1897,  14,701  bags  of  oysters  were  obtained 
kMw  tidal  waters  of  the  colony,  being  a  satisfactory  increase  on  the 
a  III  previous  years ;  while  in  addition  to  this  supply,  2,767  bags  of 
m  were  imjiorted  from  other  colonies,  their  value  being  set  down 
9^103.  Of  this  quantity,  1,518  bags  came  from  Queensland,  an<l 
'flreai  New  Zealand.  A  bag  of  oysters  contains  3  bushels,  and  at 
fcngiiining  of  1899  the  price  per  bag  of  good  oysters  in  Sydney 
pd  from  35s.  to  40s. 

Tbe  Wuale  Fisheries. 

It  a  time  when  cfibrts  are  being  uwule  to  revives  the  wlialo  fishery,  it 
Ling  to  trace  the  history  of  what  was  in  the  early  days  re^anlod 
ly  atf  likely  to  become  the  staple  industry  of  the  colony.    In  tht* 
1791,  three  sliips  are  recorded  as   having  sailed   from    Sydney 
for  "  the  fishery."      Those  were  all  convict  transports,  on^* 
bvUch,  the  Britannia,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the   whaling  iirm   of 
PmI  Enderby  and  Sons,  is  said  to  have*  l>een  the  first  ship  to  pursue 
on   the  Australian  coast.      In  171) 3,  Enderby  joined  the 
Government  m  the  e.xi>euse  of  fitting  out  a  ship  to  undertake  a 
to  the  South   Seas,  with   a  view  to  extend  the  whale  fishery 
);and  in  die  following  year  the  ships  of  this  enterprising  speculator 
iMtively  engaged  in  wlialing  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand.     1 1  wils 
of  ships,  such,  for  instance,  as  th<Kse  owned  by  Cani])1x'll,  one 
rliest  of  Australia  s  merchants,  to  import  teas  and  sugars  t'roiL 
and   British  manufactures  from  England,  such  as  cotton  and 
goods,  hats,  and  other  articles,  and  to  obtain  a  n;tum  carsro  of 
ikins,  although  the  oil  export  was  relin(|uislied  subsequently  on 
;of  the  duty  imposed  on  its  importation  into  England.  The  whale 
.|)articiilarly  flourishing  during  the  first  years  of  the  colony's 
Lt,  and  it  ailbrded  employment  to  a  considerable  numlier  of 
In   1802,  ships  were  again  des]iatched  to  pursu<^  the  whaling 
kitry  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  ;    but  according  to  the  evidence 
Mr.  Campbell,  given  in  1812,  the  oil-fishery  in  Australian  waters  was 
a  entirely  stopped,  as  the  duty  and  the  heavy  freights  prevent<'d  its 
ppftation  into   England,  and  colonial  vessels  were  not  allowed   to 
Ki^Me  beyond  the   limits   of  tlie   territory.     The   sealing   industry 
^  Iftowever,  continuously  pursued.     In  1823,  the  firm  of   Eiulerby 
1  fiooB  fitted  out  a  ship  to  prosecute  the  fishery  otf  the  Srychelh^ 
trnda^  and  the  southern  branch  of  the  industry'  experience<l  a  decide<l 
itaL 

7p  to  this  time  no  sperm  oil  had  arrived  in  England  save  that  imported 
the  ships  engsged  in  the  actual  fishery  of  the  animal,  but  in  1^>23 
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or  ntl'.cr  niacliinery  for  extracting  gold  l^ecomes  entitled.     Speciil! 
of  increased  are-iis  may  also  be  granted  for  gold-mining  purposei 
unusual  ditHculties  exist  in  working  the  ground  ;  but  in  any 
the  iiiaxinnnn  area  cannot  exceed  100  acres.     The  number  of 
rights  issue<l  during  1897  was  29,455,  and  the  revenue  derived 
from  amounted  to  X5,477. 

Tt   is   only  the   holder  of  a   minor  h  right  who  may   take 
gold- mining  lease.     The  area  for  which  an  ordinary  lease  is 
ranges  from  1  U)  25  acres,  or  less  than  1  acre  byconversion  of  a 
tenement :  and  the  term  for  which  it  may  be  taken  out  rangei 
one  to  tiftet»n  y(iars.     The  annual  rent  i>avable  is  fixed  at  £1 
or  portion  theiTH if  ;  and  wlien  application  is  made  for  the  lease, 
year's  rent  must  b(;  paid,  together  with  a  sur\'ey  fee  ranging  in 
fn)m  £1  f«»r  1  acre  to  £3  10s.  for  20  to  25  acn^     One  man 
emj)loy(»d  for  every  2   acres   of   giimnd    t«iken   up.     No 
mortgag(»,  .sub-lease,  or  encumbrance  can  b(*  made  in  connection 
gold-mining  least*  unless  with  the  siinction  of  the  Secretary  for 
The  holfler  of  a  miner's  right  or  of  a  lease  under  the  Act  of  187 
apjily  foi*  a  perinit  to  mine  for  gold  or  for  any  other  mineral 
roafls,  streets,  navigable  waters,  «)r  connnons  or  resen'es.     Hm 
payable*  under  an  authority  to  mine  for  gold  is  lOs.  per  acre  per 
but   in  the  case  of  small  areiis,  the  holding  of  miners'  rights 
imposed  as  a  condition  inst«';ul  of  the  payment  of  rent.     A 
w»arch  for  gold  on  a  residential  leas<>  on  a  gold-field  may  be 
the  lessee  ther(;of,  or  to  any  jiersrm  cithcT  than  thtj  lessee,  proi 
bi'   the  holder  of  a  miner's  right.     Business  licenses,  operating 
gold-lields,  are  grantetl  at  the  rate  of  20s.  jH*r  annum,  or  lOtL 
months  from  date  of  issue.     Thev  c'lititle  the  holder  to  tlie 
for  tlie  purpose  of  residence  or  of  carrying  on  busim^s,  of  on* 
of  an   acre   in    township  sites,   or  of    1    acn»  on  other  Crown 
"Within  t\vrMtv-ei«'ht  clear  davs  after  th»*  issue  of  the  c^'rtiticatec 
ditional  registration,  imytrovements  in  buildings  nmst  Ih'  made  to 
\alne  of  £iU,  otherwise  the  area  taken  u]j  is  deemed  to  be  abai 
l)nrini,'  the  year  1^97  there  were  issued  2,.*)^3  business  licenses,  thai 
tln-refrom  amounting  to  .£1,315. 

iJefore  the  «-lose  of  tiie  year  189i»,  when  an  Amending  Act 
passed,  a  miner's  rij^ht  oiuhl  not  be  used  in  connectiim  with  the 
for  ami  the  winning  of  minerals  other  tiian  gold,  the  equii 
putluirity  In'ing  termed  a  mineral  lie!'iis<'.  Now,  a  miner's  right 
on  tlie  holdiT  all  the  rights  and  benetits  securiMl  by  a  mineral  li 
anri  the  fft?!  payable  for  the  latti-r,  which  was  formerlv  20b.  fori 
y(»ar,  has  been  !*«'<luce<l  to  5s.  for  twelve*  months  and  28.  6d.  toti 
months,  as  in  the  case  of  a  min(?r's  right.  For  the  purjxise  of 
for  oj)al,  tin*  h«)ldtr  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  minend  license  iH 
to  take  ]iossession  of  anrl  to  occupy  400  by  100  feet  of  Crown 
ami  for  other  minerals  an  area  of  40  aen*s  ;  but  the  area  which 
occupied  for  the  pur[H»se  of  mining  for  and  winning  mil 
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J  100  fieet  by  100  feet  in  iho  oiise  of  optil,  ami  i  acreB  in  t 
Xher  niinurak     A  iiuiieral  proH)>ei;tiug  tireu  is  the  term  applil 
locuupiMl  ill  tieantliing  for  minerals,  anil  n  mineral  claim 
>  butd  occupied  iu  iiiiitiiig  for  niicl  winning  niiacrals.     F( 
mt  iKiu-cliitig  for  coal,  Iho  liolciera  of  sixteen  miners'  rights  or 
'  arjiMM  mny  conjittntly  take  poasesaitin  of  n-Jt  more  than  640 
ItRw  tninrnU  pro>ip«cting  area  ;  and  fur  any  other  mineral  than 
or  opal,  l.lm  holdcpN  of  two  rights  or  licenses  miiy  take 
tif  not  more  thiin  SO  aci'ea.     The  extent  of  luiid  which  may 
I  poHHorMiou  of  conjointly  as  a,  ininei'ul  i-Iairn  ia  not  niortt  than 
ft^rtite  buldera  of  thnw  miners'  rights  or  inijienil  ticenstw,  in 
"BATftU  other  than  cool,  gold,  or  opal ;  and  not  moi 
I^IbM,  by  the  holdera  of  four  miners'  rights  or  r 
'■aeof  o]iikl.     Within  twenty-eight  day h  of  the  discover 
ipit-r  at  a.  prospeetiiig  area  mUNt  mark  off  and  occupy  a 
D  200  fe«'t  by  200  feet,  which  must  bo  worked  by  not  lei 
n.  In  the  caw  of  other  mineruls,  applicntion  must  be  mad 
rty  days  of  diHcovery  for  the  cotiverHion  of  the  proapectin 
inerul  leiisehold     A  liolder  of  a  mineral  license  is  allows 
r  the  purposo  uf  n'sidenee,  a  pieee  of  land  not  esoeedin^ 
r  of  an  aure,  and  is  entitied  to  the  use  of  water  undepfl 
I.     In  the  course  of   the  year  I89T,  1,294   minemlg 

e  derivable  therefrom  being  £335. 
D  ia  gnknted  for  the  purpose  of  mining  for  any  othora 
[,  and  it  In  not  necewtary  that  the  applicant  for  audi  1 
older  of  *  miner's  rigiit  or  a  mineral  license.     In  the  1 
)  niiniiDum  nnuL  which  may  he  leased,  unless  with  the 
it  of  th<?  Si^cretary  for  Mines,  is  40  acres,  and  the  maximum 
;  for  other  minerals  the  area  niuy  nut  be  more  than  80  acres, 
)  ocrets  except,  an  in  the  case  of  coal,  with  the  sanctioa  , 
;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  holding  □ 
The  term  for  which  n  lease  may  be  granted  rangflBH 
t  to  twenty  years,  and  tli«  annual  rent,  which  is  payable  in  " 
b  in  at  the  rale  of  5s,  |>er  acre.     Coal-mining  leases  carry  a  ' 
■Cif  6d.  per  tun  upon  all  coal  raised,  the.rent  being  payable  until 
Ut  it)  i!xct«ded  by  the  royalty,  when  the  latter  only  becometi 
Bieacrvcd  lanils  may  bi.-  leased  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
ntU,  unl«as  the  minerol  sought  is  coal,  in  which  case  the 
I  is  llxmi  at  2k.  per  acre  if  the  surface  of  the  land  or  any 
it  i*  mquired.  Is.  6d.  per  aeto  where  no  surface  is  required,  and 
•  if  wholly  under  water.     The  royalty  payable,  bow 
u  that   charged   iu   leaseti  of   Crown    lands.     The    lalionr  j 
8  u(  ibe  leiosea  mentione<I  are  proposed  by  the  applicant,  and  I 
L  to  approval  by  thu  Secretary  fur  Mines,     All  dealings  iaim 
Qott  wttb  tliem!  leaaes  am  the  same  as  in  guld-mlninji;  leases.    ThA  M 
■-  '.t  a  niiiK-r**  right,  w  of  a  lejise  under  the  Act  of  18T4,  may  be"! 
-1  ui  aathority  to  mine  for  minerals  under  roads,  streets,  navigabWA 
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waters,  f»r  coiiiinons  or  reserves.  Yor  coal  the  rent  itt  28.  per 
annum,  with  a  royalty  of  6d.  per  ton  of  large  coal  and  3d.  p 
small  coal.  If  the  royalty  exceeds  the  rent,  then  the  formei 
payable.  In  the  case  of  other  minerals  except  gold,  the  royaltji 
is  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value,  with  4  rent  similsi 
charged  for  coal  lands.  In  the  case  of  small  aresB  the  hok 
mineral  license  may  be  imposed  as  a  condition  in  lieu  of  pa; 
rent. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1897,  the  area  held  under  lease 
for  gol<l  was  17,524  acres,  and  for  other  minerals  71,781  acre& 
a  total  of  89,305  acres  of  Crown  lands  held  under  mining  lease, 
application  to  lease,  the  area  of  auriferous  Crown  lands  ] 
9,198  acres,  und  of  lands  ii{>on  which  other  minerals  were  bein| 
13,466  acres,  giving  a  total  of  22,661  acres  of  Crown  lauds  he 
application  to  lease. 

MiNiN(j  ON  Private  Lands. 

Certain  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  colony  have  been  aliena 
time  to  time,  subject  to  various  reservations  in  rcspect  of  ; 
other  niinei-als  which  might  aft^'rwards  l)e  found  therein.  Otl 
ai^ain,  have  Ixh'u  iilienated  witiiout  any  such  reservation  ;  but 
the  established  law  of  England  that  the  right  to  the  royal  n» 
does  not  pass  from  the  Crown  unless  l.>y  (express  conveyanc 
uliniated  huids  has  the  precious  metal  nMuained  the  proper! 
State.  Und«*r  the  Crown  I-iinds  Act  of  1884  owners  of  lands  i 
under  tiiat  Act,  or  under  any  Act  thereby  repealed,  and  in  n 
which  the  right  to  minerals  was  reserved  by  the  Cixjwn,  were 
]ierinit.s  to  nMiiovc  such  inineriils,  subject  to  tlit*  payment  of 
und  under  th**  Minin;^  Act  of  1SS9  autliorities  might  bo  issui 
jxTscn  to  di;;  juul  sj-arch  for  ^old  and  other  minerals  on  all  lani 
aft«T  till'  connm-ncemeut  of  tli'.*  Act,  mi^liL  be  sold  conditio 
auction,  in  virtue  of  impi-ovrincnts.  or  ot]n'rwis(»,  and  upon  8 
which  had  l>e('n  or  should  thereafter  l)c  leased  conditiomilly  u 
Crown  r^ands  Act  of  1S,^4  :  and  in  the  event  of  these  huirlM  bei 
to  contain  ^'old  or  other  minerals,  ju-ovision  was  made  for  the  cai 
of  the  Side  or  lease.  The  Minin;^  <m  Piivate  Jjands  Act,  n 
jiassed  in  June,  1S91,  ]»ro\i(liM|,  however,  for  the  conversion  ini 
leases  of  all  permits  of  this  kiiul  which  had  l>et'n  grant^ni  to  0 
])rivate  lands  for  the  j»uriMi>.'  of  removing  gold,  silver,  lead, 
antimony,  provided  a] (plication  was  made  within  two  mont] 
|i:ussin;;  of  tht^  Act  :  and  in  all  cases  where  a  sju'cial  lease  wjisbq 
payment  of  royalty  ce:ih«d.  Hut  in  respect  to  all  other  mil: 
payment  of  royalty  by  owners  of  private  lands,  as  reserved  in 
mits  ;:ranted  under  the  Cniwu  Lands  Act  of  1884,  and  tha 
issue  Searching  [H*rmits  under  th**  Mining  Act  of  1889,  "were  ■ 
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To  ^Id -mining,  all  lands  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation 
!  courHc,  open  ;  but  to  mining  for  the  other  metals,  only  those 
in  respect  to  which  the  rights  are  expressly  i-eservod  in  the  Crown 
L  Tlie  surface  of  lands  enclosed  and  under  cultivation  is,  except 
dhe  eonsent  of  the  d^-ner,  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act ; 
9M0I  of  such  lands  below  the  sui*face,  at  such  depths  as  may  be 
ant  to  protect  the  surface  fnjm  damage,  may  be  granted.  Lands 
a  the  l>oundarieB  of  any  town  or  village  are  exempt,  unlewH 
■med     by    the    Governor  to   come  within   the  ojieration  of  the 

Cniwn  lands  held  und<T  certain  forms  of  lease,  or  reserved 
hrioiis  public  purfKWes,  also  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  if  a 
i  proclamation  to  that  efl<*ct  ho.  issued. 

p  ho1dt*r  of  a  miners  right  or  a  nuneral  license  may  ol)tain  an 
fity,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  l)ut  n'n(*wahh»  in  the 
Mion  of  the  warden,  ]H;rmitting  him  to  ent(T  upon  j)rivate  lands 
be  puqiose  of  prosf>ecting  for  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  or  antimony. 
im  is  defined  by  the  warden,  having  reganl  to  the  nature  of  the 
Dt  If  hr-  sought  for,  and  mining  o])enitions  may  l.>e  Ciirrieil  on 
ct  to  the  ])aymcnt  of  rent  and  conipensation  fixed  by  the  WHitlen. 
rent  is  [)ayable  quarterly  in  advance.  Tlie  area  must  not  exceed 
ires  in  the  case  of  ordinary  auriferous  lands,  nor  40  aci-es  where  tlu» 
nl  conditions  will  render  mining  operations  diilleult  and  costly  ; 
e for  other  minerals  thit  maximum  an^a  is  ^>0  iicres.  Tiiese  authorities 
\m  converted  intfi  leases,  the  n*i\t  ])ayable  Ixring  £1  per  acre  per 
Ml  The  term  of  the  lease  cannot  exceed  20  yea  re,  })ut  subject  to 
ab  conditions  renewal  for  a  similar  peril mI  may  Ix*  oljtained.  In 
Minin*'  ono  n\an  nmst  l>e  empl«»veil  for  evcTV  5  acres  :  and  in 
Dg  for  silver,  Iciwl,  tin,  tand  antimony,  <me  man  for  every  10  acres. 
Ben  of  privat(>  lands  may  obtain  s{>ecial  leases  for  mining  pur[)Oses 
kwt  payment  of  n»nt.  Tliey  an?  also  })rivilege<l  to  entei*  into  agree- 
itivith  hohlei's  of  miners'  rights  or  minersil  lieens(»s  for  tlie  latter  U) 
^  pOffiesMon  of  the  land  for  mining  purp«i?es  as  if  it  were  Crown 
L  In  such  cases  it  is  not  necessarv  to  take  out  a  lejise  under  the 
;  but  the  land  must  Ix*  held  and  worked  subject  to  the  regulations 
e Mining  Jjoanl  in  force  for  the  time  l)eing.  Subject  to  the  a])proval 
be  S«»cretary  for  Klines,  owners  may  also  make  agreements  with 
fct  to  lands  other  than  alluvial  auriferous,  or  gnint  lenses  of  the 
\f  the  area  and  lab<jur  conditions  being  similar  to  those  fixed  and 
ted  in  connection  with  other  leases  granted  under  this  Act.  Kv(»ry 
Nnent  or  leas«*  of  this  kind  must  lie  i-egistereil  within  fourtt»en  days. 
pitiKpecting  license  may  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  a  min(^r's  right 
wering  him  to  enter  upon  any  ]»rivat<*  lands  opt*n  to  gold-mining, 
wt  otherwise  utiliseil  under  the  Act,  for  the  puipose  of  <ligging  and 
\un^  for  gold.  Before  mining  operations  are  begun  a  dej»osit  must 
id  to  cover  any  damage  which  may  \ye  caused  to  tlie  surfiice  of  the 
id.  If  payable  alluvial  gold  is  discovered  the  land  may  b^-s 
nod  by  the  State,  the  discoverer  having  a  prefereut  right  to  i^ 
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prospecting  claim.  The  Crown  has  also  the  power  to  resume  hu 
taining  auriferous  quartz  veins,  provided  the  consent  of  the  on 
obtained ;  and  the  prospector  who  discovered  the  vein  may  wf 
a  lease. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1897,  the  area  of  private  lands  held 
lease  was  11,625  acres,  while  other  3,076  acres  were  held  onda 
cation  to  leasa  On  the  same  date,  permits  to  mine  for  gold  < 
acres  of  reserved  lands  were  in  existence,  while  the  area  of  R 
lands  held  under  permits  to  mine  for  other  minerals  was  28,550 1 


Miners  Employed  and  Production. 


The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  number  of  persons  a 
engaged  in  the  principal  departments  of  mining  during  each  of  ti 
seven  years.  The  figures  are  given  on  the  authority  of  th^  rata 
the  Mines  Department: — 


Miners  eniplo3-cd  at  end  of  eftch  year. 


Mineral. 


Ijm.    !     18M. 


Gold    ;  11,166 

Silver  aiid  silver-lead  ...  7,645 

Copper    I  481 

Tin  I  1,951 

Coal 

Shale   


9,049 


11,957    17,2071  21,434^  22,2(r7 


5,889      4,709      4,208,     4,658     5,5S8 


500  283  645 

1,657,  2,024  1,542 

i           '  I 

10,820    10,514  10,028  9,131 

I  I 

260         396  38")  297 


Other  minerals 


Total 


^1 


185 


OQ7 


i30 


486 


32,508    28,242    30,122    33,516 

i 


The  value  of  mining  machiucr}*  may  bo  approximately  aet  d 
£2,500,000.  Of  this,  £1,071 ,000  repivsents  the  value  of  machiai 
plant  used  ill  connectiou  with  coal  and  shale  mines,  £546|0 
macliinerv  employed  on  the  si  Ivor- fields,  £697,000  that  on  thegoll 
and  £180,000  that  on  other  mineral  fields,  principally  copper  an 

The  summary  given  l>elow  shows  the  vahio  of  the  productiOB 
various  minerals  ^ince  their  first  disco\'ery,  as  well  as  thA  V 
minerals  won  in  the  year  1897.     It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  H 
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iead  wntaineil  in  the  ore  exported  from  Broken  Hill  and         H 

but  an  Pstimate  liosed  wn  the  best  daU  available  gives  their        ■ 
yer,  £18,877,577,  and  lead,  £5,230,708.                                          | 

■ 

MlnenL 

Daring  laff. 

ToendollSW. 

£ 

1,088,413 

1,698,2.39 

1,230,W1 

40,612 

4fi,392 

49.900 

283,174 

3,612 

800 

398 

53ft 

142,203 

£ 

44.488,371 

24,108,285 

33,049,372 

1,830,825 

229,841 

»i.346,418 

4,3.''>1,343 

187,011 

89,012 

16,368 

7.397 

396.081 

J^in-wb - 

4,iW3,320 

114,955.324 

36  Been  that  the  colony  has  produced  vanous  minerals  of        V 
llde  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miUiona  sterling.     In          ^ 
with  this  estimate  of  production,  it  may  be  explained  that 

lie  Department  of  Mines.      The  ores  f.f  these  metals  are 
i  large  quantities  to  be  smelted,  and  the  refined  copper  and 
oductiun  of  this  smelting,  are  usually  exported  as  domestic 
d  appear  as  such  in  the  mining  returns.    This,  of  course,  is  an 
(,  from  the  heading  "Sundry  Minerals"  some  of  the  items, 

■t  of  the  Mines  Departiuent,  have  been  rejected  in  preparing 
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Metallic  Minerals — Gold. 

Amongst  the  metallic  minerals  found  in  the  colony,  gold 
foremost  place,  both  on  account  of  the  quantity  which  has  been  i 
now  being  misecl,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  discovery  of  ths 
met^I  has  had  on  the  settlement  of  the  countr}%  Tlie  date  of  tlie  due 
of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  for  a  long  time  the  theme  of 
controversy,  and  the  (juestion  as  to  the  original  discoverer  was  kp 
puted.  It  is  now  agreed,  In)wever,  tliat  the  existence  of  gold  was  k 
to  the  authorities  during  the  early  days  when  the  ci>lony  was  a(N 
settlement,  but  for  obvious  »Stiite  reasons  the  matter  remained  i 
The  tirst  authentic  record  of  its  disco verv  is  cont-ained  in  an  a 
from  Assistant-Surveyor  James  McBrian's  Field-book,  bearinf 
16th  February,  liS-23,  in  which  the  following  note  appears  :- 
8  chains  50  links  to  river,  and  marked  gum-tree — at  this  place  II 
numerous  particles  of  gold  in  the  sand  and  in  the  hills  conTMH 
the  river."  TIk^  river  refern?d  to  is  the  Fish  River,  at  about  15 
from  Bat]iui*st.  not  far  from  the  spot  to  which  the  first  gold-ml 
made  twenty -eight  years  aft^>rwards. 

In  ls:59/Cnuiit  Strzelecki  found  g«»ld  in  the  Vale  of  Clwydd 
comniunieated  the  discovery  to  Oovernor  (iipps  ;  but  he  was  iwp 
to  keep  the  niatt<^r  secret,  lest  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  ol 
should  inij>eril  the  safety  and  discipline  of  the  settlement.  "Die 
W.  B.  Clarke  also  found  gohl  in  1S41,  in  the  Maci|uarie  Valkj 
the  Vah*.  of  Clwydd,  and  expn.-ssrd  his  ))elief  that  the  prraous  . 
wouM  In*  found  al)un<lantly  (lisp««!-sed  throughout  the  territory.  ] 
was  nor  until  tli<;  y(?ar  isr>l  that  payal)le  deposits  were  proved  to 
in  N«*Nv  Sniith  Walrs  and  this  iniportiint  diseovery  was  due  to  1 
Maininoiiil  llaiLrnives,  who,  on  his  return  some  time  previoiislj 
(.'alitoini.i,  pjiintcd  out  to  tJH'liovvrnnu'iit  the  localiti<'S  in  which  b 
found  pay:il»l»^  ilrpo.-its  of  alluvial  gold,  viz.,  at  Lewis  Ponds  and  Su 
Hill  Crci'Iv,  iti  tln'  (lisi!-ii.'t>:  of  Bathurst  and  Wellington.  Prfwpi 
;)p(ratioiis  fnllMwrd  in  tin*  n»'ighhonrhood,  with  the  result  of 
«;v«*ryon<'  is  nnw  f.-uinliar.  A  tVw  wreks  later,  rich  deposits  wei 
<rovcMfd  at  Ballarai,  iMoiint  Alexander,  and  other  phicf*s  in  Vic 
anrl  the  world  witn«'svd  a  ;r<> id-rush  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  tO 
colon  it -s.  similar  to  that  which  soiiu'  years  ln^fore  had  taken  pi 
<  *alifoniia. 

Xativr  gold  is  tin*  only  tni*-  mineral  specries  of  gold  which  has 
Veil  found  in  Nrw. South  Wahvs,  ami  was  Hrst  met  with  in  easdly  i 
"illuvial  deposit  •<.  Tln'se  diLfKing-^  liavc,  until  very  lately,  attnoli 
:»reat«'r  number  of  min<-rs,  as  the  pr»M;ious  iiKjtal  is  obtained  n 
costly  appiian«i-s  :  l>ui  howi?vrr  rich  they  may  l)e.  alluvial  depos 
very  soon  w«»rk«'d  out,  th»'ir  area  tr^nerally  being  of  limited  extfli 
such  de]»osits  i,n»ld  is  found  assoi-iated  with  a  variety  of  ininttnl 
is  found  in  the  shape  of  grain.-^  and  nugi^ets,  water- worn  in  apDM 
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itnes  of  considerable  size.  Thotigh  New  South  Wales  has  not 
uggets  of  Bach  an  extraordinary  size  as  those  found  in  the 
ing  colony  of  Victoria,  yet  some  splendid  specimens  of  that 
lation  have  been  unearthed  at  various  times.  Thus  in  July, 
QASs  of  gold  was  found  on  the  Turon  River  gold-fields  which 
.06  lb.,  or  1,272  oz.  This,  however,  though  called  a  '^  nugget,'' 
7  a  piece  of  reef  gold.  In  November,  1858,  at  Burrandong, 
ige,  mnother  nugget  was  found,  which  when  melted  at  the  Sydney 
•  1,182  oz.  6  dwt  of  pure  gold,  of  the  value  of  £4,389  8s.  lOd. 
ragget,  called  the  Brennan,  was  sold  in  Sydney  in  1851  for 
In  1880  and  1882,  several  nuggets  which  were  unearthed  at 
reighed  from  59  to  139  oz. ;  and  in  1887  nuggets  wei-e  found 
cers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  four  of  which,  weighing 
f\j  357  oz.,  200  oz.,  47  oz.,  and  32  oz.,  were  obtained  at 
»,  and  another,  weighing  30  oz.,  at  Limastone  Creek.  The 
tiQgget,  weighing  344  oz.,  was  also  discovered  in  that  year 
and   Bar,    in   the   Mudgee    District,   and   was  worth   about 

igh  the  alluvial  deposits  discovered  in  the  early  days  have  been 
ly  abandoned  and  are  considered  to  be  worked  out,  there  is  ample 
that  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been  merely  scratched. 
•ch  for  gold  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  for  close  upon 
entury  and  still  new  fields  and  fresh  deposits  are  being  dis- 
-in  localities,  too,  supposed  to  have  been  thoroughly 
L  The  gold  formation  is  very  widely  difiused  throughout  the 
m  may  bn  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  fields  of  Albert, 
I  and  Ballina  are  between  600  and  700  miles  distant  from  each 
id  it  has  been  estimated  tliat  the  cxt(^ut  of  country  covered  by 
IS  in  a.ssociation  with  which  gold  always  occurs,  exceeds  70,000 
ilea,  w^hilst  the  precious  metal  has  also  been  found  in  formations 
\  presence  was  never  suspected.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
al  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  colony,  has 
»n  touched  by  the  pick  of  the  miner. 

i  also  found  in  quartz-veins,  occurring  in  older  and  metamorphic 
:h  as  argillaceous  slates,  chloritic  and  talcoso  schists,  as  well 
e,  diorite,  serpentine,  and  porjihyry.  Vein  gold  is  associated 
omonly  with  iron  pyrites,  though  found  with  copper,  lead, 
I  silver  ores,  and  also  in  asbestos.  But  the  extraction  of 
I  quartz-veins  reijuires  the  erection  of  extensive  machinery  and 
ig  appliances,  invohnng  an  outlay  of  capital  such  as  th(» 
miner  seldom  possesses.  Quartz-mining  is  generally  carried 
upanies. 

IAS  been  found  in  conglomerates  in  the  Coal  Measures  at 
5,  and  in  Carboniferous  strata.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke 
it  in  the  Hawkeabury  sandstone  formation,  on  the  north  side 
'  Hartx>ur,  and  he  also  mentions  that  it  is  distributed  thnnigh 
it  the  month  of  the  Richmond  Kiver.     These  auriferous  beach 
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aanda  liave  of  late  years  given  employment  to  several  huiidre 
Along  the  soutboni  part  of  the  coast  of  the  colony,  it  has  beei 
near  the  shore,  in  the  sand  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Paci6c  < 
whilst  at  Bermagui,  and  in  the  district  extending  between  ] 
and  Eden,  important  discoveries  have  also  been  made.  It  wo 
impossible  to  name  every  part  of  the  province  in  which  gold  is 
as  tiie  precious  niftal  appears  throughout  the  greater  part  of  tk 
tory,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  there  exist  deposits  whi 
offer  to  the  prosi>ector  or  the  miner  a  profitable  field  of  employm 
many  years  to  como. 

Below  will  be  found  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  reoei^ 
coinage  at  th(i  Mint,  and  exported  during  each  year,  since  1851 
New  South  Wales  gold  which  was  received  at  the  Sydney  M 
coinage  in  1897  amounted  to  203,415  oz.,  of  the  gross  value  of  £7« 
the  average  price  being  slightly  more  than  £3  14s.  3d.  per  oi 
quantity  exported  during  the  year  without  passing  through  th 
was  88,802  oz.,  valuwl  at  £333,107  :— 


Year. 

(Quantity. 

Value. 
£ 

Year. 

(Quantity. 

ral 

OZ. 

oz. 

i 

18i)l 

144,120 

468,330 

1876 

167.411 

6i: 

1852 

818,751 

2,660,946 

1877 

124,110 

471 

ia5» 

548,052 

1,781,172 

1      1878 

119,665 

a 

1854 

2.37.010 

773,20<) 

1879 

109,649 

m 

1855 

171,367 

(>.>4,594 

■       1880 

118,600 

441 

185<i 

184,600 

6vS»,174 

1881 

149,627 

M 

1857 

175,940 

674,477 

1882 

140,469 

flS 

1858 

286,798 

1,104,175 

1883 

123,805 

1         4K 

1859 

329,36;^ 

1,259,127 

1884 

107,198 

39S 

18(i0 

:^84,05.3 

l,4lK),373 

1885 

103,736 

371 

1S()1 

465,685 

l,80iJ,171 

1886 

101,416 

w 

1862 

640,  ()22 

2,467,780 

1887 

110,288 

» 

1S6.S 

4i{6,lll 

1,796,170 

1888 

87.503 

3i; 

18(U 

340,267 

1,;^)4,1>26 

1889 

119,759 

4M 

1865 

,320.316 

1,231,243 

181K) 

127,760 

1         4« 

]8<)4) 

2{K),()I4 

1.116,404 

1891 

153,336 

5K 

ISliT 

271,886 

1 .05.3,578 

1892 

156,870 

M 

is(;k 

255,r)6'2 

994,(;<>5 

1893 

179,288 

651 

18<M» 

251,491 

974,149 

1894 

324,787 

i,iai 

IS70 

240,858 

931,016 

1895 

.360,165 

1      l.Ui 

1S71 

;J23,r»()9 

1,250,48,-) 

KStXi 

296,072 

1,07S 

187l» 

425.129 

1.643,582 

1S97 

'        292,217 

'      1,08 

187:i 

361.784 

1,. 395. 175 

1874 

270.  S23 

1,040„329 

Total 

12,(Ki9,8.33 

1    44,48 

1875 

2:{u.SS'J 

877.694 

1 

It  \\  ilMic  srtMi  that  tin*  value  of  the  ^'old  won  in  1897,  althoo^ 
high  as  ill  IS9I  and  ISDri,  cxi-tt'dcd  that  of  any  other  year  nncM 
In   h'^l^'^   tlif  j»r»KhK'tii»ii  was  310,401  ounces,   valued  at  £1|S 
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the  totAl  output  13,350,3^7  oun»rea,  valued  at  £45,732.701. 
^U•k^own  fact  that  in  years  of  prosperity  and  easily-obtained 
tut  persuns  are  attracted  from  gold-niining  to  other  pursuits 
ir  Btualler  ohances  of  accumulating  rapid  fortunes,  but  steadier 
St  and  more  security  agniiist  loss,  while  the  stoppagd  of  this 
(nt  forces  people  t^'i  turn  Ui  mining,  The  depresirion  in  tirade 
ad  during  the  past  few  years  had,  therefore,  the  effect  of 
DcreasiDg  the  numlvr  oE  seekers  after  gold,  many  of  the 
iwl  being  sujiplied  by  the  Government  with  minern'  rights 
1  railway  passes  to  take  them  to  likely  K]>ota  where  a  living 
iii«de  by  fossicking,  on  condition  that  the  cost  should  be 
brefonded  when  the  men  were  in  a  position  to  pay  tho  money. 
nmuber  of  applications  have  been  made  by  the  relatives  and 
Htme  men  for  nasiatance  to  joiii  their  friends,  showing  that,  at 
,  nuuiy  of  those  originally  sent  fosHicking  have  found  sulficient 
nt  to  i-emiun  on  the  fields.  And  it  would  benefit  both  the 
i]  And  the  State  if  a  larger  number  of  the  labouring  population 
boy  were  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  laws  under  which 
»■  of  a  miner's  right  may  take  up  a  residence  area,  in  addition 
a,  on  the  gold-lields. 

er  directions  much  enterprise  has  been  shown  during  the  last 
g  in  the'seareh  for  gold,  and  quartz  reefs  have  been  opened  up 
J  parts  with  profitable  result*.  Old  workings,  which  had  been 
yi^.ars  before,  under  an  impression  that  they  were  valuable 
sut-fuce,  and  which  liad  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  been  tested 
Bitpr  depth  than  300  feet,  have  been  reopened  with  encouraging 
mi  i]uarti- mining  ia  becoming  luure  and  more  a  permanent 
i!ie  yield  from  that  source  being  now  almost  four  times  oB 
t  was  seven  years  ago.  And  in  connection  with  quartz- mining, 
wortliy  that  the  deepest  mine  in  New  South  Wales  ia  only  a 
T  1,000  feet  down,  while  in  Victoria  payable  stone  is  being 
oi  six  mines  over  3,000 feet  in  depth,  and  from  six  others  over 
t  deep.  Tliis  state  of  things  the  Oovemment  of  the  colony 
remedy,  and,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  mine-owners  to 
t  reefs  and  alluvial  deposits  at  greater  depths  than  are  now 
bave  offered  a  reward  of  i;2,000  for  (he  discovery  of  payable 
allavi&I  at  a  depth  of  1,500  feet,  the  amount  to  lie  increased 
D  when  a  depth  of  2,000  feet  is  reached. 

umber  of  men  employed  in  alluvial  and  in  quartz-uuning 
he  last  ten  years,  with  the  production  from  each  branch  of  the 
ry,  is  spt  clown  below.  Steady  and  rapid  progress  in  the  employ- 
kfibrded  in  quartz-mining  may  be  traced  from  1892  onward  ; 
:vial  mining  the  progress  has  also  been  decided,  but  in  this 
of  the  industry  the  number  of  men  engaged  is  liable  to  fluctuate 
ccesaion*  to  and  withdrawals  from  the  ranks  of  the  fosaickers, 
ng  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market  All  the  men  employed  in 
mining  are  Europeans,  but  on  alluvial  iields  1,002  Chinese  found 


1 

I 

i 
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ficfMifiatioii  in  IHD7.  ThiH  repreHeiitn  an  inci^ease  of  292  on  the] 
of  CiiiiK'Sf  ffturnerl  in  1896,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  &11  in  tl 
of  till  caiiHCHl  a  lar^e  nundx:;r  of  these  aliens  to  transfer  their  e 
Ut  ^old-iiiiiiiii^  :  — 


v    ^_ 

Niiinhur  of  Miner*. 
Alluvial.              <)uartz. 

PRXlc 

Alluvial. 

iction. 

1  i-ar. 

(jnHtE. 

Xo. 

No. 

OZ. 

oz. 

INH8 

4,868 

.%010 

43,005 

43,508 

1N8!) 

5,02.3 

4,A69 

30,412 

80,M7 

18(10 

u,:«»4 

G,28r) 

63,879 

63,881 

\H\)\ 

4,748 

6,418 

50,713 

102,623 

IN1I2 

4.0.10 

5,019 

35,024 

121,846 

mvA 

0,401 

5,rW)6 

55,336 

123,952 

IKIU 

8.742 

8,465 

9:^,742 

231,(Mo 

iHiKi 

ii,:mi 

io,io:i 

81,045 

278,520 

\H\n\ 

io.i:{8 

12,0(M) 

77,200 

218,782 

1H«>7 

!M»:w 

12,250 

72.015 

• 

219,602 

Tiir  ]iriM('i|Kil  scats  of  alluvial  «^nld-inining  are  the  Dathun 
MiidpM'  distritts,  iind  tin*  riniiitiT  Avatei'e<l  by  the  various  i 
tif  tlir  i'p]HM-  Lacldaiu  and  also  in  tlu*  Tuniut  and  Adelo^ 
ltraid\«ond  i list  rift h.  In  1S8().  tho  Tomora  gold-fields,  in  the 
rinnliid^M'r  tlistriot,  idNuit  l\0  to  10  m\\o»  from  the  inland  to 
Wairua  \Va|Lr;;a.  wriv  disi-ovoivd,  and  were  for  some  yean 
llouri-Jiin^  i-nndition.  Tlir  district  is  now  drifting;  from  mini^ 
an  import:! IK  a&^rii-ultural  srttloinrnt.  In  the  north  of  the  € 
in  iIm'  Nrw  I'liiu'land  ili-^trii't  ;  on  tln'  ooast,  in  the  county  of 
»'!'siir .  am)  in  tlir  rvtrcnu'  niirTli-wr>t,  at  Mount  Poole,  1 
Itiowp.r,  :iih1  TiU.Milturiri.  ihr  i^olil  tii'Ms  maintain  a  conaidi 
]Mn>ni  iiion  I'l'  iiiinriv  Itvilraulir  sinicin^  is  ailopted  in  spvend 
ni  Uii'  \.  \\  I '.I I '^ land  district .  At  rralla  C'ri*«-k,  the  Brown's  Pi 
liol.l  Minr .  t ' 'iiiiMiiN  Ijsis  I  rr'h  tnii  iiiio  .iTuTiition  a  n«>vel  and 
••x-r-M'  .»t  »m!'.'i-,  \\\  riiliixial  This  rrook  iias  for  years  ^last  b« 
d«'|»>.ii(ir\  o»  til'  iriil  1^^  \i\'U\  tlwv'id  Sv.l.iry  Flat  dig,<j:in<&:!t,  whid 
fill.u  ill."  .■•«■!.  s;«\i'i;j'  t".  (M  ;d'i>\i'  i\\c  oriL'ii^al  It^vel  :  in  additiin, 
Is  1m  :.»\\  \lr  .  -liinitf  .IV.  ;ill-.j\ial  dj^n.^ii  ir  k\\  10  to  liO  feet  in  thl 
iM.  \  .,'  i«'.i  !.'.  ■»  r,>  la'.'ir-  I'l.:-;  i'r.«:itiM\ .  rli.- wholn  of  the  M 
li.is  i,«  I't'  i»-5p  \  i^i  ;us.i  \\.inIu\:  .  :i'..vi  t,-»  ]'ro'.  >  u*  t«>r  tht»  proper  M 
out  .•!  ','•■-».'  X  ;» 'i.u i.*vs.  .\  ^x-.:.'!!  .«:'  xi: ;»-i^i:i:;  :ind  hydraulic  d 
I'oin'-'.u. .  '.•  '.\  .jii.'»'.rii.  :;u'    "..v*"!::".' vv  i^vj^loyed  Ix'ini:  capi 

.■   '  '  ;rrii'*n'i  of  water  pa 
KmiuIim.  on   the  M 


ll\  -o   \", 


x  !• ,    .  «•:    -»;■.!. 


■  ■^ 


N     .».K^'    I  li :  ■..•  ■. 


!  »l»'.' 1"..  M.  •  '.M  -N'.\.  v^-. -x,^:-.-  ':.\\'  * -^'v.  t '»rnieil.  and  the! 
\\\v  IN".  »■.  u.  I.  ■'...■.  •■  X  ;•  .•  >  i*. ;  '  N  .,:■.  ;:'  Tum'^runihs.  wfci 
"runiSintini  »  T!  i'.  s'.v.x  ■  .;  v' -  *  »:  \  •.«»  ::'.:v.»:uoinff  moTO  pi 
piiiniMM^;  1114.  \-\  ^ix       \.  i!  N\  .;^.  il;.!.        ::v*  so'.::hem  mitwig  d 
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ments  are  being  made  for  hjdranlic  sluicing  on  a  large  scale  in 
ion  with  allavial  leases  at  Makin  8  Creek. 
Ei^lowin^  table  shows  the  average  yield  during  1897  from  several 
I  minee  where  the  quantity  of  stuff  treated  is  ascertainable : — 


DBtriCt. 


(Quantity.    '  ^^^S*®  P*'  '  Yield  of  Gold. 


ton. 


Bathiirst 

Lacblan 

Tnmnt  and  Adelong , 

Southern 

Mudgce 

PtKl  and  Uralla 

Total  ... 


torn. 
5,534 
0,552 
122,460 
4,000 
1.984 
2,000 


145,530 


oz. 

dwt.  gr. 

oz.  dwt.  gr. 

0 

11  6 

3,112  17  12 

0 

2  18 

1,314   0  0 

0 

0  8 

2,041   0  0 

0 

5  0 

1,000   0  0 

0 

2  12 

248   (»  (► 

0 

0  7 

29   3  8 

0 

1  1-5 

7,745   0  20 

]jrinci|>al  (quartz- veins  worked  in  the  colony  are  situated  near 
rip,  Amiidale,  ]>athui*st,  Hill  End,  Orange,  Parkes,  and  Wyalon^. 
Btricts  which  producc^d  the  largest  quantities  of  golf  I  during  1897 
-Wyalong  and  Wyalong  West,  34,.S70  uz. :  Hillgrove,  31,S86  oz. 
|iwre,  21,5.jG  oz.,  Hillgrove  West — now  knowii  as  Metz — 10,.'53O 
Jbbar,  26,211  oz. ;  Adelong,  19,691  oz. ;  Orange  (chieily  Lucknow), 
Ufa.;  Nana  Cn»ek,  11,2.'}4  oz.  ;  Wellington  (chietlv  Mitchell's 
4,  9,284  oz.  ;  Parkes,  9,052  oz.  ;  Gulgong,  G,000  oz.  ;  Fairfield  and 
■ille,  5,535  oz,  ;  liarniednian,  4,G93  oz.  :  Sunny  Corner,  4,169  oz.  : 
k  4,086  oz.;  Hill  End,  3,777  oz.  ;  Broken  Hill  (saved  bv  tlio 
MHill  ProprietaiT  Comiiany  from  their  silver  l<fa<i  bullion),  3,775 
Budagai,  3,439  oz. ;  Teniora,  .S,420  oz.  ;  and  Peak  Hill,  3,320  oz 
lithe  Mount  Drysdale  gold-field,  in  the  Cobar  district,  disc^jvcred 
tJie  most  important  find  of  roc(?nt  years  was  nnuh;  at  Wyalong,  in 
ilAchlan  <listnct,  where  the  largest  amount  of  g«>ld  won  in  1897 
ltaine<l.  The  lii*st  prospecting  claim  <»u  tlii.s  field  w^as  registen?d 
>  26th  D»^ceml>er,  1893:  a  great  rusli  at  once  ensued,  and  in 
^j  part  of   1894  th(jre  were  pnjlMibly  more  than   10,000  persons 

l^und,  but  this  numlicr  has  now  l)een  reducecl  to  2,400.  In 
iie  pniduction  from  the  field  excei^led  tliat  tlerived  from  the 
>ve  district  by  2,484  oz,,  and  Wyalong  may  now  be  said  to  hold  the 
r  position  among  the  gold-fields  of  the  colony.  In  output  it  was 
ntlv  onlv  a  few  hundn>d  ounces  ahead  of  the   Hillgrove  field  in 

biit  its  reported  yield  for  that  year  -34,370  oz.,  valued  at 
;80 — was,  without  doubt,  undi»r-oati mated,  for  the  returns  of  the 
e  works  were  possibly  not  quite  exact,  and  then?  was  a  large 
ty  of  gold  sent  direct  to  MellHmrne,  where  mint  charges  an*  not 
1  as  in  Sydney,  and  a  Wetter  price  is  obtained.  This  (juantity 
obtainable  by  the  Department  of  Mines ;  but  up  to  1897  it  waK 
eluded  in  the  official  gold  yield,  and   it   is   possible   that   thf^ 
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(|uantiti(.*s  for  provious  years  will  be  afterwards  adjusted. 
iifTords  (>iiiployiiient  to  a  much  larger  number  of  men  than  I 
hut  many  of  these  have  been  employed  in  work  of  developn 
which  no  immediate  returns  can  be  expected.  Extensive  clil 
and  f.yanide  works  have  been  erected  for  the  treatment  of  the  i 
iym  found  l>elow  the  water  level ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  th< 
the  machinery  on  the  field  is  £80,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  yield  of  gold  obtai 
rnrtain  juircelH  of  quartz  crushed  in  several  of  the  mining 
during  1897 : — 


Dlntrict. 


Quantity. 


Avengo 
per  too. 


TiddofOo 


lUthurHt 


tuDSL      .  ox.  dwt.  gr. 
17,655     0  17    8 


Tamltaroora  and  Turon 
T^achUn   


Southern  

1\inmt  anil  Adelong 
l\«cl  ami  Tralla 


5,500 
44,997 
15,500 
13,468 
48,235 


0  14    3 

1  1  7 
0  8  21 
0  17  6 
0  14  16 


Huiitor  ami  Macloav 


(Mnrfuoo  and  Riolunond 


1.740  >  0  11  13 

ll.JOO  13    4 

24.761  0  13    0 

l.TM  0    5    3 


I 


No«  Knj:lana 4,S(m     0  18  11 


OS.  dv 
15,328  U 

3,890  I 
47.057    ( 

6,805  l( 
11,615  1< 
35,421  1! 

1,009  i: 

12,080  li 

16,142  1 

450    • 

4,500    • 


Total   ISO.rtTl     0  16  11      156,186 


TIm'  ijolil  l*i»und  in  Nt'\\  Smth  Wal«*s  is  m-ver  absolutely  pa 
r«>nt.uuinu  ir.iiM"*  ot  i»th»'r  iiiotals,  suoh  as  i-op)»er,  in>D,  and  bis 
i»t'iiM»  ;i  lair  )MM\futai:o  of  Ml\«'r.  To  the  presence  of  silvei 
xrllow  I'oIiMir  is  due.  Nf'\\  South  Wales  p.Md  is  generally '. 
\\0\Mn-  tli.m  ViitiMi;i;\  c^'M.  Inn  i-*  of  a  di-jvr  yellow  than  tl 
in  the  tieliU  ot  Soutluvii  vji;»^  :\sl.-i!ui.  Its  sjvoitic  gravity 
iiUnit  17  .'• 


The  Mxev.Ke  \\ei;;!it  ot  x\w  \\.k".a\  obiainrtl  by  each 
\\;i»*  I.*  r:i  o   .  xiiluM  \:  t'*l  -V  Ni      1:  iiii>:  r.vM  >»e  suppoae^ 
\\\M   ^lu*^e  men  \\e]v  ev.u\o\vxi  viiirir;:  the  whole  rear  fori 
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Many  of  the  miners  follow  other  pursaits  during  a  portion  of 
;   besides  this,  there  were  several  new  fields    which  so  far 


fielded  very  small  returns,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were 
|Bd  in  prospecting.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  average  quantity  of 
POQ  per  miner  has  been  14*43  oz.,  valued  at  £52  Qs. 
S  steam  engines  employed  in  quartz-mining  in  1897  numbered  308, 
m  aggregate  of  5,457  horse-power.  There  were  also  233  crushing- 
and  2,101  stamp-heads.  In  alluvial  gold  and  tin  mining 
employed  31  steam  engines,  of  which  the  aggregate  horse- 
r  equalled  407.  The  value  of  the  machinery  employed  in  gold- 
If  is  estimated  at  £697,028. 

a  Dumber  of  fatal  accidents  in  gold-mines  during  1897  was  15 — 
i  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Seven  men  lost  their  lives  in 
peons  quartz-mining,  and  eight  in  alluvial  workings ;  while  nine  were 
■dy  injured  in  quartz-mines,  and  four  in  allu\dal  mines ;  and  nine 
slight  accidents  in  quartz-mines. 

the  date  of  the  first  discovery  of  payable  gold,  in  1851,  to  the 
if  tlie  year  1897,  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  the  Australasian 
MB  represents  a  total  value  of  £399,381,186,  extracted  in  the  short 
>  of  forty-six  years.  The  share  of  each  colony  in  the  production 
b  wealth  is  given  below : — 


Ck>lony. 

Value. 

Proportion 

raised  in  each 

Colony. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

44,488,371 

247,389,792 

41,749,606 

2,038,603 

6,669,018 

3,673,162 

53,372,684 

per  cent. 
1114 

Victoria   

Qaf^f^Mfuid 

61*94 
10*45 

South  Anftrali A 

0*51 

Western  Australia 

1-67 

Tasmania 

0*92 

New  Zi^alAnd 

13-37 

AuBtralasia 

399,381,166 

100*00 

far  the  largest  proportion  of  this  amount  was  produced  by  the 
f  of  Victoria — aipounting,  in  fact,  to  more  than  three-fifths  of  the 
;     New  Zealand  is  the  next  largest  producer,  New  South  Wales 
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coming  thiril.     For  the  tep  years  ended  1897,  the  world's  proda* 
gold  is  osti mated  tis  follows  : — 


Yoar. 

Vahif. 

£ 

188N 

'22,139,000 

1889 

24,699,000 

1890 

23,780,000 

1891 

26. 130.000 

1802 

29,260.000 

YCAT.        1 

1893 
1804     : 
1895     1 
1806 
1897 

£ 
31,110,000 
38,083,000 
41,413,000 
44,077.000 
49,428,000 

Of  tho  total  value  for  1897,  tlie  Austmlasian  colonies  produce 
1*1 -H  per  cent.,  and  Ni*w  South  Wales  alone,  2*2  per  cent. 

SiLVEK. 

Up  to  the  year  18S2  the  quantity  of  silver  raised  in  Nei 
Wales  waK  very  siuall,  Imt  in  that  and  following  years  a 
<liKcoveries  of  this  niet:il,  assiociated  principally  with  lead  and 
oivs,  were  iM.'uli*  ill  various  pjirls  of  tlie  colony,  notably  at  B 
in  the  New  En;;laiul  <listrict,  ami,  later  on,  at  Sunny  Come 
Bat  hurst,  ami  at  SilvrrtiMi,  Hrokeii  Hilt,  and  other  places  on  the 
Ra  11.1(0. 

1'lie  arisen tiforous  lead  on^s  of  the  Piarri^T  Ranjc^es  and  Brok 
districts  of  New   Stiuth   Wales  have,  lunre  than  anv  other,  at 
at  t«  lit  ion.     Tiiis  ricli  silver- I'm 'Id,  wliiili  was  tliMnvered  in  1S83  bv 
Ka-p.  a  bonii<larv  rider  i»n  !Mnuiit  (Jipj»s  II mi,  exK'inls  over  2,500 
ijiilt  <  (if   rduiitrv,  ;iiiil   has  dt'Vt'lnp'''!    in''»  nii-«  i)f  the  principal 
wniii'^  nf   ill.'  v.iirlil.     It  is  >iiu:ii» '1  nryoii'i  the  rivt.T  Darling, 
th"  n»;itin- ^  nf  th»'   n»  ii'hbi'^uriiiir  oilfiiy  Mt  South   Australia. 
U-nii'-r  K  ii;_riM!i>iii»t  tin-  i(hlt'sj,.vri"  ih  Silurian  inetaniuq>hic  mi 
.-M■!li-^ts  a  11*1  iiihM«'il  ^in-i^M's,  imrmlnl  )•;•  i:r.mite,  porphyry,  and 
ami  i!-.i\i'rM'«l  l»y  uumu'I'mus  <jiiarl/  ii--iV.  >n:iu' nf  which  are  gold-l 
Tlif  liriik^'ii  Mil!  linl«»  i^  til"  lar-'''st  :'^  v.-'  iii>.i*nvi'red.     It  varies  ii 
f'-.-iii  In  t'l'ei  :••  *JO(.»t'''. !,  ;ind  !::.«y  h.-  I'-ar.  il  ittr  >rvrrn\  miles,  thei 
!i  i\  i.ii:  lii'i-;i   iakcM  ii|>  :ill  alonLT  th<'  iiii«'  i>t  the  l<Kle,  and  sub 
iiit'i  iiiiiin'iMus  lr-i-«"^.  h«  111  l)v  niiiiiii'^  oii.'|':;iiii'>  and  syiidicateH. 

Tln'  r.rnkrii  Mill  I*i«>|iriftarv  i'Miiipanv  Imld  the  premier  p 
Tilt  V  ■  .M"  at  Vt*v\  IMiii'.  in  ihr  nviiihlmiiiini.' euhmv  of  South  Ai 
a  «->:hjiii'tf  siiii'ltin-^  i'la::i  ini  tin*  lali'M  ami  iii<»st  appixivcnl  lili 
and  have  i'nli>t»'d  !!;•'  -  rvii-'*s  <ii  rjnii]";' ni  niana;;ers,  whose  ex| 
!;;■.<  Im-  11  i;aim':l  in  tin*  crh-lirat*  1  '«'lviT-:iii:iiii;;  <'entn»s  of  the 
Slat.'.  Kruin  tin-  rnmimMici'iKin*  ••M:ii:iiiii:  "jKM'ations  in  18^3 
rmi  nf  May.  !>'.'>.  thr  (.'.nii]  any  iT-.aiid  ;'..l)'.»i.J.:ir).s  tons  of  gj] 
NilviM' Irad  or*.-.  i»iinlminu  l.*->.*' i*^.^.'^7  «»/.  **i  silver  and  352,780 
lead,  valui'd  in  thi'  F^<»mion  niarkit  at    i'rj,'):2i),r>l.s.     They  In 
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i  boniises  to  the  amiiunt  of  j£6, 704,000,  besides  the  naminftl 

H  from  the  several  "Blocks."     The  som  spent  in  the  eree- 

\  construolioii  of  |ilaiit,  fnim  tlio  iijwning  of  the  prnperty,  haft 

'.  £890,000.     Tlie  luine  waavt.  iiud  salary  aUw>t  for  the  laat 

ntlis  was  £344,217,  including  £55,882  paid  b>  contrttcton 

S  for  quarrying.     The  balance  of  £240,147  waa  made  up  of 

B  X63,303  ;  Biiieltora'  wa^es,  £79.098  :  lixiviation,  chJoridia- 

sntration,  roasting,  and  refinery  wages,  £93,S02 ;  and  electric 

rhine-shap  wages.  £3,644.     The  net  prolit  for  the  year 

Beudes  thp  mines  at  Broken  Hill,  there  are  workings 

a  ftnd  ThackaringA  in  the  same  district.     Tlie  total  value  of 

d  from  the  Barrier  district  during  1897  wag  £1,757, 75^ 

lows :— Silver-lead  bullion,  16,93B  tou8,  £621,745  ;  idl< 

w,  270,372  tons.  £1,0-28,228;  silver  ingots,    1,800  oe.,  £225; 

k.lfi8  tons,  £781 :  copper  matte,  2,667  tons,  £106,698  ;  and 

'~^30  cwt.,  £75.     The  quantity  of  pure  silver  contained  in 

^tinted  to  about  9,932,000  ok. 

ftvotLsequenceof  tlieaucceasoE  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  nam- 

<a  atti-acted  to  the  district,  and  the  population,  which  in 

i  of  only  a  hw  ntation  hand",  bad  riseu  at  the  dale  of  the 

a  a  total  of  24,438  aouls,  of  whom  6,465  men  were  employed 

i;  and  the  population  of  the  district  is  still  estimated 

The  aggregate  output  of  the  mines,  iiiclurting  the  Pro- 

i  of  1897,  was  valued  at  £22,947,417  ;  and  the  valno 

in  the  Barrier  district  at  the  end  of  ibe  year  wna 

)  much  less  than  the  values  previously  set  down,  the 

tag  chiefly  due  to  the  removal  of  machinery  to  Port  Pirie^ 

melting  operations  of  the  Proprietary  Company  are  now 

id  out.    The  proximity  of  SilverCon  and  tlie  Barrier  district 

f  at  South  Australia  oouki  nut  fail  to  attraut  the  attention 

t  people  at  Adelaide,   who  were  not  slow  to  realise  tbs 

a  they  would  obtain  by  attracting  towards  their  capital 

I  region  of  sudi  immense  wealth.     The  railway  system  of 

ralia  WHS  immediateJy  extended  to  the  boi'der,  and  in  tim 

f  .South  Wales  n  tramway  was  laid  down,  thus  conuecting 

;erton  and  the  rainea  of  Broken  Hill  with  the  railway  ta 

1  Fort  Pirie,  in  the  latter  instance  reducing  the  laud  cois 

J  70  to  80  miloM. 

'  was  lately  formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 

Xow  JJouth  Wales  of  a  new  process  for  the  treatment 

)  ores.      Works  liave  been  constructed  at  Capto,  near  Lake 

i.  luxd  refractory  gold  ores  as  well  as  silver  ores  are  now  being 

The  muchinery  is  capable  of  treating  200,000  tons  yearly. 

/  luut  erected  at  Cockle  Ci'eek,  near  Newca-stle,  electro- 

J  worke,  which  are  giving  employment  to  a  large  number 

I  where  c-xperiments  with  the  sulphide  oren  are  also  being 
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three  years  ended  May,  1896,  and  to  16*90  oz.  of  silver  and  1*21  e 
lead  during  the  two  y«?ars  ended  May,  1898  : — 


Period. 


Hesults  per  toil  of  Ore. 


Silver. 


OortoCnMnir 
and  treaSinir 
1  tODOf  on. 


June,  1888,  to  May,  1891.. 
June,  1891,  to  May,  1893... 
June,  1893,  to  May,  1896... 
June,  1896,  to  May,  1898... 


cwt. 
3-21 
2  39 
1-51 
1-21 


£ 
4-05 
3-41 
2-35 
2-29 


The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  silver  and  silver-lead  mines  ia 
was  6,204,  and  the  average  value  of  mineral  won,  per  miner  eng 
was  £27 1^  14s.  8d.  A  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the  previoa 
years  is  affonled  by  tlK»  following  table  : — 


I 


Value  of  Silver  and  Lead  woo. 


Yt'ar. 


Minen*. 


' 

N(/. 

18SS 

2,9S«» 

1SS9 

«.r>87 

IvSJH) 

r»,*<fH) 

!S91 

T.wr* 

ISiW 

."i,S89 

1S9,S 

4.709 

I^IM 

4.L>0S 

1SI»."» 

-l.tM-S 

iSiMi 

r»,."KVi 

isi»: 

(i.LV4 

Total. 

Per  Miner. 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

1,142,405 

382  11    9 

1,971,198 

299    5    1 

L».762,r>54 

475  16    2 

3.619.589 

473    9    2 

2,477.836 

420  15    2 

.SJI31,720 

643  16    3 

2.2S9.489 

544    0    2 

1.642,671 

352  13    1 

1.7S5,451 

321     8    3 

1.69S,'4») 

273  14    8 

Tlu*  loial  nunibiT  of  aiviilonK  which  took  place  in  the  silver-min 
ilii' i-olouy  in  1SI»7  u:i^  <>!.  14  |»t'i*son^  losing  their  lives,  2G  snfi 
srvm"  injiirit's  aiivl  I'l  iiitt»tinL:  with  slii;ht  injiirit^s.  These  figure 
rom|»iir:nivt'lv  liiirli.  In  tlu'  .our^o  of  i)u*  year,  niininj;  in  the  A 
dislriot  w:is  n'spop.>ii«li'  fur  sj-rioiis  Idss  nt  life,  esptH:ially  in  the  < 
p.ui  of  i!inu\  wlhMi  !ivo  f.itjditirs  woro  ivoordi\l  in  quick  succei 
.Vs  thi' n'siiU  %\{  a  <  J'>\«MiimiMit  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  these 88 
aivi«itM\tN,  it  was  si  at  oil  that  th»*  inoomjH^tfncy  **i  men  who  had  I 
MMitttl  tl\oMtM']\CN  a^  MiiiuM-^.  and  who  had  no  real  knowledge  d 
work,  h.i.l  I't'iitribuii'il  not  a  lit  I  It*  To  their  (Kvurrence,  and  ifc 
found  that  llio  n\on  wi-n*  wx^rkiii::  uii.icr  conniotont  oAicera.  In 
years  the  cas\iidiio>  form  biu  ti  \  cry  Muall  pn>i»ortion  of  thopi 
cni;ai;:cd  in  >il\cr  miiiiiiL*.  while  the  elements  of  danger  are  gmJ 
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Bt  be  taken  as  reflecting  considerable  credit  on  the  management 

lines. 

world's  production  of  silver  during  the  ten  years  ended  1897 

lated  as  foUovrs : — 


TcAT.                   Ounces. 

1 

Year.                   Ounces. 

1 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891. 
1892 

108,827,000 
120,214,000 
126,095,000 
137.171,000 
152,940,000 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

162,162,000 
178,668,000 
182,220,000 
176,707,000 
179,291,000 

• 

1 

I  annual  output  of  New  So\ith  Wales  is  about  one-eleventh  of 
tal  production  of  silver. 

Tin. 

de  tin  occurs  principally  in  the  granite,  and  stream  tin  under  the 
ic^  country  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  colony — at  Tenterfield, 
iTOle,  Tingha,  and  in  other  districts  of  New  England.  The 
I  bas  also  been  discovered  in  the  Barrier  District,  at  Foolamacca 
faniowie  ;  near  Bombala,  in  the  Monaro  district ;  at  Gundle,  near 
pBj ;  at  Jingellic,  on  the  Upper  Murray ;  at  Dora  Dora,  on  the 
r  Murray ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Lachlan ;  but  in  none  of  these 
Bis  has  it  been  worked  to  any  extent.  Although  the  first  discovery 
■de  by  the  Rev.  \V.  B.  Clarke  as  far  back  as  1853,  the  opening  of 
Ui  in  the  colony  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1872.  The  value 
dnction  since  that  date  has  been  as  follows  :  — 


Tear. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

1872  to  1876 

1,032,483 

1888 

309,510 

1877 

248,906 

1889 

207,670 

1878 

214,613 

1890 

179,057 

1879 

256,732 

1891 

133,963 

1880 

354,252 

IS92 

152,994 

1881 

568,795 

1893 

126,114 

1882 

541,413 

1894 

85,264 

1883 

448,887 

1895 

87,937 

1884 

281,188 

1896 

68,546 

1885 

308,760 

1897 

49,900 

1886 

277,545 
811,889 

1887 

• 

Total 

6,246,418 
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It  will  be  seen  that  tin  has  contributed  in  a  very  considerable 
to  the  genei-al  clevel(>[)]nent  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  colony, 
ix>int  of  value  its  aggregate  production  stands  in  the  fourth  place 
to  gold,  coal,  and  silver.  Fnmi  the  o{)ening  of  the  fields  the  pra 
increased  rapidly  down  to  1881,  when  in  A*alue  it  exceeded  the 
of  ^old  for  the  year,  and  was  but  slightly  behind  coal.  In  1^ 
production  was  valued  at  £511,413,  being  only  £27,000  less  than  ii 
but  after  that  year,  owing  to  protracte<l  dry  seasons,  which  in 
Ciises  prevented  mining  oin^i-ations,  combineil  with  the  oompv 
low  price  which  the  metal  brought,  the  value  of  the  output  f( 
sidernbly,  and  in  1897  only  represented  the  small  sum  of£^ 
Dui'ing  the  ten  years  tVi»m  1888  to  1898  the  metal  was  subjec 
almost  continuous  fall  in  value,  only  realising  in  1898  one-half  tl 
that  was  obtained  ten  years  liefoix?.  The  metal,  however,  has  noi 
a  gi'eat  jump  in  price,  the  Ixmdon  quotations  in  January,  1899 
£98  i>er  ton  as  compared  with  £63  in  1898  and  £59  in  1897. 

Another  cause  of  diminished  production  in  the  colony  is  tl 
shallow  dej)osits  of  stream-tin  iiave  to  a  great  extent  been  exh 
The  deep  deposits  and  the  tin-lodes,  however,  have  as  yet  scarce 
touched,  nearly  all  the  metal  hitherto  produced  having  been  take 
alluvial  dejXDsits.  After  careful  surveys  Professor  David  has  8ta 
belief  that  numbers  of  <leei»  channels  or  leads,  covered  over  bj 
are  still  Ivint;  undisturlted  :  and  the  future  of  tlie  industry  in  the* 
with  the  improvement  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  may  l>e  ho 
it'garded.  The  principal  loiles  worked  during  1897  were  th<»  V^ 
Creek  Tiu-tield,  near  Kiumaville  :  at  Tent  Hill;  at  the  Mann 
near  (ilen  Innes;  at  Wilsons  Downfall  ;  and  at  Tingha.  Wit! 
twenty-six  veal's  thai  have  elapsed  since  th«' opming  of  the  til 
the  value  nf  the  net  exj»ort,  which  is  taken  as  the  prtnluction,  hi 
1TmM0,11s. 

Ill  llie  alluvial  tin  fields  of  Tini^lia  and  Emmaville,  the  nun 
Cliint's*'  iMJi:ai|;r«.l  ia  this  industry  has  in  some  years  greatly  es 
the  Kuropcans.  In  lsii7,  liow(»vfr,  the  Chinese  at  Emmavilh 
ben'il  only  17J>,  whilst  tli<'  Kuropriuis  working  alluvial  tin-dril 
till  l«)dt's  niniibcp'd  100.  Tilt'  t<iial  nunilM'r  <>f  miners  employed 
miiiiii.L'  ill  tli«' rtjlony  was  i,-i.*7.  vi/.,  *J19  Kuropeans  and  378  ( 
nr.nlv  all  cif  wliiwn  wnv  ciiiitloved  in  the  Northern  Districts. 
nin'  t'aialitv  was  rfcnrdt'd  in  tin  mines  diirin;;  tli«'  vear.  Tliis  o 
at   Tinirha  tlmaigh  a  tall  oi  earth. 

Cmppki:. 

Tli«'   piinripal   di'jM)>its  of    this    mineral    aiv   found    in    the 
]mrt    <»f    the    i*olony,    lM'twi'<*ii    tin*    Macijuarie,    i>ogan,    and 
Hivri''^.     1  deposits  ha\ealsn  het-n  found  in  tin*  XewVmgland  and  8 
districts,  as  wrll  as  at   llroktMi  Hill,  showing  that  the  mineral  i 
distributeil  throughout  the  colony.     The  copper-mining  indoaln 
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me  was  of  considerable  importance,  reached  its  highest  poini 
ctiou  in  1883,  when  the  output  was  valued  at  £472,982.  From 
T,  however,  the  industry  rapidly  declined,  in  conse<iuenc(i  of  the 
lU  in  the  price  of  the  metal ;  indeed,  tlie  very  low  figure  reached 
i  many  from  embarking  in  operations  which  showed  every 
'  of  suc4«8S,  some  of  tlie  mines  which  had  been  worked  for 
vans  were  closed,  and  in  1894  the  pxt>cIuction  was  only  valued  at 
7.  Tlie  principal  difficulty,  common  to  other  branches  of  the 
industry,  lay  in  the  great  distance  of  S4)nie  of  the  chief 
nines  from  the  port  of  shipment,  and  the  consequently  heavy 
land  carnage.  Tlie  year  1894,  howevor,  saw  the  lowest  ]x>int 
PBBsion  in  the  cop{)er  market.  Pric*es  have  steadily  risen  during 
t  four  vearM,  and  cop[)er-mining  in  the  Australasian  colonies  is 
ogressing  satisfactorily,  the  production  in  New  South  Wales  in 
ping  the  highest  recorded  since  1884.  The  copper-lodes  of  New 
Wales  contain  «>res  of  a  very  much  higher  percentage  than 
I  many  well-known  mines  worked  at  a  profit  in  other  ]>art.s  of 
irld,  and,  with  a  fair  pri«»,  should  return  satisfactory  results. 
which  could  not  l>e  profitably  worked  a  few  years  ago  have  l^eeu 
led  :  and  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  has  l>een  expended  in 
etion  of  n**w  machinery.  The  net  export  of  ci»pj)er,  which  is  t'lken 
production  of  the  colony,  is  shown  below  from  the  year  1859  : — 


Year. 

ValKr. 

Year. 

Vfthu'. 

£ 

■ 

£ 

lH5eto]S7(> 

408,071 

1888 

247,304 

1R77 

127.3JM) 

1889 

122,444 

1S78 

209,a30 

1890 

84.107 

IK7D 

210,623 

1891 

119,195 

J88U 

268,700 

18!»2 

114,559 

1881 

27)7,884 

189:i 

73,287 

18H-2 

182,473 

1894 

03,617 

1KK3 

472,982 

1895 

136,909 

1884 

362,287 

1896 

197,814 

1885 

170,ir»3 

1897 

283,174 

I8S0 

1887 

122,990 
115.444 

Total 

4.351,343 

uore  important  mines  are  thoso  of  C^>bar,  where  the  (*reat  Col>ar 
hich  recommenced  work  early  in  1804,  raised  in  the  foHowin^ 
u?>4f»  tons  of  orts  pelding  1,703  tons  of  smeltcHl  copj»er ;  in 
6,431  tons  of  ore,  yieldioi;;  2,650  tons  of  smelted  copper,  valufnl 
r,200  :  and,  in  1897,  64,820  tons  of  ore,  yieldin;,'  2,46l'  tons  of 
copper,  valued  at  .£108,306.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
extracteil  from  this  mine  is  found  to  contain  jrold  nuin*  than 
It  to  pay  for  mining  and  treating  th<j  ore.  The  syiidi<ate  ti> 
be  mines  belong  now  give  employment  to  450  men.  1  n  1S1»7  tli«* 
Be  Copper-mine,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Great  C<»l*ar 
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Syndicate,  smelted  16,863  tons  of  ore,  yielding  543  tons  ol 
copper,  valued  at  £24,435.  Tlie  Burraga  Company  produo 
tons  of  ore,  yielding  727  tons  of  refined  copper,  viUued  at  J 
150  men  find  constant  employment  at  their  niinea  The  pr 
of  the  Mount  Hope  Copper  Company  was  734  tons  of  orey 
110  tons  of  refined  copper,  valued  at  £5,340 ;  while  at  Sent] 
Hope  another  company  raised  1,200  tons  of  ore,  the  refinei 
obtained  amounting  to  110  tons,  valued  at  £4,500.  The  Oiri 
CoppiM'-mining  Company  employ  about  200  men,  and  havf 
complete  plant.  During  the  year,  17,154  tons  of  ore  were  n 
copper  contents  l>eing  733  tons.  Refining  has  been  commence 
company,  so  far  1 73  tons  of  almost  pure  copper  having  been  p 
In  other  districts  considerable  activity  is  also  being  displayed. 
be  mentioned  that  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  save 
to  the  value  of  £56,880  in  the  course  of  their  operations  da 
year. 

Tlie  toUil  number  of  miners  engaged  in  copper-mining  in  ] 
1,710.  As  showing  the  revival  in  the  industry,  it  may  be  m 
that  the  numl)er  of  men  finding  employment  in  1896  was  only 
1895,  808  ;  in  1894,  645  ;  and  in  1893  the  small  number  of  283 
were  two  fatal  accidents  recorded  in  copper  mines  in  1897;  tw 
met  with  serious  accidents,  and  six  others  suffered  slight  injari 


Iron. 

Iron  is  widely  dittused  throughout  the  colony,  and  occurs  pi 

in  th(?  fi)rm  of  magnetite,  brown  hematite  or  goethite,  limoi 

bog-iron.     Deposits  of  chrome  iron  are  also  found.     Magnet 

riclu^st  of  all  tho  iron  ores,  sometimes  c(mtaining  a  little  ov» 

cent.  <>f  available;  metallic  iron,  though  it  is  not  often  found 

this  v(»rv  high  p(Tcentage.    These  ores  are  widely  distributed  tb 

N(.»w  South  Wales.     The  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  m 

deposits  at  Brown's  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Bathurst,  and  at 

wang,  whore  veins  were  opened  out  a  few  yeai*s  ago,  show 

samples  of  on;  yielded  from  40*89  to  50 -S:")  per  cent,  of  meta 

At  Wallerawang,  a  variety  of  garnet,  containing  a  large  perc 

metal,  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  ore  in  the  veins,  which  is 

as  **  extremely  well  adapted  for  reduction  in  the  blast  furnace/ 

hematit^^  or  goethite  occurs  in  very  extensive  deposits  in 

Mount'iin  Ranges,  the  j>rincipal  centrt*s  so  far  explored  bein( 

at  Mittiigong,  Picton,  Berrima,  Lithgow  Valley,  Wallerawai 

Rylstont'  and  Mudgoe  Districts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Port 

The  result  of  a  immber  of  analyses  of  this  kind  of  ore  denote! 

very  rich  in  metallic  iron,  containing  a  propt>rtion  of  42*69  tp 

cent.,  and  in  the  majority  of  ctises  over  55  per  centu   of  I 

sample  of  hematite  from  the   M  ait  land  district  contained 
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£  metallic  iron.  A  sample  of  brown  hematite  from  Mount 
it»  near  Wollongong,  analysed  during  1891,  gave  54*28  per  cent. 
L  The  value  of  these  deposits  is  enhanced  by  their  almost 
Ue  occurrence  in  proximity  to  limestone  and  coal-beds.  It  is 
ite,  also,  that  the  main  lines  of  railway  pass  through  the  regions 
the  deposits  are  most  easily  worked. 

iron  ore  deposits  of  Seaham  and  Clarence  Town,  in  the  Williams 
district^  received  some  attention  during  1897.  These  deposits. 
ooJly  supposed  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of  titanium, 
ang  a  most  objectionable  acid  from  a  smelting  point  of  view. 
the  object  of  testing  the  ore,  samples  were  taken  as  far  as  possible 
lom  one  another,  and  our  being  assayed  separately,  the  results  gave- 
i2  to  49  ^r  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  yielded  no  appreciable 
tj  of  titanic  acid.  Nothing  has  yet  l>een  done  to  discover  the 
dt  the  beds,  and  subsequent  investigation  may  show  that  valuable 
ts  of  magnetic  iron  ore  occur  in  this  district. 
onite — a  variety  of  brown  hematite — principally  occurs  atXithgow, 
okf  and  Bowenfels,  in  the  lilue  Mountains  ;  in  several  parts  of  the 
r  River  coal-field ;  and  at  Bulli,  in  the  Illawarra  District.  This 
Bsually  found  very  rich  in  metal,  and  contains  an  average  of  over 
cent,  of  iron  ;  while  the  English  clay  bands,  which  are  mostly 
ates,  only  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  metallic  substance.     It 

in  lenticular  layers  of  no  great  extent,  in  the  Coal  Measures. 
Mi-ore,  which  is  impure  limonite,  is  principally  found  at  Mitta- 
•nd  assays  of  this  ore  gave  an  average  percentage  of  metal  o£' 
hui  45  per  cent. 

leof  the  other  southern  provinces  possesses  deposits  of  iron-ore  ap- 
ing in  extent  or  richness  those  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  therefore 
lie  that  at  some  future  time  this  colony  will  become  the  great  seat 
iron  industry  of  Australia.     As  illustrating  the  present  extent 

•apply  rc({uired,  the  following  table,  showing  the  value  of  all 
^ons  of  iron,  machinery,  and  iron  manufactures  imported  into 
ions  colonies  during  the  five  years,  1893-97,  has  been  compiled : — 


'olony. 


1S93. 


18M. 


1S95. 


1800. 


1S07. 


Average 

Yearly 

Import, 

1893-97. 


lath  Wales 

k 

and    

knstndia    .. 
II  Australia 

ia   

aland 

itndana    .. 


£ 
1,53],&30 
715,271 
363,624 
405,214 
354,759 
153.771 
920.626 


£ 

;i, 189.249 
6m).696 
496.029 
349,945 
355,890 
104,969 
836,589 


£ 
1,219,096 
I  H65,148 
691.215 
349,826 
I  587.063 
I  117,946 
I  781,602 


£ 

l,9o7.143 

1,194,976 
848,871 
536,632 

1,052,135 
155,813 

1,095,206 


4,445.104  ;4,032,367  !4,41 1,896  =6,840,776 


£ 

2,398,701 

1,543,527 
938,579 
639,174 

1,305,772 
409,732 

1,477,532 


I  £ 
11,659,206 
I  963.723 
I  6()7,664 
456,158 
,  731,124 
'  188,446 
1,022,311 


8,713,017  5,688,632 
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tTie  market  is  uncertain.  Only  3  tons  were  shipped  to  London : 
Tt  is  stated  that  in  the  Nymagee  district  promising  indications  of 
dejtositK  liave  been  found,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  op 
up.  Rich  ar]L(entiferou8  ores  have  been . obtained  in  the  great 
silver-mine,  the  lodes  consisting  of  soft  granular  felspar  matrix^ 
nated  with  blotches  of  bismuth,  molybdenum,  and  chloride  o 
The  lai-gost  mass  of  native  bismuth  yet  discovered^  in  the  colony 
nearly  30  lb.,  and  was  obtained  in  the  Kingsgate  mine.  The 
this  metal  exported  up  to  the  end  of  1897  was  £39,012. 

Platinum. 

Platinum  and  the  allied  compound  metal  Iridosmine  have  bei 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quantities^  tl 
(x;curring  c(»mmonIy  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial  drifts.  It  ill 
that  tlit^  be;ich  deposits  at  liallina  and  other  places  on  the  fl 
coast  might,  with  impiove<l  appliances,  be  profitably  worked  forpl 
Fifteen  cwt.  of  sand  from  this  district  were  forwarded  in  1 
platinum  merchants  in  London  for  treatment.  The  tests  made 
howev(^r,  tliat  tlie  small  percentage  of  metal  found  and  the  cost  of 
tion  barely  lenvo.  a  margin  of  profit.  On  the  northern  beacheii 
platinum  is  being  obtained  by  the  miners  who  are  working  thi 
sand  for  gold.  The  metal  has  also  been  discovei'ed  at  Fitield, 
Parkes  district,  and  in  lodes  near  Broken  Hill  and  Orange. 
i)j)Oi-ati()ns  wen^  confined  in  1897  to  the  Fifield  goldfieid,  whi 
uK.'tal  is  found  associated  with  the  gold  in  washdirt.  Tlie  toti 
of  platirmm  for  the  year  was  1,96(5  oz.,  as  compared  with  2,901 
1S90.  Mining  on  this  field  is  handicapped  by  a  scarcity  of  wit 
only  lialf-titne  is  put  in  at  the  claims.  Tluj  Plfield  platinum  oc 
coars»*  .shutty  grains,  and  is  much  ]»urer  than  that  obtained  fr 
northern  Ix-ach-sands.  The  quantity  of  platinum  produced  duiii 
was  valued  at  £il,i)VJ, 


Chromium. 

Chromium  is  found  in  the  noi*thern  jKirtion  of  New  South 
in  the  Clar<*iu>('  and  Tamworth  districts,  and  also  nearGundagii 
usuMJly  assori.itcd  with  serpentine.  Tin?  chrome  mining  indu0 
veiy  HMMMit  date,  although  an  attempt  was  made  in  1882  to  i 
dej)osits  at  Uowlitig  Alley  Point,  in  the  Peel  River  district; 
1S91  and  lS9/>  in  the  Clarence  Kiver  district.  The  first  M 
mining  optM-ations  wow  carried  out  near  Coolac,  in  the  G 
district,  l\(K>0  tons  of  ore  being  despatched  in  1894  and  181 
although  inimerous  discoveries  of  chromito  followed,  the  Q\ 
Tnmut  district  has  remaintMl  the  only  scemj  of  profitable  minis 
prisG.     The  exports  of  chi*ome  ore  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896  m 
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!6,  the  Australian  Agricultural  Society  obtained  a  grant  of 
)  acres  of  land,  together  with  the  sole  right,  conferred  by 
if  working  the  cual-seams  which  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
,e  district.  Several  mines  were  opened  up,  and  profitably 
br  a  number  of  years ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  expiration,  in 
the  mono|>oly  enjoyed  by  the  company  tliat  the  ooiil -mining 
showed  signs  of  extensive  development.  During  the  year 
be  output  of  coal  only  reached  the  total  of  40,732  tons,  of  the 
£13,750.  Six  years  afterwards  the  production  had  been 
and  the  output  of  this  mineral  has  rapidly  increiisiHl  year  by 
LI  coal-mining  is  now  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  colony, 
luction  for  the  year  1897  amounting  to  4,.')S3,501  tons, 
t  j£l,2TO,041.  This  quantity  is  the  highe.st  rrconled  as  the 
Kitput,  but  owing  to  the  steady  fall  in  the  prio(»  of  coal,  the 
much  less  than  tliat  of  the  smaller  production  of  the  years 
The  total  production  to  the  end  of  the  year  1897  is  70,GG5,857 
ued  at  .£3:^,049,372.  Newcastle,  the  centre  of  the  coal  trade, 
fcriy  well  litttnl  by  situation  to  Ixicome  the  port  of  supply  for 
xmntries  of  the  Htmtheni  seas.  Every  week  coal-hvden  ve8S<jl» 
whar\'es,  not  only  for  the  Australian  colonies,  but  for  China, 
le  Pacific  Slope  of  Nortli  and  South  America,  Mauritius,  the 
Good  Hope,  and  other  lauda  Every  provision  has  been  made 
Sovemment  for  Rhipping  coal,  and  over  two  miles  of  wharves, 
1  with  cranes  and  shoots  ciipjible  of  loading  over  28,000  tons 
Kne  its  slioi-es.  The  markets  of  the  colonies  are  likewise  sup- 
tk  quantities  of  excellent  cotU  from  the  seams  worked  in  the 
i  district,  and  the  product  of  the  southern  collieries  is  also 
1  in  large  cjuantities. 

■mber  of  coal-mines  under  inspection  in  Xew  South  Wales  at 
of  the  year  1897  was  87.  Tliey  gave  employment  to  9,626 
of  whom  7,831  were  employetl  under  ground,  and  1,795  above 
The  average  (quantity  of  coal  extracted  per  miner  was  560 
against  an  average  of  519  tons  for  the  previous  year,  and 
I  for  1895.  Tlie  low  average  for  1890,  shown  below  as  only 
I,  is  accounted  for  by  the  strike  that  occurred  during  that 
it  a  tendency  to  decline  had  been  exhibited  since  1882  whc^n 
Bge  per  miner  was  578  tons.  ^  During  the  last  three  years, 
,  the  miners  have  IxK^n  able  to  work  Ix^tter  timt;,  and  the 
production  per  man  has  greatly  increased,  as  t)i<;  comparison 

¥nll  be  found  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the  colony,  and 
ber  of  coal-miners  employed,  during  each  of  the  hist  ten  yeai*s. 
id  on  the  total  value  of  the  coal  produced  during  the  ileciule, 
age  quantity  of  460  tons  extracted  yearly  bv  eucrh  |>ersoii 
i  underground  represents  a  value  of  £167  48.  9d.,  an<l  for  the 
nber  of  persona  employed,  £136  6s.  8d  In  1897  the  average 
prodnction  was  £156  6s.  8d.  for  each  person  employed  undiT- 
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The  avei'age  yejirly  import  for  the  five  vearK  covered  by  t] 
statement  amounts  to  £1, 659,206  for  New  South  Wales,  and  £A 
for  Australasia  ;  and  the  (juaiitity  of  pig-iron  required  to  pro 
material  reprt^'sented  by  these  values  is  approximately  120,( 
and  41 1,000  tons  per  suinum  for  New  Houth  Wales  and  the  wh( 
of  colonies  respectively.  In  a  report,  dated  January,  lh91,  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  Govennne^nt  (ieoiogist,  it  was  stated  tliat 
deposits  in  the  (listricls  of  Mitta«;ong,  Wallerawang,  and  Rylsi 
tained  in  si«;ht  12,944,000  tons  of  ore,  estimated  to  yield  5,853, 
of  nietullic  iron,  ]>ut  such  intimates  as  these  are  the  roa 
approxiniMtions.  Tliese  districts  ai-e  most  favourably  situated 
^«tst^^l)lishuie]it  of  smelting  works.  Some  years  ago  public  atlc 
Kn<j;land  was  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  manufacflliriiig  ira 
the  colony,  and  a  mininj:^  ex[)ert  was  sent  out  fmni  that  con 
insp<»ct  the  iron,  lime,  and  coal  deiM)sit«,  and  to  report  upon  the 
cost  of  establishini,'  tlie  industry  in  the  colony,  but  the  vi»it  wai 
result.  In  1S97  it  secerned  as  if  the  pi-oject  for  establinhiDg  i 
the  manufacture  of  iron  would  take  practical  sliape,  and  neg 
for  the  pronuftion  of  a  company  in  En«;lund  wera  well  uad< 
when  they  were  interrupted  hy  the  death  of  the  prime  movi 
still  hoped  that  some  |.)ractical  result  will  follow  ;  but.  in  any 
foundation  of  the  industry  is  a  mere  matter  of  time,  for  the 
facilities  of  N(^w  South  Wah^s  f<ir  thf>  manufacture  of  iron  ai 
passed. 

Works  for  tl«^  manufacture  of  ii'on  fn>m  the  ore  were  estab 
Eskl»ank,  ni*;ir  Litli;ro\v,  wlicic  rt'd  ^ilici^ous  ore,  averaging  22  j 
and  brown  hematite,  yit'liiini:  .")()  ]>♦!•  cent,  metallic  iron,  w«re 
fullv  treat ».*(!.     Ahuudanre   of   ('(»al    and  ]im«»st(me  are    foum 

« 

nei;xhbourlii)od.  This  <\<tahlisliinciit,  however,  has  f«)r  some  Crii 
doued  tlie  nianufaeture  <»f  j>l;^-in>n,  for  whi(.h  it  was  orii^iua! 
Thi»  wnrk  now  i-arried  on  consists  nf  the  n '-rolling  of  old  mils, 
nianufa<;tu!i*  of  iron  U'lrs,  rods,  and  naiis,  and  of  oiilinarv 
The  <|u;intity  nianufactui*ed  from  seni)>  during  lJ^97  was  3,!! 
vuhu'd  .it  £'LM,>'()L^  A  suctM's^t'ul  att(Mn]»t  has  l>een  made  at  !M 
to  make  ;/as-j)i|M>,  (;ti'.,  froni  iron  .-^melted  from  the  on*,  and  lak 
t<»  ilie  n»ould,  witlmut  tirst  niakinjLf  it  into  ]>i£f-iron.  .Some  J 
iron  snieliiii;^'  works  wei'e  nUo  t'.slahli.shed  at  Kitzroy,  Mitta^ 
Hft»*r  iipMlui'liiL'"  a  i«»n?Nid«'ral)le  (juantity  of  pi;;-iron  the  operati 
iliM-niitinui'd.  SiiiM'  :amj)H".-^  of  ore.  c»)al.  and  limestone  obt 
this  dir^irict,  \vit]»  j.:!^'  iron  anrl  easiin^^s  inanufactuivd  tht'i'C'fr 
exliiliir.t'il  at  tli<'  lati-  Minin;;  Kxhihition  in  London,  and  obtain 
awiird.  L'ir;:e  f|uaniities  of  ironstone  arc  heing  sent  from 
Oranu"',  Newlnid-^'t',  and  lilayney  to  the  lliawarra  workR  to  b 
Max,  tin?  golil  I'unlcntN  *  f  the  ore  helping  lo  defray  ibe  ext 
railway  earria::e. 

I)i!iin.ir  the  year   l>0.'i.    Parliament  agreed  to   a    ri^solutlQl 
nianufaeture  of  :iO,OOU  t(ais  ef  iren   i>iping  in  the  colony,  and 
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,  when  the  production  wm  interfered  with  hy  strilcea ; 
~t  of  ineii  employed  and  the  iiuantity  of  uoal  raised    I 
The  output  in  1897,  however,  wna  higher  tlmn  in 
b  exceeding  that  in  1S91  by  323,61"  tona  :— 


m 

Penona 

No. 

No. 

_   *!^ 

lit.v  M  Co^  ™i™i. 

c 

TotAl. 

™S 

^IF 

toIlB. 

tont 

tone. 

B88 

8.873 

5,736 

2.067.04-2 

300 

SCO 

«aa 

7.369 

s,2ia 

2,624,347 

347 

422 

BOO 

7,874 

6,345 

2,120,046 

269 

334 

IWI 

S,309 

6.732 

2,803,252 

343 

424 

1893 

8,204 

6,783 

2.611,732 

318 

385 

,«« 

7,873 

li,5[)3 

2,203,480 

280 

339 

b 

7,077 

5,773 

2,605,143 

368 

451 

K 

6,777 

6,605 

2.631,222 

338 

469 

■ 

,    e,m 

5,697 

2,623.016 

378 

460 

■ 

7,229 

5,925 

3,176.869 

439 

5.36 

Mriel. — In    tho  Southern  District   there  were  in  1897 

er  oflicial  inspection,  givmg  eniployment  to  1,984 

t  whom  1,5G2  were  at  work  underground.     These  numbers 

ie  o£  90  persons  employed  in  end  about  the  mines,  and 

vground  workers,  es  compared  with  tliose  so  engag 

1,  however,  a  decrease  of  89,515  tons  in  the  production,  tl 

jitity  raised  during  the  year  being  918,862  tons,  valued 

Tbe  largest  output  known  in  one  yeur  in  the  district  wue 

1  ]  ,008,37  7  tons  were  obtained,  the  next  highest  ligurea  being 

Y  1892,  when  932,873  tons  were  raised.      Much  as  the  trade  of 

>  hits  grown,  owing  to  the  demand  for  southern  coal  for  steam 

3  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  overcome  the  difiFiculty 

To  ifte«t  the  claims  of  this  district,   the   Government, 

Eihe  end  of  1 898,  brought  forward  a  proposal  to  create  a  harbour 

~~      '  '      1  few  miles  south  of  WoUongong,  by  constructing,  in 

t  iofitaoce,  a  breakwater.     There  are  already  two  jetties  from 

B  shipped,  but  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  south- 

k  and  easterly  gales  that  constantly  sweep  up  the  coast,  and  for 

9  being  the  shipment  of  cargo  has  to  be  abandoned.      With  tlie 


nd   ^^ 
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breakwater,  it  is  1)eIievo<l  that  there  will  be  complete  protectii 
shippin*;,  anil  vtrsselB  will  he  in  ti  poKition  to  load  at  all  times). 

Tlio  history  of  coiil  pn)ducti<m  in  this  diHtrict  for  the  last  tes 
may  he  ^ith(»i-cd  from  the  following  table : — 


• 

(Quantity  of  Coal  imited. 

Peptons 

PcrHon« 

■-  — 

1 

Vi<nr 

employed  in 

cni|)loyf<I 

' 

Pcrperaon 

P«r  p«iwn 

1  1  Ul* 

Aixl  nbout 

uiidcr- 

Total. 

employed  in 

employed 

inincH. 

l$rouiKl. 

and  ahutit 

uiider- 

mine*. 

fEToand. 

i 

Xo. 

tOU8. 

1 

tOD8. 

tmu. 

INSS 

1,676      ' 

1,244 

i    796,806 

475 

640 

1S89 

2,fHJ,-» 

l,r»9S 

.    701,572 

339 

439 

1»!M) 

1,1KM» 

1,434 

597,59S 

305 

417 

ISOl 

2.()07 

l,iVH» 

S3/  ,8/3 

417 

541 

1S9L' 

1,860 

1.469 

932,873 

502 

635 

1S1)3 

i,sr>i 

1  ,ri(l3 

884,470 

478       , 

5SS 

1S94 

1,7.M 

1,443 

867.0ti4 

494       ' 

601 

IStC) 

1,049 

1 ,586 

916,5<I3 

470 

578 

IJSIH) 

1.81)4 

1,506 

:l,0aS,377 

XVi 

670 

18H7 

1 ,984 

1,562 

918,862 

463 

588 

Wf'st'i'n  Diitfrirt. — In  tlie  AVosttTii  District  in  1897  thcrp  v 
collieries  iindor  otiiciul  inspection,  '^ivin*;  oinployiiient  to  413  pen 
wliom  'M  I  were  at  work  under^^round.  From  the  suhseiiaent  ti 
will  he  s<M'n  that  th(;  outjmt  in  1801  was  in  excess  of  that  of  anj 
year  durini;  the  doca<le,  not  even  t-xceptinjLC  18S8,  when  thcdenu 
\V<-stfiM  coal  wus  lar-jjer  than  u.^ual,  owin«;  to  tli(»  scaivity  caused! 
striki'  in  tin*  Nonhcrn  (Nillicries.  The  li;;ur«*s  for  1807  show  an  ia 
of  *»,7'»<i  tons  eompnn'd  with  those  of  the  jirevious  year,  and  a 
hii^hest  siijri*  ISOI.  The  average  quantity  of  coal  raistnl  per  ni 
niin-h  un'j'aNM-  in  ihe  \Vest«*rn  culli»*nes  than  rlsewhere  in  the  0 
This  !>  ilm-  lit  a  variety  of  rausrs,  hut  ehi<*t!y  to  tho  greator  thick] 
the  scanis  and  t\\v  more  friahh*  character  of  the  ctMil,  and  to  the  fl 
stance  tliat  th(^  coal -IhmIs  are  all iioM  horizontal,  and  ^neraily  at 
(h']»tlis  :  iu  son»i'  cases  the  coal  is  worked  hy  means  of  adits  or  t 
inst**atl  of  ^h:lt'ts,  so  I  lint  the  facility  for  winning  coal  is  much  { 
in  ilii'M'  mini's  than  in  thos«'  at  Ni*wc;ustle.  lint  though  the  i 
is  irrraUM'  pt-r  iniin*r  than  in  Uw  other  coal  n'l^ions,  the  price  fori 
is  lower,  so  that  the  earnini;s  t»f  the  individual  miner  do  nol 
•'n'atlv  wherever  the  mine  is  situat4'd. 

The  following  talde  shows  the  gi^owth  of  c<«il  production 
Western  rei^'ion  durhij;;  the  last  ten  years.  Kntil  ISO]  the  progn 
regular,  and  in  keepin<;  with  th(^  advance*  of  s(>tt-lement  in  thepoff 
the  colnny  extendin*;  from  the  l>Iu(>  Mmintains  to  the  Darlings  in 
the  Western  collieries  have  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  trade  ;  btt 
1891  to  isyr»  the  output  decrea<e«l,  a  considerable  improT4 
ever.  Inking  nuuiifcsted  in  189G  and  1S07.     Situated,  as  these 
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roximity  to  the  principal  iron-fields  of  New  South  Wales, 
*e  prospects  will  be  greatly  improved  should  the  manufacture 
the  ore  become  an  established  industry  in  this  part  of  the 


Penoiw 

employed  in 

mndftbout 

minM. 

Penons 

employed 

uoderground. 

Quantity  of  Coal  raised. 

ir. 

1 

ToUI. 

Per  person 

employed  in 

and  about 

minea. 

Per  person 

employed 

underipncrand. 

No. 

No. 

tons. 

tons. 

tonsL 

iS 

762 

642 

339,594 

451 

529^ 

$9 

653 

535 

329,713 

505 

61& 

90 

636 

532 

343,232 

540 

645 

91 

501 

436 

«f40,oV« 

688 

795 

92 

450 

372 

236,363 

525 

635^ 

03 

305 

261 

190,378 

624 

729 

194 

299 

245 

199,869 

668 

816 

195 

296 

247 

190,864 

645 

773 

BB6 

398 

335 

278,124 

699 

830 

8B7 

413 

344 

287,860 

697 

837 

flowing  table  shows  the  average  price  of  coal  per  ton  in  the 
fistrictti  for  the  last  quinquennial  period  ;  the  average  for 
«th  Wales  makes  allowance  for  the  quantity  raised  in  each 


DMrict. 

I8OS. 

ISM. 

1805. 

18M. 

1807. 

I    «•••••..•............••.•••.•.... 

8.  d« 
7  11 
5    7 
4    6 

8.    d. 
6    9 
5    3 
4    7 

8.    d« 
6    2 
5    3 
4    3 

8.    d. 
6     1 

5    3 
4    1 

8.  d. 
5  11 

5    1 
4    1 

N«w  South  Wales 

7    2 

6    4 

5  10 

5    9 

5    7 

16  persons  killed  and  63  injured  in  the  New  South  Wales 
m  dnziiig    1897,  making  a  total  of   79   persons  affected  by 
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HccidentB — the  number  of  coses  terminating  ^fatally  being  ax=kl| 
iu  the 'previous  year.  The  nonfatal  cmob  were  nnire  •muiiLUii 
in  any  year  since  1892,  when  the  -nnmber  was  77.  fVyr'tlw  -M 
period  ended  1896 — the  latest  data  available — ^the  average  i 
loss  of  life  in  the  British  coal-mines  was  1  ?63  per  JhonBand, m 
rate  of  173,947  tons  of  coal  raised  for  every  &tal  acoideni 
New  South  Wales  collieries,  for  the  ten  years  ended  1897,  the  n 
1*71  fatal  accident-s  per  thousand  ndners- employed,  jund  218^577 
coal  were  raised  for  every  life  lost.  The  number  of  accidents 
coal-mines  of  the  colony,  with  the  proportion  of  miners  to  eai 
and  non-fatal  case,  is  given  herewith,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
raised  to  each  life  lost : — 


A  Anir 

1 i_ 

Number  of  uiinen  em- 

Kmaber of  tMM«f  otiI 

ACClQciiis. 

ployed  to  each  person. 

nisod  to  each  penoB. 

Year. 

Killed. 

Injared. 

Killed. 

Injared. 

Injand. 

HBM. 

1S8S 

43 

15 

216     , 

620 

74,500            213^ 

188» 

57 

41 

180 

251 

64,iai 

mM 

1S90 

36 

13 

291     > 

805 

85,024 

9»ft4fl 

1891 

CA 

21 

200 

515 

74.776 

192,9 

1892 

i  t 

8 

136 

i;318 

40.103 

47?;« 

1893 

45 

13 

222 

771 

'     72,851 

smM 

1894 

40 

228 

1,304 

,     91,802 

StLJS^ 

1895 

47 

10 

192    j 

002 

79,544 

373,89 

1896 

62 

24 

149    ' 

385 

63,067 

imm 

1897 

1      63 

16 

153    ' 

601 

09,581     *       273,9* 

it  is  j)ro|)()HKl  to  establish  a  miners'  accident  fund  in  the 4 
tr>  wliicli  contributions  will  hv^  inadt^  bv  the  Government,  tb 
inastei-vi,  ivtuX  the  men  employed.  The  annual  average  nun 
fataliti«"s  in  tlie  coal-mines  of  tlie  world  for  the  last  ten  years' 
seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Count  r\, 


A^tra/i'  Anmial  Number  of — 


Kinploycfl. 


Uiiilod  Kiiij:ilom    '  642,241) 

UnitcMl  Stales :n.S,171 

IVussiti 243.593 

iVauce  I  122,033 

Austria S7,7>S4 

litl^'imn     I  113.910 

■Xu\ ji  Sci »ti.i I  5,4 1 5 

New  South  Wulcri \  11,842 


Live!«  Li^t. 


1.04S 
80S 
623 
189 
1S9 
191 
20 
17 


'   Mortalitjpi 
l,()0O£nipl^ 


1-63 
2-64 
2-56 
1-0 
2-16 
1-68 
81» 
1:71 
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•Howing  table^  ibows  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  raised  in 
mth  Wales  from  the  earliest  record  to  the  close  of  1897,  the 
oduction  being  70,665,857  tons,  valued  at  £33,049,372  :— 


Pvriod. 

Qnantity. 

per  ton. 

Value. 

tons. 

8.  d. 

£ 

Prior  to  1830 

50,780 

•      10    0 

25,393 

MaOtolttIO 

111,069 

8     9 

50,525 

1840  ,,  1849 

349,961 

0    2 

155,083 

1850,,  1859 

1,481,761 

12  11 

1,004,924 

18611  „  1869 

6,174,132 

10    2 

2,961.910 

1S70„  1879 

12,590,044 

10    7 

6,838,888 

1880 

1,406,180 

8    5 

615,336 

1881 

1,769,597 

6  10 

603,248 

1882 

2,109,282 

9    0 

948,965 

1883 

2,521.457 

9    0 

1,201,942 

18K4 

2,749,109 

9    6 

1,303,077 

18X5 

2,878,863 

9    4 

1,340,213 

1880 

2,830,175 

9    2 

1,303,164 

ias7 

2,922,497 

9    8 

1.340,440 

1888 

3,203.444 

9     1 

1,455,198 

18S9 

3,055,632 

8  11 

1,032,849 

1890 

3,060,876 

8    4 

1,279,089 

1891 

4,037,929 

8    8 

1,742,790 

1892 

3,780,968 

7    9 

1.462,3S8 

1893 

3,278,328 

7    2 

1,171.722 

1894 

3,672.076 

6    4 

1.155,573 

189r> 

3,738,389 

5  10 

1,095,327 

189(; 

3,909,517 

5    9 

1,125,281 

1897 

4,383,591 

5    7 

1,230,041 

Total 

76,665,857 

8    7 

33,049,372 

'  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the  price  obtained  per  ton  since  1 883, 
ihis*  respect  coal  has  not  differed  greatly  f n)m  other  produce.  In 
lier  years,  however,  there  were  iluctaations  in  prices  which,  to  a 
ctent,  arose  from  uncertainty  in  the  markets.  This  uncertainty 
er  exists,  for  the  local  markets  and  those  of  the  other  Australian 

1  demand  a  large  share  of  the  coal  raised.  The  proportion  of  the 
iion  taken  by  Australasia  increases  almast  every  year,  and  operates 
lirection  of  steadying  the  price,  by  removing  the  principal  cause 
nation.  The  highest  average  price  obtained  during  any  year  was 
:,  the  first  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  thiixl  after  the  commence- 
Pthe  gold  rush,  when  the  price*  per  ton  was  not  less  than  20&  6d. 

2  the  ovitpat  reached  1,000,000  tons;  ten  years  later  it  had 
Pd  to  2,000,000;  and  in  1891,  to  a  little  over  4,000,000  tons; 
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the  yield  decreased  to  3,280,000  tons  in  1892,  but  since  that  di 
steadily  increased  year  by  year  until  1897,  when  no  less  than  i 
tons  were  raised,  the  record  production  for  one  yeeur. 

The  colony  was  its  own  chief  customer  during  1897,  wha 
the  total  production  stated  above,  the  local  consumption  amo 
1,686,968  tons,  or  38*5  per  cent  Victoria  was  its  principal 
abroad,  taking  700,503  tons,  or  nearly  26  per  cent,  of  a  total  i 
2,696,623  tons.  The  quantity  of  coal  required  for  local  con 
denotes  a  satisfactory  increase  during  most  years,  as  the  follow; 
ment  shows : — 


Year. 

Tons.         Year. 

1 

Tons. 

1888 
18K9 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1,279,572 
1,267,930 
1,239,002 
1,523.561 
1,589,263 

! 

'   1893 
:   1894 
'   1895 
,   1896 
1897 
i 

1,443,238 
1,546,951 
1.672,359 
1,434,610 
1,636,968 

The  annual  consumption  per  head  increased  from  1 6  cwt.  ii 
over  25  cwt.  in  1897.  The  larger  use  of  steam  for  railway  loo 
and  for  manufacturing,  smelting,  and  other  purposes,  as  wc 
multiplication  of  gas-works,  accounts  for  a  great  portion  of  the  i 
but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  and 
demand  for  bunker  coal  for  ocean-going  steamers,  which  appeei 
an  export,  but  as  re(]uir(id  for  hom($  consumption.  The  amonil 
taken  by  the  steamors  during  1897  was  about  350,000  tons. 

The  quantity  of  coal  supplied  to  the  customers  of  the  colon; 
shows  also  a  large  increase  during  this  period  : — 


Tons. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


1,923,872 
2,387,702 
1,821,874 
2,514,368 
2,191,705 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


1.835,090 
2,125,125 
2.166,230 
2,474,907 
2,696,623 


As  the  coal  trade  of  1890  was  hampered  by  the  strike  of  t 
the  exports  of  1891  neces-sjirily  ahowoil  a  large  advance  on 
1890:  still,  even  if  compared  with  tlie  yc^ar  1889,  the  trade 
exhibited  satisfjiotory  pn»gr(\ss,  while  in  lsi)2  the  exports  £eU 
below  those  of  1891,  but  even  IhjIow  those  of  1889.  A  faxti 
decrease  in  the  exports  took  place  in  1893,  but  the  figures  for  ] 
1895  showed  a  slight  recovery,  and  in  1896  and  1897  the  imp 
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cided,  the  export  during  the  latter  year  being  182,255 
;han  the  previous  record.  The  customers  of  New  South 
>al  during  the  year  1897  will  be  found  in  the  following 
which  it  will  bie^een  how  wide  is  the  circle  'which  relies 
my  for  the  supply  of  one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  civilised 


OF  POPti. 


Bnds. 


nents 


izids 


Tons. 


Country  or  Port, 


700,503 

355,443 

344,545 

286,392 

190,644 

155,142 

92,249 

74,416 

73,821 

69,833 

59,383 

55,496 

45,009 

31,877 

26,647 

24,149 

21,403 


Fiji    

New  Caledonia 

United  Kingdom    

Mauritius 

Celebes 

South  Sea  Islands  

Ceylon  

Japan    , 

Cape  Colony    , 

Bk:uador    

Cochin  China  

China     

New  Guinea 

Kaiser  Wilhelms  Land 

New  Pommem(New  Britain) 

Total 


Tods. 


20,965 

12,745 

8,443 

8,406 

6,360 

5,558 

5,106 

4,805 

3,792 

2,667 

1,589 

1,570 

1,206 

429 

30 


2,696,623 


th  of  the  colony  in  coal  is  enormous,  and  the  further  expan- 
industry  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  certainty.  As  the 
mlian  Continent  is  only  in  the  early  period  of  the  develop- 
immen.sc  resources,  so  also  may  the  coal-mining  industry  of 
I  Wales  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
Eancy,  giving  promise  of  a  great  future.  * 
ith  Wales  coal,  especially  that  obtained  in  the  northern 
pares  favourably  as  a  heat  producer  with  the  best  foreign 
%s  the  advantage  of  a  greater  specific  gravity,  and  it  contains 
ir.  The  result  of  analyses  made  of  coals  from  various 
I  the  colony  showed  that  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the 
>i8trict  coals  was  1*300 ;  of  the  Western  coals,  1-346  ;  and  of 
•n  coals,  1*394  ;  while  the  mean  of  a  number  of  samples  of 
L  was  1-279.  Carbon  was  present  to  the  extent  of  79*28  per 
>  Northern,  70*75  })er  cent,  in  the  Western,  and  79*40  per 
Soathem  coal,  the  proportion  in  the  British  coal  being  80*40 
The  proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  is  very 
Aine  in  the  Australian  as  in  the  British  coal,  but  the  latter 
Ij  smaller  percentage  of  ash.  The  steam-producing  power 
.  from  the  Northern  districts  of  the  colony  is  almost  equal 
t  from  the  South  and  West  a  little  below,  the  generating 
le  omJ  raised  in  Great  Britain. 
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Coke. 

Tlie  quantities  of  coko  manufactured  iik*l^ew  South  Wales  doii 
last  eight  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Quantity. 

1 

Year. 

'      THdi 

Northern 

Hi^thcm  uid 

TbtftL 

Dibtrict. 

i  We9t«ru  Districts. 

1 

tODB. 

tuna. 

tont. 

i 

1890 

ir),8S6 

15,211 

31,097 

4U 

1891 

9,474 

20.830 

3Q»310 

31^ 

1892 

5.245 

2,654 

7.899 

W 

1893 

12,262 

1          5,596 

17.858 

au 

1894 

vs.im 

20,856 

34,458 

3W 

1805 

11,320 

16,304 

27,690        1 

3M 

189(5 

10,399 

1         15,953 

26,352 

3U 

1S97 

21,012 

43,190 

64/202 

OM 

Total    

99,200 

'       140,600 

1 

239,806        1 

294 

During  tlio  siiine  p(?riod  tlie  impji'ts  into  the  colony  were : — 

1890 38,174  tons 

1891 76,542 

1892 01,852 

1S93 01,874 

1894 47,586 

189.1 42,526 

1S9G 43,134 

1S07 32,451 

Almost  I  lie  wholo  of  tliis  was  iinp<»rtod  via  South  Australia 
IJarricr  district,  wIkti*  it  was  usi-d  for  ^melting  puqx>ses.  The  p 
of  tlie  Souili  Auslniliau  Customs  Department  show  that  by  fl 
largest  (jimiitiiies  of  this  cokecaiiu^  originally  from  the  United  Kii 
and  from  (I<'rinauy.  At  I»roken  Hill,  the  Propnetary  Contpaoy 
haveconsunii'd  ahout  1,000  tons  jmt  we<»k.  It  seems  aRingulard 
stance  that  the  silvcr-iniiursof  N«'w  South  AVales  should  have  sol 
relied  on  Kn gland  and  ( leniiany  for  their  eoke  when  the  colony  p0 
unlimit^^<l  supplies  of  roal  from  which  excellent  coke  c^m  be. 
factured.  it  is  true  that  complaints  have  Ix^en  heard  tlmt  the  O 
coke  contains  a  hi^'h«*r  perwntag*'  of  ash  than  the  imported  oot 
tluit  it  is  too  friahle,  causing  a  larvrc  percentajL^e  of  loss  through  dl 
in  transp<»rt,  while  the  coke,  it  luis  heen  said,  arrives  in  suchsOMll 
as  to  1)0  until  for  smelting  th(>  line  leiui  oroH.     A  few  years  Ago,  hi 
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Pittni&n,  in  a  import  upon  this  subject^  brought  figui*es  to  prove 
I  much  lit  the  fore^pi  coke  used  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary 
■pany  onntaineU  u  greater  pei-centage  of  iish  than  some  of  the 
hnai-ninde  cokes  ;  also  that  tin*  strength — or  capacity  for  ix'sisting 
■ka^e — of  the  eoJonial  cokes  was  greater — in  some  instances  much 
pier — than  that  oi  the  importeil  coke.  It  would  seem  that  coke  of 
k1  manufacture  is  at  length  making  its  way,  judging  from  the  gn^t 
pBKKe  in  the  pifKluction  in  1897. 

^  tbe  old  HuUi  mine  a  coal  seam  6  feet  tiiick  has  been  for  about 
ft  that  thickness  transformed  into  a  sort  uf  natural  cok<%  apparently 
pagh  the  intrusion  of  igneous  matter  underneath  the  seam.  This 
pBnil  ciike  is  lari^ely  used  on  the  Sydnejf  tram>motors. 
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Kerosene  Shale. 

rib  mineral  is  founil  in  \'arious  parts  of  the  colony,  but  principally 
BHkrtley,  Kat<i<iml)a,  Megalong,  Bathgate,  near  WalliTawang,  Joadja 
iMk,  B^^rriiiia,  Mount  Kcmbia,  Burragorang,  and  (in^ta ;  and  also  at 
ftfcy  (.'r*H.'k,  near  Murruruiuli,  in  the  Capertee  (li.>»trict,  and  in  the 
*By  of  the  Wolgan  Biver.  The  .shale  «x?curs  in  s;iucer-shapcd  deptMsits, 
■jing  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  G  feet.  It  is  a  species  of 
^1-coaI,  similnr  to  the  Boghead  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a 
*h  larger  jH-rcentage  of  volatile  hydro-carbon  than  tlu^  Scotch  mineiTil. 
•  richest  <|uality  yields  al)out  100  to  130  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  tcm, 
17,00(»  10  1^,000  cubic  fe^t  of  g?is,  with  an  illuminating  |K)W(y  of 
Pty-tivi^  to  forty  sjierm  candles  when  gjts  only  is  extracted  from  the 
fe.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Ixjst  Joad ja  Crtek  and  1  fartley  shale 
■OC,  the  amount  of  sulphur  0"49  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  of  tar  40 
r»ns  j)er  ton.  It  is  found  advantageous  foi*  mixing  witli  ordinary 
for  th<^  manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  largely  exported  to  Great 
AUi.  America,  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  to  the 
;hbi'mring  colonies,  for  gas  puqxises.  On  analysis  the  following. 
lit  was  obtained  from  avemge  specimens  : — 

Volatile  Hychro-carUon^,  including  inoidturr ^2'o0  i>or  cent. 

Fixtd  Carbon U-50        ,, 

Ash    11-00 

it  present  only  two  companies — the  New  South  Wales  Shale  and 
Company  and  the  Australian  Kerosene  i)\\  and  !Minei*al  Company — 
4c  kerosene  shale  in  the  colony,  their  mines  being  situated  at  Hartley 
le,  G^iiowlan,  Kuined  Castle,  and  Nellie's  (Uen,  in  the  Western  T)is- 
t  ;  and  at  Joadj.i,  in  the  Southern  district.  The.se  companies  not 
f  raifie  shale  for  export^  but  also  manufacture  from  it  petroleum  oil 
otlier  products.     The  pi-oduction  of  kerosene  shale  from  the  opening 
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at  the  mines  in  1865  to  the  end  of  1897  amoimta  to  9S9,434  U 
the  value  of  £1,835,825,  so  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Yc«.      yiiintlly. 

|«  tun. 

S. 

Ytu. 

Qu>DUtr. 

AtWMnji^i 

tons. 

£"b.  d.~' 

£ 

£   1.  d. 

1865-87 

7.4  fl 

.10    5 

25,749 

1890 

6S.010 

, 

1868-72 

58:772 

2  ]»    » 

157,888 

1601 

40.349 

1S7»^77 

71,  08 

2  12    9 

187,783 

1802 

74,107 

1878-S2 

152,050 

1   18    S 

293,729 

1H93 

65.660 

1SH3 

49,250 

1   10  11 

90,8fil 

1804 

21.171 

1S84 

31,618 

2    5    8 

72,176 

1S9.'> 

59,420 

issr> 

27  462 

2     9     0 

67,239 

1896 

31,830 

]8Sfi 

i3,rm 

2    r,  11 

99,976 

1897 

it.(m 

1887 

40,010 
M,Hfi9 

2  a  10 

2    2    3 

87.761 
73,612 

138S 

40.501 

1  18    3 

77,667 

Total .. 

929.424 

1  19    6    '\\i 

The  fcatuivH  of  this  tabic  aiv  t)u-  steady  fall  in  the  uTeragefi 
the  iiiiiiciiil  aiul  the  Hitctuating  pniductioii.  There  is  no  special  I 
tor  till- riM'  .niiil  fall  in  Uio  quantity  of  shale  jinxluced  fromjl 
year  Iteyoiiil  the  irn'^ularity  in  the  onlerN  c-omiiig  forward  for  ■ 
and  till;  sliickiMiin;;  of  tiiiiiiiig  ojwiiitioitH  while  the  mineral  atp 
being  reduced.  Itiloe.siiot  necfssarily  follow,  cither,  that  tlw  < 
production  of  any  one  year  is  ptit  to  actual  use.  A.  certain  [Kop 
of  secotid-gnule  iiiint^ral  must  bo  taken  out  with  the  first  quali^,a 
theie  IK  only  an  ouUide  demaiul  for  the  higher  grade,  it  d^ 
ah'igi'thrr  U|)on  tliiir  iiliility  lii  compete  witli  the  imported  oil  iA 
the  local  tompaiiii-s  mal;.-  use  c.f  the  second  quality  at  iUl.  At  tb* 
mines  of  tli.-  .--.hiny  in  lf<97  tlietv  wi-u-  1^46  men  employed  under  j 
and  lU"  abovy  fiinund,  oi  a  total  of  ^"i;!. 
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DlliiT  ;,Tm-si lines  in  tlie  terriW 
iiiulJi  Wiiles  has  bieii  knnwn  fi.i-  many  yeiiru,  but  no  attem] 
made  t<i  work  tin-  il<'jir>siis  until  thi'  year  1J<7:!.  In  the  ctiuree  i 
following;  yfnr  sovciid  ilciritsits  of  adainiiiitifeioUB  wa^b  were  diu 
in  the  ciiunlry  near  invcivlj.  in  ihi^  New  Kngland  district 
diiiiiKindsoi.'cur  in  old  ti-rtiiirv  river  drifts,  and  in  tlie  more  receirt 
derived  from  ili.-m.  Tlie  drjHJsiis,  which  oi-cur  in  the  Inverell,  K 
-Mitt-iprnft  CiKluepmir,  riii,l  Narribri  ihstriuts,  are  extensive,  m 
not  yet  bii-n  tljf.Miu<;hly  pr(.s]«-ct<-il.  Thebi-st  ..f  the  New  South 
dinmondH  ai-e  himler  and  much  whiKr  than  the  t^outh  African  diu 
and  an-  elassilicd  as  on  ii  jiar  with  the  best  itrazilian^ms.  Dun 
ytar  lf*8y  the -Malacca  (.'iimpany,  near  Tin^ha,  found  diamonds  W 
2,lft5;  carats,  valued  at  £>*7H  r.s.  In  l.^Ul  no  less  than  12,000 
of  dinmondH  wtrre  won  in  the  Tinyha  and  Invervl!  districts,  bat  ni 
is  given.     In  lt"J2  ax  many  a»  3,250  diamonds  were  obtained  fri 
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[ministered  for  the  purposes  of  Public  Instruction.  The  unsold 
and  SchoTil  Lands  thus  transferred  are  situated  as  follow  : — 
Jounty  of  Gloucester,  172,297  acres;  Bathurst,  83,G49  acres  ;  St. 
:,  1?<,229  acres ;  Cumberland,  3,973  acres ;  Durham,  3,3G1  acres ; 
iiiYierland,  744  acres  ;  Hunter,  48  acres ;  and  Camden,  3  acres. 
Vustnilian  Agricultural  Company  was  incorporate<l  by  an  Act  of 
H'rial  Parliament,  dated  the  21st  June,  1824,  and  a  promise  of  a 
f  1,000,000  acres  made  to  this  Company  was  fulfilled  in  the  fol- 
year.  Originally  a  grant  containing  1,048,960  acres  was  selected 
country  surrounding  Port  Stephens,  but  in  1832  the  Company 
thorised  t*)  exchange  a  portion  of  this  grant,  containing  600,000 
for  two  allotments  situated  on  the  Peel  River  and  on  the 
3ol  Plains.  These  three  gi-ants  contain,  according  to  the  latest 
s,  the  following  areas  : — 

Acres. 
Port  Stephens  Estate,  county  of  Gloucester 46*4,640 

Peel  River  Estate,  county  of  Parry    249,000 

Wiirrah  Estate,  county  of  Buckland  313,29S 


Total 1,027,538 

iddition  to  this  large  area  of  land,  the  Company  als(»  obtained 
be  Crown  the  promise  of  a  lease  of  the  c«.>al-iields  at  Port  Hunter 
istle)  for  31  years.  This  was,  however,  afterwards  exchanged 
rant  rif  500  ticres,  an  area  which  was  increased  in  1828  to  2,000 
f  coal  land,  upon  which  the  Com])any\s  collieries  are  now  ^^ituated. 


Occupation  op  Pastoral  Lands. 

pastoral  lands  of  New  South  "Wales  have  been  occupied  und(M 
s  systems.  Land  was  held  for  grazing  in  the  early  days  by 
of  tickets  of  occupation,  which  ceased  to  be  issued  on  the  Ist  May, 
■Iter  which  date  pcreons  holding  such  lands  were  required  to  pay 
'-rent  of  208.  per  100  acres  per  annum,  and  to  vacate  the  land  at 
Mitha'  notice.  Tlie  requirements  of  the  scjttlers  for  depasturing 
bcreasing  stock  induced  them  to  occupy  Crown  lands  without  any 
except  that  of  first  discovery,  and  as  they  extended  their  opira- 
inlandthe  Legislature  found  itself  compelled,  on  the  28th  August, 
ito  p«ss  an  Act  protecting  Crown  lands  from  intrusion  and  tresjjass, 
comminsioners  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
etta  of  the  State. 

lediaooveryof  new  country  soon  had  the  effect  of  taking  many  of  the 
waqoatters  beyond  the  limits  of  settlement  as  proclaimed  on  the  1 4  th 
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for  the  gems  is  Germany,  where  they  find  a  ready  wale ;  but  it  i 
that  the  principal  gem  merchants  of  Europe  have  now  ageati 
field  for  the  purchase  of  the  stone.  In  1896,  opal  waaducm 
PuiTiauga,  about  40  miles  north-east  of  White  Gliffiii  bnt^  Uie^ 
of.  water  has  retaixied  development.  Some  veiy  fine-paroel»iui 
raised  on  tiiis  field,  biinging  as  liigh  as  £7  per  ounce.  It-  ia  ooi 
that  Fumauga  is  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  opal  field  should,  a.  gooc 
supply  become  available 

Topazes  are  obtained  largely  at  Oban,  in  the  Glen  Innoa^ 
but  the  ])rice  obtained  is  very  low,  and  only  one  saley  to  the  am 
£20,  was  reported  <luring  the  year  1895.  TnxquoisM  hav 
discovered  at  Mount  Lorigan,  near  WagDnga,.and  work  was^oH 
during  the  year  1895  by  means  of  aid  granted  frcon  the  "Btm 
Vote.     In  1896,  however,  the  mine  was  closed  down. 

Mica. 

Micta  is  known  to  exist  in  many  |)arts  of  New  Bouth  Wales^  \ 
never  yet  been  worked,  although  there  is  a  considerable  demand 
article,  especially  if  in  blocks  of  jbirly  large  size  that  could  easily - 
into  thin  plates.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  numerous  granill 
tliat  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  especially  in  the  oi 
crystalline  ^^ranitic  formations  in  thu  Hilverton  district^  and  ek 
in  the  Barrier  llanges. 

AsiiGSTOS. 

AKb(»stos  has  lK?en  found  in  voins  in  seqientine  in  the  6u 
Bathurst,  and  KarriiT  Mango  dihtricts — in  the  last-named  in  cons 
quantities. 

Alunitf:. 

-Vliinit«i  ocicurs  as  a  lari^e  d»*{M».sit  at  l^uUadelsh,  about  35  mill 
Port  .St«'|)li«'iis,  tlio  vicM  avcnii^'ini:  about  ti^O  percent,  of  alum. 
1S97,  724  tons  of  alunite,  valuoi^l  at  £'2,172 — as  compared  wit! 
tons,  value<l  at  £1,110,  during  1S96 — wore  shipped  to  E 
where  it  is  foun<l  tiiat  the  st i me  can  be  trf*ated  more  cheaply 
]Hissibli>  locally,  and  in  eonsr«|U»  ii<'(^  the  ct)inpany's  works  at  Bill 
'Ant  cloKcd. 

Mauulk,  BriLi)iN<!  Stoniis,  Fiuk-Clavs,  and  Slate& 

The  <'ol<iiiy  ])osse>«ses  a  most  abundant  supply  of  all  the  variof 
of  stone  ami  other  materials  for  tint  building  and  adornment  of  ii 
Marble  iiinestone  is  found  in  ;L^reat  nmsscs  lu^ar  Wallerawang;  B 
Moloni^,  Marulan,  Tamworth,  and  Kempsey,  localities  whkaii. 
within  eonvenient  distance  of  the  <;reat  arteries  of  communioHkil 
it  is  obtainable  in  all  its  diflerent  varieties.     Marble  quarricB^hl 
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led  at  Cow  Flat,  Maralan,  Wallerawang,  Orange,  and  Tamwortb  ; 
tthe  marble  d^XMits  are  not  receiving  the  attention  tiiey  deserve,  and 
!iil  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
leost  of  quarrying  and  the  carriage  to  Sydney  would,  of  course,  lie 
Granite  is  found  near  Goulburn,  Moruya,  Trial  Bay,  and  on 
Island,  as  well  as  at  many  other  places  throughout  the  colony, 
the  giunite  hithei-to  used  in  Sydney  has  been  obtained  fi*om 
a  port  about  180  miles  south  of  Sydney. 

flux  is  suppliefl  to    the  ]3roken  Hill  silver-mines   from 
i-at  Tarrawingie,  which  are  connected  with  the  mines  by  a  tram- 
.30  miles  in  length.     The  quantity  so  supplied  since  1891  is  showxx 
table : — 


Year. 

(jtumtitr. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

. 

tozu. 

• 

tons. 

.C 

1S91 

74,057 

05,357 

1895 

104.194 

68,160 

18P2 

ia3,3ftS 

93,031 

1896 

88,924 

54.261 

1»3 

130,635 

111,041 

1897 

67,590      . 

41,79H 

18M 

89,090 

60,290      i 

•1 

1 
1 

flianumber  of  hands  employed  has  been  greatly  reducc<lf  owing  to  the 
tbtl  shutting  down  of  the  local  furnaces,  and  [)OUHibly  in  the  near 
■•  the  <leman(l  for  flax  will  cetise  altogether,  roHultiug  in  the 
ffH^  of  the  (| Harries.  Tlio  average  number  of  men  employed  during 
H  WIS  about  100.  A  company  forwarde<l  large  ({uantities  of  limc^ 
m  from  Myall  Lake  to  Sydney  in  1892,  and  commenced  the 
■bctnre  of  hydraulic  lime  ;  and  since  the  establishment  of  sul[>hido 
fa  at  Cockle  Greek,  tlie  limestone  flux  used  there  has  lieeii  sup])lied 
•  tUe  duitrict 

lie  Hawkesbury  formation,  over  which  the  City  of  Sydney  is  l:)iiilt, 
Pldee  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  .sandstone,  of  tho 
■Bt  quality  for  building  purposes.  This  material  is  ivdmii-abl}* 
pted  for  architectural  effect,  Wing  of  a  plca^sant  colour,  fine  grain, 
Twy  easily  worked.  The  beauty  of  Sydney  street  architect un^  is  du< 
0  inconsiderable  degree  to  thn  free  use  of  this  excellent  sandstone. 
Mait  or  bluestone,  which  is  extonsivolv  used  ;is  n>ad  metal  and  fnr 
ballasting  of  the  railway  lines,  is  obtained  at  Kiain.i,  Prospoirt. 
■ant  Hills^  and  Bowral.'  This  stone  has  not  yet  been  used  to  :iiiy 
at  for  building  purposes. 

remtei,  a  stone  even  hanler  than  bluestone,  is  found  at  Bowi'al  and 
r  places ;  as  a  building  material  it  is  eijual  to  granite  in  solidity, 
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and,  like  granite,  it  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  The  success  which  hi 
attended  its  first  use  as  a  building  stone,  together  with  the  shoi 
distance  from  tlie  metropolis  at  which  it  is  to  l)e  found,  will  no  donl 
cause  it  to  be  extensively  used  in  the  future  for  large  structures. 

Kaolin  is  being  worked  at  Tichboume,  near  Pai'kes.      The  clay  ii 
excellent  quality,  and  superior  to  the  best  obtained  in  England  or  Fi 

The  coal  measures  also  contain  numerous  beds  of  fire-clays ;  and 
every  part  of  the  colony  excellent  clays,  well  adapted  for  brick-i 
purposes,  are  extensively  worked.     Slates  are  found  in  seteral  dii 
but   are  principally  quarried   at  Gundagai   and   in   the   surroi 
district,  as  well  as  at  Bathurst  and  Goulbum.     It  will  be  seen, 
fore,  that  the  colony  has  no  need  to  import  building  material  of 
description,  lis  it  possesses  a  sujiply  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for 
own  wants  and  those  of  its  neighbours. 

Graphite  has  been  obtained  at  Undercliff,  in  the  New  England 
trict,  from  a  lode  6  ft.  wide,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality.     In  II 
27  tons  were  sent  away,  but  only  realised  20s.  per  ton.     This  price 
not  pay,  conse<iuently  all  leases  taken  up  for  the  mineral  have 
abandoned. 

Prospecting  Vote. 

.  Following  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria^ 
Government  have  for  some  years  past  devoted  a  sum  annually  to 
couraging  pros|>ecting  for  gold,  and  in  1889  the  conditions  of  tbevoH 
were  so  amended  as  to  embrac^e  all  minerals.  Tlie  amount  set  afM 
annually  haw  been  £20,000.  For  the  year  1892,  however,  it  wasfiiH 
at  twice  that  sum  ;  and  during  (\'ich  of  the  yean*  189C-7  and  1897-1 
the  sum  of  .£25,000  hius  Ijoen  available.  With  the  excerption  of  th 
!Mount  Drysdale  gold-ti<^l(l,  which  was  discovered  in  1892,  it  cannot  fal 
claimed  that  anv<liscoverv  of  a  lar*'e  i)avable  field  has  so  far  lieen  mdi 
by  means  of  the  Prospecting  Vote,  hut  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  wM 
that  some  rich  working  chiims  have  been  ojx^ned  up  with  the  aid  granted 
Also,  in  addition  to  the  employment  of  hilM)ur,  the  proving  of  a  lode  oi 
reef  to  Im'  payable  invariably  h'ads  to  the  taking  up  of  large  areas  0 
atl joining  hiinl  under  the  ^lininif  Act,  from  which  increastnl  revenue! 
(h'rivod  bv  the  State.  From  the  vc»ar  1888  to  the  end  of  1898,  th 
inunber  of  such  discoveries  report e<l  to  the  Department  of  Mines  vi 
100,  while  the  amount  expended  in  prospecting  work  up  to  the  30ti 
June,  IS'JS,  was  £2'20J)7± 

^liners  (lesirin*^  a  grant  from  the  vote  have  to  satisfy  the  ProspecdB; 
Bofird  that  the  locality  ]>roposed  to  be  ]>rospect(Hl  is  one  likely  to  yial 
the  minenil  sought  for,  and  that  the  mo<le  of  o])erations  is  suitable  fo 
itsS  discovery.  Ai<l  is  givt^n  in  deserving  cases  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  tk 
value  of  tlH»  work  done  and  of  the  necessary  implements  and  materid 
Miners  who  have  U'en  assisted  from  the  v<»fe  are  not  entitled  to  daa 
any  n»ward  that  may  be  oflered  for  the  discovery  of  any  new  gold < 
mineral  tield. 
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Diamond  Drills. 

The  u.se  of  the  diamond  drill  in  searcliing  for  minerals  dates  only  from 
181,  and  l>oring  by  the  Department  o£  Mines  commenced  much  later, 
k  drills  now  in  use  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  State,  and  are  lent 
iprivai*!  persons  on  terms  fixed  by  regulation.  The  charges  were 
nierly  £'2  2s.  on  application,  towaixis  cost  of  inspection;  £10  per 
A  for  cost  of  diamonds  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  from  start 
Pbore  till  completion  ;  wages  of  foreman  and  assistants  ;  cost  of  tubes 
IBiged,  destroyed,  or  which  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  bores ;  all 
■rges  for  freight,  etc.,  on  machinery,  both  on  being  sent  and  returned  ; 
id  cost  of  all  fuel  and  water  necessary  for  working  the  drill.  This 
rmgement  proved  unsatisfactory,  so  the  alternative  system  of  paying 
fix«i  jirice  |jer  foot  bored  has  been  generally  adopted,  the  hirer  paying 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  at  the  rat^  of  15s.  to  20s.  per 
DC  bored  up  to  1,000  feet,  and  the  fee  increasing  5s.  per  foot  for  every 
]iH<i}U<'nt  500  feet.  This  charge  covera  the  cost  of  diamonds,  wear 
id  tear  of  machinery,  and  wages  of  foreman  and  assistants.  The  other 
urges  w»?n»  cmly  modiiie<l  in  one  particular  :  the  drill  has  now  to  be 
tamed  t<»  the  nearest  railway  stiition,  the  D(?partment  defraying 
cpeQ:ies  to  Sydney.  An  abatement  may  Ixj  granted  by  the  Mines 
iiptrtmont  in  s[>ecial  cases. 

Daring  the  year  1897  the  depth  bored  was  1,G80  feet,  the  average 
on  per  f(jot  l)eing  1 7s.  OJJd.,  as  compared  with  lis.  4|Jd.  in  1896. 
keamings  of  the  diamond  drills  during  1897  amounted  to  £1,047,  as 
onpdred  with  £1,433  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  amount  paid  into 
be  Tppasorv'  as  revenue  from  this  source  was  £594,  in  addition  to 
!491  transferre<l  from  the  Prospecting  Vote — in  all,  £1,085.  In 
ddition  to  the  bores  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  operations  were 
DDtinued  at  the  island  of  Funafuti,  in  the  Ellice  Group,  to  elicit 
■tbentic  information  respecting  the  formation  of  coral  lx?ds  : — 


Locality. 


Stnta. 


Minural 

for 

which  bored. 


Cost 


Actual      iTotol  dciith 
(kpthof    I      borwl       ncrUtot 


wen  Reef  s,  No.    7 

No.    8 

No.    9 

No.  10 

DetionPoiiitIieef8,No.  ] 

No.  2 
„         No.  3 
Gully  


tt 


II 


If 


t> 


»* 


Gold 


Gold 


Auriferous 
quartz  veins. 


ft.   in. 

(224    9 
!  V2O6 

)224 
'(209 
■  I  270 
:  \  230 
!  (  151 
I    300 


0 
6 
0 
3 
0 
6 
0 


ft. 
224 
206 
224 
180 
204 
225 
115 
300 


in. 

91 
0 

6 

01 

3( 
0  ' 

1 

6 ; 

0) 


8.      (I. 


17  10 


Total '1,816    0   1,680  0    !  17  10 
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There  has  l)een  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation  in  the  demand  fo 
employment  of  the  diamond  drill  in  mining.  The  depth  bored  in 
year  since  1891  was  as  follows : — 


Tear. 

■ 

1 
Depth  bored. 

1 

Year. 

Depth  bond. 

:i 

feet.          , 

feet. 

1891 

7,797        I 

1095 

999 

li^ 

4,139        ! 

1996 

.2|I43 

1803 

I,9a3 

1897 

lv<90 

1894 

567 

- 

Tile  adoption  of  the  alternative  system  referred  to  abore,  umfarfi 
the  use  of  the  diamond  drill  can  be  made  available  at  an  almost  noi 
cost  in  basaltic  or  other  mineral  country  which  has  not  been  pra^ 
and  which  i;%  either  too  hard,  wet,  or  deep,  and,  therefore,  too  exfm 
for  sinking,  has  had  satisfactory  results.  As  will  be  seen,  tiM" 
depth  hore<l  increased  from  299  feet  in  1895  to  2,143  feet  in  3 
Although  the  depth  bored  in  1897  shows  a  decrease  of  46311 
compared  with  1896,  the  number  of  bores  put  down  in  each  jmi 
the  stiinc.  Four  of  the  comjmnies  hiring  drills  in  1897  had  prevk 
8unk  siiafts,  and  had  put  in  stand  pipes  var3ring  in  length  fran  9 
to  66  feot  l)efore  boring  operations  wei'o  commenced.  This  aoM 
for  the  ditlerenco  between  the  depth  l)ored  and  the  actual  depth '4 
boros  shown  in  the  taWe  oq  the  preceding  page. 
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18*.'  of  land  of  100  acres  or  more  in  extent  may  be  sulKlivided,  tiir 
e  paid  on  a  portion,  not  less  than  40  acres*  and  tbe  deed  obtained 
Lt  part. 

fullowin«r  table  shows  the  total  amount  payable  as  princiiml 
iterest  ever}'  year  on  a  selection  of  40  acres,  the  price  of  which, 
Bt  int4^rest,  is  X40.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  amount  of  interest 
le   is  X24   3s.,  making  a  total  of  £64  3s.,  or  £1  12s.   Id.   per 
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n  the  ooune  of  the  year  1896,  however,  an  At-t  was  papsfd  f«»r  tip' 
rfoC  hoUlerB  of  conditional  pnrchases  who  found  the  tndinary  mt'* 
ptyment  too  burdensome.     Under  this  Act  the  Minister  for  Lan<ls 
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is  givon  power  to  reduce  the  annual  instalment  of  Is.  per  acre  to 
<!veii  6d.  per  acre,  always  provided  that  under  the  reduced  nt 
l)alancc  of  purchase  money  with  the  interest  thereon  will  be  extinj 
within  sixtv-six  vears  from  the  daUt  when  the  first  instalment 
payment   of   the   deposit   became   due.     The  conditional  purcl 
resj)ect  of  which  relief  is  requested  must  form  part  of  the  h^ldii 
which  the  applicant  resides,  unless  the  Minister  is  satisfied  tl 
applicant  holds  the  land  bona  Jide  for  his  own  use,  and  is  not 
make  payment  at  the  original  rate,  and  is  not  the  holder  of  a 
ai-oa  than  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 

Non-residential  Conditional  PurcJiases, — Any  person  of  or 
age  of  21,  who  has  never  taken  up  an  ordinary  residential  ooi 
])urcliase,  may  take  up  a  non-residential  conditional  purchase  in 
the  Eastern  or  tlie  Central  Land  Division.      The  maximum  areaii 
aci-es,  and  the  conditions  ai'e  the  same  in  both  divisions.     The 
])er  acre,   and  the  amount  of  the  deposit  and  of  the  instalment 
double  those  tixcd  for  an  ordinary  residential  conditional  pui 
the  scale  of  survey  fet^s  is  the  same.     This  fonn  of  selection  d( 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  hold  a  conditional  lease.     The  land  mi 
fenced  in  within  twelve  months  from   the  date  of  c<mfirmation;j 
within  tiv(*  years  from  that  date  the  holder  must  satisfy  the  Boaidi 
permanent  iinprov(*ments  (not  including  the  boundary  fencing) 
lM*en  made  to  th<»  valu(^  of  £1  per  acre.     If  the  substitution  of  ot 
provements  in  lieu  of  fencing  be  obtained  in  connection  with 
residential  conditional  purchase,  the  sum  expended  uiust  be  at  the' 
of  30s.  i)er  acre.      The*  only  addition  which  a  holder  can  make  tui 
purchase  is  by  increasing  it  to  the  maximum  area. 

Conditional  Piirchattea  irithin  Special  Areas. — Special  areas  mftf 
reserved  from  the  operations  of  the  ordinary  conditi(maI  purchase  dlM 
of  tJie  Act,  and  thrown  open  to  selection  under  different  terms II 
payment,  with  or  without  the  condition  of  residence  ;  but  in  M 
special  areas  ilie  price  of  the  hind  cannot  be  less  than  XI  10s.  peri 
if  tlie  selector  elect  to  fultil  the  con<lition  of  n'sidence,  while  a  a 
ivsichMit  jiurcliasrr  is  charged  double  that  price.  The  maximum  I 
minimum  areas  th.it  may  be  selected  witliin  special  areas  are  ahn 
specified  in  th(^  ]troc]antation  throwing  the  lands  open,  but  the  maxifll 
rannot  exc^MMJ  ."^iMj  jicrrs  in  tlie  Kastern  Division,  nor  640  acroi 
the  Central  ami  Wi'stern  Divisions.  The  deposit  required  ii  d 
statfd  in  the  proclamation,  beint,'  ^♦Mierally  one-tenth  of  the  pricey  i 
the  instalincnts  are  one  half  the  amount  of  the  deposit.  As  in  thel) 
of  ordiniirv  conditional  purchases,  the  Relief  Act  of  1^:^96  has  givoii 
Minister  for  Lan^!^  pnwer  to  reduce  the  rate  of  instalments  prevMMj 
l>ayable  to  thn*e  (jiiarti-rs  ur  jme-half.  The  conditions  to  be  fulfilledl 
similar  to  thos(^  of  th(*  ordinarv  residential  and  non-residential  i 
<litiona1  purchases.  Conditional  leases  of  onlinary  land  can  be  td| 
up  by  virtue  of  conditional  purchases  within  s{>ccial  ai^eas,  butonljill 
Central  Division.  * 
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allowing  is  the  scale  of  survey  fees  for  conditional  purchases  of 
rription  : — 


Area. 


iForan  Additional 
For  on  Original '     Conditional 


Conditional 
Purchase. 


Purchase 

or  Conditional 

Lease, 


irea  not  exceeding  4  acres. 


y  ailflitional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 
cres    


y  addicional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 


7  additional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 


I 


additional  5  acres,  or  fraction  of  5  acres,  up 


y  additional  10  acres,  or  fraction  of  10  acres, 
\o320  acres  


y  additional  15  acres,  or  fraction  of  15  acres, 
bo  640  acres  


7  additional  20  acres,  or  fraction  of  20  acres, 
Lo  1,280  acres   


0 


y  additional  40  acres,  or  fraction  of  40  acres, 
bo  2,560  acres  


10 
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litional  purchases  and  conditional  leases  may  be  converted  into 
ead  selections,  on  terms  stated  under  the  latter  heading. 
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Aiiction  Smiles. — Crown  lands  may  1)0  Kubmitted  for  sale  by 
in  (!ach  Limd  Division,  but  not  mure  than  200,000  acres  can 
alienated  in  any  one  year.     The  ai*ea  of  town  Ints  is  limited 
an-acre  each,  and  the  upset  price  cannot  l»e  less  than  £S  pe 
suburban  lots  cannot  b<%  sold  in  areas  excee<ling  20  acres,  or  at 
upset  price  than  £2  10s.  per  acre  ;  country  lot*  cannot  exci 
ficnrs,  and  the  minimum  upset  price  is  20s.  per  acre.     Under  0 
auction  s;i]es  the  payment  must  he  completed  witliin  three  man 
arrangenjents  may  be  mach?  undtT  a  system  of  deferred  pavmei 
minimum  prices,  however,  not  being  less  than  those  ;;nven  abc 
every  casi;  a  deptjsit  i>f  25  per  cent,  must  be  paid,  and  the  pi 
cannot  extend  over  a  longer  })eriod  than  live  years.     Deferred  pi 
b(^a!'  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A/ter  Anctitm  tSales. — Any  town  or  suViurban  Crown  lands,  en 
lands  within  population  areas,  which  have  l)een  offered  for 
auction  and  not  sold,  may  be  taken  up  at  the  last  upset  price  ] 
by  any  person  aj^piying  for  the  same,  subject  to  tlie  approval 
Minist<>r.  At  the  time  the  application  is  lodged,  one-fouril 
upset  price  is  requii'eil  to  be  paid,  and  the  l)alance  on  the  app 
the  ap]»li(Nitiun.  Th(^  sale  is  subject  to  the  same  ccmditioDB 
prescribed  in  connection  with  the  submission  of  the  land  i\t  am 

Tmpronnuent  Furvh/ises. — Persons  who,  liy  virtue  of  a  mine 
or  business  license  issued  under  the  Mining  Act,  are  in  au* 
occupation  of  and  residing  on  land  within  a  proclaimed  gold-fii 
in  considerati(m  of  improvements  made  thereon,  apply  to  th 
Land  A^ent  for  permission  to  purchast;  the  land  without  com 
at  a  ]>ric«'  to  be  tix<'d  by  tlie  Jjand  JJoard.  The  area,  however,  u 
to  1  rood  nf  town  land  and  1  acre  of  othiT  land,  and  a  cliscaz 
Miih's  1 1  111  St  srpjirate  any  two  or  uun-r  portions  purchased  by  t 
ap])1  leant. 

A^firriaf  J^ttrr/tuans. — Ueclaiined  lands,  unnecessary  roads,  wat 
aLjes,  l;ind  to  wliich  no  way  of  access  is  obfaiinable,  land  insuffi 
area  for  conditional  ]iurchase,  and  other  areas  of  a  similar  nati 
1k'  sold  to  tln"  iiolder  of  the  atljaceiit  pr(>perty  without  coin]H*tit 
in  all  ^u<'h  ea.>es  tlie  price  is  fixed  by  the  liand  lioanl. 

Vnltmfr*-!'  Land  (h'ihrs.-~\wy  ]ierhon  who  was  enrolled  as  av 
betwi-en  the  years  1S()S  an<l  187.'),  an<l  underwent  five  years' 001 
traihini:,  In  entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  50  acres  oj^en  fur  conditio 
chase  ;  but  this  form  of  alienation  is  now  virtually  extinct,  ( 
grants  being  made  in  lS9.'i,  none  during  \^K)\  and  1S95,  one 
l^y(>,  and  four  during  1897.     The  orders  are  transfenibK 

£.vc/i'tH(jcn.  I'niler  the  4Cth  stvtion  of  the  Act  of  1889,  and 
47  Act  J>1'  !>!'.»."),  provision  is  made  for  the  surrender  of  land  ii 
cases  in  excimngr*  for  land  of  e(]ual  value,  and  without  any  a 
consideiutiuu. 
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nght  years,  and  pending  appraisement  a  provisional  rent  of 
e  Ls  payable  annually.  The  first  appraisement  made  by  the 
d  stands  for  fifteen  years,  and  for  the  remaining  {)eriod  the 
ject  to  a  reappraisement. 

itir»nal  purchases  other  than  within  special  areas  cannot,  under 
^slation,  l>e  taken  up  in  the  Western  Division,  no  conditional 
btainable  there.  The  conditional  leases  current  in  this  division 
nptive  leases  converted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act 

dine  during  its  currency  a  conditional  lease  or  any  portion  of  it 
the  previcms  series  may  be  converted  into  an  iidditional  con- 
rchaHe,  and  as  this  right  is  almost  invariably  availed  of  the  land 
*  conditional  lease  may  practically  be  cousidei*ed  as  alienated. 

nt  L^ajifs  for  AgriCnUnre  and  Grazing. — These  areas,  like 
selections,  are  specially  set  apart  by  notification  in  the 
1/  Gazettr.  Tlie  land  is  measured,  and  each  i)ortiun  is  valued 
t<»  its  cajxibilities  and  situation.  Areas  set  apart  for  agricul- 
os<^s  cannot  exceed  1,2S0  acres,  but  for  grazing  purposes  the 
is  10,240  acres.  The  tonn  of  a  le<ase  is  twenty-eight  yeai-s, 
inual  rent  is  1 1  per  cent,  on  the  ca])ital  value.  Six  months' 
ther  with  tlio  prescribed  survey  fee,  must  accompany  the 
1.  Tlie  appraised  value  of  improvements  on  the  land  when 
with  interest  at  -1  per  cent,  per  annum,  may  be  j)aid  in  tlirecj 
riy  instalments.  The  conditions  are  continuous  residence 
e  term  of  the  lease,  and  the  enclosing  of  the  holding  within 
from  the  issue  of  the  lease;  the  lessee  is  also  required  to 
o  any  regulations  made  n*garding  noxious  animals  and  the 
?  scrub,  anrl  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  expedient 
»lic  interest.  The  lease  cannot  be  assigneil  or  sul>-let  without 
at  of  the  Minister.  During  the  last  year  of  the  teim  the 
'  apply  for  that  part  of  the  lease  on  which  his  residence  stands 
steEui  selection,  the  area  not  to  exceed  1,2^0  acres. 

lowing  is  the  .scale  of  survey  fees  for  settlement  leases.  In 
rhere  the  cost  of  survey  proves  to  be  less  than  the  scale  rates, 
nee  may  Ikj  refunded! : —  «         , 

00  acres,  as  for  an  original  conditional  purchase  {nee  page  271.) 

lacres IS  15    0 

f  additioDal  40  acres  up  to  3,840  acres,  28.  6d. 

1  acres 22  15    0 

f  additional  40  acres  up  to  5,700  acres,  28. 

»acras 27  11    0 

f  additional  40  acres  up  to  7,680  acres,  Is.  6d. 

lacras 31    3    0 

f  additional  40  acres  np  to  10,240  acres.  Is. 

lOacTSs  34    7    0 
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Improvement  Lea9es, — Thu  f orm  (if  lease,  like  settlement  ]e 
homestead  selections,  is  au  iutroductiou  of  the  Grown  Lands  Ad 
Tlie  lands  which  may  be  taken  up  are  comprised  of  scmb  and 
land  in  any  division.  They  are  diHiK)sed  of  either  by  auction  o 
and  in  no  case  can  the  area  of  a  lease  exceed  20,480  acreSb  1 
of  a  lease  is  twen(y-eiglit  years;  the  rent  is  the  amount  bid  «l 
or  accepted  by  tender,  but  an  upset  price  may  be  fixed,  and  the  ( 
is  not  bound  to  accept  any  tender.  The  provisions  made  Id 
provement  of  X\w.  land  vary  acconling  to  the  circumstances 
case,  and  the  last  holder  lias  tenant-right  in  improvements,  fl 
on  the  land  is  not  compulsory ;  but  if  the  lessee  resides  thereon 
during  the  last  year  of  the  tenu,  make  application  to  convert 
dential  portion  into  a  homestead  selection  ;  but  the  area  caiuM 
G40  acres,  and  must  can-y  improvements  to  the  value  of  XI  pel 

Pastoral  Least's. — The  largest  areas  taken  up  for  pastoral 
are  held  under  this  form  of  lease.  Under  the  Act  of  18S4  \ 
holdings  of  the  s<}uatters  were  each  divided  into  two  portioi 
respectively  the  resumecl  ai-ea  and  the  leasehold  area.  The 
area  was  leased  under  (>ccupatii>n  license,  renewable  annuallj, 
land  remained  fipen  for  selection  imder  conditional  purclmse  aa 
tional  lease.  Tlie  leasehold  area  was  returned  to  the  lessee 
entitled  tw  h(»ld  it  for  a  iixed  tenu  (if  years,  varying  in  each  Li 
sion.  In  the  Eastern  I )i vision  the  pastoral  leases  expired  in  1 
they  cannot  now  be  renewed,  nor  can  fi-esh  areas  be  leased. 
Central  Division  pastoral  leases  terminated  in  1895,  but  in  ao 
with  the  privilege  granterl  under  the  Act  of  1889,  a  great  numl 
leases  havt?  ]>een  extiwuled  for  short  peri<xis,  varying  from  one  to  fi 
Provision  has,  however,  bwn  made  in  connection  with  these  ren 
the  withdrawal  of  such  ]>ortions  as  may  be  recjuirtni  under  otl 
of  sifttleiuent.  After  due  iuijuirv  by  the  Land  liotird,  the  Min 
authorisi'  the  division  of  tlu»  area  into  two  jiarts  as  nearly  e< 
practical »le,  an<l  the  jK^rtioii  from  which  witlidiuwals  may  be 
subsi'4UeMily  ticfnuMl.  I»y  way  of  compensation  for  such  will 
a  further  extension  of  time  is  i^'iven  for  the  remainder  of  the  Ic 

The  pastoml  lease's  in  tlie  AVestern  Division  il'en.%  under  th 
1884,  ^ivcn  n  (.'UnTiicy  of  liftfiMi  yrars,  which  was  increased  to 
one  vears  bv  th«'  Act  of  1»'S89,  ami  bv  the  Crown  Lands  Act 
the  lenii  was  further  extended  to  twenty-eight  yeai-s,  calcolail 
the  commencement  of  the  lease.  The  rent  of  each  lease  varies 
a])i»raised  vahie  of  the  land,  and  lessees  have  tenant-right  in 
intents.  The  resumed  aiva  may  be  amalgamated  with  the  leasel 
in  rases  in  which  the  I^ical  I  And  lioanl,  afU'r  inquiry,  is  satii 
such  n^sunuMl  aiva  is  not  i^e^uired  and  is  not  likely  to  be  req 
setth'iiKMit  l»efore  the  expinition  of  the  pastoral  leaste.  Witha 
[)ortions  of  the  piistoral  Icjlscs  for  settlement  purposes  maj 
in  th(^  AVesiern  L-iiid  DivJMiin  as  in  the  Central;  but  tbe  1 
area  which  can  Vie  withdrawn  is  lioiitc^l  to  one-eighth  of  the  1 
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u)    miul    nut   Im   mora    tbou    10  miles  distAnt  from   tho 
»  Iowa  wniUining  Kt  It^iut  fifty  inbabiUints. 

Zf.vn*r».— Lnrn!  hsM  niiJer  ncciipntion  liwiise  oonsistB 
»  ivmRimt  ama  \d  p»Htorul  holdings  divided  by  the  Act  of 
'  '  ^^piiMl  luuH  iif  (he  Eaatem  and  Ccntml  Divisiona 
n  (rotn  |in«tornI  Want;  fur  settlmipnt  in  the  Central  and 
ici.'i  III, IV  a.\M3  \k  hnld  Tindpr  twcnymtion  license.  A 
fnil  riiriMrin  hiu  a  ppefewirtial  right  loan 
■  >  rormcrly  hold  hyhini  nndcrpaHtoral  lease, 
I !  \Vi«tem  r>iri8ii>nH  this  privilege  «[t«td8  to 
■luting  leiiae  for  Bettleraent  purposei.  The 
'11?  nd^ndnr  yiwr,  and  the  fee  is  payable  at 
<  ^s  biK  iJie  Ucenxe.  Under  an  amending  Act, 
ruler  iMvupntion  Itennan  may  htt  withdrawn 
['  nn  npplicatitin  inr  nui^h  land  U  n  bome- 
:d'>mmt.  Ibbjip,  provided  the  holder  of  .the 
ii'tI  of  t.ho  applicMion  by  ihi.i  Lnnd  Agent 
.  ipt. 
tt.  —  K'.ildem  fif  necnpntiou  lipensen  or  iinnual  leases 
well  ItuneH.  Only  taw:  fueh  nreii  may  bp  leased  out 
lifHd  niider  orampivUim  l(o«n»p,  and  ™»t  raore  than 
mrt  of  ihi-  ■nmit  tiri^opntion  Itoeiise,  tho  tulnl  exteDt  nf  an 
11  tcdM-  bninK  limitnl  Ui  I0,2M  acres. 

XrNjr>«.-r-ThiH  funii  nf  lense  ia  granted  for  the  resumed 

TMBUil  hitids  uf  llie  We!it*rB  Div-i»iun  'July  ;  Unds  held  under 

tw  uccupBtion  UoeciHe  mw,  therefore,  open  to  homeaiead 

inituam  arm  nlitmnuble  ii  Z,5fiO  aores,  and  the  raaximum. 

If  Tbr'  mmcimnni  area  is  nut   taken  up  in   the  first 

'-■   -     '.    m^tdn  until  that  area  !■  reached,  but  theao 

■f  less  than  3,ri60  acrra,  ejicPpt  in  certain 

.ilditivmol  area  may  !«■  6-fO  acres.      Addi- 

I'  ~.'>tu'   dattt  a«  the  original  lease,  and  hnvo 

'  t  rn  of  lease  is  twenty-eight  yeni's, 

years.     A  depoeitof  Id.  per  acre, 

!  '■quired  on  makinf,'  the  application, 

111  which  tlie  lcH.se  ia  gnzetted  the 

•A  dur- ;  luul  tlie  rentid  ia  paytible  annaally 

■iibmcR  for  six  months  in  each  year  for  the 

ItpaidencK  must  coriinM'ncc  within  ninety 

■  ..,.,.,. '..)»■  Iftaic;  but  the  lewre  miiy,  at  his  oivn  risk, 

ttiiinnliiitely  after  making  appKcntion.  The  date  of 

IIm*  aix   iHORtIn'   n-hidtiice  in  any  ynar  most  be  pn^viously 

I^iral  Ljuiti  Bfard.     Tlie  Itoundnriis  tA  the  hind  must  hw 

frow  a^ipruv^  of  the  haim  with  snch  a  fwkcfi 

mar  prrrihc ;    npun  !aiEiiif>ci'>ry  cwmr  hein^;  rIk>wti, 

l^oakm  i>(  tk«  amditiotw  lu  t»  renidence  and  fencing  ma; 
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be  obtained,  mid  an  extension  uf  time  grant 
empowered  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether 
adhered  to  by  the  lesiiee,  and  the  lease  ie 
event  of  their  noii-f ullilnient.     Arrangements 
Ht«ad  leases  are  required  to  be  in  wi-itiiig, 
diicuinent  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Local 
of  this  regulation  being  taken  us  evidence 
in  f^Mid  faith.    After  the  conditions  as  In  v-i'. 
in  transfe cable.     The  portion  tif  the  h^iv^'-  ••\ 
dwelling  may,  during  the  last  year  of  tin' 
liomestoad  Helection. 

Annual  Leases. — Crown  landH  whii^h  ,'ire  } 
oEleaxe,  and  are  not  exempt  from  lease.  \iui\ 
any  Land  Division  by  auction  or  tenc]<-i,  «i 
not  exceeding  1,!)20  nci'ea  ;  and  lands  resenW 
held  f  1*0111  annual  leOHe.  ^Iie  minimi 
for  overy  040  acres  <ir  lesser  area, 
firiit  day  uf  the  ]ni>nth  following  i 
the  land  has  been  leased  at  auction,  the  tir.-i 
the  daXn  of  silIo  ;  but  the  first  yem-  ex{iii<-- 
bf ing  chiirgMl  only  for  the  number  of  ii;<m 
hold  ha.*  been  occupie<l,  so  that  all  rt'H' 
calendar  year.  Inipi-oi'ed  lauds  let  on  sluh 
additional  rent  for  the  use  of  impmvenien 
mentN  do  not  belong  to  the  Crown  ■.\»  .ign 
thi>  {lartica  concerned,  ftiiling  which  ah  i 
I^nd  liiiard.  The  inijiiuvementa  must  I 
clmra(.-t<T  uml  necewairy  for  the  OL-tu[.i 
valual.iiin  the  owner  may,  with  the  peirn. 
such  as  are  of  a  removable  nature.  I'lil' 
iit4>ud  KeledioiiH  and  iSettlemeiit  Leas^i'.-^)  .\' 
land  lirld  und»r  annual  l(rase  is  withdiii\v[i 
as  a  liomi-stoid  sc^lection  or  under  settlcnK  ' 
must  notify  the  holder  of  the  annual  \<  . 
recc'ipt  of  the  ;iiJplicatit>n. 

Scrtih  Leiuet. — Ijinds,  whether  vacant    n 
covi'red  wiili  sci-ub  or  nowouB  undergrov^tlh 
dntioniif  tlin  I^K-al  Liind  Board  in  any  di«i 
and  iifici-  notification  in  tho  Governmeni 
auciion  or  tendi-r,  or  upon  application,  !■■ 
ing  twenty-one  years,  as  the  Jlinister  m-.w 
C'niwn  I^tnd-s  Act  of  1S'J5,  however,  lli' 
lands  may,  upon  np|)lication,  \it>  extendi. , 
eight  years,  the  term  allowed  for  itnpro™ 
lea»e<l  in  thin  form,  scrub  lands  cannot  I 
license  under  which  they  may  be  held  ; 


1  snbtrnctfd  th«  receipts 
Imrecl  witk  the  coat  «lioini 
Vi!i  lio  obUinpd  :— 


«n 

22-73 

«J6 

1S-4L' 

OS 

lfl-04 

10  85 

170S 

M 

15-30 

SS 

ia-42 

■;i 

laio 

15-76 

14-1)2 

nmrflrowit.     It  uiuNt,  how- 

'"  on  turvfiyiog  U  adde<^  in 

iheroforn  not  Bllogether  a 


lo^Ation  df  1861  uid  its 
1-  of  the  settlers  under  the 
'  <f  iincoQilitiDiial  ttettlement, 


M» 

1S,BB4 

(fe.»» 

iEnr 

8,244,378 

^E«» 

9,330.307 

MU 

1.72I.SM 

2,7h».7I»3 

000,82) 

6,944 

cso 

Is 

2.3M 
94fi 

28o 
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inQnths  he  must,  if  such  improvements  are  not  already  existng^  c 
such  buildings  and  fences  as  are  required  for  the  actual  reaidwice  i 
and  the  beneficial  use  of  the  land.  Any  portion  of  the  land  wUeh  in 
opinion  of  the  Minister  is  required  for  mining  or  pubiie  parpoeeB, : 
be  withdrawn  from  the  lease.  Any  duly  authorised  person  may  e. 
on  the  land  fbr  the  purpose  of  seeking  work  or  wiiiDing  gok 
other  mineral,  and  the  residential  lease  confers  on  the  holdtr  no  i 
to  do  this  himself-^he  must  procure  the  necessary  authority  befon 
may  do  so.  Other  conditions  which  may  be  imposed  are  specifisi 
the  notification.  On  the  expiration  or  withdrawal  of  the 
lessee  has  tenant-right  in  improvements. 


Cost  of  ADMiNisTRATioir. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  the  administiation  of 
uids  Department  during  the  period  from  1888  to  the  30th  June^  1891 


YMr. 

Cott  of  Surrey 
of  Lands. 

Exptiidt  ttiTO  for 

Genenl, 

Mlscellsnmas,  and 

Special  ServiosiL 

IbtelCdM 

of 

Administimtioii. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1888 

248,661 

205,747 

464,406 

1889 

223,059 

243,378 

466,437 

1890 

224,096 

174,284 

398,380 

1801 

232,672 

170,495 

403,167 

1892 

209,735 

200,859 

410,594 

1893 

180,.')25 

181,135 

361,460 

1894 

155,184 

163,145 

318,329 

•isiw 

73,770 

86,659 

160,429 

+1896 

Id^.t'iOo 

163,108 

318,703 

+1897 

147,911 

151,436 

299,346 

+1898 

144,302 

142,754 

287,056 

•81 

X  months  I'mled  Jun 

e.             +  Year  «Ki 

lefl  Janr. 

The  figures  just  ^i\-pn  iiii<vht  prove  misleading  without  soi 
to  tho  actual  revenue  received.     In  the  chapter  on  "Publitt 
will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  revenue  from  the  Crown  knda  d 
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r,  mad  if  from  tho  mnoimt  there  given  be  subtracted  the  receipts 
mining  ocenpation  and  the  balance  compared  with  the  cost  shown 
I  preeeding  table,  the  following  results  will  be  obtained  : — 


Percentage  of  Total  RoTemio  Expended — 

T<v. 

OnSmrej. 

On  General 
Expeneee. 

Total. 

1888 

n-24 

9-30 

20-r)4 

1889 

10-87 

11-86 

22-73 

1890 

10-36 

8  06 

18-42 

1891 

10^ 

8-06 

1904 

1S92 

1019 

9-76 

19-95 

1893 

8-5-2 

8-56 

17  OS 

1894 

7-46 

7-84 

15-30 

«1S9.> 

7-09 

8-33 

15-42 

+  1896 

7-86 

8-24 

1610 

+1897 

7-79 

7-97 

15-76 

+1S98 

7-30 

7*22 

14-52 

Six  monttu  ended  June. 


t  Year  ended  June. 


i#*  tipi res  just  given  show  a  decided  improvement.     It  must,  how- 
Ih*  Ixirne  in  mind  that  the  expenditure  on  surveying  is  added*  in 
instances  to  the  cost  of  the  land,  and  is  therefore  not  altogether  a 
rharge  against  administration. 


Proorbss  of  Alienatiox. 

e  irrowth  of  land  alienation  under  the  legislation  of  1861  and  its 
r^uent  amendments,  and  the  operations  of  the  settlers  under  the 
of  18S4,  1H89,  and  1895  in  the  matter  of  unconditional  settlement, 
imtnariseit  l)elow : — 


Motlc  of  Alienation. 


Lots. 


by  auction — 

Town 

Suburban 
Country 


Xo. 
35,724 
14,128 
62,557 


Total  sales  by  aaction 

ion  after  auction   

by  virtue  of  improvements 

t»y  ^-irtne  of  pre-emptive  rights.. 

3t  nnnecesaary  roads    

of  water  reservations   

by  ■pccial  ajmsiaementa 

Iff  recUimed  landa 


112,409 

17,316 

24,455 

2,114 

1,020 

213 

286 

612 


Art'a. 

acres. 
16,964 
6S,965 

9,244,378 


9,330,307 

1,7-21,326 

2,786,703 

5(J0,S25 

8,044 

()50 

•J,. 394 

946 


Giand  total  of  unconditional  sales... 


158,425 


14,412,104 
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As  regards  conditional  sales,  the  following  were  applied  for  audi 
various  Acts  since  the  date  of  the  Crown  liuids  Act  of  1861 : — 

Setockkmt  applied 


Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861—  No.  Ai 

To  May  24,  1880  136,380    ...    IM 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  ISSO — 

No.  Acres. 

1 880  (from  May  25) 4,927  ...  694,»51 

1881 14,220  ...  2,329,202 

1882 14,606  ...  2,392,218 

1883 10,674  ...  1,617,712 

1884 10,657  ...  1,453,937 


Total   55,084     ...      8,4 


Total  to  December  31,  1884  191,473     ...     23»4 

Und^r  the  Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1884,  1889,  and  1895,— 

No.  Acres. 

1885 5,377  ...  1,165,352 

18SG 0,080  ...        963,197 

18S7 4,769  ...        793,0(H 

ISSS 5,304  ...   865,199 

1SS9 6,205  ...   903,100 

1800 8,520  ...  1,713,577 

1891 0,154  ...  1,30.3,414 

1S92 4,396  ...    816,399 

1803 .3,.393  ...   533,805 

1S94  2,617  ...   414,355 

1S95 1,751  ...   2,j3,431 

1890 1,279  ...        199,450 

1S97  1,300  ...        241,789 


Total 57,217     ...     10^1 


Grandtotal  to  December  31,  1897    248,690     ...    9I^< 
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ie  number  of  selections  cancelled,  foi*feited,  lapsed,  declared  void, 
converted  into  homestead  selections,  together  with  the  balance  oi 

vr>idance8,  etc.,  and  that  of  increased  over  decreased  areas,  amounted 
r,030  conditional  purchases,  covering  10,512,875  acres,  thus  reducing 
71,660  hits  and  23,123,397  acres  the  number  and  area  of  selections 
rh  remained  in  existence  at  the  close  of  th<^  year  181)7.     Deeds  have 

issued  upon  24,004  complettKl  purchases,  covering  2,882,662  acres, 
hat  the  number  of  purchases  still  standinir  good,  but  upon  which 
conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  is  147,656,  covering  an  area  of 
140,735  acres. 

Tuder  the  Qrown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  applications  for  1,919  blocks  as 
lestead  selections  were  received  to  the  end  of  1 897,  the  aggregate  area 
lie<l  for  b«*ing  692,256  acres.    Of  the  applications  lodged,  574,  cover- 

271.6."»2  acn*s,  were  disallowed,  while  1,797,  amounting  U}  631,100 
?s,  w»*n»  confirmed.  Applications  in  respect  of  207  blocks  were 
litin^  c*»nsi»leration  at  the  close  of  1897.  In  ad<liti(m  to  tlie  fore- 
ig,  then?  wen?  78  conversions  of  conditional  purchases,  of  a  total 
I  of  14,175  acres,  and  25  conversions  of  conditional  leases,  comprising 
>3  acn»s. 

Q  addition  to  the  alienation  of  land  by  conditional  and  unconditional 
H.  tin*  following  were  granted  under  the  Volunteer  Land  Regulations 
if67  ;— 


Ytar. 

1 

Area  of  Volunteer  I^nd 
Orders  jprantod. 

Year. 

Area  of  VoluiitoiT  Land 
Onlcn  ^ranteil. 

i 

'              acres. 

acres. 

1S71 

6,049 

1886 

740 

1872 

;              7,317 

1887 

1,797 

1873 

2,880 

1888 

1,433 

1874 

7,756 

1889 

783 

1875 

14,498 

1890 

882 

1876 

18,758 

1891 

1,1(K) 

1S77 

14,079 

1892 

090 

1878 

13,022 

1893 

500 

1879 

26,506 

1894 

Nil. 

1880 

18,886 

1895 

Nil. 

1881 

13,876 

1896 

50 

1882 

5,649 

1897 

200 

1883 

4,358 

1884 

4,500 

Total 

1G8,145 

1885 

1,936 

0^4 
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The  following  table  shows  the  wrea  ol  Isold  gnwted  for 
religious  purposes  from  1862  to  1897  : — 


gBBeraltti 


TCM. 

Areaof  Gnmta. 

Y€M. 

AnaefOraati.  1 

1 

Tmt. 

A^Sid-* 

1862 

acres. 
857 

1875 

acra. 
673 

1808 

a^ic 

1863 

808 

1876 

^m 

1860 

i.o« 

1864 

301 

1877 

2,809 

1890 

1,501 

I860 

2,855 

1878 

1,811 

1891 

916 

1866 

12,288 

1879 

21,762 

1892  ' 

8,7X 

1867 

13,935 

1880 

20,637 

1803 

5,6» 

1868 

11,310 

1881 

7,113 

1804 

41,6«8 

1860 

3.672 

1882 

1,960 

1806 

7,500 

1870 

11,970 

1883 

2,536 

1806 

3,180 

1871 

4,319 

1884 

6,626 

1897 

3,016 

1872 
1873 

1,969 
2.535        j 

1885 
1866 

481 
11,100 

Total 

240^347 

1874 

6.626 

1887 

5,377 

The  operations  of  the  various  Orders,  RegnlatioDS,  and  Acts  of  CooBfli 

and  of   Parliament  for  the  disposal   of  the  publio   lands,  since  th 
foundation  of  tlie  colony,  have  given  the  following  results : — 

Acna 

Area  granted  and  sold  by  private  tender  and  pnhlic  auction  at  prices 

rain^ing  from  iw.  to  'JOs.  per  acre,  prior  to  the  year  1862 7.145,371 

Area  unconditionally  sold,  1>W)2-1897  inclusive 14,415.311 

Area  conditionally  sold,  for  which  deeds  have  issued,  1862-97  inclarive  2,882.60 

Area  granted  under  Volunteer  Land  Kegulationa  of   1867  to  31at 

l)eceml)er,  1897 168.14J 

Area  granted  for  public  jmrposes,  1862-07 240,3fi 

Total  area  covered  by  deeds  or  dedication 24.853,01^ 

Area  in  jirocrss  of  alienation  under  Hysteni  of  deferred  payments 

standing  gocxl  on  31st  Decenilier,  1897 20,240^71 

Area  in  prrncss  of  alienation  under  system  of  homestead  selection  ...  028,M 

Area  (if  cf>nditit>n.al  purchnst's  and  cnuditionnl  leases  conveited  into 

homestead  selections  8S«4l 

Total  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation 4«^7S 
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:  has  been  foimd  impncticaUe  to  separate  the  area  alienated  by 
it  from  that  sold  by  priTste  tendw,  mi  the  records  of  early  yean^ 
incomplete  upon  this  point. 

he  following  statement  shows  the  amount  paid  for  lands  purchased 
1  the  State  from  the  yean  1821  to  the  end  of  1897  :— 


rWMNU 

1021-1861  

£ 
3,785,002 

2.359,548 
17,015,358 
13,917,457 

8,174,714 

1862-1871  

1872-1881  

1882-1691  

1892-1698* 

Total  received... 
Idflv  refandf    

45.252,079 
1,430,367 

Net  amoont  received  ...£ 

43,821,712 

*  to  80th  June. 

[his  includeB  £21,534,166  paid  on  account  of  conditional  purchases, 
s  amount  outstanding  on  eonditional  purchases  at  the  end  of  1897 
\  £11,624,855,  making  the  total  amount  paid  and  owing  on  all  brndn 
I  £55,446,567. 

Sie  area  leased  to  pastoral  tenants  and  others  at  the  end  of  1897 
ipiMed  124,184,284  acres  (indading  leases  to  miners  imder  the  Mining 
.)  and  was  sabdivided  as  follows : — 


PartoBil  Leases 

Oecnpstion  lioenses 
ConditioDal  Leases... 
HoBMStoad  Ttfiaifin 

A&DUsl  Lessee    

Settlement  Leases . . . 
Imiiroveinent  Leases 

Other  Leases  

naderthe 


Act 


Acres. 
52,718,545 

3G,960,44<) 

13,150,749 

10^81,324 

5,960,604 

1,174,207 

2,286,248 

1,403,320 

148,841 


TMal 124,184,284 

Ike  total  available  area  of  the  colony  is  195,882,150  acres,  and 
iaetiiig  tbe  area  aold  and  otherwise  alienated,  45,739,090  acres,  and 
Bsrea  leased,  124,184,284  acres,  making  a  total  of  169,923,374  acrea. 
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increased  areas,  supplied  the  deficiency.   Wliat  effect  the  radical 
intrdHuced  by  the  Land  Act  of  1895  will  have  remains  to  be  seen,b 
is  little  doubt  that  great  improvement  will  rcssult  from  the  new 

The  principal  element  which  contributed  to  the  aggregation 
landed  estates  was  that  of  auction  sales  of  country  lands,  whi 
measured  in  vast  areas  upon  the  application  of  the  run-hoid< 
bought  them  up  generally  at  the  upset  price — at  first  a  minimoi 
per  acre,  raised  in  1878  to  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  different  methods  by  which  Ian 
been  alienated  will  account  for  the  present  state  of  rural  setl 
Particulars  of  the  auction  sales  of  country  lands  from  the  year 
1897  inclusive  are  given  hereunder : — 


Year. 

Lots. 

Total  Area. 

Amoont  reallaed. 

Aveni 
par 

Ko. 

acres. 

£ 

£  1 

1862 

532 

29,729 

33,208 

1 

1863 

765 

15,392 

18,163 

] 

1864 

642 

31,3a3 

35,549 

1 

1865 

1,289 

63.303 

71,532 

1 

1866 

801 

65,799 

68,197 

1  i 

1867 

806 

70,701 

75,432 

1868 

729 

50,636 

52,169 

1  ( 

i869 

1,236 

93,428 

96,364 

1  1 

1870 

797 

51,722 

54,010 

1  ( 

1871 

1,034 

49,303 

60,270 

1  1 

1872 

697 

61,073 

61,505 

1  1 

1873 

2,274 

274,581 

278,110 

1  1 

1874 

4,064 

580,753 

696,785 

1  1 

1875 

6,658 

978,377 

9^,786 

2  1 

1876 

8,040 

1,685,650 

1,707,323 

\    1 

1877 

8,380 

1,82<>,613 

1,838,457 

1  1 

1878 

4,564 

861.049 

1,071,486 

1 

1879 

2,012 

353,372 

447,557 

1 

1880 

2,082 

346,679 

419,523 

1881 

2,691 

523,(557 

616,309 

1882 

2,474 

503,547 

630,494 

1883 

226 

25,826 

41,268 

1  I 

1884 

397 

38,215 

72,412 

1  1 

188,-) 

51 

1,654 

5,513 

i    ^ 

188G 

793 

58,088 

100,627 

!     1 1 

1887 

1,124 

103,748 

158,747 

1 1 

1888 

1,781 

100,128 

2.30,294 

1889 

482 

18,4.S;) 

42,389 

2 

1890 

68G 

GO,  ICO 

113,795 

1 1 

1891 

703 

44,348 

89,139 

2 

1892 

896 

80,062 

148,115 

1 1 

1893 

1,019 

91,9f)4 

175,115 

1     1 1 

1894 

1      699 

42,973 

86,125 

2 

1895 

485 

19,990 

57,008 

2 

1896 

325 

11,214 

25,751 

2 

1897 

423 

21,S21 

37,717 

1  ] 

Total  

62,557 

9,244,37S 

10,599,244 

1 
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figures  show  that  the  struggle  hetween  selector  and  squatter 
i>egin  in  earnest  until  ahout  the  year  1873;  when  the  effects  of 
ilation  of  1861  were  felt  in  an  acute  form  ;  but  during  the  ten 
lat  followed,  this  process  of  defence  was  applied  in  a  wholesale 
by  the  pastoral  tenants  to  save  their  possessions  from  encroach - 
rough  the  operations  of  the  selectors.  The  system  was  modified 
legislation  of  1884,  the  object  of  auction  sales  of  country  lands 
ng  to  obtain  revenue  by  the  sale  of  select  ])arcels  of  land  at  a 
iverage  price  and  in  much  smaller  average  areas.  Since  the  year 
letl,  this  system  of  alienation  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  in  con 
Dg  large  pastoral  estates. 

Qg  other  means  offered  for  the  unconditional  purchase  of  Crown 
that  of  selection  at  the  upset  price  of  lots  not  bid  for  at  auction 
appeared  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1884.  The  following 
bows  the  results  of  this  system  of  purchase  during  the  perio<l 
0  1883,  when  it  was  in  operation  : — 


Lota. 


TOUl  Area 
•elected. 


Year. 


Lots. 


Total  Area 
((elected. 


3 


Xo. 
477 

362 

248 

251 

332 

270 

2S3 

545 

367 

340 

929 

1,272 


acres. 
22,347 

17,3S4 

12,388 

12,582 

16,413 

15,803 

18,589 

39,085 

23,375 

23,700 

83,733 

101,587 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1383 

Total. 


No. 

acres. 

1,112 

98,850 

1,343 

101,71s 

1,126 

95,081 

1,364 

158,  S^t 

893 

122,812 

182 

39,408 

1,605 

328,203 

2,240 

3r>3.093 

209 

31,381 

15,750 

1,716,976 

I  a  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  phown  in  the 
tig  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  years  1881  and  1882  thi.s 
'  naconditional  purchase  was  largely  availed  of  to  supplement  tlio 
yarcfaases  at  auction. 
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The  lands  claimed  in  virtue  of  a  pre-emptive  rights  a  form  of 
tion  which  was  also  abolished  by  the  Crown  Lfuxk  Act  oi 
added  the  following  quota  to  the  areas  bought  in  the  interests 
pastoralists : — 


Year. 

Lots. 

Total  AnatokL 

Te«r. 

1 

Loti. 

ToMA 

No. 

acres. 

No. 

ae 

1802 

117 

30,619 

1874 

1863 

217 

58»032 
13,128 

1875 

1864 

47 

1876 

780 

im, 

1865 

76 

23,459 

1877 

367 

81. 

186a 

76 

25,616 

1878 

15 

< 

1867 

78 

30,039 

1879 

25 

•, 

1868 

139 

52,260 

1880 

30 

<c 

1869 

18 

7,617 

1881 

35 

7. 

1870 

9 

3,718 

1882 

29 

flk 

1871 

21 

8,623 

1883 

23 

% 

1872 

9 

3,379 

1873 

4 

1,488 

Total 

2,114 

sn. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  just  given  shoi 
during  the  ten  years  from  1873  to  1882  the  area  alienated  prin 
with  the  object  of  consolidating  pastoral  properties,  and  of  si 
them  against  the  operations  of  conditional  purchasei's,  amoui 
11,189,082  acres,  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


By  Auction  Sales 
(Ck>iintry  Lots.) 


Unconditionally 

sold  by 

Selection. 


Sold  bv 


Improved  Lots  I 

sold  to  Owners  of    p^^^'on. 
Improvements,  i  *^ 


Ti 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 

Total... 


acres. 
274,581 
580,753 
978,377 
1,085,650 
1,829,613 
861,049 
353,372 
346,679 
523.657 
503,547 


7,937,278 


acres. 
101,587 

98,8.10 
101,718 

95,681 
158.844 
122,812 

39,408 
328,203 
353,093 


acres. 

10,587 

20,546 

49,852 

86,099 

159,848 

224,  H4 1 

121,062 

237,646 

474,099 

165,031 


acres. 
1,488 


189,664 
81,193 
4,063 
6,033 
6,912 
7,461 
5,183 


1,400,196 


1,549,611 


301,997 


1,1 
2.( 
2,1 


lU 


The  consolidation  of  pastoral  estates  did  not  suffer  a  seriovi 
when  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1861,  above  cited,  ceaeed  to  opi 
the  transfer  of  conditional  purchases  supplied  fresh  means  bytha 
absorption  of  a  very  large  number  of  selections,  principally  in  tht 
and  Western  Divisions. 
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iipaiison  of  the  areas  dealt  with  in  the  following  table  shows  how 

original  conditional  purchasers  of  Crown  lands  are  dispossessing 

vfs  of  their  holdings,  whilst  the  area  selected  does  not  exhibit  a 

y  to  increase  at  anything  like  the  same  rate.    An  examination  of 

le  reveals  the  fact  that  since  1882  there  have  been  32,037,666 

:  conditional  purchases  transferred,  as  against  15,343,707  acres 

for — a  difference  of  16,693,959  acres,  which  have  to  a  very  large 

;one  to  increase  the  liurge  estates,  distinctly  to  the  detriment  of 

setthnnent. 


j 

Selections. 

1 

Trangfers. 

tear. 

1 

!  "■ 

~  — 

■ 

Number. 

1 

Acreage. 

1 

Number. 

1 

Acreagrc. 

lVt2 

14,«07 

2,392,220 

8,665 

2,134,319 

1883 

10,725 

1        1,621,948 

6,213 

1,508,683 

1KU 

,       10,657 

,        1,453,937 

6,017 

1,525,456 

l«i.> 

5,372 

1,114,871 

9,079 

2,286,730 

IftSTi 

6.061 

1           954,560 

7,154 

1,801,877 

HS7 

4,478 

723,151 

7.440 

2,159,429 

|!^S 

5,364 

862,716 

10,469 

3,(Hm,051 

18S!) 

!         4,686 

740,964 

10,741 

2,327,562 

1890 

8,526 

1,713,577 

13,492 

1,863,50S 

1891 

6,149 

1,306,534 

16,727 

2,333.80S 

ItK! 

4v396 

816,399 

14,017 

2,060,130 

]»93 

3,393 

533,805 

12,581 

1,825,007 

IW 

2,617 

414,355 

11,235 

1,017,263 

iHSil 

i,7r>i 

253,431 

11,517 

1,785,011 

IW 

1,270 

199,4'K) 

11,264 

1,777,78;^ 

1S97 

1 ,306 

241,789 

11,896 

1,875,059 

al 

91,367 

15,343,707 

168,507 

32,037,60(5 

nut  be  rememljered,  however,  that  a  proportion  of  these  transfers 
de  by  way  of  mortgage, and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
A  absolutely  transferred  by  the  original  selectors.  But  if  to  tlie 
rte<l  with  bv  its  owners  since  1882  be  added  the  extent  of  land 
rred  daring  the  previous  twenty  years,  the  fact  that  20,575,336 
it  of  the  total  area  alienated  are  now  contained  in  674  hol<liu<(s, 
:oeach  on?  an  average  domain  of  30,527  acres,  is  easily  accounted 
he  number  of  holdings,  however,  does  not  represent  the  ninnV)er 
trs  interested,  as  in  not  a  few  cases  these  large  estates  :in^  held 
nership  by  three  or  four  persons,  or  V»y  companies  and  tinancial 
tions. 
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EXCLUDING  land  held  by  the  tenants  of  the  Crown,  there  i 
New  South  Wales,  at  the  end  of  March,  1898,  65,298  hoU 
1  acre  and  upwards  in  extent.  Twenty  years  previously  such  In 
numbered  37,887.  The  number  increased  during  the  period  by  € 
per  cent.,  while  the  area  comprised  in  the  holdings  advanced 
21,471,596  acres  to  43,518,921  acres,  the  increase  representing  1 
cent.  The  average  area  of  alienated  holdings  gradually  rose  £n 
acres  in  1879  to  770  acres  in  1883  ;  between  1884  and  181 
average  increased  very  little  ;  while  in  1893  the  figures  took  ft 
ward  movement,  falling  to  666  acres  in  1898 — the  lowest  avenif 
1881.  This  decline  in  the  average  area  is  due  to  the  increase 
number  of  small  holdings,  the  advance  in  this  respect  havim 
pronounced  since  1872.  The  following  table  gives  the  annual  i 
for  the  last  twenty  years  : — 


Year  ended 

Average  size  of 
Holding. 

Year  ended 

Avengt  liae  d 
IlddiDff. 

31  March. 

31  March. 

1 

acrea. 

acres. 

1879 

567 

1889 

795 

1880 

669 

1890 

787 

1881 

691 

1891 

780 

1882 

753 

1892 

784 

1883 

770 

1893 

750 

1884 

770 

1894 

748 

1885 

762 

1895 

707 

1886 

778 

1896 

699 

1887 

780 

1897 

688 

188S 

778 

1898 

666 

The  increase  shown  between  the  first  and  last  years  of  tin 
series  is  99  acres,  so  that  the  aveiage  extent  of  holdings  is  ovei 
cent  larger  than  in  1879.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  the  pel 
increase  was  over  40  per  cent  This  was  attributable  maudj 
large  area  transferred  to  the  larger  estates  by  private  purdH 
to  the  acquisitions  by  auction  sale  and  improvement  purolll 
influence  of  which  has  not  been  so  marked  since  1884. 
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>iii  paring  the  existing;  rural  holdings  of  various  sizes  with  those 
le  year  1880,  it  will  be  found  that  estates  under  16  acres  in  extent 
'  increased  205  per  cent.,  while  those  from  16  to  200  acres  in  extent 
*  advanced  only  33  per  cent.  Between  201  and  400  acres  in  area 
number  of  holdings  shows  an  increase  of  40  per  cent ;  those  from 

to  1,000  acres  in  area  increased  53  per  cent. ;  from  1,001  to  2,000 
s,  117  per  cent  ;  from  2,001  to  10,000  acres,  124  per  cent ;  while 
be  largest  class  of  holdings,  those  from  10,001  acres  upwards,  the 
wu>e  in  number  has  been  106  per  cent,  during  the  eighteen  years. 

subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  in  different  classes  at 
ious  t4*rms  of  the  period  named  : — 


Year  ended  Slst  March. 


Area. 


1886. 


1890. 


1895. 


1898. 


der  16  acres 

t»200 acres  

I  to  400  acres  . . . . 
Ito  1,000  acres.... 

II  to  2,000  acres  . 
U  to  10,000  acres 
not  and  upwards . 

ToUl   


4,974 

21,302 

6,199 

4,964 

1,212 

940 

327 


39,918 


5,409 

7,290 

12,301 

20,998 

22,048 

25,707 

6,363 

6,774 

8,299 

6,497 

6,849 

7.569 

1,886 

2,191 

2,475 

1,413 

3,910 

2,013 

513 

658 

656 

43,079 

49,720 

59,020 

15,179 
28,404 
8.H79 
7,623 
2,631 
2,108 
674 

65,298 


rbe  holdings  under  16  acres  in  extent  are,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
nity  of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  orchards,  and  the 
•ease  of   205  per  cent  is  what  would  naturally  be  expected  from 

growing  demand  for  their  produce  by   a  large  urban  population. 

least  satisfactory  feature  in  the  table  is  the  fact  that  the  number 
loldings  of  moderate  size  does  not  greatly  increase.  In  1880  the 
lings  having  an  area  from  16  to  400  acres  numbered  27,501,  while 
1898  they  numbered  37,083,  showing  an  advance  of  only  35  per 
;.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  holdings  have  increased  at  more 
1  twice  that  rate :  in  April,  1898,  there  were  13,036  holdings  of  401 
s  and  upwards  in  extent,  compared  with  7,443  in  1880,  or  an  increase 
5  per  cent  in  number  during  that  short  period.  The  area  of  hold- 
I,  as  returned  by  occupiers,  in  every  fifth  year  since  1880,  and  in 
8,  is  given  below  : — 


Year  ended  81st  March. 


Total  Area  of  Holdinf^s. 


1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1898 


acres. 
22.721,603 
32,843,317 
37,497,889 
41,736.073 
43,518,921 
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Tbo  area  of  unenclosed  land  in  1879  amounted  to  l>etween  one-foorf 
and  one-fifth  of  the  total  extent  of  the  holdings ;  but  in  the  Utginn^ 
of  1898  the  pro|iortion  had  fallen  to  nearly  oue-twenty-aixth,  the  $m 
unenclosed  at  that  period  being  only  1,702,903  acres  out  of  a  total  d 
43,518,921  acres  occupied.  This  result  is  due  partly  to  tlie  operatic 
of  legislation,  and  partly  to  the  saving  of  labour  which  fencing  enaUi 
occupiers  to  effect. 


Metropolitan  District: 

For  the  pui-pose  of  an  examination  of  the  statistica  shom-iug  th 
present  stato  of  the  settlement  of  alienated  land  in  New  Sonll 
Wales,  it  will  bo  better  to  extend  the  inquiry  succesiiively  to  thi 
various  parts  of  the  colony,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  in 
they  weit)  0{)ened  u]),  following  the  march  of  colonisation,  in  each 
the  four  zones  of  settlement  into  which  the  country  may  be  said  to 
geographically  divided,  viz.,  the  coast,  the  tableland,  the  wcMtem 
of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  and  the  western  plains.  Each 
having  its  own  special  character,  offei's  to  tlie  settler  dilfei-ent  uai 
I'esourcos  occonling  to  its  climatic  conditions.  Proceeding  from 
metropolis  as  a  centrt*,  s(>ttleinent  extendetl  first  along  the 
then  to  tlu^  eenti-al  and  more  readily  accessible  {mrts  of  the  tab! 
following  afterwards  tin*  course  of  tlie  gn*at  inland  rivers  towarJi 
southern  and  western  ]iarts  of  the  colony  ;  thence  to  the  great  plains 
the  west,  spn*ading  slowly  across  the  River  Darling  to  the  coutinet 
the  t<Tritorv.  Nature  a-ssistt'd  by  h^gislation  contributed  to  the  shapiB| 
of  Ri»ttleni<'nt  into  its  pn^sent  form  — the  natunil  counsi?  of  evfiii*.  ho»^ 
ever,  being  at  times  intiMruptcd  by  su<lden  ru.shes  of  ]>opu]atMm  ■! 
]>oints  sojitter(?d  ovor  tin*  surt'ae**  of  the  country,  even  to  its  reuiodri 
extn*niiti4*s.  '. 

Tiiat  part  of  iIh'  county  I'f  Ciiniln'rland  which  embraces  tlie  iiii 
of  the  ni('troiM)liH  and  its  suburbs  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  examivs 
tion,  as  it  is  not  intfndfd  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  uriM 
Kettlenu»nt  :  but  it  may  In*  statitl,  nevertheless,  that  as  regard*  til 
subdivision  and  the  distribution  of  landed  pi-ojK^rty  in  the  city  ali 
suburbs  of  Svdntv  tlit^i*  is  now  littlr  ditlifrenoe  lK?tween  this  ui 
much  old«»r  communities.  The  figures  given  below  refer  only  to  ran 
srttlfMiient  in  t1i<^  remaining  jtortion  of  this  county,  where  tiie  M 
attt'ii)]>ts  to  coloiii/e  were  nuule.  it  will  U*  seen  from  the  table,  I 
which  tiiese  holdin;;s  are  distributed  into  seiies  of  various  areas,  tkl 
there  are  five  distinct  classes  of  huldei*s  of  alienated  land,  vii.>- 
(l)  Persons  who  occupy  their  own  freeholds;  (2)  ]xtsous  occapjfl| 
holdings  which  they  rent  from  the  freeholdei*s  :  (.*i)  owners  of  land  «t 
rent  from  otlnr  piivate  o\\ ners  lands  which  they  work  in  additii 
to  their  own  fret^holds  :  (I)  persons  who,  in  addition  to  their  fiM| 
hold,  rent  from  the  Crown  areas  wiiicli  arc  generally  devoted  to  tl 


ras  itvsTr.B  AXtt  U-iH-AESHr/tr  valleys. 


U«  at  rami  HottlmnMit  in  tho  dintrict  comprising  the  I 


divialfn)  contains  n  total    area  of  5,310,080  iterei,    of   wliic 
II  Dvniti,  or  32'08  per  cent.,  aro   a]ienat«d  among  6,386   loni 

la    that    the  ftTdra^   area   of   huldinga  iii  this  giart   of 

\»  M"  »crM.     Of  the  area  thus  alienated,  1,247,509  ftcifls,  or] 

Hr  ntnL,  arc  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  luad 

36'7S  percent,  are  occupied  by  private  tenants.    In  tha 

mmitieflof  Durham  and  Northumberland  the'proportiouof  land 

freelioldiTS  is  i^iiujidnrable,  amounting  reapectively  to  74'S,'i  iind 

BT  crnt.  of  thi:  total  area  alienated  in  the  counties,  nn<l  togetli 

wr  cmt.  of  thi?  total  area  alienated  in  the  whole  div' 

wwn  oil  mfnrenoo  to  the  tnhle  that  the  proportion  of  land  heU 

ntoccupierB  i»  small  comjtarod  with  the  t«tal  alienateil  area, 

tT  evnt.  being  lea§ehold,  of  which  I2'SS  and  10-73  per  cent,  ai 

lain  an<l  Xurlliunitierlaud  respectively,  whilp  the  rented  portioi 

t«r  ami  Cook  together  only  amount  to  3-1 1  per  cent. 

IoIkI  DiiTuln-r  of  occupiers  is  returne*!  at  6,386  for  the  whoh 

Of  these,  3.104  occupy  tlieir  own  freeholds  ;  2,090  are  private 

514  r«nt  various  private  areas  iit  addition  to  their  own  land  ; 

ipj-,  togirther  *-itli  thoir  fi^eehoMs,  a  certain  area  of  Crown  lands 

;   IS  ttccupy  holdings  a  portion  of  which  consistB  of  private 

land  anil  the  olher  portion  of  Crown  land ;  and  57  stand  in  tbe 

ijf  Iieiiig  the  poHuetuiom  of  freehold,  with  both  privste 

I  Crnwn  IkiuIh  attached.     Ah  liefum  stated,  the  average  area 

in  tluH  district  is  267  ucren,  with  u  inininium  of  140  acres 

ity  of  Cor>k.  and  u  ninximnui  of  513  acres  iti  that  of  HDiit«r. 

entiMBi  or'Kt  with  47H  acres  per  hohling  ;  nnd  the  area  is  much 

Korttiumbnrlnnd,  which  has  an  average  of  178  acres  per  holding. 

t  tt  alienate<i  land  enclosed  is  1,540,9"!  acres  ;  and  unenclosed, 

•crea.     There  are  "1,015  acres  in  cultivation— 40,072  acres 

npted  by  tli«  owners,  and  30,943  acres  of  private  i 


I 
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The  claasiiication  of  the  holdings  in  this  division  will  be  fannd  I; 
The  average  area  of  the  large  estates  in  the  last  series  is  22,303  acr 


1 

1 

Are*  of  Holdioga. 

Area  in  Cultirat 

8i«e  Of  Holding..          ;    ^^^"H^ 

Proportion  to 
Toi.i           Tote]  Ana 
ToiaL          aiiawOed  hi 

Dtokrict 

Prapi 

ToUL            to  A 

Hoi 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 
2,304 

acres. 
25,111 

percent.  ;     acres.        per 
1-47             10.R.V)           49 

31  to  400  acres  

401  to  1,000  acres 

3,378 
426 

402,437  I     23-62 
267,482  i      15-70 

46,929          11 
7.239           S 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    .. 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 

265 
13 

718,754        42-19 
289,937  ,      17-02 

5)1374           0 
543           0 

Total 

6,386 

1,703,721       100-00          71,015           4 

1                   1 

The  area  uf  Crown  lands  ocoupied  in  this  district  is  294,284  i 
held  by  432  lessees,  378  of  whom  have  also  alienated  land.  Of 
area,  120,571  acres  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  and  1 73,713 < 
under  other  forms  of  lease.  The  area  enclosed  is  194,430  acres; 
unenclosed,  99,854  acres.  Only  292  acres  of  Crown  lands  arecnltifi 
chiefly  in  tlic  county  of  Cook.  The  value  of  improvements  is  reti 
4it  £G  1,290,  or  an  average  of  about  4s.  2d.  per  acre  occupied. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  in  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent  wm 
On)wn  lamls  in  occupation  is  1,998,005  acres ;  and  deductiDg  fron 
the  area  cultivated — 71,307  acres — there  remains  an  area  of  1,921 
acres  used  for  grazing  and  dairying.  The  total  ai^oa  of  the  da 
<»mbraced  in  this  diviKion  bein;::  5,310,080  acn»s,  there  n^niain  unaliec 
amd  unoccupied  alxmt  3,278,000  Jicres  of  Crown  lands,  making  allcni 
for  Kinall  holdings  under  1  acre  not  included  in  the  ligures  given  ti 

South  Coa.st  DisTRicrr. 

In  tlie  earlier  portion  of  tli(»  ]iresent  century  colonisation  to 
southerly  dirfctionfroni  tlie  metropolis,  and  settlement  extendotl  n 
alone:  the  lower  valleys  of  the  rivers  of  the  South  CoH.st,  whore  the 
lands  weni  jilionate<l  in  p*ants  of  large  areas  to  a  f«»w  families.  J 
<)n,  however,  tlie  nature  of  the  country  and  a  more  i nt ell igent  appp 
sion  f>f  the  principles  which  should  pui(h»  colonisation  bn»u«rht  abos 
auIkH vision  of  these  larjj[«»  estates  into  numerous  and  c-om[Mirat 
small  holdin^rs,  which  are  at  present  cultivated  by  a  fairly  proqi 
tenantry.  This  is  (?speeiallv  the  case  in  the  county  of  Camden, 
averajje  an*a  of  estates  in  Auckland  and  Dainpier,  owing  to  their  dii 
from  the  m(>troi>olis.  and  perha]»s  also  to  th''  mountainous  charactH 
considerable  ])ortion  of  the  land  within  their  boundaries,  reaches  88 
325  acres  res]Mfetively  :  but  as  the  metropolis  is  approached  the  MP 
area  of  the  holdinpt  decreases  to  23<i  acres  in  St.  Vincent  and  IM 
in  Camden,  the  average  for  the  whole  district  being  223  aoresperM 
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the  dontb  Coo^  district  olienateii  rural  lands  are  occupied  in  the 
:-r  iUostnted  ia  the  foUoving  table  : — 


Ilcrupiera  o(— 

Ah>  AlieiuUwI. 

VMir*. 

Ml 

|3  i  iA 

T,,., 

! 

j 

I  ;(.)»£  I    saiKioi    -iii^io  > 


>ar«a  of  alienated  land  is  vhowa  to  \m'.  l,-jO:f,lG2  aim'S,  or  l'M''^5 
ent,  of  tlitj  total  area — 3,203,120  acres — of  tliis  iiortiou  of  tlie 
y ;   the    cxii-iit  of  land  occupied  Ly    the  proprietors  themiselves 

1,067,027  ncTWi,  or  71-03  per  cent, ;  and  of  tlmt  Wsed  to  tcnniit. 
iera,  4.'t.'>,l;f-'' acres,  or  2K-97  per  cent,  iif  the  area  iili<iiiitfd.  Tliei-e 
togi-thcr  in  these  counties  3,442  occupiers  of  their  own  freeholds, 

ti-nanta  of  priviite  reiit<Hl  lands,  707  persons  oi^upying  liotli  th»-ir 
ind  tcaHtil  private  landu,  345  occupiers  of  freehold  with  Ci-umi 

attached,  2:t  pentonH  occupying  private  routed  hiiiils  nith  Ci'On-ii 

attachiil,  Hiuj  TO  pei-wmti  whose  holdings  are  pirtlv  their  own, 
■  leafteil  fnim  private  ownera,  and  partly  Urlongin;;  to  ilie  Cntwn— 
tl  of  6,73,5  occupiera.  The  area  of  alienated  Iniid  enclosed  it 
.91*2  acres,  leaving  141,250  acres  unenclosed.  Tlie  area  in  cultiva- 
s  52,o36  acres,  of  which  31,745  acivs  reprcst^nt  bind  oct^upii^d  by 
wnew,  awl  20,791  acres  land  held  under  pri^^^te  teiiiincy. 
!  huldingK  in  this  diii-iaion  uiay  \>e  clotwiificd  as  under.  The  avcingo 
it  large  estiUes  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  in  14,372  aon>s  : — 

I  Arck  ol  tialdiiijn.        |   Ans  unrliT  Cull  <iat  inn. 

Sno(  UdMIivi.  lilSSiSli  •  Prnpont™   I  I'rononl.iii  t<. 


i  ^9- 

Wunes  4|064 

l,00OKm I  «0S 

o  10,000  aotM   205 

acTaa>ndapirardB..j  7 

Totti   i  6,733 


acres.  per  cent. 

14,752  0-9« 

G02,03.^  40-OH 

3«S,»93  24-3(1 

416,73.1  27S8 

l(IQ,iai  .       0-70 

1,502,102  flOO-OO 


MCEAL  simsjrm*. 


I  rf  tb«  aofl.  irTT9i{i«rti*«  d  m 

y  difcimit  from  Uiw  nl 
I  btjm  north  to  acmA,  aod  diridea  the  r 
•  ^  tW  iL.wlal  rirciw  mmI  Umr  hroboi  nionnUiMNi^ 
ifa*iB^iMar  pi  Man  rrf  tte  veseem  district. 

Cksikai.  Tablela:«d. 

I    tiie  eoASt   aixi   tbe 

I  penet(st«d  to  lbs  e 
J  to  tb*  sanA  sad   th»  north, 
;  «<KT  Um  irhidB  of  tba  graai  wealM 
t  tb^  fallowed  the  <xnn»  ot  the  gtent   riv«ni,  wad 
W  htd^  all  tb*  ftnikld*  lud.  uatU  at   the  pnemt 

n*a>«B«l  tkUekod,  eo^praing  th«  counties  i 
oties  of  BlhiM.  Oni^.  and  Uw^ee,  sas   ilu-  first  i 
aea^ann  of  the  ■lii«iWJ  kiwU  kt  thr  presiMit  tiiuc  i 
th*  !£■■«•  p^m  in  the  IbDowii^  table  :— 


11  I  is-ifilii 


F'rom  lb*  foregoing  tAbl«  it  will  be  teen  ttiAt  the  nnmber  of 
of  nral  lands  in  Uusfiaft  of  the  wlnny  is  8,930,  of  wtM>in  4^1^ 
ikmr  own  fawtlMtUBi  1,616  &iv  f>rirat«  tenants;  A03  1 
ptmtB  owDHs  in  addition  m  thnir  owk  frediolds  ;  2,09^ 
NCMoi  Ovm  bnii^  generally  for  gnudng  puiyow^  in  ■ 
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liolda ;  77  rent  both  private  and  Ci-own  lauds ;  and  2'iA  aiv  tenants 
irivate  parties  and  tiie  (Jn>wn,  as  well  as  puKseaRuig  land  of  their 
lie  area  alienated  in  4,569,228  acres,  representing  39*22  per  cent. 
liole  area  of  lite  district,  which  is  e^inpiited  at  11,049,280  aci-es. 
lortion  of  land  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves  is  87*38 
.,  or  3,992,6i>0  acitw  ;  whilst  570,;")  78  acres  arc  leased  to  tenant 
s.  In  the  cfiuiity  of  Kfjxburgh  the  proiK>rtion  of  land  leased 
lerable,  L04,5Gr)  acres  out  of  306,752  acres  alienated  in  this 
i>r  34 '09  per  cent.,  l>eing  held  by  tenants  ;  and  in  Westmoreland 
iiiirat.  44,*<04  acres  and  171,697  acres  respectively,  or  20*55 
'5  per  c<fnt,  are  held  in  the  sanui  manner.  The  proportion  in 
lilt  in;;  ci»uuties  gradually  diminishes  from  10*94  per  cent,  in 
ul  10*2f<  ]H'\'  cent,  in  Wellington  to  7*03  per  cent,  in  Hrisbane 
[  per  ei*nt.  in  (iordon,  wher**  the  country  is  lc?ss  thickly  settled, 
rupied  prim-i [tally  for  grazing  purposes.  On  the  central  tal>leland 
ited  Koine  of  tlie  finest  fi'eeliold  estat<!s  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
ving  remain(*d  in  the  Iiands  of  the  original  grantees  or  their 
wiUi,  who  consolidated  their  holdings  by  taking  advantage  on  a 
lie  of  xhv  auction  sale  and  improvement  clauses  ot'  the  Land 
SJJl. 

iveni;r<?  HH'a  of  holdings  in  this  division  is  512  a<Tes,  nmging 
maxim uni  of  1,119  acres  in  I>ligh,  and  940  acres  in  Hrislitme, 
'>  the  cause  just  mentioned,  to  a  minimum  of  338  acres  in 
rt'hmd.  and  3 1 7  acres  in  Wellingt^m.  The  total  unta  of  alienated 
li*i»'<l  is  4.507,209  acres,  or  98*62  per  cent.,  tliti  ar<*a  unenclosed 
ly  <J2,l  J 1 9  ari-es.  The  area  cultivated  is  3 1 7,395  acres  -  -235,076 
ins;  land  worked  1)V  the  owners,  and  82,319  acres  bv  tenants. 
ihlings  in  this  division  may  be  classihed  as  un(U*r.  Tlii>  avrragt*' 
arp*  <'states  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  22,884  acrrs  :  -  - 


iff  Ilo!iiiii;{». 


Area  of  ]loIdin}{<i. 

Area  ill  Cultivation. 

Alipimtcfl 

Proiiorlioii 

i 

llokliii}(«. 

t(>  TiiUl 

Pni|)ortioii 

Total. 

Arva 

aliifiiaUfl  ill 

Total. 

til  Art-a 
!  iif  nul(linp<. 

District. 

a«'re8. 

I 

< 

No. 

1 

j      acres. 

per  cent. 

,  per  cent. 

1.HM7 

14,23-J 

O'lU 

Tj.jVri 

'      :«)-oi 

r),211 

Kr)3,ft79 

ISO?) 

ir»s,s.-»n 

IK-HO 

1,18(» 

741,258 

10-22 

S2,0rHi 

1 1  -07 

671 

1,472,281 

32-22 

t>n,;>4<) 

4-07 

&"> 

1,487.478 

32-r><» 

io,;ks 

1          i\'V)\) 

MKI  acreK | 

OJOQObcww 

res  and  upwards 

Total    '       8,920    1 4,569,228 


100-00 


317..m'»  I 


0!U 


of  Oronk'n  lands  occupied  on  the  central  tableland  is  3.9G9,-N3 
I  which  1,4(M,449  ocn^  arc  held  under  conditional  least*,  and 
raettlement  lease.     There  are  3,538,534  acres  cnclo.^ed, 


3o6  RURAL  SETTLEUENT. 

and  430,909  acres  unenclosed.  The  imiiiber  of  lessoes  w  2,675,  of 
2,419  occupy  Ci-un-n  kmls  in  addition  to  lUieiifttwl  lidldings,  a 
occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  arcn  cultivated  is  '1,112  acret),  ■ 
vnlue  of  improvements  i.s  returned  at  £.116,1106 — an  average  of 
2s.  7d.  per  acre  occupicil. 

The  aren  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  8,5 
acres  ;  and  deducting;  fmni  this  the  area  in  cultivation — 322,507 1 
tliere  ivniain  Hj^lClGi  acres  used  fi>r  grazing  and  dairying  aw 
puqioses.  The  total  luvji  of  the  counties  comprised  in  the  i 
being  1 1,C>49.28U  lu'res,  the  aiva  neither  alienated  nor  occupied,  al 
for  alienated  holdings  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  in 
in  the  foregoing  tigure^s  ^>'iU  lie  nbout  2,950,000  acres. 

SouTirEr\  Tauleland. 
iliiions  of  settlement  in  the  southern  tidileland  do  not  ^ 


Thee. 


diller  fi-om  those  ivhich  obtain  in  the  central  district,  the  jin 
feature  bcini;  the  greater  proportion  of  holdings  occupied  by  the 
prietoi's.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  settlement 
various  counties  which  coui|>riso  this  portion  of  the  colony ; — 


— 

__-. 

OfCUpkB.  -I- 

A«  Alitor 

rf 

=s ' •    11 

?^' 

i                     '                   ( 

I 

■t 

1 

i 

lit 

1^ 

1.     11 

lil     ,1 

% 

N... 

S«.  1    X".       Xo.       Xr^ 

'iia      4.i7,(>u      M.si;  ■ 

1.1!T7        4«.1.«J«  i    tT<l,Gai 

im.'iH       91. 1 H 


Tlius  thi'  land  alienntitl  in  ihiH  part  of  the  colony  comprises  7,9 
ncres,  or  IT'CO  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  its  urea,  which  M 
16,735,200  acres.  Of  tjjis  extent  of  htnd,  only  »05,737  acrai,  M 
per  cent,  of  the  settled  lands,  ai-e  held  in  tenancy  ;  whilst  7,1 
acres,  or  89'90  per  cent.,  are  occupied  by  the  landownen  thM 
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euta^  of  land  held  in  tenancy  is  greatest  in  the  counties  of 
nd  Geor^ana,  where  it  is  26*94  and  21*70  respectively.  There 
0  i>er  cent,  in  Cowley  county,  15*07  in  Murray,  9*81  in 
29  in  Chirendon,  S'Hl  in  Goulbuiii,  and  8*6G  in  Wynyard.  In 
*  counties  the  proportion  d\*indles  from  7*14  per  cent,  in  Harden 
iinum  of  2*86  per  cent,  in  the  southern  county  of  Bt»rest*ord. 
'  whole  of  this  district  the  total  number  of  occupiei*s  is  10,176,  of 
420  occupy  their  own  fi-eeholds  ;  1,492  are  private  tenants:  OO^) 
oth  dejjcriptions  of  alienated  lands;  2,212  occupy  areas  of  Crown 
addition  to  their  freeholds  ;  68  occupy  private  rented  liaids 
jwn  lands  atticheil  ;  and  319  persons  wlio  possess  freeholds 
t  lan<l  fn»m  private  owners  and  from  the  Crown.  The 
IS  of  s<^ttlement  in  which  ))astoral  occupation  is  the  leading 
must  niH:<»ssarily  •greatly  affect  the  average  extent  of  rui'al 
,  and  in  this  division  it  will  be  found  to  atttiin  fairly  high 
ms,  7S.*^  acres  being  the  average  throughout,  with  a  maximum 

<  acrt»s  in  Cowlev,  and  a  minimum  of  496  acres  in  Argvle. 
k  of  jdienated  land  enclosed  is  7,880,235  acres  ;  and  unenclo-sed, 
UTt^s.     The  total  extent  in  cultivation   is  333,766  acres,  viz., 

at'res  worked  by  ownei*s,  and  65,568  acres  by  tenants.  This 
in  j)rop>rtiun  to  the  area  of  the  district  ;  but  it  is  on  the  larg(* 
►f  the  southern  tableland  that  there  has  been  the  most  notabh* 
in  cultivation.  The  area  cultivated  on  estates  over  10.000 
extent,  viz.,  38,265  acres,  is  231  i)er  cent  higher  than  th.at  of 
s  ago,  when  it  stood  at  11,542  acres.  The  advance  has  taken 
every  county  in  the  district,  but  the  county  of  Monteagh? 
n  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  on  these  large  holdings  from 
n^  in  the  year  1892-3  to  3,866  acres  in  1893-4,  11,059  acres 
.*>,  11,616  acres  in  1895-6,  and  17,655  acres  in  1896-7.  The 
i,  however,  n?duc(nl  to  15,358  acres  in  1897-8.  The  averagt* 
large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  21,280  acres.     The 

<  in  this  division  inav  l>e  classified  as  under : — 


Area  of  Holding. 


Arua  ill  Cu]tivati«>ii. 


of  Iloldingv. 


AHenat«rl 
Iloklingv. 


No. 

2,015 

5,327 

XWacres 1,500 

10,000  acres    ...  1,101 
res  and  upwards  1 34 

Total 10,176 


Total 


acres. 
16,059 

864,656 
I  974,088 
i  3,267,046 
-  2,851,506 


I    l*roportion  ■ 
to  Total  Area 
'  alienatcil  in 
'     District. 


per  ceut. 
0-21 
10-84 
1221 
40  08 
35-76 


,974,855 


I 


Proportif)!! 
Total.  to  Area 

'  of  lioldiriipi. 


acres. 
r),400 
1()2.71H) 

81,8S0 
105,425 

38,205 


10000         333,706 


|)er  cent. 

31-84 

11-80 

8-41 

3-23 

1-34 

4-18 


of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  the  counties  of  the;  southern 
id  18   4,651,066  acres,  of   which   thei*e  are  under  conditional 


^  EORAL  8STTLKKSST. 

Ip^uw!  1,472,674  acK>H.  Thi;  mvb.  Fncl<«cd  is  3,207,^36  iiorex 
iinpncl«>si-(l  l,443,'i40  acreR.  The  totnl  niimbci- of  Ii«sf4«  in  •!.» 
whom  2,:'>tl0  hiild  alienated  landn  nlso,  &nd  276  occupy  Cmwn  landi 
Tho  an-a  cnltivatfld  on  Cro*-!!  landH  is  veiy  mnall — only  1,340 
The  value  of  iniproveineiitR  ia  rptnmed  At  ^491,009,  or  an  hvri 
&bi>ut  2s.  Id.  per  acre  occupietL 

The  aren  of  (iliciiated  liind  and  Cmwn  li^nd  (iccupied  i%  12,62 
:icreK,  niid  d<^uctiii):  the  area  cultivated,  33.'>,100  Bcres,  there  n 
12,290,Xir)  RCTes  diivdtpd  to  frrazinf;  nnd  dairj-ing.  The  t<>t«l  M 
the  ilidtrict  in  IC,753.'JO0  acreK,  and  tnaking  ftllownnce  fitp  alis 
holdings  und<-i'  1  acre  in  extent,  wfiich  ai-e  not  included  in  thefnicf 
there  ai'e  left  neither  alienated  nnr  occupied  aboat  3,955,O0B  i 
which,  <if  course,  include  land  that  is  of  nii  practical  use. 

XORTIIF.RN  TaIILELAXD. 

In  the  iiorllieni  tablelaud  the  dispi-oportioii  between  fivehoMm 
tenanLi  is  rtntiigly  marked,  the  latter  fonuing  a  verj-  mnall  nuB 
of  the  occupiers  of  alienated  lands,  owing  to  the  same  caniM  1 
opcratM  both  in  the  soutli  hiuI  in  the  centre  of  this  great  section* 
colony.  It  in  evident  that  ttie  object  of  the  lAud  Act  of  ISI 
create  a  class  of  imlependoiit  ttettlorH  lias  Ufn  fairly  Hucce^4 
withstanding  tlit^  fnct  that  tlio  number  of  acauitl  occupiers  i»  ftntU 
parinl  with  that  of  tlit^  individual  selecttim  who,  ttince  the  year! 
have  appliiil  for  conditioikal  purchased.  The  following  fi'riireK  illv 
ihi-  Htat*-  of  aettlemcni  in  tins  jiatt  of  the  country  in  question : — 
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ocal  area  alieaated  in  this  district  is  4^44,324  acres,  or  28*69 
.  of  the  whole  extent  of  14,643,200  acres.  The  total  number 
iors  of  rui-al  settled  lands  is  5,301,  of  whom  2,620  live  on  their 
k:  642  are  tenants  of  private  lands;  24?  rent  private  lands 
ion  to  possessing  freehold  land;  1,662  occupy  Crown  lands  in 
to  their  freeholds  ;  29  occupy  private  rented  lands  with  Crown 
tachied;  and  101  persons  who  possess  freeholdH  are  also  tenants  of 
wn  and  of  private  landowners.  Tlie  proi^ortion  of  the  area 
I  by  private  tenants  is  213>126  acres,  or  5*02  }>er  cent,  of  the 
stent  of  alienated  land ;  whilst  94*98  ])er  cent.,  representing 
\^  acres,  is  occupied  by  the  landownei*s  themselves.  The  land 
k>th  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes,  and  these  industries 
Tally  carried  on  conjointly.  The  average  area  of  holdings  in 
rict  in  ^iiO  acres,  ranging  from  248  acres  per  holding  in  Clive  to 
res  in  Drake.  The  average  in  the  county  of  Buck  land  is  1,546 
)Ut  in  the  districts  sun*ounding  the  towns  of  Glen  Inues  and 
a  larg«^  decn\aso  is  experienced,  the  average  area  of  the  hoIiHngs 
dy  6.')2  and  946  acres  in  Gough  and  Hardinge  rospoctively. 
I  of  alienatod  land  enclosed  is  4,066,310  acros  ;  and  \ineiiclosed, 
acres.  There  are  132,445  acres  cultivate<l — that  is,  about  .*M2 
.  of  the  alionatecl  area — 112,525  acres  being  land  tillcMl  by  the 
»rs,  and  19,920  by  tenants.  The  holdings  in  this  division  may 
lied  as  under : — 


if  Iloldinsrt. 


Alienated 
HoIdlDfri. 


Area  of  Hoklings. 


An-a  in  Cultivation. 


TotaL 


i  Proportion  I 

,to  Total  Area 

Allenateti  i» 

Dktrict. 


I 

I 
I 

j  Xo.            acres. 

j  1,004             7,7W 

3,058    '     506,198 

100  acres 729         466,801 

[f,00»aere8    ...I  430      1,114,794 

I 

mandupwardfl  80      2,148,765 


per  ceuL 
018 
11-93 
1100 
26-:>6 
50-63 


Totaa 5^301     !  4,24^,324      lOO'OO 


Total. 


Pr«i|>ortion 

Area  c»f 
IIoldin^2». 


acrcH.    per  cent. 


3,427 
60,860 
3I,1J5 

22,872 
5,161 


132,445 


I 


44-13 
13-SO 

am 

1  -IMS 
0--M 
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Tlic  average  area  of  the  large  estates  over  10,000  aci'cs  in  ea 
the  northern  tableland,  is  26,859  acres. 

There  are  7,015,054  acres  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  « 
1,960,952  acres  of  which  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  am 
acres  under  settlement  lease.  The  area  of  Crown  lands  en< 
4,278,481  acres ;  and  unenclosed,  2,736,573  acres.  The  value  of  i 
ments  is  returned  at  £501,793 — an  average  of  nearly  Is.  5d.  ] 
occupied,  the  unenclosed  area  being  very  large.  Only  a  verj'  sm 
1,121  acr<^s,  is  under  cultivation.  The  total  area  of  alienated  la 
Crown  lands  held  under  lease  is  11,259,378  acres,  and  deductii 
this  the  area  cultivated — 133,566  acres — it  will  be  seen  that  i 
devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is  11,125,812  acres.  The  total 
the  district  is  14,643,200  acres,  and  making  allowance  for  aliena 
in  holdings  under  an  acre  in  extent,  wliich  are  not  included  in  1 
going,  there  remains  neither  alienated  nor  under  occupation  an 
about  3,250,000  acres. 


South-Westerx  Slope. 

The  districts  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Great  1 
Range  mark  the  transition  between  the  agricultural  settlement 
coast  an<l  tableland  and  the  purely  pastoral  settlements  of  tl 
western  region.  The  extent  of  arable  land  in  the  division  is  v* 
siderable,  but  in  proportion  t<>  the  total  area  of  holdings  little  is 
to  cultivation,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  at  present  to  use  the 
grazing  }mrposes,  the  great  di.stauLM*  to  the  markets  being  the  f 
obstacle  to  a  rapid  expansion  of  agriculture  on  the  tableland 
withstanding  this,  liowev(?r,  a  oonsidera])le  ini]>etus  has  been  { 
agrieultUH'  during  the  last  three  years,  some  of  the  most 
incrciises  having  taken  place  in  this  (listri(rt. 

It  will  be  notic<?d  tliat  the?  projjortion  of  land  alienated  cons 
diminishes  as  the  districts  on  the  western  slope  are  reaclie<l,  e: 
those  ])urts  when?  the  excellence  of  tin?  land  for  grazing  pnrpo 
even  for  airriculture,  impelled  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Cron 
years  ago  to  secure  their  holdings  from  the  incursions  of 
selector — whom  the  Act  ost^'iisibly  intended  to  favour — by  n 
systematic  purchases  under  thes  auction  sale  and  improvement 
of  the  IaiuI  Act  of  iStJl.  In  th<^  south-western  districts,  wl 
traversed  by  the  principal  permanent  I'iveis  of  western  Nei 
Wales,  the  land  has  Ix'en  alienated  in  a  wholesale  fashion,  i 
mense  areas  of  fnMdiold  land  are  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small 
of  landholdei-s  ;  while  in  the  north-western  districts  the  freeholt 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  of  such  an  enormous  extent  as  1 
the  south.     The  state  of  settlement   in   the   counties  nitnttui 
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eni  part  of  the  western  elopo  of  the  Groat  Diviiliug  Range  may 
thertd  from  tho  following  tigures  -. — 


I  ill  Ji  HB 


I  !  I 


r.      art 

JS».4.'.l 

ivsn 

411,1.-.T 

r      1-1 

iflAHnn 

t      «s 

SI.SII 

i.nu,:*j 

l.lM.4Ki 

13,3MI 

e  uitii)  arpii  of  this  diKtriot,  ooiinimnly  called  llivi^i'ina,  is  uoiiiiiutitl 
!,i7.1.:ifiO  iu.Teii.of  which  12,:in6,(ilf<  acrwt  are  now  alit^iiut..!.  m- 
'  piT  o-nL  of  Ihi-  whole  area.  In  soiiiu  of  tin;  pouiitiis,  howovi'i",  ii 
•T  pm|>ortii>ii  of  the  land  has  been  parteil  with  :  thuw  in  Hume, 
i  |M>T  cent,  ix  uliinat^d,  or  920,931  aci-PN  out  of  ii  totiil  of  l,004,'.)UO 
This  county  is  clottelv  followed  by  Deni.son  with  J^'>-91  jier  ci-nt., 
77,634  acn-!t"<mt  of  '788,-180  aci^a ;  Mitchell,  witli  Sl-27  jHt- 
.or  670,000  aci-es  out  of  M2r>,600  acres;  Uiiiiin,  with  77 -'i-'  per 
.  or  l,r>49.riS.-.  acres  out  of  1,!)99,0(*0  lun-s  ;  Uadell.  wilh  7:i;t| 
«nt.,  or  4!*-2.!ll7  acres  out  of  G67,520  acres  ;  Tiiwnsend,  with  t);i:("i 
«^t.,  or  1.619,S16  a«rca  out  of  2,:t;r.,OM0  acifs  :  Jtoyd,  with  MvO'.i 
«ni.,  or  6«7.950  acres  nut  of  1.001,600  lures  ;  Wak.Hil,  wiili  HI  39 
«it.,  or  1.166,844  acres  out  of  1,900,800  acres;  and  Stiirt.  with 
5  per  i-ent.,  or  .'(69.482  acres  out  of  967,Gf<0  aci-es.  The  eounties 
raradger\-,  Bland,  Bourke,  and  Cooper  liavo  r<'si|te(tivrlv  .la ■^^^  iicr 
,  49-76  per  cent,  43-85  per  cent.,  mid  411G  jier  cent.  ..f  their 
.areas  alienated,  while  in  Gipps  30-14  pt-r  cent,  is  ahenateil  :  )>ul 
pciinnty  of  Nicholsun  th«  |)erceiita;i,'e  is  only  24-30,  and  in  DowlinK 
10'39.  Tlie  i>ercentage  of  land  held  by  tenants  is  very  small, 
ingfrum  0-43  per  cent.  inSturt  to  13-75  in  Uenison,  the  jiercintaKe 
he  whole  district  l>eing  only  3*12. 
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The  number  of  Iiolileni  of  rural  landa  in  the  Riverina  distriflt 
4,r)09,   of  wlioiii   '2,C)C)\    occupy  their    own  freeholds;  only    607 
private  tonant^  alone  ;  189  rent  private  lands  in  addition  to  their 
holds  ;  972  persons  wcupy  ai^eas  of  Crown  lands,  ^nerally  for  j»i 
purposes,  in  addition  to  their  own  freeholds;  21  pers^ms  occupy  pri^ 
ivnted  lands  with  Ci-own  lands  attached  ;  and  59  ] persons  who 
fi'et»liolds  als«>  rt?nt  land  from  the  Crown  and  from  private  ov/ners. 

As  jni^ht  he  r^xpected,  the  average  area  of  ho]dinfi:s  is  high  in 
districts,  whore  i  ho  auction  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Crown 
Act  of  18GI  wore  extensively  brouj^ht  into  operation  for  the  pui 
of  consolidating  holdings  and  preventing  tJie  land  from  falling  into 
hands  of  the  free  selectors,  whom  the  great  pastoral  Iesse«:3  did  not 
Til>on  as  desirable  neighbours.     Tlie  land  was,  indeed,  bought  up  wl 
sale,   the   pastoralists  l»eing   greatly    helped  by    the  vanous 
corporations,    and    their   joint   operations   resulted    in    the   alieni 
of  immense   areas   of   the   best   pastoi:al    land    in   the   colony, 
average  area  of  holdings  for  the  whole  district  is   2,740  acn^: 
in  the  county  of  Stiirt   it    reaches   13,^59   acres;   in    J>i»yd,    10,^ 
acres  ;    in  Wakool,   t>,745  acres :    in   Townsend,  6,301  acres  :  and 
Waratlgei-y,   5,')  16  acres,  diminishing   from  3,8i)0  in  X'rana  to  1, 
acres  in  Bourk«». 

Prncticallv  the  wliolc  of  tlie  alienated   land  in  this  di}«tricr  is 
-closed,   only  (50,054  a<*r(*s  out    of   a    tot^d  area   of   12,356,61  ^< 
l)eing  open.      The  area  under  cultivation  is  605,915  acres,  of 
485,437   acn*s   i-epresrMit    land  worked  by  proprietors,  whiU»   120,^ 
acres  ai't^  worked  bv  tf'uants.     Tlie  lioI(Iin<r<  in  tliis  division  ai-e  dm 
distributed  : — 


r»' 


Ali'ii.itt'l 

Mlllllllllif.H. 

An-.i  t\t  1 
Titral. 

foMiiii.'M. 

Arva  in 
Tiital. 

CiiltivaJiaa. 

Size  111  HoMinir*. 

rmportioTj 

toTotalAri'a 

alirnntctl 

in  DiNtritrt. 

Pn  1  illlW 

to  Aim 

\o. 

acres. 

1  per  cent. 

acres. 

ftrrvtaL, 

1  to  30  :u-it»s  

■XTm 

3,r)7i> 

0-03 

<Klo 

^•4S 

:U  tu40M  n..-ns  

i.7l>;j 

:t7.''.,.s-iri 

3<)4 

114.387 

.ll)'44 

401  to  1  .OIH)  acivs 

i.-ij«) 

7S.'>,.V»5 

«-3« 

l.V2.fl24 

I9-4S 

l.OOl  {>  lu.O0Oai:ns      . 

tH»8 

•2.;vi\:j4*2 

1S-S2 

2I8.4'J2 

9-m 

10,(H)1  ariL'san  1  iipWHnls 

n»4 

4,.'»0t) 

I-J.-ViTiJilS 

71  ^.'j 

ii!»,ra7 

13S 

T.Hi.l     

lOOOO 

r>05.915 

4-90 

Thr  averai;*'  area  of  I'stati's  uvt»r  10,0(M)  ari*es  in  «»xt.e!it  is  A^i^Im 
Oitres.  Tli«^  area  niltivatcd  on  tlwse  hii'ge  holdings  is  saiftU  ^ 
cinnparis«)n  with  their  fitta)  fxtfnt.  I)ut  ir  is  nevertheless  bmA 
three  times  as  tiiii(*h  as  it  was  Hvp  yrai's  ,'igo,  the  same  teadoM 
lieinir  observable  in  this  «livtrirt  as  lias  b^M'n  referred  to  in  the 
tableland. 
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Uttai  nrett  of  Crown  limtbt  occu]>i«d  fin  th<i  SHutli-WiMtfi-n  slope 
li.970  acivs.  only  139,060  .icres  «.f  whic-li  renmia  unfisncccl.  TIio 
•fid  UDiltrr  OHMliUonnl  lea-sn  iti  2,573,1^17  iicreH,  :iiiil  under  twttle- 
ieoA.'.  1>UO.»00  acres.     In  unltirntion  M)en^  iint  l:i.i)62  ncii-o,  cf 

^,540  acmt  are  in  the  cimntienof  Bland,  NioholsDn,  J}iturk<-,  uiid 
r.  Tint  value  of  impix)vei]ient)i  ix  rtitumeil  ut.  ^I,114,5!t2,  or  itn 
^  of  iilKiut  '2i>.  lid.  per  iircre.     Tlie  iiuniiM>r  of  Wm-e.s  is  1, 2  It,  of 

l.o.'i'j  oi-uupv  Crf)*-!!  Innda  attachMl  to  iUii.-n:Lted  Iioliliii;^,  iind 
xupv  (.'niwn  lands  ouly. 

»re^  of  ulifnatMl  lands  and  Crowu  lomls  .K-nuvi'.'d  is  lU.S'rO.^^K 
ftiid  (leilui:tin);  fnim  thin  the-  culdvatetl  area — lilS,4T7  aorfs-  tlie 
l>>vi>t>il  to  ;;ntzinK  iuul  duii-ying  ix  19,281,111  iti-i-i-s.  The  tutal 
i  th.*  district  is  2l*,i7;i.3liO  ucreit ;  so  that,  allowin<r  for  idii-nation 
liiitr<  uuilnr  1  acre  in  iirtui,  there  are  not  uioiit  thiin  aWut  :j,:t4<1,000 
inali'-iiiiti-'d  and  unoccopieil. 

Westkiix-Cextkal  Slope. 
cniiilitiou  of  settlt-nu-tit   in  rp^ml  to  the  laiiilh  oit  the  ct-ntral 
uxl  nlopK  is  illuNtratMl  hy  the  fnUoiviii^  table  : — 
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t  total  anta  alienHtcil  amounts  to  I,96.'i,780  ni-n-K.  or  17'49  per 
of  tlie  total  area  of  the  clintrirt,  which  is  eHtiniutixl  nt  1  l,22S,')J0 
TJie  greatest  area  alienate*!  ih  in  the  county  of  lin'giny,  where 
arr  .V)9,0f*3  acre^  or  il^-iG  per  cent  of  the  todil  rtreii-'liild  l<y 
n.  Tlie  imrctita^  of  altenatAiI  land  iii  EwenTiinr  is  L'7*.~>4  ;  in 
r.  23-44:  in  Cunninjfhaiii.  22  00;  in  Niinuinine,  lit-".!  p-r  i-iit., 
nKeiiBeily  11-40  per  cent,  hon  lieen  parte<l  with  :  hut  in  Kliiiders 
topoftmn  is  only  4-5o  per  cent.,  and  in  CanU-lejpi,  :!US  jit-r  will, 
ind  ia  olmoRt  entirely  devotetl  to  paxtoral  pursnits.  there  Ixin;!  only 
"  acres  under  cultivation,  ot  which  .12,3%  ncreu.  or  Sil-^l  percent,. 
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are  in  the  counties  of  Narromine,  Kennedy,  and  Cunningham. 
1,784  acres  are  cultivated  by  tenants.  Although  the  area  oocupi 
tenants  is  proportionately  larger  than  is  the  caae  farther  south,  the 
only  79,349  acres  so  held,  the  proprietors  occupying  1,884,431  acr 
of  the  1,963,780  acres  of  alienated  land  which  the  district  contains 
]>roportion  held  by  tenants  ranges  from  6*81  per  cent,  in  Narromii] 
()'16  per  cent,  in  Gregory  to  0*91  in  Flinders,  while  there  is  no  p 
I'ented  land  in  Canbelego  ;  the  average  for  the  whole  district  it 
per  cent.  Tho  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  1,927,815  acra 
only  35,965  acres  are  unenclosed. 

As  a  result  of  the  small  number  of  settlers  in  such  an  exU 
district,  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  necessarily  fairly  large,  alt! 
it  does  not  attain  to  such  proportions  as  in  the  south,  the  average  o 
division  being  1,540  acres,  with  a  maximum  of  4,659  acres  in  €rf 
and  a  minimum  of  86 1  acres  in  Canl)elego. 

The  lioldings  in  this  division  may  be  thus  classified.  The  ai 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  26,785  acres :« 


Size  of  Holdin^^v. 


Alienated 
Holditi}^ 


I  No. 

1  to  .30  acres  173 

31  to400acrr8  .374 

401  to  1,(H)0  acres i  413 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    ...  281 

10,001  acres  a!»»lii[)wartls  .34 

Total    l,27r» 


Area  of  Holding 


Area  in  CaltlTH 


Total. 

Proportion 
to  Total  Area 
:  alienate«l  in 
1     Watriot. 

TotaL 

Prof 

to 
nfHi 

acres. 
1,709 
72.694 
269,037 
709,»).33 
910,707 

1 

per  cent. 

008 

3-70 

13-70 

.3614 

46 -38 

acres. 
394 
6,691 
0,5<J2 

16,681 
5,7fH) 

23 
{ 
3 

1      s 

( 

1,963,780       100-00 


39.118     I       1 


TIm'  area  of  (Vown  lands  owupied  in  this  district  is  8,065,869 
of  wliitU  7,s:U,S04  acres  are  ciiclosfd.  The  area  under  conditiona] 
is  2,3114, .'^37  acres,  and  under  settlement,  lease  197,.')r)7  acres  ;  and 
are  9<),7-")7  aeres  unch'r  homestead  lease  in  the  countv  of  Caiib 
The  area  under  cultivation  is  only  7,033  acn?s ;  and  the  val 
improvements  on  Crown  lands  is  £l,116,9ni,  or  an  avenige  of 
2s.  Od.  ]>er  acre  occujiied.  TlicTe  are  920  les.sees,  of  whom  785  abc 
alienated  estates,  and  135  occupy  (Vown  lands  oidy. 

The  total  area  of  alienate<l  lands  and  Crown  lands  oocop 
10,O29,r)4y  acres,  of  which  9,9S3,4!>S  acres  are  devoted  to  the  pi 
and  (lairyiufj  industry.  Tli<*  total  area  enibractMl  in  the  countMl 
prisin*;?  the  Western-Cent i-al  district  is  ll,22?<,r)20  acri^,  and  ■ 
allowance  for  alienatfnl  estates  under  1  acn*  in  extent,  which  M 
included  in  tlu^  foregoin;:^,  there  remains  neithcT  alienated  nor 
lease  an  area  of  not  more  than  1,120,000  acres. 


THE  SOBTH-WESTERU  SLOPE. 


North- Western-   Slope. 
northern  portion  of  tint  wcstfim  bIojk;  of  the  Diviiliu 
ibution  of  settlement  clotiely  iftseinMuH  tlint  n.ct  wi 
juHt  examined,  as  the  following  tabic  uliou's  : — 
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ijvft  alicimtwl  IK  4,fi49,27rt  acivs,  or  24  :•(}  jut  tent,  of  tin-  total 
lidi  is  I  It,  lAT.ttOO  ocrex.  Thu  liiglii-st  pi-op«rtiuii  of  :ili('ii:iti-<l  liinrl 
'ottinjier,  around  Uunneclah,  where  869,762  acres,  or  4*i-20  p:T 
the  total  area  of  the  county,  cakulateil  at  l,f<04,120  aci*H,  havi- 
enated,  the  greater  portion  to  the  pa^toralistK,  who  Imve  Bueened1.1l 
F-iiting  the  Ht^ttlement  of  an  agricultural  chitis  un  the  Itest  portion 
fanieil  LiverjMml  Plains.  The  com{)etitLuii  lietween  the  paistoral- 
1  the  selectors  wa«  not  fio  keen  in  the  mn-th-weKtcrn  distiiet 
an  in  the  central,  and  more  partieulitrly  in  t1i<;  south-wi-str-i-n 
I,  presuniahly  becauRe  the  land,  thoiigli  equally  giMxl  in  qunlity, 
lictant  from  the  markets,  and  the  country  is  more  expostil  to 
n  climatic  influences  in  the  northern  partn.  The  iiviTHge  area 
ingH  throughout  the  diHtrict,  though  hii^her  than  in  the  central- 
I  district,  is  not  so  large  aa  the  average  in  the  tfOuth-weHt.  n-uohing 
erea,  with  a  maxiinuin  of  3,S8rt  acres  in  Jamison,  owing  to  causes 
ed  alMve,  and  a  minimum  of  370  ocrns  in  White.  The  district, 
«  exception  of  its  eastern  portion,  abutting  on  the  boundary  of 
ilcland  of  New  England,  tR  entirely  dovote<l  to  the  ileiiasturing 
t.  There  are  334  tenant  occupiers,  renting  113,(140  uin-s,  the 
r  <rf  the  alienated  area— 4,535,636  aeres— being  occupied  by  2,:S47 
ton.     The  total  number  of  holdings  is  2,5G'2,  of  which  054  are 
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The  proportion  of  land  alienated  is  only  2*18  f^er  cent,  of  the  toti 
of  this  district,  being  an  aggregate  of  1,799,135  acres  out  of  82, 7( 
acres  which  the  diviKion  is  estimated  to  contain.  Of  this  area,  1,71 
aci'es  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  landowners,  and  only  72,237  act 
held  u!idor  private  lease,  this  kind  of  tenure  being  princi|)ally  me 
in  the  counti(?s  of  Caira,  Cowper,  Wal jeers,  Clyde,  Franklin,  and 
The  total  number  of  holdings  is  1,159,  of  which  542  are  freehold 
private  rented  properties ;  24  partly  freehold  and  partly  private 
hold ;  432  freeholds  to  which  considerable  areas  of  Crown  Ian 
attached  ;  18  juivate  rented  holdings  with  Crown  lands  attached 
15  freeholds  with  lx>th  private  rented  and  Crown  lands  attached. 
average  area  of  alienated  holdings  for  the  whole  western  divii 
1,552  acres,  the  average  in  many  counties,  owing  to  the  small  n\ 
of  holdings,  being  very  large;.  In  Waljeers  it  reaches  12,686  acr 
Mossgiel,  6,509  acres ;  in  Manani,  5,623  acres;  in  Landsborough, 
acres:  in  Franklin,  4,461  acres;  in  Caira,  4,118  acres;  and  in  ] 
3,S96  acres.  The  average  in  Finch  is  2,987  acres ;  in  Kilfei'a, 
acres  :  in  Tara,  2,478  acres  ;  in  Windeyer,  2,153  aci-es  ;  in  Clyde, 
acres;  in  Narran,  1,452  aciiis  ;  in  Kiilara,  1,362  acres;  in  Bla: 
1,301  acres;  in  Wentworth,  1,269  acres;  in  Yungn nigra,  1,121  i 
and  in  Yanda,  1,090  acres.  In  Farnell  it  is  1,020  acres ;  dimin 
in  the  other  counties  from  939  acn*s  in  Rankin  to  120  acres  in  ] 
while  in  Yancowinna  (in  the  Broken  Hill  District)  there  ar 
holdings  averaging  54  acres  each.  There  is  one  holding  of  40  ai 
f  »arrona,  one  of  120  acres  in  Poole,  and  <mo  of  360  acres  in  Di 
Tlie  Ismd  is  used  purely  for  ])astoral  purpases,  except  in  the  vicii 
towiishii)s,  where  market -gardening  and  fruit-growing  are  earn* 
principally  by  Chines**. 

Thr  area  of  alienated  laud  enclosed  in  this  division  is  1,727,131 
and  uiieuclosfM],  72,004  acres.     In  cultivation  there  is  an  a«»a  of 
acres,  only  5U7  acres  of  which  are  tilled  by  tenants.     The  averag 
of  large  »'ht;it(?s  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  33,924  acres. 

Th«*  holdings  on  the  western  j>lain.s  may  be  classified  as  follows 


Si/.v  of  Ilol(]iii;r4. 


Alifnat***! 
IIoUliii^Ts. 


Area  of  Iloliiin'i^. 


Ti'lal. 


I'roportion 

to  Total  Area 

alienated 

ill  DiHtrict. 


Area  in  Cultiri 


ToUl. 


;  Pit 

u 
oTH 


No. 

1  to30acr»-»  31K) 

:n  to  40U  acres 'MU) 

401  to  l,OU<»ftcn's IS'J 

1,001  to  10.<KX>  acres    ..  IStJ 

1(),0()1  acrcsuiul  iipwanls  32 

Total  1,159 


acrex. 
l,4-2."i 

4o,!m: 

l'2l,94l 

.■)40,L>0<) 

1,0S.'>..'»9G 


-  I 


per  cent. 

OOS 

2-78 

0-7S 

:K)02 

(50-34 


1,799, 13o  '      HK)00 


acres. 
235 
2  224 

3,120 
1.656 


9,130 


P« 
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•ea  of  Crown  lands  occupie<l  in  this  division  is  very  largo,  there 

>  less  than  73,272,245  acres  under  various  forms  of  lease. 
omestead  lease  thei-e  are  10,520,976  acres.  There  is  a  small 
44,822  acres  under  conditional  lease,  grantefl  under  the  Act  of 

it.  this  form  of  lease  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  the  western 
The  number  oi  lessees  of  Crown  lands  is  1,643,  of  whom 
ipy  Crown  lands  in  a<ldition  to  their  alienated  holdin*^,  while 
cupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  value  of  impnivements  is  returned 
^8,643 — an  average  of  alx>ut  Is.  6d.  per  iicre  occupied. 
total  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is 
180  acres,  which  is  all  devoted  to  pastfiral  pursuits  with  the 
■n  of  19,9^0  acres  under  crop.  The  total  area  of  the  counties  of 
tern  plains  is  computed  at  82,705,080  acres,  and  the  area 
fig    unoccupied  or  unalienatixl   is,    therefore,   about   7,670,000 

AuEA  OF  Holdings. 

11  l>e  gathereil  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures  which  have  Wen 
lat  settlement  in  New  South  Wales  has  hitherto  tended  towards 
rentration  into  comparatively  few  hands  of  the  lands  alienated  to 
number  of  individual  selectors,  and  that  in  the  groat  majority 
I  the  owner  of  the  land  is  also  the  occupier.  Tenancy,  as  under- 
older  settled  communities, has  made  comparatively  little  progress, 
er  cent  of  the  land  alienated  Ixjing  yet  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
jOTH  themselves,  or  an  area  of  39,561,087  acres  ;  whilst  only 
54  acres,  or  9*09  per  cent.,  are  held  under  lease  from  the  free- 

V  will  l>e  found  the  number  of  holdings  of  various  sizes  through- 

colonv.  distin<niishin<]:  freehold  from  rented  land.     Tt  will  be 

ood  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  though  reference  is 

►  holders  who  occupy  Ci'own  lands  in  addition  to  alienated  lands, 
i  of  such  Crown  lands  is  not  considered  in  treating  of  the  size  of 
lings : — 


of  HoldiDgB. 
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The  alieiiatad  area  of  the  holdings  referred  to  in  the  table  jast  | 
whetlier  freehold  or  rented,  will  be  found  in  the  fignroB  Babjoiaed,  i 
also  (diow  the  percentage  of  aHcnated  land  to  be  foand  in  Uie  hd 
of  each  Hpeciiied  size,  as  well  as  the  proportion  each  size  of  hoi 
whether  freehold  or  rented,  bears  to  the  total  area  alienated  : — 


I 


bizc  of  Iloldings. 


Area  of  HoldinnK. 


freehold. 


JEtentad. 


TbtaL 


toTi 

AlienateU  Area  irf  tbal 
exdiniveflf 
undor  li 


Freehold. 


acres. 


acTBB. 


acres.      { I' cent,  t^  cent,  f 


160,106 


0-23 


4,939,175       8-74 


1  t<j3U  acres j       97,913'      62,193 

31  to  400  acres  3,802,592  1,136,583 

I 
401  to  1,000  acres    4,099/261      743,170  j  4,842,431        9*42 

1,001  to  10,000  acres  ...  10,985,985  1,365,126  [12,351.111  ^    25-24 

10,001  acres  and  upwards  20,575,336      (S50,762  121,226,098      47*2K 


014 
2-61 
1-71 
314 
1-49 


43,518,921  ,    90*91        9-09 


Total ;»,5C1.087  3,957,834 


The  al>ov<*  li«;uros  8trikini:fly  illustnite  thci  present  condition  of  c 
Kiition  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  and  their  meaning  should  not  Ik?  lost 
of  by  those  who  watch  with  attention  the  various  phases  of  settle 
ill  this  country.  Tht;  projioT'tion  of  land  in  holdings  less  than  30 
in  extnit  is  only  l)-37  p(»r  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  land  alienated  J 
colony.  Mild  n*]»rcM*ntH  an  airi^re^jatr  of  160,106  acres  out  of  a  U 
43,r)lS,'ejl  ucrrs  ;  this  small  aereaf^f  consists  of  18,7S4  holdings, 
mrcupyin^  an  avei-uijf*  of  S\)  acr(\s.  Holdings  Wtwetni  .'>1  ant 
acres  in  extent  numh(T  *53.17?^,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  4.93 
acres,  or  1 1*35  ikt  cent,  of  the  area  alienated  in  the  colonv,  iri^Ti 
avcra«,'e  of  1 47*')  acres  per  lioldinjLT.  It  is  in  this  cateKorj"  that  a 
portion  of  tlic  land  dcvot«»d  tn  lultivation  is  to  1h'  found.  In 
hetwc<Mi  101  and  1,000  acres  are  to  Im*  found  7,r»23  estates,  them 
ihuiieasiiii:  rapidly  as  the  area  incrcui-es,  aiTjrregnting  in  all  4,84 
aen's.  or  lll.'»  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated,  ^vin^  each  an  m 
of  G'^i}"2  acres.  The  tendency  just  noted  becomes  still  more  mail 
the  holdini,'s  ]»etwecn  1,001  and  10,000  aci-es  in  extent,  thflirai 
Insing  only  1,7.'»1»,  whilst  th(»y  ai^i^regate  12,351,111  acres,  or  36*1 
cent  of  the  total  anui  alienated  in  the  colony,  gi\'ing  OB  av«n| 
2,606  acres  jMjr  holding.   Tiie  climax  is  reached/however,  in  the  U 
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than  10,000  acres  in  extent.  Of  these  there  are  bat  674, 
1^  21,326,098  turrw,  or  48*77  per  cent  of  the  whole  area 
from  the  Crown,  each  averaging  an  area  of  31,492  acres. 


Settlehknt  akd  Agriculture. 

pmarks  aa  to  the  relative  state  of  agriculture  and  of  settlement 

ieiiated  rural  lands  of  the  colony  cannot  fail  to  ho  of  interest, 

when  read  in  ooujanction  with  the  preceding  tigureR.     The 

tattle  deals  with  this  question,  and  the  figures  carry  with  them 

L  explanation  : — 
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449,754 
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184,708        C  -87 
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t^  the  highest  proportion  of  land  cultivated  in  any  of  these 
ben  compared  with  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  c(^lony,  is 
holdings  from  31  to  400  acres  in  extent,  yet  when  com[)arcd 
aggregate  area  alienated  in  the  series  itself  it  repnvsents  only 
r  oenL  of  it ;  whilst  on  the  smaller  holdings,  less  than  31  acres 
if  aa  much  as  34*21  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated  is  under 
XL  'Die  proportion  considerably  decreases  as  the  higher  areas 
led,  being  reduced  to  0*87  per  cent  in  those  over  10,000  acres. 
the  table  given  on  page  319,  some  interesting  information  may 
ed  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  nnmVier  of  owners  of 
I  atBl  ooenpy  their  freeholds,  those;  who  reside  on  rented  laud^, 
i  wko  occupy,  in  addition  to  their  freeholds,  lands  rented  irither 

or  from  the  Crown  ;  but  a  more  comprehensive 
two   phases  of   settlement    may   be   obtained   by    an 
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THE  soil  of  New  Suutli  Waieu  is  as  varied  hh  Uie  climate  is  dii 
tied,  and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  may  be  caltii 
not  only  tlie  proiluctions  of  the  temperate  r^ions,  bat  even 
cold  and  of  sub- tropical  latitudes.     Except  in  the  inaccessible  or  i 
portions  of  the  mountain  chains  and  the  more  arid  regions  of  the 
western  districts,  the  soil  is  almost  everywhere  susceptible  of  euhx\ 
The  area  absolutely  untit  for  occupation  of  any  sort  has  been 
estimated  at  less  than  5,000,000  acres ;  and  it  may  be  said  1 
greater  part  of  the  laud  adapted  fur  settlement  is  in  some  form 
capable  of  being  cultivated.      But  success  in  tillage  in  the 
altogether  indejiendent  of  tlie  mere  fitness  of  the  soil  for  cnltii 
An  in^gular  rainfall  and  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  seasons, 
ai'e   th(^   chief   cliaracteristics  of  the  climate  of  a  large  pari  i 
interior,  have  impelled  the  advance  of  agriculture  on  the  great 
plains.     And  to  these  obst^es  there  may  be  added  thecoet  of 
which,  owing  to  the  great  distance  that  produce  has  to  be 
land,  has  told  gn^atly  against  cultivation  for  ex{>ort — a  reeonroe 
must  Ix*  the  chief  hope  of  the  farmers  in  a  countrj*  so  sparsely 
late<l  as  New  South  \Val<*K,  ami  c'onKe(|uently  one  attbrding  such  a 
honK>  market. 

Cl'LTIVATIOX. 

The  reconis  relatin;^  to  llx^  faniiiug  u] Mirations  of  the  early  days <l  ll 
colony  are  necessarily  both  iiupcrt't'ct  an<l  nieagn*.  Among  otfcer  i*'^ 
<if  interest,  it  is  recnnliMl  that  the  tirst  settler,  a  man  named  J 
Kus<\  erit(>rt*d  on  tiis  farm  of  .'^0  acres  at  Parramatta  im  the 
Kt'hniaiy,  \7>^\)  ;  and  that  the  tirst  free  emigrant  to  und<*rtake  the  el 
tivatioii  (»f  the  soil  of  the  colony  was  a  Oeniian,  named  Philip  ScliaA 
who  came  out  with  the  First  KIe«'t  as  an  airri<'ultural  su{>erinteDdfla 
chiefly  with  a  vifw  to  attempt  th(^  culture  of  tobacco  on  liehalf  of  ll 
Government.  The  tir>t  (iovernnient  farm  was  an  area  of  S>  HCtmi 
Farm  l.'ove,  the  designation  of  which  still  ])res4'rves  a  memory  of  tt 
early  essav  in  husbandry,  as  does  that  of  (larden  Island,  where oot^ 
the  tirst  attemj)ts  in  fruit -;rr 'twin*;  was  nuide.  The  character  of  l| 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Farm  Cove  was,  however,  by  no  nieans  favomill 
to  agriculture,  and  the  cro])  pro<luci>d  waij  conset^uently  very  inadeqjMl 
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L5,890  acres  are  used  for  grazing  and  dairying,  and  1,821,829  acres 
riculture.  The  total  value  of  improvements  on  Crown  lands  is 
ed  at  i:  10,325,639— equal  to  Is.  8-9d.  per  acre. 

figures  in  regard  to  holdings  represent  rural  settlement  only, 
•count  for  43,518,921  acres  out  of  a  total  of  45,739,090  acres  that 
»tH'n  alienated.  The  balance  of  2,220,169  acres  represents  lands 
es  and  towns,  and  rural  lands  abandoned,  to  all  api)eai-ances,  by 
ownei's.  The  lands  of  the  colony  are  held  by  136,000  persons, 
-ners  being  almost  equally  distributed  between  the  towns  and  the 
•V. 

m 

Labour  Settlements. 

June,  1893,  an  Act  was  passed  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
r  settlements,  thus  enabling  jiersons  without  capital  to  provide  for 
lelves  and  their  families.  The  land  may  be  le<ised  for  twenty-ei;^ht 
,  with  a  right  of  renewal,  and  loans  of  money  are  granted  tci  enable 
•ttlers  to  ciiTTy  on  operations,  the  first  rejiayment  of  the  loan  and  the 
of  the  land  not  l)eing  required  until  four  yeai*s  from  the  date  of 
^ase.  During  1894  an  Amending  Act  was  piussed,  emjKjwi'riiig 
lini.ster  to  double  the  amount  of  loan  authorised  under  the  original 
The  control  of  each  establishment  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Jioard. 
bare  provideil  by  the  Trea.sury  from  which  the  Board  may,  with  the 
)val  of  the  Minister,  grant  the  following  sums  : — To  eacli  enrolleil 
ber  with  a  family  dependent  on  him,  not  exceexling  £i){) ;  to  married 
OS  without  family,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £A0  ;  and  to  each  menil;er 
irried,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £30.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1^^97, 
•ettlenients  were  in  existence,  viz.,  Wilberforce  and  Bega.  The 
Town  settlement,  which  luul  bccju  established  in  June,  1893,  with 
ea  of  2,100  acres,  was  converted  into  a  C;usual  Labour  Farm  on  the 
June,  1896.  The  Bega  settlement  was  established  in  July,  1893, 
irea  being  1,360  acres  and  the  |x>pulation  consisting  of  29  men, 
DmeOy  and  123  children,  or  a  total  of  180.  The  improvements  arr 
d  at  JC2,055,  and  the  amount  of  loans  is  £'2,\06.  In  August,  ISO.'>, 
Tilberforce  settlement  was  formed,  and  now  ccmtains  882  ac  its, 
ig  home  and  emph)yment  for  17  men  and  14  women,  with  -)'^ 
Ml,  or  a  total  population  of  88.  The  value  of  improvements  in 
^7,  and  the  amount  of  loans  advance<l  X2,065. 
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Only  iibout  0-9  p(n*  cent  of  the  total  area  of  New  South  Waletj 
actually  devoted   to  the  growth  of  agricultural   produce,    and  if 
Kinail  extent  of  land  upon  which  ]>ermauent  artiticial  grasses  have 
sown  for  dairy-fanning  pur|)Oses  b<!  added   to  the  area   under 
the  pn»p(>rtion  reaches  only  1*1  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the 
and  repn»sents  aljout  1'7  acres  per  head  of  its  population.     The  pi 
tion  of  the  cultivated  area  on  alienated  holdings  is  only  4*1  per  cent] 
the  total  area  of  alienated  rural  lands. 

Agricultural  settlements,  pure  and  siniph?,  are  confined  to  very 
anras  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  coastal  river^i 
in  parts  of  th(>  southern  and  central  divisions  of  the  table-land ; 
th(?  growth   of  crops  is  now  largely  carried  on  in  conjunction 
grazing — a  practice  which  is  rapidly  extending,  even  amongst  the 
landown(;rs.     Tenant  occupancy,   so  general  in  the   Ignited  Kin| 
is   hut  little  known  in  the  colony  ;  for  of  the  total  area  under 
1,3GI,7^<5  acres,  or  74*74  per  cent.,  were  cultivated  by  the  owi 
while   400,044   acres,  or  25*26  jwr  cent.,   weitj  cultivated  by 
occupiers,  including  Crown  land  lessees.     If,  however,  the  area 
permanent  grasses  were  taken  int(>  consiileration,   the  proportion 
cultivated  leased  lands  would  be  somewhat  higher,  as  a  numlMrrof 
dairy  farms  in  the  southern  coast  district,  where  grass  is  largely 
are  held  on  lease. 

New  South  Wales  is  essentially  a  pastoral  countr}',  and  the  culi 
tion  of  the  soil  is  secondary  to  st()ck-bn'«*din:j.  This  circumstance  is 
no  means  due  to  hick  of  i^ood  land,  and  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
defects  of  the  climate:  for  tlu*  colony  jjossosses  land  the  capabilitieii 
whiirh  an*  unsurpassed  for  the  prcMluclion  of  any  kind  of  agricultural  pi* 
duc«%  and  its  climate  is  eerlainly  superior  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Am 
traliaii  continent  whrre  tht*  cultivation  of  cereals  has  lieen  carried  on fl 
years  ]>;ist.  Taken  jisa  wliole,  the  yield  of  crops  in  New  South  Wakli 
lar:^er  tlian  that  olitaincd  in  any  other  continental  colony,  but,  atthestti 
time, <'(>inmunicat  inn  with  the  metropolitan  market  is  much  moredifficill 
Agriculture  canni>t  be  (h'V(»lop«Ml  unh*ss  access  to  the  markets  Ih»  rendflV 
both  easy  and  crheap,  and  to  sccin-f  this  dcsirabh^  end  in  a  country  so  vtd 
and  with  so  small  a  |Kipuhition,  is  a  matter  not  easily  accomplished.  Uj 
t-o  tln'  j)n*s<"nt.  sto<."k-rearin^'  has  maintaim'd  the  position  of  an  occupatifl 
which,  whih'  (*ntailin<^  r  )nsi(Icrah1y  h'ss  physical  labour  and  penooi 
inconvenience,  has  vi«*hh'(l  n-suhs  mon"  remunerative  than  thom  C 
agricultun*  :  but  as  population  increases,  :ind  there  remains  no  moi 
laml  to  b«*  taken  up  for  grazing  purposes,  airricultural  pursuits  most  I 
resorted  to  un(h'r  the  pressure  of  an  ever-increasing  demand.  ABlti 
the  land  devoted  to  agriculture  atl'onK  permanent  employment  toaU 
pn>i>«)rtion  of  the  working  population  of  the  province,  and  the  indoill 
ifl  rapidly  becoming  an  important  one,  the  lust  five  years  having  witMitf 
an  extension  equal  to  ^0  ])er  cent,  in  the  area  under  crops,  and  > 
increase  of  over  0,000  hands  employ e<l  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
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^  number  of  persons  reported  as  employed  in  agricultural  and  dairy- 
nfZ  pursuits  during  the  year  ended  starch,  1 898,  was  92,994,  of  whom 
0  were  females.  Of  the  toUil  number,  02, 114  males  and  5,437  females 
engag<?d  in  purely  farming  operations,  whilst  the  dairy-farming 
try  gave  employment  to  12,940  males  and  12,503  females.  If  to 
\h.*  added  27,020  persons  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  it  is  estimated 
rural  occupations  absorb  the  energies  of  120,014  pei-sons.  As  the 
rapliical  distribution  of  employment  in  these  pursuits  presents  in- 
ting  features,  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  the  great  divisions 
le  colony,  according  to  the  classification  adopted,  are  given  Ixflow. 
lUst  Ih?  understood  that  the  numb«?r  given  im  engag(^d  in  dairy- 
linif  chjes  not  include  917  hands  employed  in  toWn  factoiies  :-- 


Division 


PerHOns  employed  in  Atniciiltuml  Pursuits 
*  ]»rincipally. 


Afcriculture.  Dairy  Famiii!};. 


Persons     **^"^"« 


cm- 


Total. 


Males.    iFenialvs'   3IaU-H.    ,  FvnuUcM  ' 


ployed  in  ^'^'lij'' 
Pastoral  ■,,^"'^' 

Purhuils.  <>;;<'"i'''»- 

tlOIH. 


Coast — 

trthem  District 

interand  Hawkcsbury 

Valleys    

vntv  nf  Cnmlxirland 

lod  Metropolis 

othem  District 


Total 


9,785 

6,653 

7,:i38 
4,699 


352 

615 

607 
125 


3,362'    2,246 '15,745      1,083      16,828 

'  r 

1,442      1,648  1  10,358  ,       780     11,147 


675  ,       209  '    8,919 
I    5,125  ,    3,510    13,459 


187       9,106 
592      14,051 


28,475    1,699:10,604'    7,703,48,481      2,651      51,132 


TaUe-Und  - 
rthem  District. 
DtnJ 
Dthem 


If 


Total 


5,273 

9,4*26 

•  9,448 


298 


1,055 


231       1,097  I    6,899 
541       1,456  .  12,478 


2,477       9,376 

2  444  '    14,922 

1,089     .1,391      1,7;^2    13,()60i    4.'634      18/294 


24,147  12,442      2,163'    4,285    33,037',    9,555,   42,592 


Weitem  Slope — 

Brthem  District 

«tral 

ntbem    District   and 

Valley  of  the  Murray 


1,539 
983 


80  I 
176  ! 


Total 


Wettem  PUins 
Grand  Total 


6,481 

1,006 

9,003 

1,262 

489 

34 

62,114 

5,437 

35 
9 

87 


I 


119      1,773 
34      1,202 

307 


;  i;7o7  !  2,969 


7,881   4,166  12.047 


131 


460 


42 


00 


12,940  !  12,503 


10,boG   9,758  20,614 


620   5,056   5,676 


92,994:27,020  1-20,014 
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the  cultivtotioii  of  their  orops.  The  settler,  not  the  soil,  has  detenu 
this  point.  It  is,  thei-efore,  difficult  to  divide  the  country  into  i 
cultural  lands,  as  distinguished  from  those  purely  pastoral  in  cham 
The  area  devoted  to  each  of  the  principal  crops  during  the  agri 
tural  year  ended  31st  March,  1898,  with  the  quantity  or  value  of 
produce  harvested,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Description  of  Crop. 


Area. 


Production.         Description  of  Crop. 


Prndoel 


Whcat- 

Urain      

Hay  

Maize- 
Grain    

Green  Food 

Oats- 
Grain    

Hay  

Green  F<><l<ier 

Lucerne   and   Sown 
GraHsos — 

Hay  

Green  Fodder 

Sugar-cane-  - 

Cut  thi.«  year  . . . 
Not  cut    

Potatoes  

•Fruit  Orchards- 
Productive  

Nonboarin;;   ... 

Barley 

Grain    

Hay 

Green  F'CKidcr     . 


acres. 

218,720 

209,S88 
11,924 

2S,605 

l.'i2,6»8 

5,958 


33,246 
22,668 

12,930 
12.929 
23,816 

23.965 
7,054 

5,161 
1,509 
3,309 


10,560,111  bus.*; 
181,645  tons  : 


6,718,060  bush. 


543,946  bush. 
138,546  tons 


83,154  tons. 
269,068  tons. 


55,382  tons.  ' 
£155.534 


99,509  bush. 
2,008  tons 


Sonrhuni  for  Green  Food 
Onmsferies — 

iVoductive  

Non-bearinj;    

Grape-vines—  I 

For  wine^making   . . 

For  table  um  

Non-bearinic 

Marlcet-^rdens    

Pumpkins  and  Melons  . . 
MUlet-  I 

Grain 

Green  Fodder I 

Rye- 
Grain 

Green  Fodder 

Turnips 

Tobacco 

Peas  and  Beans  

Manf^ld-wurzel 

Onions 

All  other  Crops 


527»S<Mi 


14,796 

io»og7 

3,846  

I 
4,490  I    8M.514I 
2,619 .        4,j 
944i 


6.384 
5,432 

h97 
1,506 

2,032  i 
1,630 

414 
2,181 

&S1: 
55: 

S81 


£151.91t 
18,671 

13,0711 


16,146' 


19,71S 
17,»t 


9CI 


1,328     £17.745 


Total 1.821,8^ 


*  Kxoludin^  vincM  and  oran^'cs. 


Tlit»  quantities  of  agricultural  j)roduce  harvested  during  the  ] 
ended  March,  1S9S,  and  the  values  of  the  various  crops,  are  given  in 
following  statfiinent,  the  valuers  bt^ing  the  averages  for  the  whole  col 
at  the  time  the  harvest  was  gatlnTed  : — 


Crop. 


WhlMt 

Maize    

Barli-v  

<')at8  ' 

Other  (Jraiu    

Hav  

Straw      

<f  rven  VixmI 

Potatoeii 

Onions 

Tumira   and    Man 

ffold-wurzel    

Bngar-cane 


Production  or 
I  .\rea. 


lO.fifHMll  bus. 
«.7I3.0<K)    „ 

543.iM0    „ 
39,21(3    ., 

405.353  tonH 
46,704    „ 
01,801  acres 
55,332  tons 
921    .. 


2,661 
269,068 


»> 


Value. 


£ 

2,200. 

92:1, 

14, 

61, 

5, 

1,651, 

105. 

WM), 

2ir2, 

5, 


<r23 
04 'i 
927 
194 

882 
.'70 
084 

500 
760 


11,8a') 
127,8(J8 


Crop. 


Production  or 
Area. 


ToImux'o   

Gra)H;*! 

Oranfcettand  Lemonti 

OrehardH 

Market-iranlenH.. . 
PeaA  and  Beans . . . 
Pumpkins  &  Melons 

Wine     : . . . 

Brandy 

Unspecified  Crops. 


19,718  cm-t. 

4,230  tons 
527,608 
23.266 

6,384      „ 
17,559  bosh. 
18.671  tons 
864,514  gslliL 
10,790 

1,228 


I* 


Total  value 


Vail 


I 

I 
« 


i 
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e  areA  under  crops,  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce,  and  the 
*re  value  per  acre  for  the  year  1871,  and  for  each  year  since  1881, 
ivrn  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  the  produce 
•sted  in  1898  was  the  highest  on  record,  and  that  the  average 
'  IH»r  acre  under  crop  represented  the  \yeHt  results  obtainetl  sinc<i 


Year  ended 

Area  under 

Total  Value  of 

Avorajije  Value 

Sl»t  March. 

Cropa. 

Produ«.-e. 

I»cr  acre. 

acres. 

£ 

£    fl.      tl. 

1871 

397,389 

2,220.000 

5   11     9 

1881 

629,180 

3,829.660 

6     1     9 

1882 

583,868 

4,194,346 

7     3     8 

1883 

660,227 

3.304,891 

5     0     1 

1884 

702,131 

3,806,182 

5     8     5 

1885 

735,021 

2,836,697 

3  17     2 

188H 

737.701 

3,375,882 

4  11     6 

1887 

837,468 

3,943,645 

4  14     2 

1888 

855,627 

4,151,692 

4  17     1 

1880 

796,966 

3,298,759 

4    2    7 

1890 

947,072 

4,459,861 

4  14    2 

1891 

852,704 

4,136,887 

4  17     0 

1892 

846,383 

3,584,490 

4     4     8 

1893 

1,010.7-27 

3,961,367 

3  18     5 

1894 

1,206,992 

3,861,771 

3     4     0 

1895 

1,325,964 

3,395,571 

2  11     3 

1896 

1,348,600 

4,066,946 

3     0    4 

1897 

1.659,717 

5,321,569 

3     4     2 

1898 

1,821,829 

6,205,953 

3     8     1 

Wheat. 

D  the  early  days  of  settlement  the  Hawkesbury  River  Valley,  and 
country  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Parramatta,  I^iverpool,  Penrith, 
nden,  and  Maitland,  were  the  principal  centres  of  wheat  cultivation. 
ikilful  farming,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  suil,  with  thn 
mdant  evils  of  rust,  smut,  and  other  diseases,  caused  these  districts 
jc  abandoned  little  by  little  as  wheat-country,  and  on  tht^  discovtTv 
the  Bathurst  Plains  their  importance  at  once  ceased.  The  districts 
Batburst,  Groulbum,  Gundagai,  Tumut,  Young,  Monaro,  and  New 
gland  were  each  in  turn  occupied  by  agriculturists,  and  the  suitability 
'har  aoil  and  climate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  of  the  mountain 
tean,  for  the  growth  of  this  cereal  became  deiinitely  established. 
Mequenily  the  cultivation  was  extended  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
I  to  the  Riverina  Plains,  where  at  present  it  is  receiving  marked 
entioii,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  distri- 
tkm  of  the  area  cut  for  grain  during  the  agricultural  year  ende<i 
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March,  1898,  with  the  production  and  average  yiekL  of 
divisions  of  the  colony  : — 


oCtliagN^ 


Di>i8don. 


Oimiiu 


YMdL 


ToUL 


The  Coast—  I 

Northern  Diotrict 2,057 

Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys  I  7,994 

County  of  Cum))erland  and  Metropolis  272 

Southern  District  1,791 

Total 12,104 

The  Table-land— 

Northern  District  68,437 

Central           , '  162,fl97 

Southern        ,,        204,210 

Total I  4.35,344 

The  Western  Slopes — 

NortluTu  Diatrict  14,H51 

Central           , 28,155 

Southern    District  and    Valley  of   the 

Miirrav .■)00,595 

Total 543,601 

The  Western  Plains  2,.301 

(;ran«l  Total     993,350 


budiela. 


31,576 

162,603 

4,272 

30,189 


228,640 


1,301,289 
2,161,233 
1,983,064 


5,445,j 


265.094 
516,271 


bnaliek 


154 

15-7 
16*9 


j 


18-9 


19-0 

13-3 

9-7 


12-5 


17-9 
lb-3 


4,094,610 

S-2 

4,S75,981 

9^ 

9,904 

4-3 

10,560,111 

10^ 

It  is  iiitorosting  to  noto  that  apriciilturr  is  ^i^aiiiin?  ground  in  thoi 
<listri(rts  where  the  greatest  nunilxTot'  tho  hu^e  freehold  t^stjirtea,  aceoHi 
hit^Ml  by  pastoralists  under  the  auction  sah's  and  improvement  cbuMsd 
the  Liuui  Avx  of  \SiU,  are  .situate<L  It  iH  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mvnip 
the  jVlurrunihidsfee,  and  the  I^nchlan  that  tlie  struggle  lietween  afMMj 
and  K«-l<*ctor  has  Ikm'h  tiercest,  and  it  is  tiiere  that  the  most  nMDHkdM 
increase  in  wheat-;(rowing  and  in  ajirriculture  iri»nerally  is  now  tsxittf^ 
This  point  is  illustnit*^!  l>y  the  following  statement,  whick 
incHiise  or  decreast*  in  the  total  area  cultivatf*<l  and  in  tfe 
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temt  ill  efttth  of  the  diviakms  of  the  colony  during  the  ten  yvMvs  he 
e^^ii  Mai^  1888,  aad  March,  1898  :— 


Dirtfekm. 


3b  C4»^t>- 


Xorth«ni  District  

UniiU-r        and       Uawkesbury 

Valleys     

Cf^unty    c^    CuinberUnd     luid 

Metrop(»li8  

Monthem  District.. 


18,132 
43,495 


48.430 
52,963 


Total    ,     229,591 


316,105 


(W  Tabl^-laud — 

Xorthem  Dittriot 

f'entra] 

Southern 


>f 


»» 


7I,4S1 
199,782 
151,717 


TotiJ    422.980 


I 
"!     « 


133,566 
322.507 
335,106 


Western  Slope — 

Xorthern  District '  12,593 

Central  ^ 30.433 

Soathem  District  and  Valley  of 

The  Murray    \  151,218' 


29,931 


Total    194.244 

IWWertem  Plains 


Area  under  Wheat  for 
Gruiii  and  IIuv. 


WJ'<. 


]I4 
I  ,(w3 


acres. 

2,239 

9,249 

1.376 
3,036 


6,m)9 


15,900 


3S,54S 

ii:>,3r)S 

107,797 


75,814 
210,045 
238,107 


791.179  '     261,703        523.966 


8,247 


46,151   i       24,566 
618,477        140,167 


694,r)65  I      172,980 
8,812  i        19,980  8,048 


20,486 
40,5;^) 

587,163 

64S.I8I 


19,020 


Gmad  Total 


855,627  I  1,821,829        449,7:^)     1.207,0? » 


The  figoreB  just  given  show  clearly  that  by  far  the  lar^rer  f>i'o|X)rtiou 
tf  the  increaae,  both  in  the  area   devoted  to  wli(?at  and  in   ir^ncml 
has  taken  place  in  the  Kiverina  diKtrict :  in  s<>iu<'  of  the 
parts  d  the  ooantry  the  additional  land  d(^voted  t<t  vwi^nU  lias 
the  whok^  comparatively  small     In  the  following  tahh^  th*' 
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area  under  wheat  harvested  for  grain  and  the  yield  therefrom  are  g 
The  periods  selected  are,  as  in  the  former  table,  the  yeara  ended  M 

1888  and  1898  :— 


1888. 

vm. 

DivUion. 

Area 
forOiain. 

Production. 

Aiva         ->■    ■ 
forOfmin.     "*" 

The  Coast— 
Northern  Districlb 

acres. 

102 
2,856 

4 
ISO 

• 

bushels. 

4.635 

40,074 

60 

3,151 

acres. 

2,057 

7,Vo4 

272 

1,791 

b« 

1 

Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys 
Countv  of  Cumberland     

1 

Southern  District 

1 

ToUl    

3,241 

47,020 

12,104 

i 

The  Tableland— 

Northern  District 

34,766 
103,605 
101,965 

567,004 
1,252,334 
1,246,701 

68,437 
162.697 
204,210 

1.1 

Central          ,,        

2.1 

Southern       ..        

I.S 

Total      

1 

240,336 

3,066,129 

435,344 

M 

~w 

The  Western  Slope — 

Northern  District 

5,989 

80,166 
230,294 

1,266,382 

14,851 
28,155 

500,595 

s 

Central          ,,        

Southern   District  an<l  Valley  of 
the  Murray 

Total    

The  Western  Plains 

18,884 
120,380 

"    4,0 

14r),262 
Twl 

1,576,842 

543,601 

4.8 
10,5 

4,958 

2,301 

Grand  Total     

1     389,390 

1 

4,695.849 

1 

993,350 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
irregular.  For  some  years  prior  to  liSGT  the  area  under  cro| 
remained  almost  stationary  at  a  little  more  than  125,000  acroi 
1867,  however,  tlie  acreage  increased  to  175.000  acres,  and  elev60 
later  the  area  reaped  for  grain  was  pnictically  the  same,  although  d 
the  intiT\ening  perioil  it  liad  fluctuated  to  the  extent  of  50,000  4 
Then  more  land  was  agiiin  laid  under  the  cereal,  and  in  1879  Ih 
increased  to  233,252  acres.  Since  that  time  cultivation  has  ben 
siderably  extended.      A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  indnill 
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whra   tba  uva  tvapetl  for  grain  irn-Tt-ased  fi-oiii  596.Gm  acr 

i  (KTWi,  liol  Ihin  wan  exceeded  in  1898  lij-  nearly  130,Oi'0  ncres, 

'  e   prntml  liui<-  ibc  area  atidi;r  wheat  for  grain   iind    hi\y 
itPillj  exoiwrU  1 ,600,Ut)O  o^tea.     Below  will  be  found  a  bt.tCi?iuei ' 

')«  una  nnilpr  wheat  Cor  grain  since  1869,  with  the  c 
and  ihe  avprag«  yield  per  acre  ;  — 


U7.WT 

IM.CIMI 


2il.(W7 
947^1 
S901757      4.HS.43; 


IS '35 
18-30    l| 
lS-00    I 


)392 
1893 

1)494 
189& 
1896 
1897 
18UH 


375,24» 
264.907 
337.730 
389.390 
304,803 
41il.7IW 
333,233 

SM.eee 

452,921 
59.1,810 
647.48.1 

.506.684 


1 ,450,503 

tf,fi70,;j3r> 

3,040.216 
3,963.868 


5,105,312 

8.853,445 

1,350     !l0,560,in 


Avemgo  for  30  Veua  .  ..     ]2' 


p«ftt  adv»n<«  which  the  colony  is  now  making  in  wheat  cultivt 
in  trccfj  way  gmlifyiug,  and  il  is  tmfi^rluiiate  that  the  eiitert)rise 
hnnns  nhould  have  Ijwii  robbed  of  luuuli  of  its  rewurd  by  the 
drmight  with  which  the  country  was  afflicted  during  the  st>aiti>n 
iMr«L  For  a  long  time  the  colony  lugged  beliind  its  neighlnurs 
impofunt  imla«try  ;  but,  drapite  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cliiiinti>, 
bo  peMi  from  the  itliovu  table  that  lack  of  capacity  to  iimduee  a 
e  ATifntgP  hnf  not  been  the  cauae  of  this  tardiness  in  dcvejopincnt. 
J  the  whtile  period  <it  Uiirty  years,  the  average  yield  hati  lieeii 
buabela  lo  the  acre.  A  yield  of  I  o  buflholn  has  not  been  unconmion  ; 
I  ISfl"  the  avt-mff^  readied  th»>  cnmparn  lively  high  figure  of  ITS 
t.  In  l»93-fi  many  of  the  crops  were  ruined  by  the  atwence  of 
Dd  thti  kveragcof  l*ul  bushels  yielded  in  that  year  wiia  the  lowest 
id  sum  \Hti'i,  with  the  exception  of  6'75  husliela  in  1H7I  iind 
vaMs  in  ISSft.  l>nring  ihe  next  two  years  the  yield  wns  10-23 
►•60  buabols  resp*^li*ely — &  considerable  improvement  on  that  of 
I,  but  atill  BinoUer  than  the  arerage  secured  in  every  olhrr  year 
1699. 
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the  consumption  for  the  year  ended  December,  conaeqnentlj  in  1897 
n  slight  deticiency  is  u])]>{irent  : — 


l*oriod  or  Year. 


Total  pt>r  auiiiiin. 


Aventre  per  hMd  per  i 


Apparent  Home 

contiuiiiptioi)      lYTodurtion 


exduMivo  of 


1862-66 
1867-71 
1872-76 
1877-81 
1882-86 
1887-91 
1892-96 
18SS 
1889 
1S9<> 
18!H 
1802 
18JW 
J  SIM 
isiC) 
ISlXi 
ls«)7 


bualiels. 

2.;jy7,in9  ; 

3.038,512  ! 

3,638,081 

4,415,178 

5,742,906 

7,159,762 

7,262,349  i 

7,909,104 

5.902,(^4 

7,916,391 

6,261,027 

6.489,470 

7,656.374 

7,360,6JH) 

7.305, 7 '*>6 

7JlH>,n9 

7.!Mi7,lSs 


a\  ailahle  for 
fo«Nl. 


bushels. 

977.343 
1,712.619 
2,090,807 
2,802,310 
3,316,41K3 
3,8^6,907 
4,952,101 
4,186,298 

822,206 
6,049,010 
3,120,340 
3,285,772 
5.!)47,851 
5,.").*W),  1 1.") 
6.07!>,75.*) 

:j.9n.oi:< 

7.:U4.27(i 


Apparent    iHomc  pio- 
Apparent     j  coiiauniption    duction 
dcflcUuiey.    |  excliuive  of  .  avmiUble  di 
seed.        -  furfboii. 


buHhtils. 
1,419,796 
1,325,893 
1.547,274  I 
1,612,868 
2,426,411 
3.262,855 
2,310,348 
3,722,806  [ 
5,080,438 
1,807,381 
3,140,687 
3,203,704 
1,708.523 
1,S24,575 
l,22(i,031 
3,5Sti,406 
622,912 


bushels. 
6-2 
6-4 
6-4 
6-4 
6-5 
6-7 
5-9 
7-6 


4     - 


i)'0 

5*5 
6-3 
5  9 
5-S 

5-8 


17  - 


buMhclv.  I  biuU^< 
2-5 
3*6 
3-7 
4-0 
3-8 
3G 
40 
4-0 
0-8 


61 


2-7 

2-8 
4-« 
4-5 
4-8 
3i» 
5  6 


S4 

27 
S-1 
H 
H 

4-7 
1-7 

2-7 
1-4 
1-4 
1^ 
2-8 
0-5 


Jt  will    hi*  sreii  from  tli**  st{it»*iiioiit  last  i^iven  tlint  up  to  1?S96 
Soutii  ^Val<•^  wu*^  far  t'lnni  ilir  pn•^iti<^n  of  bein«j  able  toKiip|»ly  the  n 
i\»<iuin'd   for  tlir  food  of  its    iiibubituutH,   ijut   that  the  deticieucv 
nearly  sii]»plirfl  in  1S'.>7.      !n  l>i'.»s  thr  enlimy  pmcticiilly  became 
pi'iidrnt  of  oiUsirlr  siip]>li('s. 

Tin*  prt'sent  cnnsiiiiiptinii  nf  win -.it   in  New  South  Wales,  as 
above,  is  alxMit  O'l  i>UNbt'ls  jmt  brad-  a  rale  wbicli  is  higher  than 
nlo.'^t  cuuii  tries  I  he  nrorils  nf  wliieb  are  uvailuble  for  reference. 
<'nii.^iini]iti()ii   includes  wbui    is  used  f(»r  all  ]>urpose8  except  aeed^ 
M'hicli  must  lie  iMirui'  in  mind,  as  tin*  ({iiuntity  of  wheat  used  for 
purpt>M*s  I  ban  f^Mul  is  n<»t  inennsiderabb*. 
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f>ared  with  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  majority  of  European 
itfs,  the  yield  of  New  Boutli  Wales  will  appear  inconsiderable,  botk 
Lnls  the  total  quantity  obtained  and  the  average  per  acre.  In  the- 
iig  table  will  be  found  returns  from  some  of  the  chief  wheat- 
g  countries  of  the  world,  showing  the  average  production  per  acre 
;  cereal  : — 


Countn". 


Avorage 

yield 
per  acre. 


Country. 


Ontario. 


,  Hungary  

Italy  

United  States 


Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Russia  in  Europe    


New  Soutli  Wales  (30  years) 
Australasia  ( 10  yeari«)    


Averairc 

yield 
per  acre. 


bushels. 
191> 
13  6 
10-7 
11-7 

9  a 

9  0 

12-4 

8-7 


Deficikxcy  of  Wheat  Prodixtiox. 

1898,  for  the  first  time,  the  production  of  wheat  in  New  South 
s  exceeded  the  consuuiption  ;  but,  unfortunately,  although  a  mucli 
r  area  was  sown  in  the  seanon  of  1 69S  9  just  closed,  and  th(^ 
ning  of  the  season  promised  favourabU?  results,  the  complete 
OS  of  the  harvest  show  only  a  production  of  9,232,000  bushels, 
it  sufficient  to  supply  local  requirements.  The  accompanying  table 
een  prepared  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  colony  in 
d  tf>  the  total  consumption  of  wheat,  the  home  production,  and  tlio 
eficiency  for  the  last  thirty-six  years.  In  the  column  giving  th(» 
oonsamption,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  quantity  added  to  or  taken 
stockBy  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  figures  showing  the  consump- 
ire  exclusive  of  wheat  required  for  seed.  For  each  year  the  i)ro- 
30  for  the  twelve  months  ended  March  has  been  placed  against 
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Dur'ii^j;  tlie  last  thi'ee  yearn  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall 
ill  the  wheat  yield  of  tlie  world,  the  total  decrease  reprei 
330,000,000  bushels.  In  1895  the  Kui-opean  production  waa  41,0 
})ushels  less  than  in  the  pi*evious  year  ;  in  1896  the  yield  was  son 
smaller  than  in  1895  ;  while  in  1897  the  yield  was  294,000,000  ! 
lower  than  in  1896.  In  America  there  was  the  great  redactioi 
649,000,000  bushels  in  1894  to  631,000,000  in  1895  and  542,0 
in  1896,  the  falling  off  being  both  in  the  United  States  and 
America ;  but  in  1897  the  American  yield  was  considerably  imp 
reaching  700,000,000  bushels.  In  Australasia  the  pnxluction  ii 
was  better  than  in  the  three  preWous  years,  but  was  still  much 
the  1893  yield,  the  cn)ps  for  the  last  four  years  having  been  affec 
drought  For  the  past  season  of  1898,  excellent  results  havi 
secure<l  in  all  the  colonies  except  New  South  Wales.  The  Afria 
Asiatic  yields  in  1897  were  le,ss  than  those  secured  a  few  yeai 
and,  altogether,  the  total  production  of  the  world  in  that  ye 
estimated  at  2,245,000,000  bushels,  while  at  the  pi*esent  time  tl 
sumption  is  set  down  at  2,450,000,000  bushels,  with  an  annual  it 
of  20  to  28  million  bushels.  The  deficiency  during  the  last  twc 
was  made  up  from  the  reserve  stocks,  which  have  now  practically  n 
the  point  of  exhaustion;  but  the  yield  in  1S98,  which  has  been 
factoiy  in  all  the  great  wheat-producing  countries  except  Rush 
the  highest  on  record,  and  enabled  stocks  to  Ije  n'plenished. 

Notwithstanding  the  abnormally  high  American  returns,  their 
upon  the  world  s  supply  is  only  of  temporary  duration.  In  a 
years  the  importing  countri(»s  of  Europe  require  a  supply  of 
200,000,000  bushels,  which  the  exjM)i-ting  countries  are  not  alwa} 
to  furnish  ;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  in  the  United 
the  growth  of  the  ]>opulation  is  proportionally  greater  than  the  in 
of  area  sown  to  this  cereal.  In  Russia  and  in  Central  Europe  th 
sumption  of  whejit  is  iricrf-asiug  among  ])opulations  that  were  in  i 
years  satistied  with  grain  of  an  inferior  description,  while  th 
tiirouirhout  the  old  world  a  tendency  to  a  reduction  in  the  area 
wheat  cultivation.  In  view  of  tliesc?  facts,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex] 
great  development  in  wheat-growing  in  Anstraliji,  which  must, 
many  more  years  j)ass,  begin  tu  take  a  ])roniinent  phice  among) 
exiK)rting  countries,  and  in  this  devtdopment  New  South  Wales  pn 
to  j)ljiy  an  important  jiart.  A  gre.it  i)roj)ortion  of  the  immense  ai 
the  eohniy  hitherto  devoti'd  exclusively  to  juistoral  pursuits  coiisi 
laud  which  could  be  profitably  utilised  for  agriculture,  much  of  it 
more  suitable  for  tlu^  cultivation  of  wheat  than  some  of  the  land 
under  cro]» :  and  the  returns  show  that  wheat-gi-owing,  whid 
formerly  confined  to  small  farmers,  is  now  engaging  the  attentlOO 
numl)er  of  thi»  larsje  landholders. 

Much  of   the   new  area   which  is  being   brought  under  whai 
New  South  Wales  is  cultivated  on  the  shares   system.     Undar 
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the  owner  leases  the  land  to  the  agricu-turist  for  a  season,  or  a 
asons,  for  the  purpose  of  wheat-growing  only,  the  farmer  possoss- 
le  right  of  running  upon  the  estate  the  horses  necessary  for 
ig  the  farm,  and  the  owner  the  right  of  depasturing  his  stock 
the  land  is  not  in  actual  cultivation.  It  is  usual  for  the  owner  to 
e  seed,  and  the  tenant  lal)our  ;  and  up  to  a  specified  yield  the 
4  to  the  agreement  take  eciual  shares  of  the  produce,  any  excess 
to  the  farmer  as  a  lx)nus. 


Price  of  "Wheat. 

price  of  wheat  is  suhject  to  constant  fluctuation,  as  tlie  following 
gfiving  the  average  rates  ruling  in  the  Sydney  market  in  the  months 
bruary  and  March  of  each"  year  since  1864,  will  show.  These 
*  exhibit  clearly  the  tendency  to  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  valuo 

cereal  down  to  1895,  when  the  price  was  the  lowest  of  the  series. 
96,  however,  with  a  decrease*  in  the  world's  supplies,  the  price  took 
it  jump  upwanls,  and  led  to  an  extension  of  cultivation  in  Aus- 
ia.  Ilitherto,  with  a  deficiency  in  the  local  production,  the  price 
dnev  has  In^en  cenerallv  governed  bv  the  rates  obtiined  in  the 
bouring  Australian  niarkets  where  a  surplus  was  prodiic(?d.  These, 
,  are  now  determined  by  the  figures  realised  in  London,  which  are 
ly  equal  to  those  ruling  in  Adelaide,  plus  freight  and  charges.  The 
I  in  the  following  table  are  for  an  Imperial  bushel,  and,  l>eing  for 
vheat,  are  slightly  below  the  average  for  the  year : — 


Fcbman-.      March. 


jptrbusheL  pcrbusheL 


I 
» 

I 
2 
I 
4 
3 


I.  «L 

:  0 

9  6 

8  4i 

4  3 

5  9 
4  9 


I 


8.    d. 
0 


i 
9 


5 

m 

0 

5 
5 
6 
4 


0 

74 
Oi 

1 

9 

74 


74 
8    0 

4  4 

5  9 

4  10 

5  14 
5 
5 
5 
6 
4 


9 
3 

84 

14 
6 


1 

Year. 

1 
Fcbmarj-. 

March. 

1     Year. 

perbiuhd. 

perbiwhel. 

1 

i 

B.    d. 

8.    d. 

1 
J 

1876 

5     14 

5    6 

1     1888 

1877 

6    14 

6    6 

1     1889 

1878 

6     14 

5    74 

1890 

1879 

5    0 

4    94 

1891 

1880 

4    8 

4    9 

!     1892 

1881 

4    1 

4    3 

1893 

1882 

5    5 

i  5  « 

'     1894 

1883 

5    14 

5    2 

1895 

1884 

4    3 

4    3 

1896 

1885 

3  104 

3    74 

1897 

1886 

4    34 

4    5 

1898 

1887 

3  10 

3  11 

1 

1 

" 

February. 

March. 

per  bushel. 

\>cr  bushel 

8. 

d. 

8.      d. 

3 

6 

3    GJ 

4 

9 

r>    3 

3 

6 

,    3    6 

3 

74 

;    3  10 

4 

9 

4    9 

3 

64 

3    6 

1    3 

0 

3    0 

2 

5 

2    7 

4 

4 

4    4 

4 

1 

^ 

4    5 

4 

'2 

,     4    2 
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Cost  or  Guowixu  aXd  ExrouniXi  Wnux. 

The  oofet  of  mifiing  wbwtt.  (Ii>|)etid8  •tntirrlv  npoa  tbn  «imJ^ 
ing.  A  Ur^&riu,  with  Kret'clanK  ftgriculfnni)  «p}iluuia««,Ba 
b(Hng  worketi  at  ncBrly  hitlf  the  ooU  of  n  suiall  onn,  iu»A  in  oi 
the  iiiiti«l  e\iienBe«  of  HuiuUle  tu»cliiiinrv  have  hoeti  iI'uImit^ 
of  production  vnriea  from  Is.  to  Is.  Sd.  a  liualiel.  Aa  etfOi 
coet  of  growing  wfaejit  ought  to  include  natt,  <tr  mteraft  ^ 
money  of  Innd,  and  carriage  to  th^  point  of  oansniiiiitioii.  Fll 
so  extensile  ns  chnt  over  which  wbe>t-gmving  is  ptirvanj is II 
Wales,  a  sejiarHte  I'stiinftte  of  these  itfuns  is  well  nigh 
is  evident  that  they  teiii)  U>  a  fised  quantity,  for  oboe  Be 
reaching  tnarkrt  are  large,  aiid  the  cost  incoiuiiilerabln  m\  ill 
where  conditio ua  are  unfavourablt-  rent  U  oomn|>««)dtngly  tuv. 
out  of  «)nsiilcmtton  rent,  interest,  and  carrtagv,  ihd  ewt  i4 
wheat  in  New  8outh  Walex  ia  a)ipi'uxiinnt«Iy  as  ftilloirs  ■ — 

a.     iL 
On  Purge  farm*,  with  finb-claaa  appliaueeB  ...  IS    li  {>>*■ 

Ob  iiiiHltirate-aized  farm,  viUl  good  appliaucea  SO    U    „   . 

On  miall  farm* 27    0    .. 

The  rates  givun  inctudn  aeietl,  expeiwef  inounwl  in  th*  pnfi 

laud  for  cropping,  and  ia  enwing  and  harviwliug;  mn  well  ••  4i| 

in  stock  uid  appliance*).     The  cost  of  bags  is,  bowevur,  not  m 

This  eiitiiuate  rtifein  to  farais  worked  iu  t]>e  'irtlinarT  ■< 

proprietors  or  uooupiera.     Tile  tendency  ia  U>wanl • * 

luge  faring  with  a  iaU  in  the  general  otmt  ui  pr- ' 
utilisatiuti  of  Mime  of  the  [tastiiral  arena  for  <'ti' 
the  cost  is  Iwing  atill  furthei-  ivdms^d.      It  is   •  . . 
neaaon  lit  favouEalile,  the  lat^  gru'wcr  will  lie  in  i : 
the  market  when  the  ([ueKtion  of  export  arises, 
coat  of  raiding  tlie  unreal,  the  coal  of  jdaring  tin 
market,  fronj  the  point  of  prmluetiuu  on    the  t.n  r.. 
aa  followB : — 

Cartage  lu  railway  ilatiuu  3il.  pvta 

Ayeragc  rsilwajr  frei(^l .  ^^L        ■• 

Carlag*,  Uartiog  Uarlmir  tn  ibip  liL        „ 

Ooaao  Ercitibt  {2«.  ivr  trinl  . .  Sd.        ,. 

Innoranc* ...        O^d.       . 

■Selling  Hiul  atliCT  charges  in  London  ..  ...  44.        » 

TotJ      uTftL        „ 

TIte  London  charges  ctiver  city  and  market  tinea.  IfttuHiig- 
ing,  sampling  and  su  per  ia  tending.  n>nt,  and  hmkerage  ami  «■ 
It  ia  reaaonuhle  to  expect  that  in  (he  futurr-  thin  cunt  of  nxMrt 
la.  9d.  per  bushel  will  lie  somewhat  mlnuil.     Thuik,  ftr^bt  1 
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t<»d  lit  25s.  j>er  tim,  which  is  the  avoraj^e  for  tlie  past  four  y<»ars : 
Tf*  has  lieen  very  little  exportation  dunn^  that  p<ti\m1,  ami  :ts 
thi»  tnule  asHumes  any  pn)jK»rtions  th<»  freight  may  fall  to  'J Is. 
I  -Mk.  pi»r  ton.  Also,  in  the  omi-se  of  time,  the  extension  of  the 
.■  will  n»fluce  the  char;^  for  conveyance  of  wheiit  to  the  trucks  ; 
'  ilituht  improved  facilitic^s  for  sliipuient  at  Darlin*;  Ilavhour  will 
I  :i  still  further  refluction.  On  the  other  hand,  I-«ondon  charifes 
run  npto5f].  per  bushel,  and,  takini:;  all  thini^  int4)e<ms]cl(Tatioru 
>t  likely  that  the  trost  t»f  exportation  will  fall  Ik'Iow  Is.  Gd.  |»ei' 
.  at  which  tif;furt»  there  is  little  in  favour  of  th<»  American 
fr,  if-ekoninff  railway  frei^^ht  from  Chica;iro  to  the  Atlantic 
nl.  In  th(»  rjise  of  the  Arji^ntine,  the  cost  would  he  al)out  the 
iiirludintr  railway  fn'i<:;ht  from  Ilosario  to  Buenos  Ayre.s:  hut  it  i« 
t  that  the  cost  of  pnnluction  is  not  so  hiijh  as  in  New  South 
.  fi»r  in  a  <'onsular  re|>orD  to  the  BoanI  of  Trade  it  is  stated  that 
can  Iw  d«'liv<-retl  at  Rosario  at  less  than  Is.  Gd.  a  bushel.  The 
:*'  price  of  wheat  in  London  for  the  last  s«»ven  years  was  .'3s.  rijd. 
sh«*l,  the  maximum  l>eing  4s.  7. Id.  in  1S91,  and  thi;  minimum 
|d   in  1S94. 

ArtJMKNTATIOV    OF   TTIK   "VVlIKAT   YlKLl). 

ii'iiu«'ti«»n  t>i  the  wheat  ^4 rowing' areas  in  tln'  oM  w«>rld,  and  tin* 
itii»n  in  tin*  An»«'rican  exportable  surplu>>  with  th(r  ^'rowth  of 
itiini,  havf.  calh'tl  forth  a  warinni;  frmii  Sir  Wilh'am  Crooke,  in  his 

IV'j'idential  a<hli*ess  to  the  British  Association,  that  recourse 
>40on  1h'  had  to  chemical  science  for  lln»  ]>urp<»se  of  incrcasinrr  tlic 
■iivera})*icity  of  thesoil.  It  is  possible  that  this  eminent  seitMitist 
ili'd    to  nvotj^iise   the   immense  possil»ilities  of   Australia,  nt)t   to 

•  if  oilhM-  sparsely  jMipulated  countries  whosi*  rout  ri but  ions  lo  tin- 
»  wheat  supply  aiv  insic^nilicant  at  the  jMvsent  time  :  still,  tht- 
»n  «»f   incrcasiuji:   tin*   productiveness  of  wheat -lands    is  l»ound   to 

•  the  attention  it.  deserves,  esp<»cially  in  count ri«'s  wln-re  then*  is 
ally  no  more  h«nd  to  b**  brought  into  cultivation,  [n  Kranrc, 
.  much  has  alreruly  In'en  accODiplish(>(l  in  this  direction.  In  sonic 
••*  the  |M)Oivr  pea^'ant  farmers  still  jair.^ue  their  oallinL'  in  a 
ve  nianntT,  but  in  other  parts  of  tin*  country  the  applieation  »»f 
ti*:  kntiwh'ijiie  has  "nvitlv  incn»u.s<Ml  the  fertililv  of  the  soil,  and 
-ra^re  yield  is  rising.  In  one  case.  Professor  <iran<leau  had  nn 
ty  in  incivasing  the  yield  from  li5  t«)  '-^^  bushels  ]»er  aere  without 

•  exi»eniliture  on  manure  ;  in  another  case.  70  Inishels  p(»r  acre 
.'unwl  from  a  farm  of  12.1  JicTes.  Althouj»h  at  tlu*  ]»resent  linu- 
■•nige  yiehl  in  France  is  only  18  bushels,  yet  the  highly  cultivated 
:s  give  an  average  t)f  over  IV)  bushejs  ;  inth'ed,  in  some  nf  lh«'se 
LH  :W  bushels  is  reganled  as  a  merelv  satisfactory  vield  a  i:<»'»<l 
»uld  lie  repn'-^mted  by  13  bushels,  and  in  exceptional  cmm-s  is  ;i) 
hvls  are  obtained 
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In  New  Suuth  Wales,  with  its  great  areas  of  araUe  land, 
TK'cc'ssity  for  the  adoption  of  the  higher  forms  of  cultivation  has 
yet  l)eon  felt.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  serious  foundation  o 
agricultural  industry  will  lead  to  an  inquiry  into  the  best  methoi 
cultivation,  which  involve  deep  ploughing,  less  seed,  and  sowing  by 
with  fertilisers.  At  the  Wagga  Experimental  Farm  an  acre  of 
sown  with  only  4  Ih.  of  seed,  puf  in  in  rows,  I'esulted  in  a  crop  a 
bushels.  Aec'Oixiin«;  to  tlu*  advocates  of  drilling,  the  pro])er  quantil 
sow  is  8  or  9  lb.  ]mt  acre,  whereas  for  broadcasting  not  less  thi 
bushel  is  user],  and  generally  rather  more.  The  system  of  rotatia 
cnjps  also  favours  an  increased  yield,  leguminous  enips  suppi; 
nitrogen  to  soil  which  has  l)een  robbed  of  it  by  cereals.  For  the  prai 
the  holders  of  large  estates  who  have  taken  to  wheat-farming  wil 
doubt  find  it  more  mlvantageous  to  k(*cuiv  lighter  crops  off  extec 
artms  with  a  small  amount  of  lalxiur.  Lower  values  locally  mi^ 
exj)ected  to  acoonipany  a  large  export  tra<le,  and  though  the  gn 
with  thousands  of  ixcres  under  crop  will  get  a  fair  n*turn  from  a  I 
average  yield,  it  will  lie  niH.'essary  for  the  small  fanner  to  resoi 
scientific  cultivation  This  matter  is  now  engaging  the  attention  ol 
Depart ment  of  Agricultui*e,  .so  that  it  may  be  prepaitnl  to  n 
assistance  to  the  grower. 


WiiKATKN  Hay. 

Wh'^.'it  is  grown  in  considei*ablo  c|uaiitities  fi»r  liay  and  drj*  ft 
for  cattle,  and  the  area  out  for  h;iy  is  steadily  increasing,  althon^ 
eoui'se,  it  is  largely  (le|M'iidc'!it  upon  the  fitness  i)f  the  crops  to  be  w 
for  grain.  The  produee,  how<*v«T,  i>  still  short  of  the  nMjuiremen 
the  eohniy.  The  following  stJit«'nieiit  shows  the  an»a  ami  pnM.1ucti 
wheat  rut  for  hay,  in  «|uiM(jueimi;il  peri<Mls  fmm  180.S,  and  annuall 
the  last  ten  veiirs  :  — 


Yi«-lii  IH  r  aiiinnii. 

'      Vk-lii  |N*r  uiD' 

IVrirwI  or 

^    mm 

l*«.'ri«"Ml  or 

ft 

1                ■ 

Ami. 

Arta. 

—  —      — 

^^ 

>  VUT. 

A    >• 

M'ar. 

Total. 

AvjTau'o 
I>«T  .irn-. 

m           ■— -  ■ 

■       Total. 

Ai 

Jirrew. 

tOIlK. 

toiiH. 

1 

a^'refi. 

1 

tona. 

t 

1S(W  <)7 

10/2*H> 

9,«;i>:< 

10 

1S91 

83.8'i7 

96.014 

186S  7l> 

i*2.r).%-i 

i.s,:m<) 

11 

isiy    i 

C<^4.^) 

7."».sa3 

IST.TTT 

lo.riiN) 

12,S7i» 

1  J 

IS!« 

S9,.'«>« 

116,061 

1S78-8-2 

'MMl.'} 

44.7()r> 

1-4 

1  .S94 

nn,87r» 

100.482 

1S83-S7 

71.04.S 

74.  ISO 

10 

iso.-» 

l2.-»,7i»7 

136,837 

1 

188S-H-i 

79,1»<U 

S4,f»3« 

11 

1S!N> 

172.014 

.     99,679 

189.S  97 

I30J(U 

n4,L>7i» 

0  0 

1S97 

i(;i,i:u) 

118.337 

^ 

1889 

ll^-i^SS 

4J.041 

0-41 

istw 

•Ji;<,72«» 

181,645 

18<K) 

1 

8l\S80 

i4o,:«s 

I  IJII 

_ 
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c  foraeoing  tigm-M  it  will  lie  neen  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
TvattM  ill  a  much  greater  rntio  tluin  that  for  grain,  the  area 
•  il  ill  If^tiiS  beini!  tiejirlv  five  times  that  cLtltivat^d  fin-  tLe 
111  1*79.  Prom  1889  thi-  are«  devoted  t..  hay  di<l  nol, 
_.iin  tMW--h  a  hiiuiireil  thuuNaiid  atrew,  the  seasons  generully 
■i'iu»  tltnt  a  jrrpater  jirojiortioii  than  in  former  years  miis 
!■■  til  ^^min.  Sin(f>  1S9I,  hnwever,  thenren  cut  for  huv  hns 
]  importionii  that  for  the  year  189b  it  was  nearly  tinuble  the 
.lid  1S94,  (inH  newly  ten  times  that  of  1879.  A  surirs 
I  L  tcime  measure  accountu  for  the  increased  area  devoted 
h"  Hli-iuly  demand  both  for  hay  and  chaff,  wheateii  as  well 
'  li-?  Ur(!B  iiiijiort  of  thin  produce,  fully  justify  an  OKt«naioii 
iin.  Tlifre  still  cxinte  a  foiisiderable  differem-e  between 
:  r  hnv  and  tlii*  supply  from  within  the  colony,  as  there 
.  nut  import  of  41,039  bms  of  hay  and  chitl),  princijially 
■  n  ta  the  Mntropolitiin  district,  but  this  difii-renrc  it  is 
I  '  enpacity  of  the  colony  tn  produce. 

it'-a  under  wheat  in  1B97-8.  both  for  grain  and  for  hay, 
070  acrM,  producing-  10,.'jG0,lll  hushelaof  grain  and  lt<l,C4.'i 
t,  Um  value  of  Iwlli  kliidB  of  pi-oduce  being  Xi'.920,G0O. 


Maize. 

.on  of  maiKo  ia  almost  as  important  as  that  of  wheat,  and 

e  indiiMtry  ill  the  vallej-s  of  tho  i^oaslal  rivers,  wliich  hi* 

Y  Miiitpt4>d,  bnUi  with  regitrd  to  noil  and  climate,  for  the  growth 

On  the  tAblo-lnnd  also  its  cultivation  is  atti-iided  with 

It  M  thn  land  ri-ses  in  elervntion  so  does  the  avemge  yield 

i  proportionntely  decrease.     At.t.empt.t  have  been  made  to  grow 

'»  the  w«item  division  of  the  colony,  but  success  hss  been  met 

r  under  Hpecial  conditions  of  natural  or  artificial  irrigation,  for 

li.'iijniiiiii  :i  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  and  thrives  better 

■('  the  coast  than  anywhere  else  in  llio  country. 

'I-  iimi/e  is  much  less  than  that  under  wheat, 

'I,  mmsured  by  bushels,  is  frequently  as  large  as 

.'!,  anil  in  some  seasons  eveji  greatly  in  excess  of  it. 

under  iiiaizc-ciilture  has  increased  from  57,9i'9  acres  in  the 

o  309.5HS  acres  in  1S98,  and  has,  therefore,  nearly  ijuadrujiled 

[y--i\  y<»i-H.     Considered  in  the  light  of  the  general  advance 

;i:irly    in    those  districts    whei«  maize   may  I* 

there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  thn  progress  here 

-here  is  no  lack  of  land  in  New  South  Wales  fit 

'  Ijis  cereah     lu  the  year  18S8  an  additional  area 

nr-s  nu,  Uid  dowD  with  mai*e  for  grain — a  much  greater 

R  than  was  shown  during  any  of  the  previous  twenty.five 


r  exertion  of  the 


r  1879.  when  25,072  acres  « 


:•  nilded  I 
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the  area  under  maize.  For  the  next  live  years  the  area  fluctuated  ci 
siderably,  and  in  1893  it  showed  a  decrease  of  23,603  acres  from  ll 
figures  of  1^91,  many  farmers,  discouraged  by  the  low  price  mlii 
for  the  cereal,  putting  their  land  to  other  uaesi  The  year  189 
however,  experienced  the  notable  increase  of  38,336  acres,  or  oi 
22  per  cent,  on  the  figures  for  1 893  ;  but  duriog  the  next  four  ya 
only  3,703  acres  additional  were  put  under  crop. 

The  state  of  maize  cultivation  in  tlie  colony  during  the  period  &i 
1863  to  1898  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  average  JM 
aci*eag<'  and  ])roduction  are  giv(*n  in  quinquennial  perioiLs,  and  animl 
for  the  lust  ton  years,  the  agricultural  year  ending  on  the  3] 
March  : — 


Aiuiuml  ProdncUon. 

IVriritl  or  year. 

Area  unilcr  crop. 

^— 

—  — — 

1 
ACrCR. 

TotiJ. 

AvpngeptrM 

buBhels. 

hushd& 

ISC:|-G7 

101,24.-) 

3,047,478 

,              30-1 

lS«S-72 

118,301 

3,629,468 

30-7 

is7:r77 

117  J  55 

.3,804,463 

32-5 

1S7S  SJ 

123.  lt«) 

4,310,H1« 

,^l■0 

1.SS8  S7 

127,4  i<> 

4,020,410 

31-6 

ISSS  <)'2 

'             175,466 

5.330,653 

30-4 

1s9;MI7 

20<I.S45 

5,S.34,.322 

29-0 

issi) 

lOisini 

4,010,404 

•29-5 

ISIM) 

17:<,S.Ht) 

5,354,827 

;ws 

ISMl 

11M,1.V2 

5,713,205 

29-9 

ls!n_> 

174.577 

5,721,70«1 

.32-8 

1SJI.X 

Ui7,540 

5,037.256 

;«>-o 

lMt4 

205,ss5 

7,fM;7,576 

.34-3 

1  s\K) 

2os..ms 

5,025,.^a3 

27-0 

1>*MJ 

211.101 

5,687.0.30 

27-0 

1S!>7 

21!,;^S2 

5,754,217 

•27-2 

isu^ 

2«H»..").S!i 

6,713.060 

32i* 

Avfj 

avjo  yioM  for  tl:irty-.*'i\ 

yoiiii*  , 

:«-8 

Till'  yii'l«!  jMT  arn*  is  a  snmrwliat  variable  item,  ninging  frtM 
niiniiiMiiii  nf  I'ls  liuslu'ls.  wliiili  was  obtainiMl  in  tin*  year  1871,  ti 
niaxiniuiM  <it  '»S'l  in  1^70  :  l)Ut  wlim  takru  prriixlically,  tis  in  thai 
jMirt  nf  till'  t'lUTLifjin;:  lalilc,  tli«-  n-Milt  is  more  satisfactory,  the 
lieinjj:  only  fr«»ni  '2\i  to  .*^')  Imslu-ls  p»T  ;icn*. 
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iitixt  Ht&tement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  area  imiier  i:ro]> 
ze  dunng  the  seasoa  1897—8,  with  the  UtUii  and  averages  yield  in 
viftiiMi  : — 


DhMon. 


Area. 


At —  .101*68. 

tbern  District  103,411 

trill          26,731 

theni        „         16,121 

•Iv-lauiil  — 

theiu  District   18,641 

tral           .,         24,486 

ihvrii        ,,         13,878 

stem  Slo|R*  — 

them  Piatrict   r),014 

tral           620 

theru    District  and   Valley  of  the 

Mnrrav 668 

«t«ni  IMains   18 

Total 209,58.S 


Pr«xluction. 


4,160 
190 


bushels. 
3,0:3,ti20 

or>6,:i62 

427.070 


492,118 
').•«, 264 
214,052 


104,r>00 
.>,72r>     I 


Avcniirt' 


6,713,<K»0     ! 


hushels. 
38-4 

26r> 


26-4 
21  -8 


2)S 
!»'2 

6-> 

10-6 

32  0 


tins   talJe  it  will  be   seen  that  the   north   coast  is  the  most 

nt  iii.'iize-irrowing  diHtrict,  yiehling  last  s«»a.soii  "jO  p(«r  c»'nt.  of 

it  pnniuctioii  of  the  colony,  with  un  aveni^e   11-1^  V)usbols  pcr 

irher  tlian    in  the  south  coast  district.       In   the  c<Mitral  coast 

.  howi'ver,  inclutlingthe  valleys  of  the  Hunter,  the  Ha\vk(?slmiy, 

Nepean  Rivei"s  and  the  metropolitan  county  (»f  Cunil)erland,  tho 

yield    |M-r  acre  durin*;;  hist    seiwon  wju;  only  2(>  inishels  loxscr 

lat  of  the   north  coast.      In   l)oth   the   north   and  .south  coast 

i  maize  is  cultivated  extensively  in  everv  ctanitv,  tln^  hiirhcst 

eld  coming  from  the  county  of  Clarence,  with   ^70,015  hushiils, 

e   highest   avenige  yield  fiiMn  the  county  of  llaleijrh,  with   ")5'4 

(in  the  Northern  table-land  about  one-half  the  production  of 

iftion  was  y^niwn  in  the  counties  of  (Joujufh,  (.'live,  and  Arnivvatta. 

luiinder  is  contributed  chieHy  by  the  counties  of  Parry,  Ruck- 

larling,  and  Sandon.     The  crop  is  very  generally   cultivated  on 

itrai   table-land,  the  highest  avei*age  Ix'in^  4.'^    bushels   in  th<^ 

of   Westmoreland.     On  the  southern   tabU'-bind   about  threr- 

fjf  the  pro<Iuction  of  the  dii'ision  is  gi-owTi  in  the  counties  ot 

nland  Buccleuch:  but  the  pro<luction  for  1S97  -S  was  very  pooi\ 

n^ee  for  the  ^listrict  being  <»nly  l'>'r>  bushels  ]>er  acre. 

estiniaterl  yield  of  the  world's  cn)p  of   niai/e   is   aVxiut    '2/,)'2i> 

boahelsy  of  which  quantity  New   SoutJi    \\'alcs   j>roduccs   l<ss 

e  five-hundredth  part. 
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The  follo\v4ng  table,  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  ai 
movement  of  the  maize  market  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  las) 
years,  also  shows  the  yearly  requirements  for  home  consumption :— 


Year.  '     Production. 


I 


Import. 


Export 


ExceMof — 


Import,      j      Export. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


bushels. 
4,910,404 
6,354,827 
5,713,205 
5,721,706 
5,037,256 
7,067,576 
5,625,533 
5,687,030 
5,754,217 
6,713,060 


bushels. 
152,010 
237,660 
563,721 
290,786 
324,949 
166,841 
58,027 
2,489 
111,018 
339,643 


bushels. 

342,093 

366,063 
30,811 
17,626 
19,326 
12,270 
11,733 
42,296 
62,388 

107,224 


bashels. 


532,910 
273,160 
305,623 
154,571 
46,294 

48,630 
232,419 


bushelB. 
190,083 
128,403 


39,807 


bud 
4,7« 
&,» 
6.2i 

7,S9I 

o,80( 
6,941 


The  future  of  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  seems  limited  t 
supply  of  local  wants,  as  New  South  Wales  is  adjacent  to  several  n 
pnKluciug  countries  which  are  already  commencing  to  compete  ag 
her  in  her  own  markets.  Until  1890  tlie  colony  j)roduced  more 
could  be  locally  consumed,  and  exported  a  small  quantity  to  her  siw 
neighl)oui*s  ;  l>ut  in  that  year,  owing  to  a  sudden  increase  in  the  del 
for  maize,  the  reason  for  which  was  not  apparent,  the  large  produ 
would  seem  to  have  been  iiisuttioient,  a  n(»t  quantity  of  533,000  bi 
of  grain  having  l)e(?n  inii)orte<I  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  months, 
import,  though  on  a  smaller  scale*,  continued  until  1895,  when  ther 
again  a  net  export  of  the  grain,  the  rjuantity  l)eing  about  40,000  bu 
In  1«*^0G,  liow<*ver,  th(»re  was  again  a  net  import,  amounting  to  n 
49,000  bushels  ;  and  in  lSi)7,  although  tli<»  pr(Klucti<m  was  conside 
(arger  than  in  the  precluding  vear,  the  net  import  was  as  hi[ 
232,000  bushels. 

As  a  deficiency  in  production  has  not  the  usual  result  of  oi 
a  sensible  increase  in  the  prices  paid  to  the  New  South  Wales  &r 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  the  importations  made  hav 
for  their  object  the  keeping  of  a  stock  of  grain  in  the  hands  of  df 
suthcient  to  prevent  a  hardening  of  the  wholesale  rates.  In  sndi 
the  <leticiency  in  the  production  would  seem  to  be  more  apparml 
real.  However  this  nuiy  lus  it  <loes  not  seem  probaV)le  that  thlB  b 
of  farming  can  be  expanded  with  much  profit  to  the  groweiVi  1 
the  local  consumption  should  considerably  increase. 
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is  not  only  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  but  a  small  area  is  sown 
food  for  cattle,  chiefly  on  dairy  farms.      In  1897-8,  the  area 
\*ated  was  11,924  acres.     The  total  area  under  maize  during 
»n  was  221,512  acres. 

Oats. 

^real  is  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  principally  in  the  wheat- 
iistricts  of  the  colony ;  and  as  it  is  essentially  a  product  of  cold 
it  thrives  best  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  a  winter 
everity.  The  average  yield  of  the  colony  for  1897-8  was  19*0 
»er  acre.  The  table-land  is  the  principal  centre  of  cultivation, 
l^h  the  acreage  under  the  cereal  is  greatest  in  the  central  |K)rtion, 
lem  district  gives  the  best  return.  The  northern  table-land 
28*9  bushels;  the  central,  16*2  bushels;  and  the  southern, 
lels — these  districts  producing  436,805  bushels  of  grain  out  of 
ield  of  543,946  bushels.  On  the  south-western  slope  75,853 
'^ere  produced,  the  average  yield  being  14*5  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
r  bushels  from  the  south  coast,  10,649  bushels  from  the  Hunter 
kesbury  Valleys,  6,277  bushels  from  the  central-western  slope, 
8  bushels  from  the  north-western  slope,  practically  completer 
iction. 

llowing  table  illustrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  oats 
3.  The  average  yearly  acreage  and  pro<luction  are  given  in 
nial  periods  up  to  1897,  and  annually  for  the  last  ten  years 
iltural  year  ending  March  31 : — 


IProduction  per  annum. 


Are*. 


TotaL 


Averafre 
per  acre. 


meres. 
12,592 
13,410 
17,753 
19.772 
20.032 
15,359 
29,791 

7,9»» 
22,358 


bushels. 
204.979 
224.534 
340.286 
407,277 
460,003 
316. 1S8 
687.992 
109.931 
543,330 


bushels. 
16*3 
16-7 
191 
20-6 
22-9 
20-4 
19-7 
13-8 
24-3 


Period  or    ! 
year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
189S 


I 


Area. 


acres. 
14,102 
12,958 
20,890 
34,148 
30,636 
23,750 
39,530 
28,605 


,  Production  per  aimuni. 


Total. 


Avera>re 
per  acre. 


bushels. 
256,659 
276,259 
466,603 
701,803 
562,725 
374,196 
834,6;« 
543,946 


bushels. 
18-2 
21-3 
22-3 
20-5 
18-4 
15-8 
211 
19-0 


Jtivation  of  oats  for  grain  has  been  very  irregularly  pui-sued 
le  period  embraced  by  this  tjible,  rising  rapidly  during  the 
an  and  remaining  practically  stationary  from  1878  until  1894, 
r  13,000  acres  were  added  to  the  area  under  crop  during  th(^ 
year.  In  1896  the  area  cut  for  grain  was  10,398  acres 
biin  in  1894;  but  this  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  crops, 
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<*auHed  by  the  al>sence  of  rain,  the  area  cropped  for  haj  beinjv  3i 
acres  alxAo  the  correspcmdinjo;  ii^re  two  years  before.  Tltin  «le( 
was  inoiv  than  made  up  iu  1897,  wlien  the  area  cut  for  yrrain  wi 
less  than  39.") 30  acres  ;  and  in  1898  the  total  area  sown  with  oat 
the  hij^hest  recorded,  but  the  greater  ])ortion  was  cut  for  hay,  tlw 
reaped  for  ^min  falling  to  28,005  acres.  The  market  for  oats  is  c 
in  the  metropolitan  distnct,  and  the  demand  depends  largely  u]ia 
price  of  maize. 

The  average  yield  of  oats  during  the  decennial  period  1889-9 
19*9  bushels  per  acre,  the  nunimum  being  13 '8  bnsheU  in  the  i 
188H-9,  and  the  maximum,  24 '3  bushels  in  the  following  season. 
]>an»d  with  the  other  continental  colonies,  New  South  Wales  hoi 
i*egard  to  average  yield,  tli(;  premier  position,  Victoria  coming  m 
but  the  oat  yield  of  each  of  these  colonies  is  sur|>nss(Hl  by  that  of 
Zealand  and  of  Tasmania.  The  climate  of  the  two  colonies  last 
iione<l  is  much  l>etter  adapted  for  the  successful  cultivation  ol 
ijrain,  the  average  yield  per  acnj  in  New  Zealand  in  particular 
litth'  bi'low  that  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  ami  on  a  par  with  tki 
of  thc:  other  oat-produciui:  countries  of  the  Old  World.  The  a^ 
nnnu.'d  yield  of  oats  throughout  the  globe  is  estimatetl  at  about 
million  bushels. 

Tn  the  following  table  figures  will  be  found  giving  the  total  pmrh 
:iiid  average  yield  ])er  aero  in  tlu^  Australasian  colonies  durin 
season  1S97  S,  and  the  average,  together  with  the  niaximmn 
mini  in  inn  vields,  during;  the  last  ten  veal's : — 


CnlOll. 


Vii'Id  lr»l»7-  >.  Vidrt  por  acre  diiriiif;  l^-ii  yean  1* 

Tntal  IVr  urn*.       AvfniL'i-.  M.ixi:riUiii.  Uinil 


liu^hi.l.-«.       Ini.slji'ls.     hii.iihfls.        hiishelr^.  husl 

\..\v  Sniuli  Walirs  :a:{,(iH)  i!»o  199  24-;M1.SW)  13-S  1 

Victori.i   4,soj).47t>  IlJ-.l  l{»-i»  2."i-7  (ISfWi  11-3  I 

<,»!UM'ii..lai.tl      :{l,l!t')  17i'  17-7  23-3  (1S!»2»  .">-6  J 

N.Hitli  Austr.ili.i    204.444            (I.')              1»l>     .   pJ-S  (ISflO)  4-7  1 

\Vr:*t«rri  Auhtr.ilia   ..  'l\),'l^\k\  174  WJ-.'t  20'ri  (IS'H))  10-3  | 

I'.ihin.irii.'i       I.  lii'J,-_'s."»  -JS!)  Utl!)  3<»-»  nS!l2)  21*8  1 

Ni'w  /.'.il.iri.i l»,7.'ts,:JlM  'J7-4  WWW  34*0  (l.Sl^J)  27*4  I 

An^r.ila^ia  ..  .  iri,-|."i'>,:J(»7  21 H  2')-2  204  (lW>2j  21-3  1 


Tiu'  rultivatiou  ot  oats  jis  a  staph*  ai:ri«ullural  crop  has  lieen 
neLrhMtiMJ  ifi  New  South  Wali'.N,  tiiough  th«'  vrturn  has  not  l)een  m 
lai-torv.  It  is  pnhisil)li»  that  in  tlm  nrar  t'uinre  this  grain  will  i 
Uri-atiT  aKi'iitiiiM,  t'sjuMJaily  as  tin*  ih-tirirnov  heiween  the  pnifll 
:\vA  tin-  rt.ii.-iMiiption  is  very  <o!isi(h.ial)lr.     The  elevated  disitr 
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ni,  Argyle,  BathurKt,  and  New  England,  in  preference  to  otlier 
of  the  colony,  contain  vast  areas  of  laiul  wheni  the  cultivation  of 
on  Id  Ijc  carried  on  with  reniunrrative  results. 

*  production  is  far  from  satisfying  th<»  wants  of  the  colony,  the 
iiipoitation  for  1897,  including  oatmeal,  l)eing  (Mjuivalont  to 
.'»'i  liushels,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £80,73G.  New  Zealand  is 
'inci^xil  source  of  supply,  the  quantity  obfciined  from  tliat  i)rovinc<! 

«'<|iii\ah*nt  tn  746,151  bushels,  inclusive  <»f  meal,  l»ut  of  tliis  a 
iti  wjis  re-«*x|Mirted.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  Ix't'on^  the 
y  can  l>e  indep«*ndent  of  outside  assistance  in  i-eganl  to  the  supjily 
t»i,  as  during  the  ten  years  ended  1897  the  average  quantity 
u-eil  was  only  '27  per  cent,  of  the  amount  consumed,  ami  there?  was 
unh»  iiiarkft  for  the  produce  of  60,000  acres  more  than  th«*  avtMag<^ 

i-onii«*otion  with  this  subject  it  may  not  be  gcnr rally  known 
the  n-lative  nourisliment  of  oats  exceeds  that  of  I'illuT  niaiz(^  or 
t.  weight  for  weight.  If  lUO  Ije  taken  as  the  value  of  ojits  for 
fling  puriK)s<»s,  the  respective  values  of  ecjual  weights  of  th(?  cereals 

Oat.^     100 

Wlurat 70 

Maizi-  ()L> 

lii  t«ir  e({ual  measures  :  — 

Oatrt    :...  10:) 

Wheat i:n 

Maizt;  1(»7 

jKirts  i»f  iho  colony  where  the  climate  is  not  suitable  f«»r  n)atiiring 
rr.iin.  a  large  ;nva  is  sown  for  hay.  The  average  area  <ut  for  this 
>-.••  during  the  five  yean*  1877— SI  was  70,97'^)  acres,  wiiich  in(;rease<l 

4,*J77  acivs  iu  the  next  quinquennium.  In  1887  the  area  st<^^KKl 
:rt.4*^'^  acn»s,  but  fi-om  that  time  it  fluctuated  considerablv,  and 

•  a}»|>n»ached  the  sjiim^  figure  until  189r).  yrhvii  the  acn»age  cut  for 
vas  1l*U,8.'j7,  the  dry  weather  pr<*v*?nting  the  maturity  of  the  un)])s 
nun.  The  next  two  seasons  were  also  drv,  and  in  1^97  then*  w.is 
rther  increase  to  lo.S,946  acres,  and  in  ls9s  to  l.")J,.")98  acres. 
nhay  i^  in  much  demand,  and  sells  readily  at  remunerative  ]>rices  ; 
R.s  thert;  is  less  expense  and  lighter  labour  attached  tu  this  form 
dtivation.  the  system  of  growing  for  hay  is  mon^  in  fa\  nur  with  the 
em  thai>the  cultivation  oi  tlie  grain.  The  areas  under  the  two  crops 
I  to  eat-'h  other  in  the  following  relation  in  the  year  18'J7  8  :  - 

Area  uuder  oats  for  grain    *2K,I50.') 

Area  umler  oats  for  liay    152,r»!KS 

Total   Ksi.*:n:i 

m  area  harvested  for  grain  was  tmly  15'8  |>er  cent,  of  tin?  total  anm 

with  oata.      Tlifi  following  statement  .shows  the  average  annual 

under  and  the  production  of  oaten  hay,  for  the  four  quinquennial 
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periods  ended  1893-07,  and  the  nctuii 

itrut  and  pruduc^ 

the  last  Win  years:^ 

rradocttMt 

Pcrlofl  or  ywa. 

An-. 

ToUL           1    Fbhi, 

BcrcB. 

ton*. 

t...' 

1863-87 

36,110 

36.HS 

1-9 

ISe8-72 

41,15fi 

4«,772 

H 

1673-77 

63.401 

02,386 

!•! 

l87ft-8^' 

61.007 

85.2S9 

1! 

1SN3-87 

113,057 

131.9M 

1-a 

lSBS-92 

84.414 

00.23S 

1-1 

189»-e7 

107.278 

108.933 

i« 

1880 

83.4»II 

40,7.'a 

w 

18M 

103.12tl 

156.990 

1* 

Iflfll 

70.403 

71.805 

l« 

1693 

7B,58» 

86.077 

1-1 

1893 

101.981 

132.448 

14 

1894 

82.750 

94,128     . 

l-l 

1895 

96,856 

O.'i.Sir 

111 

1896 

120.8.17 

TS-O-ri 

M 

1897 

133,9411 

I42,9fi7 

1-1 

1898 

lSe,59S 

138.546 

0« 

In  addition  to  the  area 

cnltivated  fo 

ffrain  and  liav.  a  imm 

land  is  yearly  sown  for  gretm  tMten  fodder.     Last  t>uu«n  5.9|| 

a<it-livnd8  were  Honised. 

rhe  ttital  area 

under  oats  during  tbej 

.lIstMnreL,  1898,  ^vas 

thei-efore  lfi7, 

61  acres— nn  incnMl 

Hcres  on  the  an>A  of  the 

revioos  seaso 

Minor  Grais 

Chops. 

Tlia  minor  grain  crops 

harii-ested  are 

barley,  i-ye,  niilipt-aoi 

Litlln  can  be  said  on  ll 

is  subjert  except  ihat,  a«  in  the  arf 

cprcalB,  tha  suitability  of 

the  soil  tor  their  pnxluction  is  u  ■ 

fatt.     There  is,  however 

so  little  demand  for  these  kinds  of  g 

their  cultivation  in  the  o 

olony  is  lery 

iniited.                            \ 

In  1897-S  barley  wa 

s  Bown  on  10,029  acres,  of  whtd>M 

wore  for  grain,  with  a  p 

-eduction  of  9 

,509  bushels  ;  1.509  M 

for  Jiay,  with  a  yield  of 

2,O0R  tons ; 

and   3,369  acrra  wmi 

fodder.     The  world's  est 

minted  annua 

average  yield  of  hufafl 

nt  K02  uiilliun  buehels. 

Tlie  area  under  rye  for 

grain  in  1S97- 

8  covered  2.0:t2«!W*,lM 
the  raU'  of   12-9bo»Hl 

fi-oin  which  waK  26,145 

buahela,  or  at 

acre.      Tliere  were  nlao 

.G30  acres  of 

rye  sown   for  erwn  fN 

world's  annual  average  yield  of  rye  is  estimated  »t  1,317  anllH^ 

Millet  wna  only  cultii 

ated  over  an 

area  of  2,463  Ma^« 

which  wcr«  harvested  for 

grain,  the  remaining  1,506  acmfaoi^ 

green  food  for  cattle. 

The  greAter 

part  of  the  crop  rf  i 

obtained  in  the  Hunter 

River  Valley 

The.rerMetmM 

oolony  amounted  to  U-fi 

L 

bushels  per  acre.                       '           f 

MINOR  GRAIS  CROPS. 
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iO  «^ultivfition  of  sorghum  for  grain  ai)i)ears  tr)  havo  been  abamlom^J, 
:he  area  si>wn  in  1897  S  for  gn»en  fo<lder  for  cattle  extended  over 
i«j>  aciT-s,  chiefly  within  the  dairy-farming  districts  <>f  the  Soutli  Coast. 
in-eater  number  of  minor  grain  crops  than  those  specified  above 
»  cultivate<l  in  the  colony,  but,  owing  to  the  small  area  tilled,  were 
Npoi-itied  in  the  agricultural  returns. 


PkODUCTION   and   CoNfiUMPTIOX   OF   GllAlN, 

rii»-  mean  [M»pulation  of  New  South  W.ales  duiiiig  the  decade  ex- 
fc-lini^froiii  IHHH  to  iS*J7  was  1,18.3,993;  the  a  vera  «;e  annual  production 
j^niin  of  all  kinds  was  1 1,030,573  bushels  ;  and  tlu?  annual  consuiiip- 
m  w.i^  iri,*^ 20,033  bushels.  There  was,  tlieret'ore,  an  avei'age  annual 
fififiii-y  of  :ill  kinds  i»f  grain  during  the  decade  of  3,9S9,  ^GO  bushels. 
Im*  aveni;:**  annual  pitxluction  per  head  of  all  kinds  of  grain  in  the 
i^iTiv  w;i*  t»->J  bushels,  and  the  consumption  per  head,  inclnsivtf  of  see<l 
r*in-.  13-2  bu:<hels,  leavifig  a  deficiency  per  hea<l  of  34  bushels,  wliieh 
irfT't  U*  made  giMKl  by  impoi-tation.  The  ft)llowing  table  exhibits  the 
dUI  ])riHluetion  f»f  the  grain  erops  grown  in  the  eolony  for  the  pericKl 
aider  liotior  : — 


Tear  cmltil 

I'r 

-o«luclioii  of 
Karky. 

Crain. 
Oats. 

Ityi'. 
]hi.«s1m'1s. 

:U  Mr.rcjL 

Wheat. 
hushi'I.x. 

Maize. 

Millet. 

i 

l»U8hel8. 

bushels. 

busliols. 

Imshels 

ls»ts 

4.(»I)5,849 

4,95;j,125 

84,.-;« 

394,762 

19,hi7 

4,869 

i»>sn 

l,4ol),r>()3 

4,910,404 

36,760 

109,931 

5,982 

6,917 

ISrfH) 

G..>70,3a'> 

5,354,827 

113,109 

543,330 

l.S,2;}9 

9,81S 

1801 

3,649,216 

5,713,2a'5 

81,383 

25(».659 

9,12J. 

2,417 

1802 

3.!I63,668 

5,721,706 

93,44G 

276,259 

11,390 

5,079 

1S9.3 

6.817.4.>7 

5,(W7,256 

91,701 

4r)6,(>03 

21),  356 

3,732 

1«»04 

6,51)2,715 

7,067.576 

114,272 

701,803 

19,522 

9,244 

1S»5 

7,f»41,378 

5,625,53:^ 

179,.34S 

562,725 

13,315 

12,4(>0 

1S1W 

5,ia'),312 

5,687,<«0 

!MJ,119 

374,196 

S,078 

9,725 

1S»7 

8,853,445 

5,7.i4,217 

]  10,340 

S34,(>33 
4,520,901 

22,000 
U7,17S 

7,627 

<Alfor  lOyuurs. 

i 

r)4, 739,878 

55,824,879 

1,001,011 

7l,HSS 

Tliere  is  no  aftparent  reason  why  the  local  production  of  gi-aiii 
oald  not  e«[ual  the  <Iemand  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  i-eMMuci's  of  the 
Iwjy  are  such  that  under  normal  conditions  the  supj)Iy  shouhl  largely 
ceed  the  riHjuirements,  and  nn  increasing  excess  of  i^roduetion  become 
irly  available  fi»r  exjHM't.  The  only  i>ort ion  of  the  colony  that  **hould 
excepted  from  these  remarks  is  tht»  Broken  Hill  (listri<'t  and 
Creme  wfst,  which  is  supplied,  and  will  continue  to  l)e  j^upplied,  from 
ath  Australia.  The  table  given  hereunder  slmws  the  excess  of 
pi jrt.s  over  exports  of  gnun  during  the  decennium.  Rye  and  millet 
k*e  \}een  omitted  from  the  table,  as  neither  of  these  grains  is  used   in 
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the  colony  to  any  extent,  and  there  has  been  Bcarceiy  Miy  ncp 
import : — 


Year  ended 

Net  Imports  of  Oimln. 

SlitDcK^. 

Wheat. 

MaiM. 

Barl^. 

Uals. 

bushels. 

bnsliels. 

bushels. 

Inuhels. 

1888 

3,:2-2,80« 

♦190,0a3 

68,410 

1,272.654 

1889 

5,080.438 

•128,40:* 

103,153 

1.096,854 

1890 

1,867,381 

532,910 

4fi^868 

1,653,873 

1891 

13,140,687 

273,160 

60,031 

1,650,46H 

1802 

3,203,7«'4 

3a5,023 

4a,641 

1,508,081 

1893 

1,708,523 

154,571 

^,026 

l,413,ail 

1894 

1,824,575 

46,204 

34,223 

822.G35 

1895 

1 ,226,031 

•39,807 

5,140 

912,007 

1896 

3,588,406 

48,630 

44,414 

1,013,768 

1897 

622,912 

232,419 

45,514 

816,233 

Total  for  10") 
years         ) 

- 
25,985,4a3 

1.235,314 

514,014 

12,160,175 

• 

Net  expOTttk 

The  tot^il  production,  added  to  the  net  impoi-ts,  will  give  the  oon 
tion,  inchisive  of  seed  grains,  na  shown  in  the  subjoined  tiible: — 


ConBuiiipUoii  of  Grain. 

Year  ended 

31»t  I>fc. 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Ilarley. 

Oatt. 

Bye. 

1 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushelali 

1»88 

S,418,Gr»5 

4.703,042 

152,!»43 

1,667,426 

18,081 

1SS9 

G,r>.mi>4i 

4,78-2,(K>l 

139,913 

1 .206,785 

5.454 

181K) 

8,4.^7,716 

5.S87,  ilVJ 

158.971 

2.197,203 

18,196 

1891 

t>,7SJ).iHK{ 

5.98<i.:^Hri 

141.414 

1,907.128 

9.129 

JSlhi 

7,n>7.:rL' 

(),027,:W9 

142.087 

1.784,340 

11,390 

1SI)3 

8,.vj.-..«)s;o 

ri.iJM.8-J7 

150,:«7 

1,88:M94 

20.356 

KS94 

8.327.-2IM) 

7.ii:j.«7o 

148. 49.") 

1,524,438 

19,522' 

1S95 

S.2ri7.4(il) 

r>..')>>.'i.7-') 

184.4S8 

1,474.732 

13.315   1 

ISWi 

S,7S3,71s 

r».7rv>,<W)0 

140,533 

1.3H7,!MU 

8.458 

1897 

!),47<>.:{.'»7 

:»,!)S(j,f;:i<5 

155.854 

1,650.866 

22,000 

Tnt.il  for  10  years 

'  8n,72r),34l 

i 

.■i7,0i;().ijw 

I.515.02.") 

16,681.076 

146,HU6   i 

Tlir  exjMTicncr  of  j)ast  Vfai's  distinctly  shows  tluit  New  Soothi 
is,  (»n  the  whoh^,  U'ttcr  tavoiimi  a^  rei^inls  soil,  climate,  ami 
natural  conditions  tiian  any  otli<M'i'ontiiicnUil  Au.stnilian  provineej 
oinsiM|nrntly,  llir  a\vra;:t»  yiild  per  ac-n*  of  wlieHt,  niflisee*  and  btfl 
o\rr  a  ion;;  {u'ritnl,  ;;n*at«M'  in  t  Im'  parent  colony  than  inany  of  tlwH 
in;;  four,  Victoria  not  excr^pted.  K\ten<lin;;  i\\v  tield  of  c*oiupajM 
])nKlucti(»n  of  cereals  is  found  to  ri*aeli  an  averu;;e  which  pbflV 
Smth  Wales  on  a  level  with  countries  u.suallv  <*onsidered  ■■  lid 
ciiltund  States.      It    is  1  Matter  tliaii   the  average  yield  of  tiM  1 
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■.  Itjily,  ami  Hun'^ry  ;  and,  in  some  resj)ects,  Jiliuost  on  n  level 
tii.-it    «»f  (.teniiany,  Anstria,  and  France.     The  area  adapted   for 

iri'owinir  i^  very  eimsiderahle,  and  with  a  U'tter  kno\vl«l;;:e  or  tlie 
ilJTies  itt'  the  various  kinds  of  soil,   and  well-deviH<'d   means  of 

-•T'liM^'".  there  should  Ih»  practically  no  limit  to  the  proiluction  of 


Stam»akd  BuKiiKi^  OF  THE  Various  (tRAiXi?. 

*   vwii^iit  of  a  liui^liel  of  wheal  varies  from  i'^7\  to  6.'J  Ih.,  accoitlin^jf 

mK-  :   liui   the   Niandanls,  as  enforcetl   hy  an    Act    of  Parliiiment, 

.?»-t|  x*t  on   tilt-   lOth  February,  ISNO.  for   this   and  for  other  kinds 

aiii,  .in*  as  follctw  : — 

WIi€ar  GO  II..  to  tlic  buj^hel. 

M:il/.J    5(i 

iVuh'V— <'ii|K' '»() 

KiiLflish .V2 

n.it>    ] 40 

i:\-  (io 

\\u.*  (M) 

HeiUW         00 


» 1  > « 

'»  »» 

»»  t* 

»»  >  ♦ 

»»  »» 


l»  tl 


Sowv  (vUAMSKs,  AS  FiM»i)  FOR  Caitm:. 

h»' ar»'.i  xiwri  with  jriven  f<MKl  and  i^nisses  for  eattle  is  iiirrtsisin^ 
th»-  n.Ioijv,  and  durin;'  the  vear  1M07-S  thert-  wen*  iin<ler 
Scial  L'ra^si's  :J7*»,40'2  ju^-es  (ijicludinfj:  .■)!). r».*)2  acres  i>f  Crown 
b»»  *»i' n»'arlv  double  thr  area  of  tlie  vear  18S7-S.  Lncrrn<'  is  i^rown 
•iisid»^r-».l»le  i|uantiiii's  on  the  Huntt-r  l?iver  Mats  and  tin*  eultivali(»n 
hi''  i«Hld<*r  is  extrndiniii:  thi'ouj^'hoiit.  the  <*ount]'y,  |ii'i!ifijialiy  alnni^ 
Uihk**  "i  till'  rivri-s  on  the  western  s1ojm»  of  thr  (Jirat  hividr.  'J'hc 
iaitM  Mnder  hicernH  in  |H07--?^  was  n»turn<"il  at.  ii-i/JtO  a<'rcs  <u\ 
liT,  pnxiuein;;  X.'i.  l.*)!  tons  of  fodder.  Tnaildition  to  this,  there  wen- 
uiH  arn's  iif  lue«»rne  and  j^nisses  sfiwn  for  irreen  fuddei-  fnr  cattl*'. 
miian»-i.i  in'aoises  aiv  laid  d(»wn  |)rinci])ally  in  tin*  north  an<l  sonth 
t  liistriet^i.  ir>0.S")4  jwres  Ijein*;  thus  ridti\a*i«'tl  iji  tln'  latter 
"1*111  .tlone  :  while  in  the  division  of  the  nnrtli  mast  tlierc  wen* 
9*7  a.-r*-*  un<ler  jinir^M^s.  i»f  which  7 1*^."*^ .'it 'acres  were  Jai<l  down  in  the 
!  n«irTher:i  rountv<»f  Htius.  There  is  also  a  i-on<iili'rable  area  nnder 
icially-sown  <;;rasses  for  dairyin;jf  purposes  on  the  soutliern  tubK*- 
,  anfl  lo  a  less  extent  on  the  northern  and  central  iibh -lancl.  and 
le  «i unities  I jf  Denisiin  and  Hume  on  the  sonth-we^tern  slojie  ;  Imt 
le  other  divisions  the  area  is  small,  and  is  cultivated  bv  linhlers 
lipallv  for  their  own  upe.  It  is  in  those  ])oitioiis  of  the  I'ohuiy 
te  d/ury-farinin;r  is  princiiwdly  carried  on  that  tln'  praetii-'*of  layinir 
I  permanent  prjisses  is  most  general. 

fe  iin:n»:isin;?  demand  for  (hiiiy  j>nK]nce,  whieli  is  nt>w  to  sninr 
It  lieintf  expirted  U>  the  United  Kin;r<l<»ni,  has  hail  a  ^-on-^iileiMble 
•nci'  ujMiii  the  extension  of  the  area  under  artiticiai  pa^^tiiivs.     The 
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UtWotriuff  table  .shows  tlie  progreKs  made  in  this  bninch  of  foi 
(lurin][;  the  hist  ten  years,  the  area  having  increased  fnim  200,332 
m  18?S8-9  to  376,402  acres  in  1897-8.  The  areas  under  these  art 
pastures  are  also  p^iven  for  the  nortli  and  south  coast  diKtricts,  ' 
the  dairying  industry  is  mtwt  flourisliing  : — 


Year 

Area  under  Artificial  Cfammw. 

Year 
ended 

Area  under  Artiflclol  Oi 

tMBC 

viideJ 

31i<t 

New- 

North  Coast 

South  Coast 

31st 

New 

North  Coast   SoutI 

March. 

South  Wales. 

District. 

DiHtrict. 

Marth. 

South  Walea 

DiHtrict. 

Ml 

acres. 

acrcfl. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

M 

1889 

200,332 

31,520 

155,197  1 

1894 

302,412 

87,681 

u 

1800 

217,403 

3I),9r)0 

1(56,057  ' 

1895 

362,578 

82,078 

17 

1891 

388,71.") 

86,592 

172,251 

189G 

300.862 

84,982 

n 

1892 

333.238 

99,203 

148,434 

1897 

:^H4,016 

105,a'M 

15 

1893 

301.280 

83,820 

182.02.-) 

1898 

376,402 

102,947 

» 

Natural  Grasses  and  Rinc-darkinc. 

Theaiva  rin<;-barkiHl  and  jwirtijilly  c-leaif?d  for  the  pri\ser\'ation  < 
natural  gnusses  ius  f<MKi  for  stiK-k  wjus  ivcnnl(Ki  in  l^<97-8  at  26,88 
jicres,  11,S30,9S;)  acres  l>eing  on  the  western  slope,  y,552,293  aa 
the  table-land,  2,343,025  acres  in  the  c<)a.st  districts,  and  3,155,136 
on  the  western  plains.  By  far  the  hir^est  area  ring-barked  waa  l 
jMistoral  divisions,  for  jjnizing  purjM>s<»s  for  sluH?p,  although  £h 
also,  to  sonic  extent,  n»sort  to  this  niethiKl  of  increasing  the  food n 
for  their  inferior  stock,  and  even  for  cows  in  milking,  suppleme 
th«*  natural  grasses  with  lucerne,  sorgliuin,  and  other  given  f<iud& 

Potato  Ks. 

Tli»'  cultivation  of  the  }M>i.ito  has  pro^'resscd  ver}'  slowly.  Th€ 
\>^\)\  saw  a  marked  incicasc  in  tiie  industry  :  but  the  aiva  plants 
tln'  season  cikUmI  3Ist  March,  ISD."!,  viz.,  30,OSU  aciv.s  was  the  li 
recorded  up  t«»  that  tinu«,  and  tlu'  total  yield  of  sr),270  t<ins  repres 
tin?  best  result>  vet  obtained  in  the  bistorv  <»f  the  cultivatiou( 
tubi*r  in  the  «'nIony.  The  avera.ire  yield  per  acre  was,  liowever, 
2*S.'>  tons  :  in  the  piec«'din«x  yt'<ir  it  was  3-I()  tons — a  return  whid 
nnt  been  pmcIumI  .since  t h(»  year  ISSQ.  In  the  thix»<»  following 
th»'  dry  weather  was  n*>pc)nsible  for  small  av<M-ai:e  yields,  namely, 
tnn-  per  a<-re  in  iMHi,  270  tons  in  ls!»7,  and  230  tons  in  189i 
the  ariM  under  crop  varied  cniisidemlily,  tailing  to  21.722  acres  in 
risinir  t  »  .'U. 170  acres  in  ilie  followin;;  year-  an  improvement  o 
iSi*.")  liirures  only  to  fall,  liowever,  to  23,Sir.  acres  in  l.SDS.  Thi 
production  in  l'*''.*"  was  ?>4.2n  bushels;  but  the  nioiv  unprOI 
season  ot  |Si)*<  witnessed  a  tliminution  of  2S,SS2  tons  in  the  crap 
jnt»seni  New  Snutli  Wales  has  to  make  up  by  in)}> illation  frai 
4»lherc«>loniesa  considerabUMlefici4'ncy.  which  amouritetlinl897  tol 
tuns  net,  or  nearly  5U  prr  cent,  of  the  total  otnsuniption  for  the] 
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p  fullowin*^  table  illustrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
16  quinquennial  periods  and  years  given  : — 


I'erioit  or  year  ■ 
viHied 
Sl«t  March. 


ArciL 


Production  ]H;r 
anniini. 


Average  jield. 


acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

1S63-B7 

13,864 

36,721 

2-65 

1WW-T2 

15,532 

39.465 

2-54 

1^73-77 

14.183 

42.020 

2-96 

1S7H-82 

16.979 

49.442 

2-91 

1SS3-87 

14,864 

39.254 

2-64 

1S8S-92 

19.170 

52,693 

2-74 

1893-97 

26.208 

72.501 

2-76 

ISSO 

15.409 

36,839 

2-39 

IS90 

17.551 

50.096 

2a-> 

1S91 

19.406 

52.791 

2-72 

189-2 

22.500 

62.283 

2-76 

lNfl3 

18,502 

52. 105 

2-81 

1S94 

26.559 

83.838 

316 

1 S95 

30.089 

85.270 

2-83 

1896 

24.722 

56,179        1 

2-27 

1897 

3M70 

»4,214        1 

2-70 

1S9M 

23.816 

55.332        1 

2-30 

*  centres  of  potato  cultivation  are  tho  counties  of  }>atliui'st  (prin- 
y  in  the  Onin^e  and  Carcour  districts),  Ar<:}'l(s  Kin*:,  Sandon, 
en,  Clarence,  and  Durham,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  otlier  counties 
?  coast  and  table-land  districts.  On  the  western  slope  this  root- 
las  hardly  any  repre.sentation  at  all.  Its  cultivation  is,  however, 
le  of  very  wide  distrihution  throughout  the  colony;  Init  in  many 
.  formerly  well  known  for  its  production  it  has  Weii  lar«;ely  dis- 
{  bv  maize  and  other  cereals. 

Tobacco. 
:h  the  soil  and  climate  of  New  South  Wales  arc  well  fitted  for  tlie 
h  of  the  tolmcco-plant,  hut  as  it  demands  for  its  proper  cultivation 
J  knowledije  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  it  is  not  so  larjiely  cultivated 
Jtherwise  might  be.  In  the  yearended  31st  March,  1S04,  tlu'  first 
1  in  the  sul)sequent  table,  there  were  only  534  acres  under  cultiva- 
TToducing  4,851  cwt.  of  leaf  tolmcco.  In  the  following  years  t  he  an»a 
'  the  plant  largely  increase<l,  chiefly  in  the  agricultunil  districts  of 
le  and  the  Hunter  River  valley.  Since  then  the  growth  of  tobacco 
;  to  have  }je<»n  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  the  districts  whore  it  was 
Itempted :  but  it  has  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  colony,  the  counties 
jmyard,  Bathurst,  Roxburgh,  Parry,  and  Huccl^uch,  Win^'  now  the 
ipid  centres  of  production.  The  greater  portion  of  the  tobacco  grown 
)7-8  was  obtained  in  these  districts  ;  but  its  cultivation  is  chietly  in 
indsof  Chinese,  few  European  agriculturists  ajjpan^ntly  possessing 
lowledge  required  for  the  proper  gi-owth  and  jin^paration  of  the  liaf 
^dinj^  to  the  latest  returns  tobacco  was  cultivated  on  *24*J  hoMings 
5fiB  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  Census  taken  on  the  r)th  Aj>ril. 
reoorded  the  total  number  of  pers<ins  eniploye<l  in  the  culture  of 
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tobacco  as  388,  and  of  these,  379,  or  98  jjer  cent,  were  Chinefie 
fact  sliows  to  what  a  great  extent  the  practice  of  growing  and  cu: 
leaf  of  the  tobacco-plant  ha8  been  almndonecl  to  thene  alienh. 

B(?twoen  the  years  1881  and  1889  the  area  devoted  totht'culi 
c»f  tobacco  was  enlar«,'ed  fnnu  1,791  to  4,833  aci-es,  with  a  corr 
ing  increase  in  tho  yield  ai  leaf.  As,  however,  the  U>cal  jirrMlm-t 
coinj)are  favourably  with  the  AnuM-ican  leaf,  it  could  not  Ik»  e; 
proHtalily :  so  that  Ji  large  proportion  of  tlie  crop  remained  U]t(in 
niers'  hands,  tin;  quantity  sold  realised  very  unsatisfactory  tigui 
many  growers  consecjuently  alKindoned  the  cultivation  of  tob 
favour  of  other  crops.  With  the  accumulation  of  st4>cks  «if  leaf, 
fall  in  the  i»riee  of  the  l<ical  piHsluct,  the  arwi  under  the  plant  i 
resultant  yiikl  declined  rapidly,  and  in  181)')  tl:<*  aon»age  was  iir 
and  the  ])roductinn  8. 132  cwt.  In  1896  a  great  improvcuiei 
l)lace,  tlu*  area  under  cn)p  increasing  to  1,231  aci-es,  an<i  this  wi 
than  doubled  in  the  following  year,  when  2,74-^  acres,  yielding 
cwt.  of  leaf,  well'  rrturnfMl-  the  largest  acivage  and  prwluctio 
1890.  This  aiva,  however,  was  n»duceil  to  2,1^*1  acres  in  1S98, 
production  of  19,7 IS  ewt.  The  progivss  of  the  industry  since  b"* 
be  traced  in  the  folhiwiiiir  tabl<» : —  • 


l*r*KUiction. 

: 

Iti^lnrl 

Year  eii«leil 

Ari'a. 

—  . 

-   — 

Year  ewltal 

Arvo. 

- 

.'nut  March. . 

1 

Tutul. 

Avura;^ 

:Ust  .Munh. 

Total 

, 

|>er  acre. 

at:  res. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

acros. 

cwt. 

1864     , 

r>:« 

4,Hr>l 

ft- 1 

1882 

l,62o 

iH.rni 

180.") 

itf)7 

4,o;{» 

r»o 

ISS.") 

1,815 

17,54o 

lS<i(> 

I,4fW> 

7,4(>;» 

i)'\ 

1 884 

1 ,785 

2U.O:« 

lS(i7 

i,32<; 

2,47s 

1-9 

188;') 

l,04« 

J».JM4 

isfjs 

Ol>7 

(;,o:r» 

DI 

iSSli 

IJilK) 

22.!»47 

IM)!) 

S7'> 

7.1  >•-'."> 

!M 

1.SS7 

1.-J<»:{ 

i:s(j42 

IS70 

'MMi 

:{.ii»2 

s-7 

I8rs8 

2.r»7i 

2;<.4»»5 

IS7I 

22.') 

700 

:m 

18.S!I 

4,vs:<:j 

55,478 

1S7'J 

Mu 

4.47."» 

7  1) 

1S<N) 

.^23!» 

27.724 

1873 

4-10 

•J.7.-.I 

n-2 

ism 

1.148 

14.1»2I 

1874 

ltM» 

i,2(;i 

(;■:< 

1SJ)2 

8S<i 

i»,:n4 

lS7r» 

rt:vA 

O.tWi!) 

1 1  •:; 

l8iK^ 

848 

.S,.'l44 

lH7»i 

4<)1 

4.01  IS 

S'A 

I8U^ 

854 

10,858 

1S77 

:{3:t 

2,4  HI 

lA 

ISll.') 

71*5 

8J.T2 

187S 

;i!«» 

•A.nV.i 

7  0 

ISIMJ 

1.2:^1 

H».548 

1S71» 

SXt 

7,!»:{J 

i>r> 

1MI7 

•2,744 

27.4«»8 

ISSO 

r>!)j 

il.'J-JI 

10 -.-1 

181»S 

2.1  SI 

nK71S     1 

ISSI 

1,7UI 

in,4<;<» 

loll 

_          -        . 

_ 

_ 

.__ 

During  tin*  yr:>r  lsi>7  there  wa>a  totMl  L-oiisuiii])tion  ai  mauui 
tnbjieeti  :ihd  riLr;ir>  nt'  .■>.275,<;i  \  lb.  weight,  of  which  2,  ltM>.052 
made  in  tin*  <-ii|(Hiy  fn»hi  >^7r».L'.'>l  11 ».  of  Anieri<vin  lenf  iin<l  1.22f 
of    leaf  hM-jilly  irrown.      Tht*   ])!iMliictinn    nf  haf   for    1S*J^<  was 
lent  to  2,2uS.n»'»  lb.,  fiom  Axhit-ii  ;i  ihir<l  iiisiv  br  deducted  for 
and  wa.stc,  antl  the  «juaiitity  left,  viz..  1,172,277  lb.,  will  pnib^ 
than  sutKce  for  the  re<[nircinent.s  of  the  home  manufacturen. 
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*-\v  of  the  lai't  that  f«w  countries  >in»  bt»uer  favoured  tliaii  Nt^w 
WiiUfs  with  chuiatf*  iiiici  s<jil  uocossjiiy  for  suirces-sful  cultiva- 
.  i:^  a  mutter  for  nyi-Pt  tlmt  the  iinlustry  h;is  not  iiuulr  more 
•tiiry  j iro;.Ttis*s.  This  has  liei*u  <lu(*  i>artly  to  iIk*  |iroiluc»*r  and 
to  the  market.  With  un  iiiipro\i'iiii>ut  in  the  ({uulity  of  the  leaf, 
;hl  oiiisuiiiptiou  could  Im^  rnpidly  overtaken,  and  l.lir  .surplus  pro 
n  wduhl  thru  have  to  lie  phieetl  011  the  Kn;;lish  or  fi)rt'i«;;n  markets, 

it  would  enter  into  coinpt^itioii  with  tobjic<-o  havinjL;  a  \v»'ll- 
ishtnl  rtfputation,  an«l  a  flavour  for  whieli  continued  u^e  on  the 
t  tilt*  o'osuuier  has  created  u  pretlileetion.  Still,  that  is  a  «|Ue.stion 
e  future  :  then*  is  ample  scopt^  for  the  pi*es<^nt  in  improving;  the 
y  Mt*  till*  i»nK.luet  sutliciently  to  satisfy  the  local  consmner.  An 
^^loii  has  prevaih'd  tliat  it  is  not  jjussihh?  li»  i)roduee  tobacco  of 
^inility  in  New  South  Wales.  This  pvolmbly  arose  from  experienci- 
trtMluet  which,  as  likely  as  not,  was  ^rown  in  iinMiitaMe  soil,  and 
haraeii'risetl  by  a  hick  of  care  in  cultivation.  The  lirst  consideration 
*  irrower  <^ei>ins  to  have  l^'trn  a  heavv  vield,  the  reMdt  )»einic  •-  i«iiik» 
jK.  ill  tla\«iurHil  tolMicco.     At  the  tJovenuiKMit  experinienijil  tobacco 

whieb  u:j-.  e.>tal»lish<(l  at  Mooid)i  for  a  few  years,  tobacco  ot 
•litjnal  ipialiiy,  hijihly  suitabh*  for  ciu;un'tles,  was  j^rown,  some  <jf 
r»af  reali^inu  Is.  ]>i*r  M).  from  the  manufacturers,  ami  il  as  well  to 
inl»cr  tliat.  tiwinji  to  the  unfavounibh'  seas<»ns  an<i  other  eausis.  the 
riiiieiii*;  at  the  farm  were  carriecl  <.>n  unch*r  «liHiculii<'s.  There  is  no 
t  that  it  is  possible  t<»  ;rrow  in  the  <:olony  a  tobacco  well  suiteil  to 
Eij;:li^b  mark«'t  :  an»l  if  a  re^idar  supply  wi.'n.'  axailabh*,  i>roi)erly 
i-nt^ii  and  packed,  a  large  trade  might  be  developed 

SurJAK-CANR. 

!*•  lirst    riturns  in  which   mention    is   uiadi'   of  the  cuhivaiion   of 
nu;:areane   and    the    juinluctiou    of   sui;ar   in    New   South    Wales 
only  from  Ii^H.'V  1.      In    that   season    two  u<mts    were   lecordc'd   a^ 
.1::  pniiuet'il  i»j<o  II,,  of  sii^ar,  and  it  will  appi'.u-  «lran;^a*  tliat  «»u!  dr 
Huantity  -JlM*  lb.  were  staled  to  be  t!je   pi'oduee  nf  one  a«  re  of  eaiie. 
II  in  thi'  nortliern  part  of  the  <'ounty  <if  Hathuist.  whil««  the  iiMinin 
10  !h.  were   ]inHlucerl   tai   tin?    banks    of   the    :\laeleay    !ii\(i'.      'i'lu 
ict  la-^t  mentioned  may  be  considered  as   the  j.rincipal  seat  of  the 
*iry  during'  its  earlier  sta^jjes  ;  but  il  ]u-ov.m1  tc»  be  unsuitalile  to  th*- 
tli  «»f  the  eane.  and  the  risk  of  failure  from  rr<»-t.s  «iMiipi  ll«'d  tin 
:ers  x**  keep  more  to  the  ni»rtli.     In  a  few  y«  ais  t  ji.-  riili'-^t  puilions 
e  luwc-r  valleys  of  the  Clarence,  the  Kidimond,  the  Tweed,  ar.d  tli.- 
iRwick  AVI' n?  occupied  by  settlers   en;;a!;ed  in  planting,' ancl  ^rewint^ 
aiie.      Mills  wen?  erected    in  the  chii-f   ceniies  of  cane  •ultiv.-.t  i.,M, 
.•ane-;: rowing  and  stiLfar-manufactuiini,'  are    n«iw  rhe  principal  and 
■stablished  industries  of  the  north-eastern  ]"Utions  of  tin-  mldnv. 
though  froht.s  are  not  altojjether  unknt»wn  evrji  on  tin*  Twcid.  the 
nd  climate  i»f  the  valleys  of  the  northern  riv<  r>are  in  umst  ie-Npeot< 
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well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  an 
confined  princi|)ally  to  the  valleys  of  the  Richmond,  Tweed 
Clarence  Rivers.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  under  this  en 
within  the  counties  of  Rous,  Clarence,  and  Richmond. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  this  industry  duri 
last  twenty-two  years.     The  figures  relating  to  the  area  yearly 
under  caue  are  given  for  earlier  dates,  but  the  numlter  of  toi 
duced  cannot  ])e  ascertained  prior  to  1877.     As  sugar-cane  is 
annual  crop,  the  area  under  cultivation  has  been  di>'ided,  as 
practicable,  into  pi-oductive  and  non-pwiductive,  the  former  reprei 
the  nunil)er  of  aci-es  upon  which  cane  was  cut  during  the  seaso 
the  latter  the  areii  over  which  it  was  unfit  for  the  mill,  or  allon 
stiind  for  another  year : — 


Yoar. 

ended  :il9t  ■ 

March. 


Area. 


Production  of  Cauw 


1864 

18*>r> 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1H69 

1870 

1871 

1872 

187.} 

1S74 

187.') 

1876 

lvS77 

1878 

I87'.» 

1880 

1H81 

1«8'J 

1883 

1884 

18S.-) 

18S6 

IH87 

18SS 

18S9 
IMH) 
]8»1 
1S1»2 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1S9<» 
1897 
1898 


Productive.     |  Noii-productivc. 


Total. 


I 


acres. 


1,475 
1 ,995 
.3,470 
3,5<M 

4,087 

3,(5,")4 

3,524 

3,331 

2,949 

3,675 

4,4(m 

4,983 

6,362 

7,5S3 

I>,<KI7 

9,583 

5.915 

8.3S0 

4,997 

7,34S 

8,:W4 

8,623 

n,.->()0 

1 1 ,755 

14,204 

14,. 398 

1 S,  1 94 

12,936 


acres. 


2,607 

2,399 

2.(K)1 

3,105 

4,453 

2,8«K) 

3,231 

3,735 

4,489 

4,ln2 

6.506 

7.1S4 

7,176 

7,401 

10,520 

6,835 

9,202 

6,<K)7 

10.284 

1I,3S2 

12,102 

13,(539 

15,191 

16.357 

18,705 

18,529 

12.S.-)9 

12,9-29 


acres. 

2 

22 

141 

116 

647 

2,584 

3,917 

4,082 

4.394 

5,471 

6,670 

8,540 

6,454 

>,  4  OO 

7,066 
7,438 
«,77< 
10,971 
12,167 
13,538 
14,984 
17,517 
16,418 
15,117 
15,287 
15,281 

is,7:m 

20,446 
22,262 
26,751 
28,112 
32.9(>9 

32,927 
31,053 
25,S()5 


Total. 


An 


tons. 


99,430 
99,978 
104,192 
126.119 
121,616 
128,752 
169,192 
204,547 
105,323 
239,347 
167,959 
273.928 
110.218 
168,862 


to 

■  •■  • 

•  •*« 

•  ■«  I 


2 

3 

3 
2 

2 
a 

at 

2 

1 
o 

2 
9 

Q 

at 

s 


277.252 

185  258 

*  fl 

264,832 

252,606 

2<M,254 

207.771 

3-20,276 

269.068 

avvrtvATton  of  svgar.case. 

iued  ID  the  iilxive  tiilile  itbiiw  ihe  gituluul  progi-e-ui  ^ 
indusLry  fniiii  t)i«  suiiill  lie^itnJtigs  of  mt)4.  Fiiiq 
ttof  tliu  cuttitutiim  there  was  hut  one  single  break  {iitt 
)  ye*T\y  incivanf  of  livntl  put  under  cune  until  IBUf 
fthe  fbmr  succwdin^  yp»rs  tli^re  wna,  however,  a  retixigratf 
t.  And  i1h>  &re«  cultivated  in  1889  was  lekia  by  2,236  nci'e)!.  ( 
?  cent.,  th&ii  thtit  cultivated  in  1885.  The  low  price  ni  ihl 
pA  tb«)  disturbed  iitiiU'  of  the  uiarketfl  of  the  world  a  tew  ytmn 
tud  tliB  augar-iuiuitiftuitiirers  t<f  uorrtispundingly  reiluoe  lh&  pric 
pir  ihi:  cane,  n.nd  so  caused  for  n  time  tlie  abaudonmriit  t 
ErnHiin  by  the  biiihII  fiiruiera,  who  found  lu  th<!  growth  iff  iiinixe 
||»lilt<  n«(ultK  for  tbnr  Inliour. 

}  then-  wiu  All  inci-CMe  in  the  »rt<iL  under  cnne  nf  1.S 

■  •ren  Bunilurly  cultivnted  in  1885,  the  year  for  which,  up  t 
|t^  thf  hiKheHt  iM.-rea^  hud  lieeit  reoirdeU.  Fmm  1890  to  18W 
I  inermiMl  from  18,7.10  acres  to  32,S27  acren,  but  iti  1897  it  fai 

gAinttH,  and  the  1896  rfrhiniH  show  a,  further  drop  to  25,80 
Dn  l81H>-7  the  rrcanl  production  of  3'2t),27()  tons  of  oantr  w 
ft;  but  the  nvemgp  production  per  acre  wnsonly  17'6  tuns- 
yijon  of  tlmt  of  1895-0  and  of  18H4-5,the  lowest  yield  wo: 
t  disease  which  has  been  prevalent,  principally  on  the  (.'tar 
kfor  lliv  low  av(>r)if;e8  for  the  pa^it  aeven  yeara,  while  in  18  _ 

1  also  daitiH^ed  by  frost.  The  crop  oC  1897-8,  from  & 
Ni  of  12,&.t6  acrps,  was  269,008  t.mB,  or  an  av.Tage  of 
1  to  the  hicrv,  which  in  a  slight  improvftment  on  the  figures  of 
'diofc  three  yeai-s.     A  heavy  yield  ia  expected  fi-oni  the  coiiiingL 

."■r-eane  b  gentfraUy  cut  in  the  second  year  of  it*  growth,  t 

■  ti^inje  TvplonliHl  after  they  luive  given  crops  for  three  or  foo 

■  at  tho  moat ;  and.  lui  the  planting  of  cane  has  been  conducte 
pilar  inti^rvulf,  it  has  chnncetl  thai.  neneonH  of  large  productioli 
tmti  followrd  by  small  cropB  in  the  Hiiccecdirg  year.  ThisaccD 
inlutnately  large  and  •tmal]  aiimi^  of  productive  cane  du 

E  ahown  in  tlic  preceding  table.  Sugar-niauufacti 
"■ae  lh«  year's  crop  of  caae  aUiuUiig  and  cul  it  at  i 
_.a  i^Antati'ins  in  full  bearing  the  average  weiglil  iif  tlu 
kfrotn  25  U>  32  tons,  while  the  price  paid  ranges  fnim  8a 
n.  For  thu  season  1898  tht:  lending  buyer  \>hh  fixed  thd 
r  thn  sUiiding  two-year  old  cane  at  9s.  lOii  per  ton.  Tliij*  f 
mUy  lower  tlian  in  previous  seasons,  and  is  due  to  the  opcratio 
'"  The  average  cost  of  cutting  the  cane  may  be  set  down  a 
r  ton. 

■  Diunty  <rt  Rous  In  now  tli«  princi^ml  centre  of  sugar-cane  cult4 
^  euutaiuiug  797  holdingH,  covering  IS,989  acres,  devotetl  to   " 

^m  of  Higar — an  arm  comprising  over  three-fifths  of  the  ti 
p  in  tbn  otiofiy  undr-r  cane  crops.  The  yield  obtained  from  8, ft 
f  pmductiri-  cnne  amounted  to  189, -^73  tons,  showing  an 
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of  21  -1  toiiH  per  aci-e.  In  the  county  cjf  Clarence  there  were,  in  li 
511  hohiinpf  ou  which  cane  was  grown,  the  aggregate  area  beiu^ 
.'teres.  In  thin,  as  in  the  other  Kiigar-growing  couuticm,  the  nu 
of  the  farmers  cultivate  sugar-cane  in  addition  to  other  eru]jfi,  aii 
a  few  estates  are  entirely  devotetl  to  its  prrxlucticm.  8onie  planter 
areas  of  25  to  100  acres  in  extent  under  cane,  hut  their  nun 
limited.  Tht^  vitild  in  the  countv  of  Clarence  was  50,173  toiu«w 
averfigf*  of  18*2  tons  jkm*  acre,  cut  on  an  area  of  2,763  acres. 
countv  of  Uichntond  the  holdings  under  Hugfir-ciiue  numljered  17 
aggregated  2,r)<>7  acres,  of  which  1,189  acres  were  cut,  giving  a 
yield  of  29j;i9  t<ins  of  cjiiie,  or  an  average  of  24*5  tons  to  the 
The  total  luniilxM'  of  holdings  on  which  sugar-cane  was  culti%'at< 
1,4S7. 

The  total  consuiii])tion  of  sugar  in  New  South  Wales  during  th 
1897  amounted  to  <) 2,440  tons,  of  which  34,955  tons  were  the  p 
of  the  local  plantations.  The  quantity  treated  hy  the  ivtineries 
colony,  including  inijHirts,  during  the  twelve  months  was  43.22( 
<>n  the  estates  l>eionging  to  the  Cohmial  Sugar  Refining  Couipa; 
conduct  of  the  husiness  has  been  entrusted  to  pnictical  men,  i 
money  has  been  spared  to  <ihtain  the  most  approved  and  coj 
plant  for  tin*  nianufactun>  of  sugar.  The  cooofMiny's  works  t 
Richmond  River  are  among  the  most  <r(»mp]ete  in  the  world,  ai 
Kugiir  nianiif;i'.'tured  is  ecjual  to  the  best  Mauiitius  and  West  '. 
samplt's. 


-Minor  Root  Ciiops. 

Among  ihr  minor  i'(H»t  ri-o|K  may  bf  mentioned  turnips,  msi 
wnr/.el,  nni«in<.  jiri'nwnMii.  <-hiri»ry.  and  lM'etr<Mit.  In  .'iddition  to 
sicTni'ilinu;  (o  the  aLi'ii'ult  nral  ret  mns  culh'i'ted  during  the  sea«^»ii  {'• 
tJnTi'  wiM'e  LMtlieied  £17.7  !•'»  \vi»rtli«>f  niiseellun<>ons  crops,  cult 
on  1.22''**  ;ieii'>  :  .mhI  amoriLT  thesi-  wj-re  some  >mall  areas, 
insiLrnillt'aiit  in  1  h»ii"  ind«'|n'ndent  aer-eauf.  upon  whieii  is  iji-own 
every  a;:rieult  invil  |irn(birt  nwritinnrd  in  this  clia]»t-er. 

Tin*  m«»st  inipottiuit.  <if  th*-  niiui.r  mni  LT«)p.N  is  tliat  o1'  curni]>s, 
show  a  total  proilur-tinn  -it"  2.1.'».')  ions  t"ii»ni  411  aen'>.  Mangold- 
;^M\e.  t'l'otn  "»"»  aeie-s.  1  ijS  tini<.  <>iii<»n*«:.  ]»ro]HTly  speaking  a  hull 
weri'Lrrowri  <»m  :i>»l  a«res.  ami  tiie  yield  was  !'21  tons.  Likenian^ 
jinxhiciv  ;rrii\vii  on  small  ainas.  <MiiMns  ii^ccive  littl**  attention, 
apjwiri'Mily  i»'ir;uili'"l  morr  as  n  ••  «-lianre"' rmp.  w  her«*as  more  til 
care  ifiven  to  <ine  or  twn  aeres  of  onion-;  wimld  vi»'ld  a  ri»turn  et 
that  ot"  2<'  i>r  ."lO  Jiere^  of  the  nsnal  t'arni  ei'op.«s.  Though  tlie  } 
avenigf  \i<'id  of  onion*'  docs  not  leiu'li  •*)  i«ins  jwr  a«*i-e,  good  £ 
have  obtained  a  vield  of  lO  or  12  tons,  whirh  in  the  earlv  marki 
rt^alised  as  much  as   £1.'!  per  ti»n.     The  net  importations  of  on 
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iiount«Hl  to  97,0S.S  cwt,  valued  at  £ :n,783  ;  while  iln'  lo<al 
tin  wasonlv  Ii>,820  cwt.,  of  the  vahie  of  i^."),7r»0.  Tlic  nccossitv 
ii'Lation  iH  eertjiiiily  not  due  to  the  uiiHuitability  of  the  soil  tor 
i  vat  ion  uf  this  vc;^  table. 

'97   S  there  wen*  1-t  aci-es  under  arrowrofit,  viz.,  11  ae-n^s  in  the 

of  R<»uft,    1    in   Parry,    1    in   H«lh»r,    and    I    in    lialei^jh.     The 

yiehl   is   of    the  \alue  of   alx>ut    £30   per   aciw      ExeeUent 

in  the  ealtivation  of  arrow ront  have  Ihh-ii  ohtaiiu'il  at  th«- 
;rliar  Ex^ierinifnlid  Farm,  near  Lisnion*.  A  mill  for  tJie 
■nt    of   arniwroot  has   heen    ereeted    <in    the    Kiehniond    I{iv<m\ 

a  result  of  tlie  e]iea])er  means  of  preparin*;  tlir  prfMluct  it 
i|>at«'<i  that  the  <»xtent  and  value  of  tlie  cmps  will  Ix*  inen^Jised. 

Ic*y7  thi*  net   iiiifiort  of  arrowroot  was  in7,r».'>9  11).,  valiie<l   at 

nany  Vfar.-^  tin'  Sydin'V  market  was  supplied  with  cliiiory  irrown 
Blavni'V  <li?sirict.  hut  its  iultivatiou  was  afterwards  ahamloiieil. 
hici»ry  r<M»ts  sire  worth,  on  an  avera;^r,  £,r)  per  l«ni.  <lelivei<'d 
ley.  Thr  \  ieM  p(»r  arre  ranj^es  from  S  tons  in  a  favoiirahlt* 
t»i  I  ton  in  a  vitv  dry  seas«in.  With  irri;rati«»n,  (\  to  •'^  ton;- 
e  ran  1»*'  n'lieil  «»n.  The  amount  nf  roots  annually  eonsunird 
S:»uth  Wales  is  aUjut  1,000  tons,  e<iual  to  hltj  tnns  ot"  j)ri* 
•hiei>rv.  In  addition  t(»  the  value  t»f  llir»  root  lor  (;hie«)rv, 
I  exti'llent  tora;ie  erop  for  dairy  eattle.  The  net  imports  of 
<Iiiri:i:;  1>'*.'7  amounted   to  20?<,00S  lb.,  rt^presentini^  a  value  of 

I  manv  airrieulturists  the  sun -flower  lias  lately  hceonie  Jiuite 
iblished  erojK  The  seed  or  <(rain  is  hi;j:hly  valued  as  food  for 
.   and  for  this  purpose  the  avi'i^aj^e   return   durini;   last  season 

hiffh  Hs  i:ir>  per  JU'n*.  Oil  can  also  he  extraele<l  from 
-d.    hut  for    this    th^ro  is  at  ]>res<Mit    no  denr.in<l.       The  plant 

STicee*i.sfullv  iri'own  in  all  iMirts  of  the  eulonv.  ami  as  it 
s  little  attention  l)eyond  ktn'pin*^  the  crop  eleun  it  is  very  remu- 

su^ar-lM'et,  the  euliivjition  of  which  in  Franec*  ami  (lermanv  ha>. 
1  enonn'His  piiiportions  and  has  heeome  a  staple  in<Uisrry.  ha.- 
p«l  some  at  tent  it  in  durin;;  late  vears  hoth  in  New  South  \\'ales 
V'cloria.  ]n  Victi»ria  the  Department  of  A.ifrirulture  maih^ 
ireful  anal vs«^s  of  «lif Keren t  varieti«»s  t>f  loirallv-'Town  heets,  with 
Mt  .satisfj»ctJ»rv  results.  A  ^(kkI  heet  should  show  noi  less  than 
?r  cent,   of  su!nir,   l)fit  those  te.sted   hv  the    Deiiartment  vl»"l<lrd 

'  '  •  i  ft 

14*^7,  lo'lM,  and  IomJI  p^T  cent,  re.sprc-lively.  So  satisfaitory. 
diJ  the  prospt'cts  of  establishing;  the  industry  in  the  4ol<iny 
tlkAt  the  (nivernnicnt-  {laHscnl  an  Aet  under  which  the  Tre.isun  i 
ipuwered  to  advance  money  on  wLsy  terms  tor  the  ]>urpos*'  ot 
thing  mills  for  the  pro<luction  of  sui^ar  from  beets;  an<l  ••ne 
'  is  now  in  operation. 
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The  I'esults  of  the  tests  of  roots  niade  in  Victoria  were,  h* 
greatly  exceeded  by  those  furnished  by  analyses  of  beets  grown 
Tenterlield  district  of  New  South  Wales.  The  chemist  of  the  ( 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  at  the  request  of  a  local  l)eet-grower, 
series  of  tests,  tlio  yield  per  root  from  those  analysed  being  respi 
15-66,  1608,  17-89,  19-51,  19-90,  2013,  20-33,  20-56,  22-11,  22- 
24-75  per  cent.  Experts  pronounced  such  yields  to  be  unparal 
tlic  history  of  the  cultivation  of  the  l>eet;  and  there  was,  in  consei 
a  movement  in  favour  of  testing  this  branch  of  agriculture  u 
districts  unsuited  to  the  gi-owth  of  the  cane,  special  attentioi 
directed  to  the  matter  in  the  Tenterfield  district,  where  the  proje 
practical  shape.  Experiments  have  been  conducted  on  an  im| 
scale,  and  with  such  satisfactory  results  that  eiforts  are  now  beinj 
to  establish  a  Victory  in  the  New  England  district  in  connectic 
the  industry.  In  addition  to  its  value  its  a  sugar  product,  the 
beet  is  an  excellent  fodder  for  dairy  cattle,  and  in  the  colde: 
of  the  colony  would  Ih)  a  pn)fitable  crop  for  this  purpose 
cost  of  production  in  New  South  Wales  is  estimated  at  about  i 
per  acre,  the  return  btnng  woi-th  appix>ximately  XI 2  16h. 
the  cultivation  of  the  beet  for  sugar  pi-oduction  fulfil  but  Iv 
expectations  of  its  promoters,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will 
modify  agriculture  in  the  colony,  and  add  another  pn»fitable 
to  the  country's  resources. 


TiKNTiL  Chops. 

Thrn*  were,  during  the  season  1897-i*^,  under  crop  to  jk^os  and 
2r>2  acres,  which  gavt^  a  total  yield  of  7,185  bushels.  The 
division  of  the  colonv  contained  193  ficn's  devoted  to  thi.s  en 
Ihe  vield  was  rHconlt-d  as  r>,.'5H  bushels.  The  northern  coa^t  t 
vieMiHl  458  l>ush(»]s  from  15  acres:  the  vallevs  of  the  Hunt«T  « 
Jlawkeslmry  Kivcrs,  .'>,8.')i.'  buslu'l.v,  fr<»ni  117  acres:  the  metro 
countv  of  CunilKM-land,  l,.")?"^  bushels  from  31  acn^s  :  and  these 
coast  <li>trict,  \'2i)  bushels  from  30  acres.  The  area  under  this  c 
the  table-lund  was  -IS  arn»s,  and  the  vield  646  bushels  ;  to 
the  iKirthern  district  ct»ntril)Ute«l  KJ.")  bushels  from  7  acrtt 
central.  30-  bushels  from  L'J  acres:  and  the  southern,  119 
from  19  »ui<'s.  The  Wi'stern  slope  had  under  this  crop  only  11 
yielding  -l^.")  buslu^ls  :  \\\u\r  on  the  western  plains  the  crop  ^ 
culti\ated. 

The  ]M»as  and  Iw^ans  herein  d<'srribe<l  were  gn)wn  mainly  1 
foihler  for  horses,  and  must  not  be  t-ont'ounth'd  with  the  peos  EBC 
cultivated  in  the  kitchen  and  market  gardens  for  table  use  a 
tables.  Peas  are  gatliennl  when  {HM't'ectly  dry,  and  conatitute 
state  excellent  fatli'iiing  foiHl  tor  pi^'s  l»eing  prepai*ed  for  the  kni 
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ition  to  the  green  peas  gi*own  in  niarket-gardenM,  which  are 
in  market-ganlen  produce,  279  acres  were  cropped  on  farms, 
t4»tal  yield  of  10,374  bushels.. 


Gourd  Crops. 

rea  devoted  to  pumpkins  and  melons  during  the  season  1897-8 
Vl  acres,  and  the  yield  18,671  tons.  The  principal  places  of 
oQ  are  the  maize  districts  and  the  metroi)olitan  county.  In  the 
district  the  area  was  3,352  at^res,  and  the  production  12,934 
which  the  valleys  of  the  Hawkeslmry  and  Hunter  Rivers  gave 
ins  from  an  area  of  1,37G  acres;  the  northern  counties,  2,484 
HI  630  acn»s  ;  and  the  county  of  Cumberland,  3,969  tons  from 
fs.  The  an»a  under  gourd  crops  on  the  table-land  was  1,694 
mm  which  4,491  tons  were  produced  ;  and  on  the  western  slope 
ere  364  acres  which  yielded  1,160  tons.  On  tlie  west<»rn  plains 
ats  a  small  area  of  23  acres  under  this  form  of  cultivation,  with 
of  86  tons. 

pkins  and  mehms  are  gn)wn  principiUy  for  table  use  as  vcge- 
ind  .'IS  a  jam  staple  ;  but  they  are  also  used  extensively  as  f«Kl(ler 
le  and  pigs.  The  number  of  acres  under  gourd-vines  inentioiuKl 
s  H>mewhat  lx?low  the  truth,  Jis  there  was  no  doubt  a  large  area 
luct.if»n  whioli  was  never  returned,  the  custom  l)ei!ig  to  plant- 
in  and  melon  .seeds  in  orchanls  and  vineyaixls  l)et\veen  the  rows 
-trees  and  vines. 


Market-Gardens. 

897-8  there  wei*e  in  the  colony  1,824  holdings,  comprising  6,384 
mltivated  as  market-gardens,  th(^  avtM-age  size  of  each  gai*den 
3ik  acres.  The  value  of  the  pnKiuction  for  the  y<*ar  was  set 
it  £151,919,  and  the  numl>er  of  persons  employed  in  this  bninch 
civation  was  pn)l>ably  about  7,000,  the  greater  nuinlxM*  l>eing 
se;  indeed,  the  market-g-arden  in  Australia  is  seldom  termed 
he  generic  appellation  lx?ing  **  Chinese  "  garden.  At  the  Census 
in  1891  there  were  returned  as  following  the  calling  of  market- 
ers, 5,101  persims,  of  which  numlM?r  3,841,  or  75-3  j)er  c<'nt., 
Ihinese  ;  of  3,131  domestic  and  other  gaixleners,  405,  or  12-9  per 
of  542  vegetable  hawkers,  403,  dr  74*4  per  cent.  ;  and  of  .^09 
rocers  144,  or  46*6  per  cent.,  were  of  the  siime  race.  This  is 
ce  emphatic  enough,  if  such  were  needed,  as  to  the  monopoly 
Chinese  of  the  occupation  of  market -gartlening  and  vegetabU»- 
Ing  in  New  South  Wales. 
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Tlie  subjoined  statement  exhibits  the  number,  mntky  mod  "wwlmt  < 
duction  of  market-gardens  in  eaeh  of  the  great  ctiviMaa  into 

the  colony  has  l>een  divided  : — 


Division  of  the  Colony. 


Market, 
^drdeiw. 


Am. 


Vaft 
!    Prodi 


The  Coast 

Northern  District  , 

Valleys  of  the  Hunter  and  Hawkes-; 

bury  Rivers.  j 

County    of    Cumberland    and   the 

Metropolis. 
Southern  District  

Total   


The  Table-Iand— 

Northern  District 

Central 

Southern 


»♦ 


Total 


The  Western  Slope — 
Northern  District 
C'entral 
Southern 


Total 

The  Western  Plains 

(Iriin<l  Total 


No. 
182 
258 

717 

120 


1,277 


99 
160 
IlK 


386 


4(> 
10 

47 


103 

r>8 


4,430 


2SS0 

718 
449 


1.417 


41 
151 


419 


118 


1,«24 


(j.;w4 


acres.        j 
880 
630 

2,902        i 

410 


i 
12 


IV 


M 


1.') 


( )iH'  lu'anch  of  LrJir<l»'iiiii<:,  nMinelv  ttniiato-oultiiro,  has  not  vet  re 
that   attention  wliich  its  iin|M)rtaiice  warrants.     Tiie  fX)K.sihiliti« 
lar;^e  Irjeal  tnult*.  together  with  an   exjxa't    trade    of  verj'  c«>nsid 
iiiaiinitude,    liavr   not    yet    U-en    fully    ^rasjxHl.      There    is   an 
and    <"ontinually   increasin*;  demand    for  sailors,    jams,  and    pn 
of  toni;ito,    anil    the    loivi;;n    su|>]>ly    is    l»y   no   nieaiiH   s<)  >(uod 
elM'a[>  as  to  render  eoni|H'tition  liitlicult.      In  the  future,  perhapa 
of  many  a<Te.s  in  extent  >vill  1h»  ]»lant«»d  with  toinat<>-vin€*!4,  as  tkc 
aiv  with  ^nijM*  Nines,  an<l  nundMM*s  of  ]>tM)|>le  will  l>e  oiiiphiyed 
nianufaeture  of  tomato  saiiee,  and  in  eanninij:  the  fruit.      Both  C 
and  soil  are  favourable,    an<l    toma tin's   ;xrown   in   New   SoatJl 
I'ompan*  ^o  advantage  with  those  j)nMhn'i'd  in  their  native  hahitel 
its  cultivation  entails  oidy  lijLcht  lalNitir,  and  it  is  particularly  vea 
tive.  till'  vi'^rtahh' rould  he  <jro\>  ri  hy  [)ei'sons  unaci'ustomfd  tol 
laliour  on  fttrnis,   and   it   is   sonx'wliat   surprising   that  its  oolti 
Ahould  1m'  left  so  e.xclusivelv  t«»  the  Cidnese. 
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ViKES  AND  WnTE  PrODUCTIOX. 


:««*st  every  part  of  the  colony,  with  the  exception  of  the  sul>- 

portion  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges,  grape- 

irive  well,  and  bear  large  crops  of  succulent  fruit,  equal  in  size, 

ince,  sind  flavour  to  the  most  renowned  products  of  France,  tho 

mds  of  Germany,  and  Spain.     Nevertheless,  the  vine-growing 

.no-manufacturing  industries  are  still  in  their  infan<'y,  thougli 

,  Rowing  local  demand,  and  the  opening  up  of  a  market  in 

id,  where  the  vines  of  New  South  Wales,  in  common  wiih  those 

other  Australian  colonies,  have  obtained  some  appreciation,  the 

'»f  gni|>e  culture  in  this  countrj'  appears  to  be  fairly  assured. 

e>*eiit,    liowever,   the  production  of    the  whole   of    Australia   is 

ratively  insignificant,  as  will  appear  from   the  following  table, 

iir  the  vintage  of  the  world  for  1897  :  - 


('mmtn. 


Production  in 
Diillioii  mdlons. 


I 

Dia    

I •••• ...•• 

T 

kl  

IV 

* 

ine  Republic  

rUad 


728 
4Hr> 

447 

83 
12 
66 
62 
56 
:Ai 
47 
40 
33 
30 
28 


r 


(.'oantrj-. 


I 

j'    (jrreece  .. 

i'     Balgaria 


PrmluGtion  in 
million  pilIonK. 


27 


Servia 

United  States 

Brazil 

Australia    


Azorrs,     C!auarie8«     and. 
."         Madeira  

!    Tunis  I 


,■     (yapi>  Colony 

li     Mexico    


24 
20 
10 

8 
() 

;"» 
4 


l'     Pei-sia 


Total. 


2,3.51 


*  vine  was  planted  in  the  early  days  of  cf»lonisiition  in  New  South 
a,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  182^^  that  vine-growing  and 
mikiDgiiuLy  be  said  to  have  l>een  fairly  established,  hi  that  year 
)uhy  returned  from  Europe  with  a  large  coUectifin  t»f  cuttings  fnmi 
KHt  oelebnited  vineyanhi  of  France,  8puin,  the  Valley  of  tlie  Hhinf, 
9iher  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  and  planted  on  his  estate 
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at  Kirktoii,  in  the  Hunter  lliver  diKtrict,  a  vineyard,  which  haj 
tin;  nursery  of  the  principal  vineyanls  of  the  colony.  Sttnie 
afterwards  tlie  vine  was  planted  in  the  Murray  River  Valley  ai 
other  districts,  and  was  found  to  Hourish  ho  luxuriantly  thi 
manufacture  of  wine  received  considerable  attention.  For  a  time 
tner,  the  i)rospect8  of  this  in<lustry  seemed  very  discouraging,  ai 
production  was  considerably  diminished,  owing  partly  to  the  waD 
mai'k(^t,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  wine-makers,  many  of 
wei'(>  not  vignen)ns  by  training,  possessed  only  a  limited  knowlei 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  pnxluced  at  Hi*st  an  article  of  inferii 
unsaleable  (luality.  Tn  the  principal  vineyards  in  the  Valleys  < 
Murray  and  Hunter  Rivers,  however,  neither  pains  nor  money  hat 
s])ar(Hl  to  introduc(>  skilled  labour,  and  to  put  up  pi'esses,  vats,  and 
manufacturing  appliances  of  the  most  approved  kinds. 

The  rt suits  of  such  intelligent  ti-eatment  liecame  a]>pai-ent  when 
wci'rt  awarded  to  th(;  wines  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  Paris  Exhi 
«if  isjH.  followed  bv  an  unbroken  series  of  successes  at  the  Exhil 
of  Philadelphia,  Sydney,  Mellx)urne,  and  Amsteixhim  ;  and  still 
recently  at  the  1  ndian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in  Ixmdon.  But  no 
was  the  general  excellence  of  tin*  wines  of  the  ci^lony  more 
reco^^nisrd  than  at  the  Bordeaux  Exhibition  of  iSi^^^.  There,  i 
principal  centre  of  the  wine  trade  of  the  world,  some  of  the  wii 
X<*w  South  Wah's  wrre  classed,  by  the  most  c»om}M*tent  judges,  i 
ijite;;f»ry  of  iirmitls  Vins^  and  their  value  fully  appreciated 
i'sral)lisl.itMl.  Again,  at  the  World's  Fair,  held  in  lsO.'{,  at  Ch 
an  inteM-national  jury  <)f  exj)erts  ])ronounced  the  wines  of  New 
Walrs  to  be  iMjual  to  many  of  the  Hnest  viticultuial  pnKluctions  c 
notiMl   winegrowing  countries  of   Southern    Euroj»e.     The  ojiinio 

♦  'Xpr«'>^;'d.  howcvrr,  that  the  practice  of  lalM-lling  Australian  wine 
KuiMiM-aii  nanus  was  to  be  deprecated,  as  t  he  v  possesses  1  manyexi 
Mn<l  (li^linetivr  eliaraeterislies  sulliciently  j>ecnliar  to  justify  the 
tioii  of  a  new  an<l  descriptive  system  of  classification. 

N<»i witli<tiinding  the  wirniing  of  exhibiti<»n  miilals  and  i 
approval,  the  exj)oit.  uf  the  wines  of  the  colunv  has  not  yet  rt 
an  important  tigiire.      .\nioni:  other  causes  v»liii-h  retanl  the  acce| 

•  it"  Au-ilrali;in  wines  by  Kn.u'lisb  niarkets,  may  1h»  mentioned  the  pi 
of  sliippini:  till-  j)ro(luet  at  too  early  an  age,  and  the  imposes 
of"  obtnininuT  from  the  *»liippers  details  resiH*ctin»^  the  vintage  •' 
pMjticiilar  wine.  It  is,  nmri-oxer.  alleged  that  when  certain  ship 
«>f  wine  arrived  in  Kmrl.ind  tliev  were  often  so  Iwidlv  hxjked 
a-%  t«»  be  actually  un*»ound  before  beini;  shown  to  the  wine  luer 
IforeiL'n  experts  tind  fault  also  with  the  meth«Ml  of  casking,  and  I 
m^Mid  the  preliminary  treatment  of  win»'  in  Australia,  sis  it  is  t 
in  r»or<leaux,  with  cimiI  cellarai:'*.  tinini;.  raeking,  and  bleudin 
two  years  and  a  half  t<i  thre*' yrar>  pr-ior  to  its  leaving  tliecountn 
doubt,  much  uf  the  success  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  wine^zp 
country  will  (h*])end  on  the  adoption  of  more  ;ulvanced  methcM 
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!ral  employ ment  of  European  experts  in  wine-niakin^,  and 
•riHe  of  the  vi^erons  in  properly  advertising  their  productions 
in^  them  saiiiciently  liefore  the  notice  of  the  Britifth  puV>lic. 
Ill  importfi  of  all  Australian  wines  into  the  United  Kingdom 
■d  by  t^e  Boaiti  of  Trade  returns  for  ten  years,  were  as  fol- 


OftHoni. 

233,000 
.307,000 
.314,000 
.382,000 
.461,000 


Year.  Gallons. 

1893 r>55,(XK) 

189t  399,00c 

1895 613,000 

1896 610,660 

1897 713,869 


^sihilities  (»f  the  wine  trade,  correlative  with  an  improvement  in 
un»,  may  b«»  appreciated  from  the  following  figures,  which 
I  sijmp  det*iil  the  imports  of  wine  into  the  United  Kingdom 
e  year  1897.     The  quantities  represent  both  wine  in  cask  and 


imtn< 


Gallons. 


Country. 


Gallons. 


6,605,077 

I  4,283,0.>4 

I  8,957,«'>05 

1    713,869 

691,002 

!  447,648 

391,708 


Uoited  States 

Madeira    

British  Sonth  Africa .. 
Other  countries  

Total  


178,539 

125,268 

10,221 

155,3aT 


17,559,284 


total  quantity  imported,  tliere  were  12,096,211  gallons  of  red, 
5,073  gallons  of  white  wine.  The  imf)orts  from  Fnince  com- 
(93,469  gallons  of  red,  and  2,211,608  gallons  of  white  wine ;  the 
rom  Portugal,  3,941,442  gallons  of  red,  and  16,063  gallons  of 
id  those  from  Spain,  2,337,669  gallons  of  I'ed,  and  l,94r),385 
I  white  wine. 

tms  have  been  much  exercised  recently  witli  the  problem  of 
irization  of  wines  for  export.  By  this  process  the  wines  are  sub- 
A  temperature  of  from  140**  to  150"  Fahrerdieit,  thereby  iixing 
etcristics  of  a  product,  annihilating  the  destructive  germs  that 
I  deterioration,  ami  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  rtnnvade 
the  experiments  in  this  direction  have   been   only 


be  seen  ipom  the  preceding  table  that  the  export  of  the  winrs 
both  Wales,  aboat  which  so  much  has  been  written,  does  not 
give  wy  enoonnging  results;  in  fact,  the  trade  is  a  ^e^y 
,  mad  has  decreased  from  54,143  gallons  sent  away  fnmi  the 
1891  to  23,936  g^kins  in  1897.     The  quantity  sent  last  year  to 
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the  United  Kingdom  dii^t  amounted  to  only  3,253  galhms,  or  ] 
gallons  less  than  tliat  exported  in  1893,  when  the  export  aiuounl 
17,941  gallons.  During  some  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  n 
sent  away  in  wood  from  the  Albury  and  Riverine  districts  to  the 
1  louring  colony  of  Victoria,  presumably  for  shipment  at  Melb 
In  1891,  when  th<^  export  of  the  wine  pniduced  in  New  South  ^ 
amounted  to  54,143  gallons,  the  trans-Murray  consignments  to 
38,548  gallons  of  the  quantity  exported.  This  intercolonial  c 
afterwards  dwindled  to  insigniticant  pn)portions,  but  is  again  Vjea 
noticeable,  while  the  direct  shipments  to  Europe  from  the  other  pi 
the  cok»iiy  are  declining. 

In  the  following  table  will  Ije  found  pailiculars  of  the  export 
in  wine  locally  pnKluced,  for  the  five  years  extending  from  IS 
1897  :— 


Countn*. 


1S93. 


lim. 


1895. 


1^196. 


United  Kingdom I 

Victoria 

New  Zealand 

India  and  Ceylon 

Queensland ^ I 

South  Sea  Islands \ 

Hritidh    New    Ciuineu,    Sin^poreJ 

Java,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the: 

Straits  Settlements,  and  Siam 

Tasmania,  South  Australia.  West- 

em  Australia,  and  Norfolk  Island 

New  Calodiinia 

.lapun,  China,  and  Hong  Kon^ 

Franco,   iWlgium,  (Icrmany,  Italy. 

and  Norway     

I'anadu  i\\u\  the  Tnitod  States 

Kgypt,    South     Africa,     tind      thi- 

JVlauritiub 

Total 


gallons. 

gallons. 

17,941 

12,038 

•JUS 

7.162 

i.m 

2,082 

1.002 

2,292 

1,761 

2,487 

1,363 

1,704 

4 

404 

1,^-) 

254 

gallons,    giillona.  p 


1,.->10 

103 
3(35 


379 

S67 

94 
023 


6,249 
4,156 
3,5^K) 
2,339 
2,239 
2,019 


619 

201 

88 
SO 


6,394 
5,636 
1,934 
442 
1,881 
3,496 


I 


67 


595 

2,(»2«> 
o 

26 

1,743 

8 


25,768  ,   30..SS6      21,557      24,177     t 


\hn'\\\iX  \\u'  yvar  v\n\rd  tho  31st  March,  1S63,  the  wine  prodoc 
Now  South  AVah's  nuNiMirod  1  U.s^s  ^jalluns :  in  18G0,  the  prodl 
iv:uIum1  ir.S,l-j:t  s:allon^  :  in  ls7t)  it  had  increased  toS:)1.749gri 
in  1  SS(j  tlio  priKJuci ion  w;is  only  .">.")5,470  jn^Hons ;  in  1896  it  ra 
SS.\r>7;)  gallons:  in  1M>7  it  w;i>i  7iM.2.'>r»  j^jilhms ;  while  the  yid 
IS'JS  >\  as  St'i  1,5 11  i;alhni>.  Tlu*  hii:liesi  production  was  obtained  in 
tho  iiuantity  totsilliiii;  i^.'M.rW-  trallons — (57,028  gallons  more  dl 
IsOS.  althouLrli  th«'  ar«':i  undtT  vim^s  for  wine-makinsr  in  the  Iftttfl 
wu'i  ^ivaiiT  l»y  .'Ml  aor*'^.  Viirni-nms  i-onsidtT  250  gallons  per  I 
;»oim1  yi«dd,  hut  thf  iworHu'o  yit'Kl  t«ir  New  South  Wales  raadNJ 
litrun'  only  in  one  yoar  siuoo  tin*  t'stahlishnient  of  the  indnstiyyH 


tbo  krentgft  yinM  [ler  acre  was  reooHetl  hs  263  gAlions. 
Etnt«iti«nt  nhows  tht!  progress  at  tlie  industry  since  1863  :- 
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Mean  tor  36  yeora 


figurvs  dbow  thai  tho  wiiie  in<!uBtry  hus  very  considerably 

during  Oi«  jieri^id  under  review,  the  total  arett  planted  being 

h\x  tinii's  what  it  was  in  the^year  1863,  when  it  sttrnd  at 

from  79.1  ncre*  fjf  which  gropes  were  gathei-ed  for  wine- 

lutal  prodootion   being  144,888  gollona.     The  years  lti7C, 

8,  1880,  1884.  and  1892  ahow  the  best  average  yields.     Tho 

tfof  iKneyanlii  in  1898  was  1,934.     The  avei-age  area  of  each 

H  4'2  AcrcM :    and  the  ai'en.  phinted  with  vines  still  in  uii 

ivr  xtAtewos  941  tunrcn. 

with  the  winn-nialcing  industry,  there  was,  during  the 
'"■8,  »  mnnufiictare  of  10,790  gallons  of  brandy,  which  was 
r«r,  distilled  for  coDBumption  as  such,  but  for  the  purpose  of 


IB  industry  I*  unquestionably  hampered  in  its  ilcvelopment 
diiD)^  including  phylloxerit  va»latrix,  nidium,  anthrucnose, 
lii-r  i»-ata.  Phylloxera  has  caused  some  damage  in 
the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  seriously 
[  tliP  •taliility  of  the  industry,  and  oocessitating  stringent 
ue^sanw.  It  has  Hppc>ared  also  in  some  vineyards  in  the 
even  Hills,  nnil  ParrauiatUt  districts,  but  so  fnr  without 
f  grttU  ravages,  although  some  sJarai  osista  among  wine- 
'  ■   g  it*  dovelopment  la  the  future.     The  knowledge  that 
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tiu8  pest  has  obtained  a  footliold  in  the  colony,  liowever  slij;;ht  i 
be,  has  certainly  btoppod  investment  in  vineyaixl  pi'opert-iea,  ai 
gi*eatly  daiiif>ed  the  enthuHiasm  «>f  tliose  intei'eHted  in  the  wine 
At  pmsent  the  afflicted  areas  are  cdniined  to  isolatCHl  |iatclies,  h 
is  quite  enough  to  cause  the  gravest  a[>prehension.  A  commisaic 
ap{)ointed  a  iaw  years  ago  to  refioi't  on  the  ap|ie.arance  of  the  d 
and  tlie  best  means  of  ])reventing  its  spreading  throughout  the  \m 
of  the  colony.  The  }>rolubition  of  the  importation  of  vine-cutting 
abroad  has  l>een  in  force  for  some  time,  and  the  destruction  of  in 
vineyards  lias  been  carried  out  under  th(^  dii'ection  of  the  Vine  D 
Board  ;  but  vignerons  i*eoommend  dii*ect  legisLitive  action  under  i 
stringent  Act  than  that  at  present  in  operation. 

In  oixler  to  julvance  the  interests  of  the  wine-gi-owing  indui 
New  South  Wales,  experts  odvist*  th(^  restriotioi^  of  the  ch<iioe  of 
to  a  few  wpll-ti'ied  and  sound  varieties,  cai-eful  fermentation,  tlie  j 
vation  Jts  far  as  possible  of  c-onstant  types,  attractive  bottling. 
.  ni(>derat<;  ]) rice  list  which  sliould  not  make  a  good  product  prohi 
A  compivhensi\(»  Wine  and  Fruit  Pest  Act,  anil  a  strictly  en 
Food  Adulteration  Act,  ai*e  also  dei^uuKl  necessjiry  ;  and,  for  x\ 
pose  of  perfecting  the  knowledge  of  vigiierons  in  the  nianufael 
wine,  it  i^  suggest eil  that  a  College  of  Viticultui-e,  i»n  a  basis  sim 
that  of  the  Agricultural  Collt;ge,  should  be  estHblished  for  the  p 
of  imparting  to  intending  wiDe-grow<'i's  a  cn])able  t mining.  Mean 
the  desire  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  application  of  the 
scientific  metlukls  in  connection  with  wine-making  and  the  genei 
tivation  of  the  vine,  and  to  successfully  combat  the  phylloxera  d 
has  Ird  to  the  appointment  of  an  ex)x.Tt  from  one  of  the  Eiu 
V'iticultural  ColK-ges.  Under  liis  direction  insi»ectt.>rs  liave 
constantly  en.rairt'«l  vigorously  dealing  with  int'ectj?tl  vincyanLs,  ax 
believed  that  the  .Ntejwi  taken  will  restrict  thr  disease  in  its  ra 
As;i  further  |noU.etion.  :i  largi*  i|uautity  of  phylloxera- resist  ant  ci 
have  l)i:en  obiJiiiieil  fr4)m  IVaiice  for  use  as  stticks  in  planting  vim 

T.\!JLK-(JjlAT'i:s    AND    li AISIN-FllUiTS. 

The  cultun'  of  ui-.-ipes  is  iioi  re;itncteil  to  tlie  pn^iuctioii  of  in 
the  ]»urposes  ot  winr  manufacture  only.  fi.>r  a  considerable  area  is  d< 
To  the  cuUi\ati(»u  oi  tal»le-gra}n's,  jKirlicularly  in  the  neighlx^urhi 
Sv<ln«*v,  and  in  iJvde,  PjiiTanialla,  iind  other  districts  of  C 
Cumlierland.  Tlie  extent  oi  count I'v  devoted  lAt  this  bnuich  > 
industry  in  1>1»-  o  comprised  'J.lil  1  acivs,  with  a  production  of 
t<ms  of  grapes,  gi\ing  an  averagt^  of  *27  tons  of  fruit  \ter  acn 
liSy7-«S  the  area  yielding  tal»l(f-gra|)es  had  incrfitswl  tt>  l\G49  acn 
the  average  yicfld  wiis  only  ir>  tons  per  acr«',  giving  a  total  prod 
of  IjSGU  tons  (;t  I'niit. 

So  far  no  ctVori  has  been  made  in  Nt>w  South  Wales  to  prepare 
fruits  for  foreign  eimsumption,  although  tht're  is  an  undoubted  pOM 
of  a  lai^e  exi)ort  trade  in  this  ilirection.      In    Victoria  and 


CITRUS  FRUITS,  -.-^ 

*,  settlements  have  been  founded  at  Mildura  and  Renmark  for 
oae  of  cultivating,  drying,  and  preuenHug  fruit  on  a  large  scale, 
•a  l(ioal  ami  an  export  trade,  similar  to  the  industry  as  it  is 
ii  ill  California,  where  the  lands  are  artificially  iri-i^ated,  and 
Ui  of  natun*  are  seconded  by  tht'  discoveries  of  moil<*rn  scienci^ 
leiits  ma<le  in  (Irying  grapes  and  cuiTants  of  Austnilian  culture 
t  with  success  in  the  London  markets,  and  experts  have  declared 
uct  to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  New  South  Wales  is,  }x»rha|)S, 
re  favourably  aituated  for  the  prosecution  of  this  industry  than 
the  sister  colonies,  and  '^ith  the  extension  of  st»ttlenn*nt,  and 
ti2  u«t  of  cultivation  of  such  pnKlucts  as  are  more  cheaj)ly  i^mwn 
and  more  suitably  climatic  part*  of  the  world,  the  building  up 
ire*  export  trailft  in  niisins,  muscatels,  dried  curniuts,  tigs,  and 
iplea  pe<'uliar  to  the  Lsles  of  the  Levant  and  the  (inx-iau  )»enin- 
y  c«  »nfi<  lently  1m»  expected. 

CiTKUS   FlJUITS. 

ultivatimi  of  the  orange  and  the  lemon  lias  beoruiie  one  of  the 
I  incbisrries  nf  the  districts  surnmnding  the  metn-jmlis.  The 
nsre  irnjves  wei-e  planted  near  the  town  of  Pamnuatt.i,  .lud  soon 
i»tlie  neighlnmring  districts  of  Hyde,  Pennant  Hills,  Line  Oove, 
leiif  Centnd  ('umlK»rlan<l,  the  vallevs  of  the  Mawkesburv  and 
Kiver»<,  and  tlie  slopes  of  the  Kurrajong  Mountains. 
sties  relating;  t«i  this  branch  of  fruit  culture  ar<»  available  only 
e  vejir  1S79.  At  that  date  the  ai'ea  un<ler  f)rani'es  and  lemons 
»nle<l  as  4,2^7  aci'es  ;  this  had  increas«Ml  in  1S!)S  to  l.'».l^l.'l  ;ieres, 
ig  a  pn»fliictive  aiva  of  10,097  acix*s,  with  a  yield  anmunting  to 
K)  dozen  oranges,  Tn  1894,  from  a  productive  avoa  of  8,001 
f*arlv  101  million  ilozen  oran^jes  were  obt:iini?d  ;  but  tin'  last  few 
have  b(?fii  unfavourable  to  the  orcbardists.  Tt  is  i^liniatcd 
T  ;i.000  <lozeii  of  fruit  Ui  the  acre  can  be  obtained  in  an  avemire 
nmi  fair  sized  trees  in  full  Waring,  and  it  is  tberefoii'  probjililo 
*  figures  retnrne<l  by  the  gi'owei'S  includt;  the  pr(Klurtion  «»f  a 
nble  nundrti'r  of  vounj;  trees.  The  nunilMM*  nf  oran iSeries  culti- 
uring  tlie  year  lS97-i<  was  2,102,  a?ul  <»f  these  the  nverage  area 
r  JvG  -icres.  The  state  of  the  industry  in  each  vear  since  1^79 
I  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 

ndin^                       Area  of  Onnisrcries.  I    Voar  ondinir  Aix-.i  rif  or^ni.'orios. 

in-h.  Acrm.  •  j    31st  March'.  Arr?-. 

4,287        ;        1889  «...  lo,s.->l 

r>,106         ,         1S9U  IKStU 

r>,939                 1891   11,2.SS 

rt.301                 18JW  1I.M7«» 

«,7ir>                 1893  11  !.".s 

7.268                 1894  11. '.!♦;: 

6,911                 18»r>  1-J.-2m; 

7,733  is% n.:»">'i 

7,920        ,         18f»7  l-*.t'."» 

8,875        I         1898  i:{.i'i;i 
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The  production  of  omnges  has  already  attained  such  pix>poriions  ikl 
the  gniwers  are  obliged  to  seek  markets  abroad  for  the  disposal  (i  tU 
produce,  as  the  demand,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  th^  adjaei 
colonies,  is  in  some  seasons  exceeded  by  the  supply.  Ettbrts  havti 
late  IxMMi  made  to  open  up  a  market  in  England,  as  the  fruit  can] 
delivered  in  London  at  a  time  when  the  supply  of  oranges  fixim  &pi 
and  other  countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere  has  ceased.  An  expi 
mentul  shipment  of  New  »South  Wales  oranges  was  made  by  the  Bmi 
of  Exports  in  the  course  of  189G,  the  result  being  generally  regardedl 
very  satisfactory.  The  fruit  were  landed  in  London  in  the  montkl 
iSepteni)>or,  when  the  market  was  rather  bare,  the  season  for  Deniftil 
Valencia  oranges — whicli  form  tlie  chief  supply  of  the  metropolM 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  Octol)er  and  lasting  till  the  end  of  Jh| 
The  i*>acking  was  generally  good — the  appearance  of  the  fruit  which  wij 
well  and  tinnly  packed  in  white  paper  was  declared  to  be  satisfactoq 
but  th(^  agents  in  whose  hands  the  shipment  was  placed  for  dispsi 
recomtneuded  tlie  use  of  tissue  paper  only  for  packing,  and  ll 
avoidiince  of  soft  shavings,  sand,  and  pumice  dust.     Of  the  1,740 


15  w(.TC  taken  in  the  liold  of  the  mail  steamer  "  Ophir/'  and  tU 
opened  uiisjitisfactorily.  The  remaining  1,725  cases  were  carried  in i 
cold-stoi-ago  chanil>ei*s  of  the  vessel,  and  the  freight  was  c«>nseqiiflBl 
very  high,  averaging  for  the  whc»le  shipment  3s.  lid.  per  case.  Dofl 
this  iKijLvy  charge,  however,  a  net  proHt  of  £143  10s.  7d.  was  cleMI 
on  the  ti-ansaction,  equal  to  a  return  of  14*7  per  cent.  The  fmitci 
£487  lOs.  6d.;  freight  amounted  to  £343  13s.  4<1.,  and  other  chargai^ 
£1  ns  12s.  Id.  ;  m.iking  a  total  sum  of  £999  15s.  1  Id.,  which  was  redofll 
to  £90,^  -Is.  7d.  by  returns  from  the  sale  of  culls,  etc  The  oram 
realised  £1,195  l.i^s.  Cd.,  from  which  fell  to  l>e  detlucteil  £84  Os.  ll 
for  conniiissiou  and  chargt's  in  Tj<>ndon,  leaving  the  pnieeeds  I 
£1.111  15s.  2(1.,  or,  as  alreaily  slated,  £143  10s.  7d.  in  excess  of  d 
tot;d  cost. 

Encouraged  by  the  suect'ss  of  this  shijnnent  by  the  B^iard  I 
Exports,  business  on  a  much  larger  scale  was  attempted  by  merchMl 
during  ls97,  al)out  .*W),000  cases  being  shipi>ed  by  various  steanfl 
durini^'tlie  seaa(»n  ;  but  from  som«»  oau.se,  as  yet  imperfetrtly  ascertain^ 
no  less  than  four  out  of  six  cargoes  wen?  found  to  have  suffen 
daniaifo  to  surh  an  extent  tjjai  serious  lossj^s  weitj  incurn*d.  Ew 
the  n'jH»rt  of  tlio  exju^-t  who  superintended  the  uniiackiag,  ■ 
who  spi'jiks  in  strong  tcnns  of  the  conditions  umler  which  the  bl 
was  carried,  the  inference  is  that  ]»roj)er  cai*e  was  not  taken  with  ll 
cargo<'s,  and  that  heating  and  decay  ensued  as  the  result  of  Buljl 
tion  to  wnmg  temperature.  The  condition  of  the  fruit  also  poiaA 
to  earel(>ss  )ian<lling  on  the  ]»ai't  of  senders,  on  whom  it  may 
impH'sscd  that  it  is  «juite  useless  to  send  to  I^mdon  any  other  ll 
tirst-class  fruit,  jin)perly  cut,  cureri,  and  handled,  and  carried  ii 
temperature  low  enough  to  prevent  ]>reniatun^  ri])ening  and  eonaei|li 
rapid  di^*ay.     The  fact  hiis  been  estahlished,  however,  that  under  piv 
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Soath  Wales  f;towent  can  laud  fruit  in  gi>od  order 
Suwd  to  make  furtlicr  «xperini(»ils  during  the  approochingl 

xMJrt  ni  omngns,  in  view  of  the  [lossilulities  of  a  large  I 
[Will,  RW)-  tie  Haiti  tn  be  in  itn  infancy.     Oeiiortilly  8{iraking»l 
writb  thn  other  coloniex  has  not  met  with  very  great  succei^fl 
itnpfrfect  sweating  and  bad  packing.     Experts  deulurE;  that  ii 
J-U8  fmitD  fur  export,  the  »hruik^[e  in  not  mor«  than  fpcjin  1 5  Ui 
nl..  and  that  to  pluck  cr<jps  in  Junt?  and  July  Jind  aii  treat  them 
rt'lieuM  the  tree  of  a  buiilen  of  fruit  duruif[  the  periikl  when 
pn-jMiriiig,  hut  ohviatea  thn  glutting  of  thi>  lociil  market 
-ipEtiul  product.    If  the  fruit  is  suffered  to  hung  until  December, 
■n  till-  tivn  Is  rxcessite,  and  ita  ^■ilJllity  ia  seriously  impaired.  I 
irer,  Htat'tl  that  the  neglect  r.in  the  |w,rt  of  gniwers  of  titrua  1 
Now  Soalli  Wtiles  to  pull  and  prepare  the  early  priMluut  haal 
a  the  leniuus  grown  in  this  wlony  iNiiag  driven  out  »f  thaA 
F  Tictum  and  New  Znaluitd  hy  cured  Sicilian  uml  Mildurit'l 
III  1897  the  ttitjU  exp'irt  of  oranges  wiu  estiiuated  at  0,500,000 1 
lie  atritigcnt  regulations  enforced  iiy  all  the  colonies  with  the  4 
ptitventing  the  mtroiluction  of  fruit  pests  have  militated  ff 
ue  intercolonial   trade,  hut  the  permiHxion  now  given  to  land  J 
hich  havti  been  treated  with  the  fumes  of  hydroeyanio  acid  J 
opened  the  |>orl«,  and  with  the  eradication  of  the  insect  andl 
Bsia  an  era  of  pronjierity  may  be  opened  up  to  fruit-gro« 
art)  now  Iming  marlo  to  establish  co-operative  cordial  factories  \ 
>l>}Vctof  making  (irangc  winos  and  lii]ueurs  from  the  windtiiJIs.:! 
f  fniits ;   anri  if  measures  be  taken  to  handle  the  fruit  forcT 

I  cooperative  lines  also,  and  to  have  the  curing,  grading,  and  I 
loiie  under  expert  supervision,  the  future  of  the  ti-ade  will  bo 
atpei.'iaUy  if    llie  worn-out   trees  be  gradually  replactxl   with 
icko,  and  ilut-  consideration  given  tii  systematic  metho<U  of 

II  and  fertilixiiigi  It  is  hopnl  idso  that  in  time  there  may  be 
d,  in  onfun-ition  with  the  orangeriea  of  New  South  Wales, 
irin  for  ihp  preparation  of  candiorl  citron,  orange,  and  lemon 

«ll  OK  of  oils  and  owmnceH  of  citrus  fruits,     The  eryatallisa- 
tndarins  mny  likewise  be  an  industry  of  protitahle  future 
\;  nm\    with  the  intriKluction    and  aoclimatiaation   of  tha 
iige  there  nhouhl  l>e  no  rea-son  why  Sydney  should  noi 
the  pttiductiou  of  marmalade.     Unfortunately,  the  proverbial  I 
1  of  tht^  Briton  t*i  the  culture  of  any  fruit,  cereal,  or  fabrio- 
mwn  111  tlie  rliniatic  zone  of  his  native  land,  has  hitherto   ! 
opnrntod  ugain.st  the  introduction  of  many  vegetable  staples 
periramt  mu\   experience   have  amply   demonstrated  would   I 
xurianity  in  Australia,  to  thea^Kantngehoth  of  the  individnnl  I 
oimintliiity. 
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-OrcnAKDs  AND  Fruit  Gabdehb. 

For  some  yeai"s  past  there  has  been  but  little  increase  in  the  ai 
urult-!-  «jrchiin].s  and  fniit  pirdens.  In  l^*89-90,  the  year  when  on 
anrl  I.inrl  under  cultivation  to  dessert  and  other  fruits,  exdoa 
4>r:ini;eries  and  vineyards,  were  first  distinguished  from  gardens  di 
to  the  cultivatiim  of  vegetables  and  general  market-garden  pr 
the  total  area  sfi  tilled  amounted  to  lS,^l()7  acres,  and  of  this  arm 
iicres  WJTP  viituaK^l  in  the  metropolitan  county  of  CumberiuM 
the  a^ricultund  year  ended  31st  ^iarch,  1898,  the  area  sin 
cultivated  ainountnl  to  31,019  acres,  showing  an  increase  darn 
eight  years  of  1 2, 1  ry2  acres.  The  area  under  orchards  and  fnrit  gi 
in  the  aiunty  of  Cuml)erland,  including  Iwith  pmductiTe  and  1 
ductiv(»  holdings,  is  now  13,964  acres,  or  an  increase  of  6,797  aa 
the  rigures  of  1?*90.  Notwithstanding  this  advance,  the  fmit-p 
tion  of  New  South  Wales  is  still  far  behind  the  demands  of  hica 
sumption.  Tlic  colony,  therefore,  is  obliirpd  U»  imp<»rt  large  quan 
the  gn-ater  part  <»f  which  could  be  .successfully  grr)wn  witliin  it 
br>un«|jiries.  I>f»aving  out  of  the  (juestinn  the  considerable  impwt 
ni  trnpi<-al  fruits  t'l-oni  Fiji,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Queei 
(and  sonic  varieties  could  most  certainly  l>e  culti%*ated  in  the  ti 
TK)rtion  of  New  South  Wales),  the  intrtsluctifm  of  fruit  from  t 
ii*  still  gn*atly  in  «»x<*ess  of  the  moderaiely-estimate<l  pnssibiHt 
local  ])rcKluctioii. 

Tli«i  foUowin:^  tal)l«»  shows  the  ai-ea  under  orchanls  and  fruit-ga 
fxciusivc  of  orangeries  and  \ineyaixls,  tog<jther  with  the  t4»tAl  vi 
I'acli  year's  yield,  tor  the  p*ri<Kl  duriiii;  which  statistics  relative  1 
cultivation  liave  heen  collecteil  :    - 
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10 
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S.'SiS 
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S 
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•JO.fi.'C) 

S.M.") 

L>.S,7S0 
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G 
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S.:)iM 

•  tmrn,*  ■•III 

1      "1.59.710 

6 

KMIS 

L».S,1Mk"i 

7,or)4 

.31,019 

i       1  jr),.VM 

6 

From  tlie  fnn'iiiiini:  tai»le  it  will  Ik*  situ  that  the  value  <.f  tb 
prcKhiction  was  liiL'liest  iluiini:  tin-  se;i«.on  iStL'^,  but  the  appnia 
averaiii'  \aliH'  ]»v  ;h-it  wa^-  IiIlIm  '■■t  t'«M'  the  year  ISOl.  The  a^lici 
seasnti     ISlMi    slinwnl   ;i    (Ircjijif    iii    tlir    valui"  of    the  total  produCl 

tinhards   and    iVuit    u'.inltii-   nf    i'lLT,*)*^   from   that    of   the    pi 
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.  to  £66,639  fnan  that  of  1894,  ami  to  £98,690  from  that  of 
Vf^txr  1S93;  while  the  apprr>xunate  avrraj^  value  per  acre  of  tlu* 
jji  (lecliiiecl  by  £1  16s,  from  that  of  1^95,  and   by  £6   19s.  from 

nt  1S91,  the  year  .shi> wing  the  l)est  returns  in  tliis  n»sj>ect.  In 
r.  however,  there  was  an  improvement  to  tl)e  extent  of  .i'28,9>*0 
he  total  value,  and  of  6h.  per  acre  in  the  avera;:re  value :  anil  the 
I  pnKluction  and  avera^  value  were  only  a  trifle  lover  in  the  s«?jiison 
^.  Thi*  appn>ximate  avei-age  annual  value  for  the  nine;  veal's 
mlini;  fnmi  1S90  to  1898  was  £9  10s.  per  acre.     Jl  will  be  noticed 

while  there  has  been  an  adviuiee  in  the  pnxluctive  aiea,  that 
rit>e<I  as  not  liearing  appears  to  have  remainwl  for  several  years 
Mt  stJit  ioiijiry  ;  the  total  amount  of  new  land  put  under  orchaixl  and 
t  cn»p.s,  « it  her  than  oi-an^^es,  lemon.s,  and  fjrajH's,  durin;^  the  ei;;^ht 
r»  endeil  Jllst  March,  189S,  wjis,  however,  reeonh^l  as  9,6.')-  acres, 
in  avi*ni«re  of  1,206  acres  per  annum.  The  su]> joined  statement 
rs  tfie  aiiioiiFit  of  acreage  of  the  productive  area  under  fruit-gardens 

orohnrds  for  each  of  the  nine  years  under  notice,  the  acreaije 
ed  irt.>ni  year  to  year  from  areas  previously  not.  beariiii;,  and  the 
•  l.in«l  put  «  acli  8eas«m  under  this  fonn  of  cultivation-: — 
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n      I 
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3,48S 

1,075 

2,250 

713 
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'113 

370 

^1,470 

0,G52 


4..VJ5 
0.274 
7,424 
S,1<W 
7,«><« 
S.2."»S 
S.145 
.s,r)-24 
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ls,{S<)7 
22,355 
24,rJ30 
26,280 
2<).003 
20,723 
2s,7.so 
32.555 
31.010 


(ionu  out  of  rnltivurion. 


n»ni  tlie  tijrures  jiLst  given  it  will  be  seen  that  1>,02.'5  atr«'s  have  hevn 
fi\  to  the  pniductive  ai'ea,  durini^  the  pr-rind,  out  t»f  \KC)^i'2   a«'ns   of 
land  put  under  cultivation. 

iir  the  year  \t<07  the  value  of  the  imports  of  hananas,  prin<i pally 
1  Queensland,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  Fiji,  amounted  tf)  £71, •'»-.'» : 
ine-apples,  nearly  all  «»f  which  came  from  <^»ne«'nsland.  to  £.").ri:Jl>  ; 
ther  «n"een  fruit,  mostly  from  Tasmania,  to  £161.144  :  of  drir-d  and 
lierl  fruit — including  eun*ants  and  raisins  (£00,SlM»),  ilatrs  (  £  1  »'i. ;  li.^  >, 
anuts  and  other  edible  nuts — to  £133,705,  of  whiv^*!!  tlir   I'nitt'd 
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Kingdom  supplied  c£45,190  ;    an<l  of  l>ottled  fruits  and  fmit  boilfld 
in  pulp,  to  £11,31)0  ;  or  a  total  for  the  year  of  £383,201.     Fmm 
must  lie  dc*duoted  the  value  of  the  re-exports  of  foreign-^ppown 
fi-om  New  South  Wales  during  the  same  period  ;  and  this  amoon 
£40,090,  including  ^reen  fruits  of  various  kinds  t<»  tlie  value  of  £^,i 
Th(^  net  \'alue  of  the  importations  of  foreign-grown  fruit  into 
South  Wales  during  1897  was,  therefore,  £343,111,  or  £22,911  h^ 
than  in  the  pi-ee(Kling  year,  £124,15iS  higher  than  in  189o,  and  £14 
higher  than  in  1894.     The  exjM)rt  of  hxjally-grown  fruit  during! 
anU'Unted  in  value  to  £90,223,  wliich  was  almost  wholly  made  op 
green  fruit,  the  chief  customers  of  the  colony  being  Victoria,  Q 
land,   and   New  Zealand.      The  value  of  the  domestic  productioii 
the  agricultund  season  1 89 7-S,  including  oranges  and  grapes  for 
use,  mav  be  set  down  at  £281,000;  the  value  of  the  imports  fw 
year  1897  was  £383,201,  and  of  the  exports  [£130,313.      The 
e<msumption  of  fruit  for  the  year  was,  therefore,  valued  at  £534,1 
or  £1G,000  more  than  that  of  1890.      The  c^olonv's  ccmtributioa 
fruit  to  its  own   wants  was  valued  at  £191,000 — an  amount  sh' 
a  (hvrease  of  £7,000  from  the  figures  for  1896. 

If  t<i  the  n^Kults  just  given  be  added  the  net  imports  of  canned 
jams  and  jellies,  ginger,  and  other  pi*esi*rves  of  foreign  prrxluetiuD, 
U'ilann*  of  <*xchange  in  fruit  c<»mm(K]ities  will  l)c  further  modififll 
The  net  iiiijiorts  of  these  connmKlities  may  lie  set  down  for  1894  J 
£14,410  :  for  1895  at  £8,030  ;  for  1896  at  £28,220;  and  for  1897 1 
£28,000.  The  imports  for  local  consumption  of  all  fruits  and  fal 
jUNMlmts.  fresh,  dried,  cainied,  caudic^l,  ]^reserved,  lx»il«xl,  in  pulp,  tf 
lM)tth'<l,  would  amount,  in  1894.  to  £2lU.8.'^8:  in  189.1,  t<i  £158.797;  i 
1890,  t.)  £248,328  ;  and  in  1897,  to  £281,488.  -n  sum  which  is  tftrtt 
larLjf'.  in  viow  of  the  colony's  natural  resources  Inith  tif  soil  and  fl 
«liiiiate.  It  must  be  admitted  that  New  South  Wales  is  far  in  therfll 
as  a  fiuit-i>ro(lnciin;  couutrv.  and  the  names  of  the  lands  fn^in  whid 
she  ihM'ivi's  so  lar;;e  a  ]>ortii»n  of  the  fruits  and  fniit-pnxlucts  lociiH 
consuiiM'd  an*  ci»nvincing  uf  the  fact,  s**eing  the  range  of  climate ui 
varying  (|ualiti<>s  of  soil  ])oss«'>s«*(l  by  the  colony,  which  are  in  inu] 
casts  ;iUo  i(hMiti<.al  witli  tlmsj'  of  tin*  fruit-imfRirting  cimntries  mrt 
tioni'il,  that,  with  sonjc  t\*\v  t'Xivptions.  thrre  could  bt^  pitxluceil  all  th 
fruit  <lo:iiait(li'd  for  loral  roiisuniption. 

Friiili:r<»wt*rs,  howrvfr,  may  look  bryon<l  the  pmspect  of  suppljfllj 
till'  roiintrv's  riM|uirtMU4>nts  in  fruit  pro«lucts  with  those  locally  grwn 
Tin*  Muri's**  whiih  has  attfudcd  the  ex|M)rt  of  fruit  from  Tasmaniala 
shown  nivhmli.Nts  in  this  colony  that  tiiey  may  find  it  more  profitiU 
to  ju'riKv  with  a  vii-w  to  fxportini:  to  Euvrland  than  to  place  their  pPOiW 
in  a  irluttt'd  market  at  home  :  anil  it  nreds  onlv  a  few  successes  in  Londoi 
to  cauM'  a  dc\  elopment  ••!  the  Tradi'.  I  >urini:  the  j>ast  few  years  thednH 
fruits  pit'jianil  at  MiUlura  havi*  madt*  a  good  impression  in  EngW 
and  demonstnit»*d  the  possibility  of  ]in>titable  trade,  provided  all* 
primary  conditions  of  careful  curing  and  packing  are  scrupulooily iV 
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ktingly  fulfilled.  Victoria  has  recently  opened  up  an  cxperi- 
exportation  of  apples  to  Java  and  Singapore  ;  and  shippei-s  in  the 
curing  colony  consider  that  they  have  discovered  an  ideal  packing 
kl  in  the  shredded  bark  of  tlie  tea-tree,  which  has  been  used  also 
«^at  success  as  a  packing  medium  for  passion-fruit,  consignments 
latter  having  reached  London  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
here  are,  indeed,  great  possibilities  in  tlie  matter  of  an  export  trade 
,  not  from  New  South  Wales  alone,  but  fn)m  all  the  Australasian 
If  when  shippers  have  learnt  how  to  dry  and  pack  their  consign- 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  soundness  and  ])reservatioii  of 
during  the  voyage.  At  present,  as  the  wine-growin<]r  interest. 
it  industry  has  suffered,  not  so  much  from  lack  of  foreign  appre- 
and  interest,  as  from  the  inexperience  of  those  engaged  in  th(^ 

subjoined  table  shows  the  productive,  non-l)earing,  and  total  area 
rultivution  to  dessert,  table,  and  preserving  fruits,  exclusive  of 
oranges,  and  lemons,  together  with  the  totjil  value  of  the  season's 
^  the  average  value  of  the  yield  per  acre,  and  the  imniljer  of 
tors  engaged,  arranged  according  to  the  geographical  divisions 
lich  the  colony  has  been  divided  for  purposes  of  comparison  : — 
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Ot  tlie  total  area  under  fruit  orchards  in  New  South  Wales. 
twa  thinls  are  situated  in  the  coastal  belt<,  and  nearly  ane^half  ii 
roetiftpolitan  county  of  Cumberland.  While,  however,  the  merem^ 
total  value  of  production  diniinish  progressively  with  each  divin 
the  colony  westward  from  the  coastal  belt,  the  average  yield  par 
is  highest  in  the  westom  plains  and  on  the  western  slope,  llie 
area  under  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  New  South  Wales  is  53,045  acm. 
this  extent  of  land,  31,019  acres  are  under  orchard  fruits,  13,943] 
are  under  citrus  fruits,  an<l  8,083  acres  are  under  grape  Wxies. 


Floriculture, 

Statistics  roj^ardiiif;  this  branch  of  agriculture  luive  not  yet 
oollecteil,  although  there  are  nunienms  nurseries,  l)esides  private  ^m^ 
in  the  nietn^politan  county,  in  wliich  ilowers,  plants  and  onumM 
trees  and  shrubs  are  cultivated  purely  in  the  interests  of  oumn 
The  climate  of  Sydney  is  wann  and  humid,  and  splendid  varietal 
hydniii^<*iis,  orchids,  azaleas  pelartroniuins,  IxiuvaitliaK,  gladioli,  d 
anthemunis,  dahlitus,  <(loxinias,  rhoduleiulnms,  and  many  other  sy 
of  decorative  tloni,  an*  cultivated  with  success.  Tlie  coastal  bush  li 
and  tlic  valleys  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  ics  different  n*ache8» 
<»xpl«»rcfl  for  varic^^ated,  tree,  and  stag-horn  ferns,  ami  their  salefi 
an  active  ^mrt  of  the  ]netro])olitan  liorticulturist'.s  business.  I 
<lcniz<*n.s  of  the  fon-sts  an^l  ridges  as  the  tiger-lily,  the  wanitah, 
stonocajjuis,  the  tlanncl-tlower,  the  Star  of  Dethloheui,  the  Christ; 
bush,  1  lie  wattle-blossom,  aiul  tlic  Christnias-l»ell  are  gathered  bv  itine 
flowcr-\  iMulors  and  hawked  at  I  lit*  comers  of  strtMMs,  iM'sides  h 
pn»fiirnl)lt*  in  the  nurscrirs  and  sli«ipsol  ilorists. 

Hrt-eutlv  tlowiTs  have  attractinl  attcniion  as  tin"'  basis  of  an  iixlu 
similar  to  that  carritMl  nn  \u  tho  (/haixncl  Inlands  und  in  <litrei*ent  } 
of  Fran<^c  and  (icrnianv,  \  iz.,  fli.w«T-<Mihiv;iii«m  tor  tlit*  manufai-tui 
sr«Mil  -  an  industry,  hnwt'ViT.  likt*  otlnis  nitMitioncd  \u  ibis  clia] 
whirli  awaits  (lr\ rlo)niHMii  in  a  inure  or  less  distant  fniun*. 
extraction  oi  perfumes,  lM)\vcvcr,  received  attontii.u  in  New  Si 
Wales  as  earlv  as  the  vear  l-'^TC,  when  excellent  saninles  were  made 
sold  in  Svdnev  ;  and  tliat  the  tl«»ral  i)r<«luots  of  the  colonv  have 
I  wen  (leenied  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  shown  by  the  fact  till 
1S7()  Dr.  l*iesM\  of  th"  celc]>r:itetl  I'ri'nch  tnni,  offen»<l  premi 
whi«li  were  placcil  at  the  <lis|io>al  nf  the  [^niMon  S<K*iety  i)f  Aril 
s<'\en  yeai's,  for  (he  jinnlnctinn  uf  nttuof  lierifumt^t,  otto  of  rosflli 
of  "n  I  lowered  butti'r  i»r  fat,  fr(»ni  ci'rtain  i»f  the  Ibitisli  jKisseflB 
Australia  beini:  nne  of  the  countries  nientimicil.  There  was,  how 
no  respiniM*  fiom  tiie^e  culnni«'s  to  ijiis  otli-.-.  Aln»nt  twelve  vean 
Dr.  PicNse  ]i;iid  a  vi'-it  lo  Sv«lnev,  and,  vjth  the  view  of  obtaini 
supply  of  niat«»rial  for  thr*  business  of  his  lirni,  spriit  S4»ine  time  i 
atteni]»i,  Inith  i>n  the  ]ilatforni  and  iti  the  ]»ress,  to  start  the  inds 
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i>u    lu£  retum    htimt'    krpt   the 
L>ru  tn  tliL- ww.ipofitfrs.     In  all  prutmbilitjr, 
ry  &u-tu  ut   UiiBolly,  in   V'i(.-t<>riii,  still   I 
vitoi  his  tnisBioo.    ThUfariu  extends  | 
i^a  ictiidrat  of  the  iluti-ict  who  ti 
M  ■■■nil  1 1  that  Dol  only  cuulil  New  I 
b  of  Dowen  prmincMl  Ld  Euroye,  but  ultH>  j 
i!<I  i-s((ttisite.     Tlte  iaatt«T  WHS  lakeu 
I  i-r  mitoK  time  i4gu,  mid  experimeiibi 
■.  ('(illBKe.     Very  HAtaiitcUiry  rusulUi 
"I  A  uuire  [Jtvasinj;  natui-e  the  opera- 
pnuL'ipal  plants  tui|MLble  uf  tit^atmcntkiv, 
Wil.I  Mint,  Poppemiint.  LaTemW,  "        ' 
irr,  MimeatttK,  (.k-mnvuiti.  Casein,   P{«ai)yroyf>l,  Violet, 
li^r"niiiiir  aitij    utbi-r    Oi-uDgv   trees,    uiul  Vuiy   (ithent,. 
' '  I   I>r.  PieaiiL-  one  of   the  iiiuHt  Jelii^iou-i  aiul 
1 1  th(>  bUiHHWtu  of  the  Hweet  uritngt?,  au  ^•enerally 
Tlit-re  is  every  witauu  tii  hope  that  iu  ilutt 
|,rtiiu].    n,.j..-.iTy  will  bt-  il*;velc.pe(l  in  New  Sonth  Wains. 
Iportnttuns  nt  prrfuiiic»  lunl  ;ierfume<I  watM'.t  tuU)  the  coUiiiy 
yvw  1(*97  wrpc  viUnrd  «  about  £1^,000. 
n«rf«r<i<>«^  r«|i;r''T  iluit  ili.- .-.iTiy's  b«tutifol  nutivA  do™  is 
'  i<'^,  in  formliLg  the  stApk>of  J 
I  s  on  diurches  ttod  other  | 
:  ii-lotids  in  the  tieti^tiuui 
'I  t.o  furoiah  attntetions  t 
=,  tile  weU-meuniui;  ilecorntora  of 
•ly  plucking  the  blooiu»  they  require  for 
M  A'M|[»vi,  toAT  thiiii]  out  by  the  r<HJts,  aiid  ci'eute  u  waste  wbern 


Vi 


Oils  J 


I  Ea&ESCEs. 


\tbe  prapArntitA  of  Mii:Aly}>tns  oil  ami  essence,  deult  with  in 

tr  oti  fofvstry,  and  the  pixilwliilitiea  of  the  estublialunent  uf 

5  t.r  il.'W.'r  iii)ture  for  iJie umkinii;  of  eceiita,  referred  t«>  in  the 

i.'hapt«i',  there  are  a  number  of  as  yet  uiitltt- 

'  M-ture  ut  ve^^etiiUe  uiht  aiid  esaencua,  capable   ' 

itjoi).     Chief  uf  tke&e  u.i«  the  culture  i>f  the.   : 

,  nnd  linseed.      Oil  uf  leiuuns  aud  eaneace  ut 

x»  AlcKitiiy  £a»ii  tuuchiKl  upuii  in  tliat  juirt  of  Uiis  iihufter 

Its  id  atniH  iniits,  uod,  thorafurc,  require  uo  further  refer- 

■s  baan  atlefuplal  iu  Nt^w  South  WnJus  iu  the  culture  of  the,  . 
_ib  Hat  •■nly  yivlilh  n  particuiarly  vulnnblp  oil,  but  the  fruit  of,  i 
I  &  fuklct,  auuslilutw  a  hi^ly  pruti  table  article  uf  cuninierce.  i 
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In  the  future,  however,  its  cultivation  will  be  stimulated  by  a  g: 
local  demand.  In  South  Australia,  where  the  olive  is  rapidly  becoi 
staple,  and  where  considerable  areas  have  been  placed  under  the 
10s.  a  gallon  for  the  oil  has  Ijeen  received  by  the  growers.  The  a 
climate  of  New  South  Wales,  in  districts  where  the  range  of  tei 
ture  is  similar  to  that  of  the  olive-growing  countries  which  bord 
JVIediterranean,  should  be  no  less  favourable  to  the  culture  of  thi 
than  the  soil  and  climate  of  South  Australia ;  in  fact,  they  are  d 
by  some  enthusiasts  to  be  even,  in  certain  respects,  superioTft 
latter.  In  regard  to  what  has  been  attempted  locally,  by  n 
encouraging  this  industry,  it  mav  he  mentioned  that  the  Agricv 
Department  of  the  colony  hni  had  planted,  at  the  Murniml 
Experimental  Fann,  3  acres  of  olive  slips,  as  a  nursery  whence 
trees  may  be  supplied  to  persons  in  the  colony  desirous  of  essayii 
culture  of  the  olive.  There  are  also  a  number  of  acres  at  the  Pen 
and  a  few  acres  at  the  Native  Dog  Bore*.  Occasionally  an  appti 
for  olive  trees  is  received  by  the  DejMirtment  of  Agriculture,  bu' 
are  available;  yet  for  distribution,  and  applicants  are  in  the  niea 
referred  t^)  South  Australia. 

The  castor-oil  plant  (liicinvs  communis,  or  Palma  Christi) 
luxuriantlv  in  the  humid  coastal  districts  of  the  colony  ;  as  it 
indeed,  in  most  tropical  and  sul>tropical  countries,  and  in  the  r 
l>oi'dering  the  Mediterrjinean,  viz.,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Tl 
sumpti<m  of  citstoroil  in  Australasia  for  1897  was  over  640,000  g! 
of  which  159,000  galhms  represented  the  requirements  of  New 
Wales.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  supply  i«  derived  from  India  :  a] 
average  wholesiile  price  of  the  oil  in  Sytlney  is  alK>ut  2s.  6d.  per  j 
The  initial  cost  of  establishing  the  iiulustrv  would  l)e  hea^-iest  i 
item  of  luachinery  for  ex[)rehsing  the  oil,  although  the  price « if  1 
wouM  also  hav«*  to  be  considered  carefully,  as  the  Calcutta  *»il  i 
duced  at  a  niiniinuni  outlay  in  this  particular.  Oil  can  lie  sepi 
from  tli(»  st't'ds  of  the  Palma  Cfint<ti  also  by  l»oiling  in  water,  but  tl 
the  largest  quantity  can  thus  be  i)i'ocurecl,  the  resultant  pn>duct 
to  iK'come  rancid,  a  disability  to  which  the  expressed  oil  is  m»t  1 
hence  expivssion  of  the  s«»e(ls  is  now  the  process  most  eommonl 
lowed  in  manufacturing  the  oil. 

One  of  the  most  valuahh'  of  crops  is  tlie  ilax  (Liitum  tisitatisiit 
and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  mon^  persist^^nt  efforts  liave  not 
made  to  acclimatise  it  in  New  South  Wales.  The  plant  not  only ; 
"  lint  "  of  two  kinds— namely,  the  long  fibre  called  **riax"  and  the 
fibre  called  '*tow" — but  a  valuable  seed  ahso,  of  the  greatest  Ofll 
fodder  for  cattle,  in  the  form  of  oilcake,  of  which  it  forms  the 
ingredient ;  for  medicinal  ])uri)oses;  and,  ab>ve  all,  for  the  manufii 
of  the  raw  and  boiled  oils  of  commerce,  known  as  linseed  oil,  whid 
the  bases  of  all  paint-mediums.  Tlie  value  of  this  plant  can  hand 
exaggerated.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  flax  fibre,  what 
l>e  long  line  or  coarse  tow,  an<l  a  lint  crop  is  always 
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1(1  flax-fibre  brings  at  the  present  time  about  £17  per  Um  in  the 
y  market ;  and  raw  linseed  oil,  from  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  ]>('r  <]^all()n. 
laiit  will  grow  and  return  satisfactory  results  in  any  district  where 
.  will  grow  or  has  been  grown  successfully,  and  it  is  an  admirable 
on  crop.  It  is  most  favourably  cultivated  in  dry  lands,  in  districts 
free  from  frosts,  which  retard  its  progress  and  stunt  its  growth. 
mntry  where  water  is  scarce,  fibre  may  be  obtained  from  tlie  flax- 
suitable  for  cordage,  and  lint  or  tow  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
Tiage  cushions,  by  a  process  known  as  "dry-rotting,"  in  which  the 
and  the  sunshine  are  utilised  to  disintegrate  the  stalks.  In  the 
ring  tiible  is  given  a  list  of  the  net  imports  in  1897  of  various  corn- 
ties  which  might  easily  be  supplied,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  excep- 
,  by  locally -grown  flax  and  hemp  crops : — 

(.'onimodity.  '  Value. 


1  £ 

Linseed  oil    ,  33,036 

Liiifieetl 2,521 

Canvas  I  55,811 

Cordage  and  n)pe    <  40,751 

Phormium  tenax (),214 

Other  flax  and  hemp 12,<)22 

Fibre 4,0y.") 


ToUl £ 


161,340 


'ith  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  development  of  tin?  dairy- 
ing and  shipping  interests,  the  demand  for  linseed  and  the  various 
acts  of  the  flax-plant  is  lK>und  to  grow.  The  industry  has  made  groat 
ress  in  India,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  Unitt^l  States.  The 
»rt  of  linseetl  into  the  United  Kingdom  durin<x  1897  amounte<l  to 
*,618  quarters,  valued  at  £2,988,503  ;  and  of  linseed  cake,  217,098 
,  valued  at  £1,280,384.  Hemp  (Cannabis  saliva)  could  also,  douht- 
be  successfully  acclimatised  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  supposed 
e  a  native  of  India,  but  it  has  long  since  been  naturalised  and 
osively  cultivated  in  Italy,  Russia,  Poland,  and  America.  With  so 
i  a  range  of  habitat  the  diifliculties  of  its  introduction  to  this  colony 
ot  be  laid  to  the  charge  either  of  soil  or  of  climate. 
DOther  article  of  import  which  might,  perhaps,  Imj  locally  ])roducod 
%t  of  cotton-seed  oil,  of  which  in  1897  the  colony  imi)orttMl  .'52,574 
ns,  valued  at  £3,146  ;  but  though  the  quantity  looks  small,  it  must 
emembered  that  extensive  domestic  production  w<juld  mean  an 
maed  application  of  the  product. 

digo  (Indigo/era  tinctoria)  is  a  plant  the  future  of  the  cultivati4)n 
liich  in  New  South  "Wales  is  looked  forward  to  with  some  ('X])f»cta- 
by  those  who  have  studied  its possihilities  in  its  new  hahitat.  TIumo 
the  colony  a  wild  plant  (Indigofera  atistralis),  from  which  it  Wius 
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hfipcKl  tmctorial  juice  inij^ht  be  obtained ;  but  experinients  have  b 
pix>ved  UDsuccessful.  Tbe  true  plant  which  supplies  the  inc 
commerce  <x*curs  wild  iu  the  colony  of  Queensiaiid,  and  there 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  acclimatised  in  New  South  Wales  :  i 
experiments  are  now  Ijeing  conducted  with  a  view  of  estabiishin 
a  rej|(ularly  cultivated  crop.     Indi^>  yields  the  drag  from  whi< 

Ijeautiful  dye  bearing  its  name  is  obti^ne(l,  by  maceration  in  wal 

*  • 

Hops. 

Hops  are  but  little  cultivated  in  New  South  Wales,  although 
veiT  small  cix>j>s  are  picked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  OnLiige.  I 
toria,  T;ismania,  and  New  Zealand,  however,  they  are  successfully  | 
tlie  pr<Kluct  l»eing  but  little  inferior  t(»  the  celebrated  Kentish  h 
En«j;land.  In  the  opinion  <if  ex|>erts  they  a»uld  also  Ik*  su«x*e 
gi-own  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  which  imp<»rt«l  during  181)7  110  les 
i,059,r):$G  11).  of  hoiKS  valuwl  at  £37,40:^.  The  plant  will  gnr 
tem]>€M'ato  climate,  fii^e  fn>m  hot  winds  in  the  summer :  althttUjLrh 
ill  winter  aiv  beneticial,  pailicularly  in  nipping  the  growth  of 
shoots,  an<l  thus  forcing  the  vitality  of  the  plant  into  the  bin»'s  nxv 
during  their  pi-ofier  scas<jn.  Plant^itions  of  hops  should  be  cult 
in  the  close  neiglilx>urho(Kl  of  t4>wnships  and  vilLiges,  in  onhr  to 
the  laUxir  of  women  and  childivn  in  tying  up  bines,  and  branchii 
picking  the  hops  when  ripe.  Tlie  districts  specially  adapte<l  f 
iriiltivatitm  (»f  the  iKijvphint  arc  Aniiidale,  (Jrange,  (TuuiVmrj 
C(M.>inu. 

Failukk  of  Crops. 

Dunn*;  llu'  agncultui*al  year  ended  March,  189^,  there  wen? 
casc*^  of  tj»tal  «»r  juiitial  failure  <if  cnjps,  affecting  an  area  of  il 
acres.  ( )f  tliese,  S,'J78  were  due  todnaight,  more  pirticularly  afi 
the  wheat  cn»]»s  on  the  southern  and  centnd  table-huubi.  Tli€ 
ait»a  art'eett^l  In*  drought  was  i*.')0,79o  acres,  of  which  t!ie  area 
with  wheat  t'lH*  ixrain  c<»nipris<Hl  l.^3,.'U4  acres,  and  for  hay,  44.07U 
The  next  larL'j'>l  an'a  atf'ected  by  anv  siuj^lc  cause  was  :!,:il)8  ar 
bush  tires,  L'/JOl  acit's  of  which  were  under  wheat  cro|:«.  Flood 
exees-^i\e  rain^  atfecte*^!  an  area  of  4,2."^  1  aeivs,  and  liaiKcomis 
:uii-<  ;  in  all  t  lire*'  ease's  tlu*  ero[t^  atlected  wen*  chiefly  mai/e.  Then 
S I  1  cases  nt  failure,  o\  er  an  ai-ea  of  1  'j,sr>l  acres,  of  which  the  cause 
not  sju'citiiMJ,  but  they  atlW-tedciiielly  the  ;:rain  and  hay  and  fruit 
in  the  southern  and fentnkl  districts.  The  nivages  of  raV»bitsand 
were  the  ejiuse  of  S:?  ejLSi»s  of  failuif  of  crops,  covering  an  ai 
1,U09  acres,  iiearlv  »ill  of  wliieii  NM're  situatf^l  in  the  wheat-landi 
colony.  The  nuni)»er  of  ciwes  of  rust  repf)rt4Hl  for  the  last  am 
small,  only  It)  instances  of  Inss,  atfectin^  an  area  of  73 
recoil leil.  In  l\  i  cases  the  failure  of  crops,  cultivatc^l  over  164 
caused  by  vermin.       For  tiie   last  three  seasons  the    acmge  « 
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ich   have  resulted    in  failure,  together   with   the  nunilxT   of 
<»f  failure  from  each  cause,  are  givrn  bcjlow  : — 


f  Failun*. 

Numbvr  of  Failures. 

A< 

croaire  afFecto< 
t      18«{-7. 

1 

1. 

ItMMx 

l«95-7. 

l8»7-8. 

lW)6-«. 

1807-8. 

rains   > 

m\  hai-cs .... 

IM     • 

12,779 

825 

46 

80 
•29 

ISO 
81 
14 
27 

472 
8 

199 

4,08J  , 

31 

32 

135 

22 

202  1 
229 

•  •  •    •  ■ 

36  ' 

356 
»> 

271 

8,278 

152 

173 

126 

114 

17 

16 

29 

82 

113 

34 

814 

228,154 

8,898 
006 

1,458 
690 

1,895 
620 
264 
118 

3,563 
243 

1,097 

110,346 
120 

;u7 

4,441 

216 

1,338 

5,753 

"215  ' 
2,449 

6  1 
2,42:i  ; 

250,795 
2,100 
2,151 
1.717 
737 
2,268 
73 

1        

234 

■-•        •        •■•■■•••• 

1,(M)9 
701 

>t  fi|)eci1ie(i.  1 

104 
16,851 

tal 

14,690 

5,401 

9,948 

248,296 

127,000 

278,800 

ppence  to  the  figures  just  giwn  shows  that  rabbits  and  hares 
the  hist  two  years  nearly  e(iualled,  in  the  area  ascrilKnl  to  their 
:\on^  the  ravages  occasioned  by  rust,  hailstorms,  frosts,  and  bush- 
together  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  given  do 
•esent  all  the  in juiy  to  crops  wrought  by  those  vermin,  for  a  con- 
e  ]>ercentagc^  of  the  losses  in  the  colony's  wheat-lands  from 
mspei'ified,  particularly  in  the  southern  districts,  may  justly  l>e 
heir  charge. 

f  will  ht".  found  a  statement  showing  the  area  under  eiich  croj> 
■d  during  the  last  three  years  : — 


•n  of  Crop.  I  !*«>-«.  1  1890-7     1807-8.    .    Description  of  Crop.  I  lfc«o-<3.  |  liAW-l.    l>fll7-«. 


arrPB. 
111,754 

2?>,ino 

4.065 
117 

1.8U5 
ISB 
123  I 


acroi:  ' 
68,S0H 
6,783; 
7»1 
7», 

48 
12, 


acreii. 

167,S13 

^,011 

2,338 

14 

610 

165 

3'J6 


acres. 


Siigmr  and   ToTuicoo    acreM. 
CropB—  I 

Siwar ■     3,4(M)       1,771 


iuffar  .. 
V^acco 


Ttol 


Total 


141 
:i,r>41 


acrrs. 

7lKi 
S  -282 

i,77!>  "Tjfn*' 


1 14H,0»4  ,   77,088  ;  191,278 


1  . 


32.427 
2,«»2 

go.'i6i 


]^i 

78 

29 

_10 

2,0» 


3.'»,022  , 
7,631  I 
1,811 
210  1 

44,724 


45,8.'Ui 
80,714 
3.178 
404^ 

80,146 


Pnilt  Croiw—  ' 

Ora{H»    '  532 

Omi^fai I  552 

Other  fniits I  3.«ir> 

Total  i  4,im 


CSS 
221 

2,t#w 


42^ 
.-.72 


582 

22 

21 

& 

630 


1,484  ,. 
71 
2i) 
2 

"r,527 


Kitchen  Carden,  Pro- 
duce, 6sc. — 
Pumpkins  and  me- 
lons  

4S7 

1,1  o:{ 

ISO 
1,72(5 

:j7 

24S,2J« 

IIHJ 

I'roduce  of  market 
^rdenn 

Peas  and  beans    . . 
Total 

All  other  Crops  . . 
Oraud  Total.. 

402 

•2ri 

fi 

127,<i«0 

1>^ 

44 

~  "i7ii 
278,WO 
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Sericultlke. 

The  attempt  to  cultivate  silk  in  New  South  Wales  dates  i 
early  days  of  the  colony,  and  has  l>een  carried  on  intennitter 
since — by  many  pt»rscms,  however,  mon»  as  a  hobby  than  for  the 
of  trade.  Its  cultivation,  amcmgst  other  things,  was  contemp 
the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,'a8  is  evidenced  by  their 
])rospectus,  issued  in  1825.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  in  1831,  speal 
ma<(niiicent  mull)erry  trees  of  thirty-five  years'  growth  in  the  gj 
Mr.  John  Macarthur,  at  Parramatta.  In  1845  the  rearing  of  sil 
was  tried  on  a  small  scale  with  complete  success  ;  and  in  184l! 
cultui'al  farm  was  established  at  Eastwood,  near  Ryde,  but 
capital,  and  want  of  knowledge  of  tlie  pi-oper  species  of  plant, 
failure  to  this  pi*ojoot.  As  early  as  18G2  the  industry'  was  con 
in  the  llichmt)nd  River  district,  but  attenti(m  was  mainlv 
to  the  production  of  eggs,  or  "graine.'*  Another  important  att< 
sericultun^  in  New  South  Wales  was  made  on  a  private  ei 
Corowa,  but  it  was  found  that  the  dust  which  came  in  quantit 
a  wide  highway  acljac(»nt  caused  such  deterioration  to  tlie  trei 
render  the  leaf  unfit  fi>r  f<Hxl.  From  1875  t^i  1><83  exf^enm 
a  large  scal(»  wert»  carried  <m  at  Lavingtoii,  near  ^Vlbury,  but  hei 
the  enterprise  was  unfortunate :  the  whole  i»f  the  worms  were 
ott'  by  the  disejise  known  as  "  j)ebrine,"  and  in  1883  operatio 
discontinued.  In  this  case  diseji.sed  graine  was  said  to  ha 
impoited,  although  at  the  time  there  wjis  in  the  colony  an  e 
supply  which  could  not  bo  surpassed  elsewhei"e.  It  i^  ab-.o;issen 
the  trees  were  not  of  the  Narietv  best  suited  for  fe<*ding  worms. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  nfter  iviM»ated  attempts,  the  e^ 
ment  c>f  tlie  silk  iii<histry  in  the  colony  on  a  prolitable  basis  has 
Ih'Cii  ar(.'om])lish(*d,  tlu*  hope  of  ultimately  making  it  of  imji«>r 
Mill  strong;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  liistory  of  i 
ture  in  almost  rvcrv  cnunlrv  has  lx*t*n  siun'lar  to  the  exin'ri^nce 
South  Wjiles,  this  Imp*-  i^  not  unri'as<mable.  IntrodutriHl  into 
in  the  13th  c-enturv,  it  nuwh*  little  progress  until  the  year  \'yl 
thou'di  in  Italv  Fh>r»^nr(»  earlv  lnvaiiH'  a  ceutn*  of  thr  silk  I 
wjis  onlv  aft(M*  till'  cultivation  of  the  mullx'rrv  bv  the  i»e 
had  Imh'u  made  comjmlsui-y.  It  is  not,  how«*vtM\  to  l)e  inferr 
the  ditlicultics  an*  as  gn*at  now  as  then.  The  reJLson  why  silk-| 
has  not  In'oome  a  eominrrcial  rnt(M'])i"is«'  is  principally  the  fact 
far  there  luis  bet»n  no  pressing  n«'cessity  for  the  «K'cupati<m.  Oi 
appears  certain,  that  none  of  the  failun's  can  l>e  attribute<l  to 
of  lalnmr.  It  is  asserted  on  excellent  authoritv  that  the  ro 
silkworms  can  1m»  done  at  less  c«>st  in  Australia  than  in  Ital] 
.sf»ttlers  in  New  Italy  found  ti)  tiieir  great  surprise  that  the  tin 
hatching  tt>  spinning  occupies  about  eight  <lays  less  here  than  i 
and  that  the  worms  require  le>s  food  ;  also  that  the  yield  ol 
heaNier,  a  two-year  old  tree  in  New  South  Wales  giving  12  Ibu 
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Italy  *>nly   3  lb.     In  Italy  tho  production  of  1  lb.  of  cocoon 
*jr>  lb.  of  leaf,  whereas  20  lb.  is  sufficient  hert\     It  is  in  the 
stoni  coastal  districts  that  sericulture  has  bt^n  most  successful, 
•lit   developments  point  to  that  settlement  as  one  froni  which 
f  «:reat  expectations.     The  most  profit^iVjle  kind  of  silkworms 
->»•  known  as  **annuals,"  which  produce  the  cocoon  only  once, 
moths,    lay  eg;?^,  and  die.      There  are  others  known  as  "bi- 
ancl    "  tri-volthies,"   which,    as   their   designation    indicates, 
two  or  thrcM*  cn)ps;  but  the  silk  is  inferior,  and  the  yield  loss. 
IK'  Tweefi  River  the  mulbcM-ry  tree  yields  very  abundantly,  fur- 
daily  supplies  of  the  leaf  from  the  <»nd  c»f  July  until  the  foliowintr 
It  i.»*  in  the  extensi(m  of  the  plantation  of  white  mulbeny  trees 

*  re;il  trrowth  <»f  the  sericultural  industry  must  be  l(M>kt(l  for. 
tht»  sfn\  and  climate  are  known  to  In?  favourable,  there  is  no 
vhy  farmers  engaged  in  other  cultivation  should  not  mfd<<'  this 
iliary  crop,  by  means  of  which,  with  proper  knowledi^'e,  the 
«»£  their  f«'imilies  could  derive  a  fair  income.  From  '2  to  T)  aiTcs 
*•  sufficient  for  this  on  good  average  soil.  As  a  rule,  one  ]>erson 
:ten<l  U>  the  ci-op  of  2  acres.  The  tnnvs  should  l>e  j)lanted  about 
*'  aert»  in  really  good  soil,  Inferior  land  requiring  from  lUO  to  ir)0 
jiv  an  tHjuival(»ntn>8ult.  To  estimate  the  v-ield  of  le:if  with  any 
)t  accunu'V  is  very  ditKcult-  -it  varies  so  much  accordin:/  to  the 
'  plant,  the  knowlcKlge  brought  to  lx»ar  by  the  growei-,  and  the 
»ii  given  ti»  cultivation  ;  but  t;/iking  a  medium  soil,  witli  1-0 
I  the  acre,  it  may  rejisonablv  be  (^xnected  that  a  tree  two  vears 
1  give  12  lb.  <»f  leaf  for  each  rearing,  or  1,410  lb,  tr>  the  ncie. 
ing  20  lb.  of  leaf  to  produce  1  lb.  of  c<Hroon,  an<l  the  valuc^  of 
<»ons  at  Is.  jKT  lb.,  this  would  mean  £l\  12s.  per  acre  for  our 
— less  than  two  months'  work.  The  maximum  vi(»ld  of  the  tree 
t  3G  lb.,  which  it  would  attain  in  live  years.  Although,  in  ;i 
:  maturity,  100  tn*es  to  th<»  JUTe  is  sufiicient  on  good  land,  some 

*  put  in  double  the  number,  in  ord(T  to  get  a  larger  supy)ly  of 
ile  the  plantation  is  young,  rt^ducing  the  numbei*  by  thinning 
ut  as  the  trees  get  larger. 

,  more  extensive  scale,  tho  question  of  labour  would  ])e  different, 
penses  greiiter,  than  when  the  industry  is  carried  (*n  by  a 
as  a  .subsidiary'  crop  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  exclusive^  attention 
be  productive  of  higher  results,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
s  not  the  fear  of  disappointment  from  climatic  causes,  or  from 
tion  in  values,  which  attends  the  cultivation  of  other  cro|)s.  In 
le  co-operative  system,  by  which  a  grow(»r  of  leaf  and  a  rearer  of 
share  results  on  terms  mutually  agreed  up>n,  is  c!>unnon  ;  in 
ases  the  leaf  grower  also  supplies  the  eggs,  or  the  worms  just 
ig  ready  for  rearing  by  the  second  party.     A  breedei*  of  (»xj>erienc(3 

*  Soath  Walas  advu:es  the  rearing  for  graine  and  rearing  for  silk 
eparately  carried  on  by  different  persons.  Probably  th(»  aitemi>t 
bine  the  two  operations  has  contributed  to  the  failure  in  this 
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ojlony.     For  each  rearing  or  "  family  "  the  avenijre  (|uantity  of 
is   2   oz.,  wliich   contain   about   80,009   eggs.        With    due   i-ai 
loss  will  nob  he  mut'li  over  o  per  cent.,  and  aHsuming  that  1 
cocoons  lare  ohtnined,  and  that  a  little  lesn  than  400  cticiioiis  ^o  i 
Ih.,  the  totiil  yield  of  cocoon  silk  from  each  rearing  is  m^arly  200 '. 

In  1890  ste])s  woi-e  taken  by  the  Government  to  assist  the  secti 
New  Italy  in  the  development  of  sencidture.  Loans  of  moB 
i)  per  cent,  int^'rest,  were  niiulc  to  the  settlers  Ui  the  amount  of  i 
trees  and  cuttings  were  distributed  ;  an  area  was  cleared  and  pw 
for  a  plantati(m  and  nursery  at  which  a  silk'n*anng  house  was 
eracted,  and  an  olUcer  was  appointed  to  c*onduct  sUl  operations  and 
sLctions  ;  but  tlie  pn>ciM.xiifigs  were  subsei^uently  abandoned.  Lat 
a  silk  station  was  established  at  Booral,  near  Newcastle  :  but  th 
now  passed  into  private  hands.  The  n*arin^s  of  silkworms  at  thif 
Iiave,  until  the  pivsent  season,  1)een  considerable,  and  th»»  coco 
raw  silk  have?  pif»\ed  of  exi*ellent  quality.  Samples  of  the  pn 
wei-e  forwarded  t/»  Sir  Thomas  Wan  He,  President  of  the  Silk  Assoc 
who  re]))rt('d  that  the  c«K*«Mins  s«fem<»d  excellent,  ;ind  the  ra^ 
pnictically  perfect,  addin;;  tliat  if  this  silk  c(»u!d  1)e  pnMluced  i 
quantity  there  w«iuld  no  doubt  be  a  very  giMxl  sale  for  it. 

The  total  valur  of  cocoons  reared  in  France  and  Italy  annually  i 
.£10,000,000  to  .£l:J,O00,OOO,  and  the  value  of  niw'and  other 
fiictured    silk    iuip(»rt<M]    into    the  United   Kin«^hmi  tiurini;   189 
.€1,880,000. 

COFFKK. 

In  tin-  north-eastern  and  semi-tropical  ]K)riionK  of  tin*  v'oloi 
coH'eo-phint  has  been  provtMl  tothriv«'iii  perfei-tion;  ami  altliough 
its  mMwlli  lias  not  U'en  made  a  (.-omiiieix'ial  v<'nture.  for  nianvvei 
l)r»)duct  has  IvtMi  ])iivatfly  used  by  ^^rowei's  in  tli*-  C'laiviu-**  and 
mond  disti'irts.  Soiiu*  twclvi'  yoai*s  a;ro,  in  a  ivpnrt  on  tbfst?  dis 
attention  wa*<  calli?d  to  tin*  nMnarkable  vield  t»f  mllW-  tre«-*s  whii 
be<Mi  planii'cl  hi-n'  and  tlicn^  l»y  some  of  the  s^'ttlers;  and  K 
int(T»'st  in  tin-  mat  tor  has  l>,'cii  n'vived,  an  I'XiH'rienciMl  otitFi»e  p 
who  h;ul  bi'^-n  fur  some  tinu'  in  <,'«'vIon,  b«*in;j  authori.vfl  bv  theM 
for  Au'n«''dtun'  in  ISl^s  to  viNit  tint  <listncts  referred  to  and  re[N>r 
their  snitahiliiy  tor  cofltM'-i^rowin^  as  a  comujercial  ent«*rprisa 
ft^ari' 1  that  ilw  fro-sts  «i(rasionaIly  ex]u*rii*nc^*d  even  >o  far  north 
bi?  ihUrimental  to  tin*  success  of  tin*  industrv  ;  but  this  tWr  ws 
I>atefl.  and  the  report  to  the  de]iart]nent.  nu  the  Kichmon«l,  Clarani 
Tweeil  <listriets,  stated  that  the  s<»il  and  elimale  weiv  all  that  oo 
desinid.  as  ^\ere  also  tlu?  speeimens  ot' eollee  tiiM's  which  wen*  to  I 
there,  tlh's*-  iM-inij  siron;.',  iiealthv,  ami  well-irix^wii,  and  in 
inatanc<>s  laden  with  <'i-ops.  It  was  surprising',  ilie  reiHiin.  statai 
the  industry  had  not  proi^i-essed  l»eyond  the  experimental  stage. 

Althou;rIi  the  plant  has  Ihm'ii  ^r(»wn  in  a  hapliazard  manner,  > 
|>er8ous  not  suHIcicntly  aci[uaintcd  with  the  proper  metliiKlsofculti 
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-.iihs  ultt:iiiu>(1  liiivc  heoii  i*eiiuirkablf.  From  tlirro  fino  trees 
:i:'iii  a'l  !»«'lanihil,  rtl>t»ut  1.'5  miles  from  Murwillumlwih,  tlie  yield 
•»w»ii-  -wi'Li^hed  bv  the  exjieit  niakin*;  th(»  report-  was  18  lb.,  or, 
:^j  1  H»,  for  pji«'Iiiiient  hkiii,  17  lb.  trf  clean  cotloe  —  nver  o  lb. 
»•■.      On  Huother  farm  the  trees  bt»ar  at  the  rate  of  4  to  7  lb.  per 

*»  I'l.  iHT  tre*'  would  «ive  alxiut  Tj.S  ewt.  per  aere,  or  jit  £1  per 
■!  1^  ndiin  —coffee  to  the  value  of  more  than  .£200.  On  the  coii'e<< 
.tion*i  in  Ceylon,  I  lb.  per  tree  -l,iiOO  trees  to  the  aero  -or  just 
lu  eut.  jx'r  aei"*',   is  considered  a   heavy  er(»p.      From  a  private 

at  (Inift^m.  when',  contrary  to  the  practicit  on  plantations,  the 
haxr  Ijet-n  allowed  t<»  )i;n>w  to  their  full  height — \'2  to  14  f.'c^t — 
iiusi:fhii!d,  as  uell  as  many  of  thft  frienrls  of  the  «;rower,  has  lH?«'n 
eil  with  i'otl'ee  for  vears.  The  trees  in  the  disli-ict.-^  \  isited  bv  the 
I  have  be<Mi  irrowin;;  for  years,  and  there  are  n(»  sii^ns  of  U-af- 
r  t.r  aiiv  kind  ni  blight.  As  theit*  is  evidtMiei'  thai  tliere  will  be 
•idcrabie  demand  shortly  for  coffee  plants,  a  nursery  1ms  l>e«'n  pre 
at  tlh*  NVotl<»n^bar  Kxperimental  Farm,  and  a  small  aira  has  also 
kid  «iiit  as  a  planrution.  Similar  prepamtions  have  \irvn  madt^  by 
U'V  (it  T«'iTanora.  Opjwsite  Chatswoi*th  Island  a  eultivatoi",  who 
•••li  :;rrtin;Li  heavy  crops 'off  a  few  trees  for  the  last  eii^'ht  or  ten 
h.fs  niiw  a  plantation  of  1,000  trees,  which  are  in  th«ir  third  year 
j«.>ui  to  Iw'ar  the  fir^t  cr»>p. 

ih»  r»'  arr  considerable  variations  in  the  pricr.s  of  cotircs  on  the 
ea].    i:.arki*f<.  due  to  the  manner  in  which   the  dill'eiiiii   consign- 

ba\«'  brt-n  cured,  and  as  in  Ceylon  cinisideitibh'  i-xperience  is 
'd  of  rhr  {N'rson  in  char«;e  (»f  a  plantation,  it  is  obvii/Us  thai  the 
iftd   dfvidtipmeiit  \*i  this  industry  will  demand  u^r^ai  <are  in  it.s 

slaL.'*'.  it  ha>  bcN'n  su'^i^ested  that  the  (jovtrrnmeiit  ^iiouhl 
mI;  Ji  plaiitatioti  iifar  (Jrafton,  and  aiii»tln'r  tin  the  Tw«m'(1,  tor 
rjMi.M?  tif  instrut'tiiiLC  the  ;(rnwers  ;  but  as  tb<' iiii|H("-.-sinM  is  L^ain- 
*ound  that  thrn*  i-  mmiev  in  coffef-^rowiiiL;-,  x\ir  iiidiistrv  will 
>lv  ii;;ht  its  wav  unas^'iste<l.      Of  course  the  em)>lovni\Mii  of  (-(.olie 

in  (.'rvlon  makes  the  co.st  of  priKluction  vi-ry  much  l<i\ver  than  it 
ptissibly  Ik*  in   New  South  Wales;  but,  t»n  the  t)ilier  haiul,  this 

}tc  counterbalanced  bv  the  heavier  viehls.  Small  iilantatimis  of 
eU-it's  ctiuid  Ik*  worked  without  machinery,  but  Inr^cr  ]ilantati«ins 
>•  pulpini;  machinery,  fermenting  and  washin;;  cisterns,  etc.  A 
il|i#-r  sutKcient  for  a  crop  of  2'>  or  30  acres  can  Im*  j)unha.srd  and 
iWii  for  ab:»ut  i^l7.  The  numU'r  of  phints  ]»ut  in  is  alnrnt  l.'JOn 
acre,  and  for  pulping  and  washing  the  cioj)  a  water  supply  should 
liable.  Tlie  net  importations  of  raw  coffee  into  New  r*^ out h  \VaUv> 
r  li>97  amounted  to  G2(»,36il  lb.,  value<l  at  .£2-, 700:  and  prepared 
was  inipoi-t4*f]  to  the  value  of  alMmt  £1,000.  The  use  of  c«)tiee  in 
i]i«  is  not  general  :  Imt  it  may  be  stated  that  the  total  ^allIe  of 
»d<*e  imported  into  the  Unitwl  Kingdom  in  lNy7  was  i::i,.'»s.".,ijH, 

une-liaJf  «»f  which  was  rotainetl  theiv  for  consumption. 
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little  room  in  the  colony  for  tli(»  o|)cratioii  of  industrial  fon 
it  was  Ion*;  l>efon'  th<»  authorities  would  recognise  that  tlif .  1 
had  any  rights  I>eyon(l  that  to  mere  subsistence.  Tliis  was 
inevitable  in  a  ]>laee  where  the  givat  niajoiity  of  the  labours 
emancipists  ;  hut  the  name  ideas  dominated  the  poli<'y  ot  the 
powers  lontr  aft<T  the  free  population  became  an  important  facto 
industrial  life  of  the  colony. 

Throughout  the  first  industrial  period,  and,  indeetl,  until  . 
later  time,  the  spirit  of  the  (Tovernment  was  that  of  patemi 
fei-ence  in  every  ccmoem  of  social  life.  For  the  individual,  es 
the  lal)om'er,  everything  was  regulated.  The  (lovernor  tixed  tl 
and  determined  the  quality  of  the  provisions  consumed  in  tfai 
ment :  he  made  grants  of  land,  and,  in  order  to  beautify  his  met 
WNjuii'ed  thi>se  who  remved  grants  within  its  Imundaries  to  hu 
stantial  and  handsome  edifices  thereon  ;  he  eiiected  markets,  and 
by-laws  for  their  governance  ;  he  sen'ed  (Wt  lantls,  cattle,  and  pit 
to  his  subjects  like  a  tnidesman  pur\'e^'ing  general  mordumdi 
ml  just  (h1  tolls,  ferry  duos,  and  wharfage  fees,  and  gave  an  eye  to  mt 
matters.  !Mor<»over,  he  gathei'ed  t-ogetlier  the  orphans  in  the 
and  sui>|xirt<Hl  them  out  of  the  pr«K.'eeds  of  the  duties  and  c 
collected  at  the  p<»rt.  To  the  laboui-er  he  strove  to  ensure  a  rixe 
wage  ;  fn«n  the  lal>ourer  he  sought  t4»  exact  an  unvarying  nnu 
the  price  of  his  loaf  or  his  |)ouiul  of  meat.  Tliis  was  not  only  p 
but  seemed  entirely  at  oni»  with  the  ide;is  of  the  times,  n,s  the  c 
]>i*r»perly  s(»  called,  wils  look(*<I  u]><m  tis  an  intruder  wh<»se  pi 
though  distasteful  to  the  authoritic^s,  could  not  altogether  be  avo 

During  the  wluth;  of  the  tiisl  ])eri<Kl   the  C^overnment  was  th 
<'nii)l(»ver  of  labour  :  indeed,  in    the  earlit»st  yeai-s  tbei-e   was  n< 

Aft  ^ 

Anion«^t  Individuals,  the  niilit^arv  ofiiceis  were  the  first  to  .s«-ek 
and  to  thi'ni  were  niadti  over  a  nundker  of  pns<»nei's,  l>y  wh*»* 
larce  sin'a  of  t-ountrv  wa*^  cleared  and  cullivateil.  At  Hr^t  the  { 
ujeui  supplied  jissit^ned  lalMMirers  witli  clothing  and  f«H»d  ;  but  tl 
.s<Mm  altj'ird,  and  the  exy»f;nsi'  of  maintaining  them  was  Imv 
their  fuiplnyris  :  indeiMi,  this  n^lirt  of  the  jmblic  stoiv>  was  th 
funsidt'ratioii  which  induce<l  the  authorities  to  intnxlmv  tli<"  ]»rin 
a-si;X>»>»J''iit.  .Vs  years  wrnt  <iii.  an  incn*asing  numl)er  «if  men 
sfMitencrs  had  rxpired  bocanir  availal>le  for  onlinary  eniployme 
:h<"s<',  with  I  Ik*  soldiers  who  ]n«'t'«'n'ed  tn  remain  in  the  eohmy. 
ollircrs.  civilians  in  the  enijiloy  <»f  tlio  (lovernment,  and,  last 
t"«*w  fn?e  iiinni^rants  wh<»  had  made  their  way  ti)  the  .*«4*ttj 
tornu^l  the  industrial  ]M>})ulation.  Tor  a  c(msidend)le  jM»ri«Kl  tl 
pn|iulatii»n  was  not  hiiLce,  and  tlKTe  was  no  nee<^l  to  nuike  spec 
vision  in  thr  laws  in  regard  thereto:  Imt  as  tlu'  five  element  g 
iinjK>rtance,  the  (Governor  found  it  nec<'»js,'irv  to  promulgsite  I 
the  ivgulaticui  of  the  i*elations  between  employers  and  the  freeem 
The  laws  affecting  lal)our  wrre  allc(»ieeivetl  in  the  spirit  of  the 
<.-urse,  which  designated  work  a  punishment,  the  life  of  man  a  ^ 
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Uino  li(-i«  U-Jmw  a  probation  Ut  i>o  bpent  in  i 

Tbr.  U«tierui  Onjuni  isauetl  duriu^  the  first  thirty  years  were 

,'ly  li.ii^.li    iiiii!  lyillous  uven  when  thwr  priivisiona  were  frftm^J 

to  UiB  IkiihI  piipulntiun,  hut  they  wore  scarcely 

AC  whrin  they  sought  tn  regulate  the  condltioiiB 

II-  iif  tree  labour.      The  hours  of  toil  were  estah. 

.'  I  -cftif,    A  day's  work  for  stacking  and  carrying 

■  .,-  'iM.|  ill  ir<oii  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  "'clock  at 

n»-  houra  fur  foixl  and  rest.     The  wages  to  l>o  jiaid  for  v 

of  htlfuar  Were  alito  arhltnirily  detenuined.     Should  a  lab^iui 

TV  Umh  thu  rcgubtwl  nit«s,  or  refiise  to  work  t 

U)  In:  set  in  the  stocks  for  two  days  and  one 

|fint  <i(Itmc>t,  utul  fur  a  Buuoud  or  continued  mfusul  he  v 

nnltr.pf  thn-nmnnths' hard  lalMiur.    Nopenum  wits  allowed 
I      muld,  if  a  freeman,  prothice  his  certificnte,  ( 
:    if  lejvve.    For  the  infrinj^ment  of  this  re 
'  "li  on  the  employer  was  a  fine  of  £d,  and  2s, 
I    L  irvc  livlxmref  wan  employed,  with  n 
111.  ill  ilif  L-ii"f  o(  thti  eniplnyiueiit  ifralNiitdtnan;  and  fd 
r  than  th>^  regulated  r>it«s  he  was  liahle  to  bp  iiupriuonrf 
RdnyB,   in  addition  to  the  line.      The  harUiuring  of  a 

)  involvctl  n  {Hinulty  i>f  six  months'  hard  labour  to  a  freemiri 
9  hiindrr«]  laf^hc«,  with  other  punbhment,  if  the  olfender  vei 
As  the  fnuner  of  the  laws,  the  Governor  hn<l  always  befoi 
'ulI    th.it    ill"  employer  was   often    little   Ijt.'tter    than  l' 
'  '      '    '<i>(li.  as  a  rule,  belonging  to  llie  emancipist  claa 
.  I'-w  of  thpir  common  origin,  desor%-ing  of  som 
it    for  breaches   rif   the  lalxtur   regulations,  i 
I     if  the  poasesxion  of  pmpiirty  hy  the  ona,  a 

iii.urer,  even  though  lie  generally  was  an 

-_.  nevore.      Loug  were  hia  hours  of  hihnu 

-.  t'omincjiHUrute  with  his  day's  toil.    Agricultun 

ere  p!ud  X I  fur  clearing  and  hoeing  for 

J  timber-j^ttnrn,  fur  Kiiwing  100  feet,  7s.,  and  for  nplitting  101 

J6d.  Uti*.     In  179S  the  sum  paid  for  making  a  pair  of  book! 

Ifid  :  for  A  cmt,  (is.  ;  and   for  n  gown,  fis. ;  carpenters  receivaf 

f  6eM  labourers,  3s.  a  day,  without  rations,  and  these  were  oai 

li  p«icM.     In  1814  a  general  order  fixed  the  price  for  fellin 

^"■r  acre,  and  burning  off  at  258.  per  acre  ;  cuttioj^ 

'i   iiid  burning  off  at  lOs.  per  acre,  and  n  splitterii 

-^.  tid.     Three  years  later  the  price  given  foil 

r  uluced  tj)  ?R.  per  acre  hy  nn  oHicial  regulatioi 

n-,  fttid  other  work  in  like  proportioi 

'■  I'f  n  convict  Ut  tim  (foveninient  waw  about  £3i 

I  yn*r,  inclnding  ratioiui ;  and  this  the  maatera  hod  to  liear 

Sit  of  prison  labour.     In  addition  to  the  men  wholly 
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abKignecl   to  1)1)18101%  tbei'e  wrk  another  cbiss  of  lalioiir  nvailah 
prisimei^s  wlio  were  not  iisfsi^j^iied  were  employed  by  the  Gui-eruni* 
as  their  day  cl«ised  at  '^  o'clock,  it  was  permissible  ftn-  them  v 
themselves  for  the  remainder  of  tlie  day  to  a  private*  employer, 
was,  therefoHN  free  to  work  for  himself  after  the  hour  nientioi 
all  that  he  could  earn  ''on  his  own  hands''  became  his  perMjnnI  p 
By  general  order,  a  prisoner's  remuneration  after  hours  was  tix4 
per  day  ;  but  it  is  proliablo  that  skilled  men,  when  they  chose  < 
found  till*  iiiducenient  nioit;  profitable  than  was ctmtempiated. 
respects,  tliereforc,  tlio  lot  of  tlie  prisoner  was  ljett<»r  tlian  tb« 
free  liilmuivr,  who  was  cHjm]>elleil  to  clotlie  and  feed  himself. 
♦;arly  djiys  of  ])aucity  «»f  labour  it  was  alsti  custiiniary  to  pei 
soldiers  to  ciiijca^^e  tlieniselvt*s  durinf(  the  har\-(*8t  muntli^.  and  a 
onler   limited    the    reniunenition   to  \h*    paid    t(»    each   nisui 
cun-ency  j)er  week,  or   1   bushel   of  wheat  per  aciv»  liarvestec 
worker's  option.     A  master  tranR«n'****-*4iiig  this  oitier  was  punii 
tine  ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  soUlier  demanding;  mon*  thiui  ti 
hitioi)    amount,  lie  was  sunnnoned    l>efoiv  the  nearest    nia;?iM 
answei'  for  his  conduct. 

This  it?;jjiilatioii  of  prices  by  law  was  strictly  in   accordance  ^ 

ideits  of  the  times,  the  object  aiinnl  at  lieing  to  ensure  t4i  sotthn-s: 

of  chcii])  laljoiir,  and  incid<'ntaliy  to  pit>tect  the  lalmuiiM'  a^i^n 

on  the  ]iHrt  of  the  master.      Its  princifial  cli'ect  was  to  yn\ 

worker  from   r(ict»verinpr  in   the  C'ourts  a  j^^reater  price  for  hi 

than  was  stipul<*ite<l  in  the  si^hedule,  whereas  the  moment  it  liec 

iuteri'Sl  of  tlic  oni plover  to   jjive   better  terms   he  would  do  w 

rate-  miblislied   bv  the  (4i»vornor  refern'd  onlv  to  the  various  1 

ljil)Oiir  ]>crt;i:ni!iL'  to  a«:r-ieulturf  and  the  allied    ])ursuits,    the  i? 

artit'iL-ers.  |>;irlir-ularly  ot'  such   as  were  ni*»st  useful   in   a  you 

niunit^-.  l»«'ii!i;  nn:rli  hiirhiT.     Tnins]»ortatiou  from  Knirhind  aiid 

was  inaintaimd  (hiiini;  the  whoh*  of  this  jierio<b  and  reached  v« 

prfjjM.rtioiis  al;tiut  the  yi^ar  1S17,  in   response  to    Macijuari«*'s 

tor  h'jMnir  to  f;irrv  on  the  ajrriculture  oi  the  ct>untr\*   and   to  < 

the    niiiiM-nai'-    jniblic   work'-    inau^urat*^!    dui'iii;:   his    renn   c 

V'obmtarv    iinmii^mtiou  ahimst    <Mitirelv   ceased   with    the   inc 

tra!i^p«ntati«ni  :  indi'ed,  it  was  in  ninny  ways  discoiirat:«'d,    the 

(iiivi'nihH'nt  jroin;;  so  iiw  ast<»  |>r<ihibit  any  pers<m  fn»in   ]irocei 

tht'  ciflony  who  <'oiil«l    jint    prove   tliat    he   was    possessinl    of  t 

pro|HM-tv  to  eii;ii»h>  him  ti  establish  Idiiisclf  on  his  arrival  there 

Wau''--^  wi'r'4'  paifl    ]»artlyiii    irmney   and   partly  in    kiniL  so 

■itudyini:  tht-  c.iM<litioii  r»t  iiiihistrv  some  conHideration  must  be 

the  ijM.sii'1,1  of  raii«':is.     TheM-  r.x    lirst    coni])ri<r<l  an  allowano 

bei't.    inaiz".   and   sjilir   ]M*a^  :    but    tiiey    were  subject    t^i   cam 

nio  lii'.'-.iHon  aeeia'diiii:  H)  rli<'  e'lnditioii  of  the  stores,   and  6 

diiriii'j  «im;*>  ot "^('a^^•il  V.     Snrli   mrasiir»'»«  were,  fortunately,  n 

necessarv  :  l>iit  the  mvunTnei'  nf  i»e]iod>  of  want,  if  not  of 

famine,  huij  tu  be  antiiU[>ated   in   a  colony  dei^endent  for  I 
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bttigns,  iii  duyti  whnn  k1u|>k  Tigited  tb»  HetUemeiit 
I,  juid  {inixpiiaiti  of  jimtitnlile  tnuliu};  luul  not  yot. 
■I'hnfnrt  ilint  iiipplir';  wnw  not  *oon«r  nbtnined 
nmaii  of  ignoi-ancB  ratUtir 
divined  the  ditUcultita  in 


■I-'" 


d.  I.  i. 

I    U       S^C  pork.  Mf  11) 0  T 

!    0       Uke,  perlt 0  3 

1    »        Vuutne*.  p»r  lb 0  3 

I    0        Af  uwt  niBitr,  wr  lb. 1  6 

!    G        8o.p,  pwlb. 1  II 

1>        1%S>.  per  doim    2b.  toBi. 

I  a 
nt  the  Av«n^T>  in»rket  rntun,  but  prices  wt^n: 
lion  :  for  «xiuupli?,  whcst  soUl  in    If4l7  at  25s. 
e  bondted  ICs.  in  Mumn  uthi^r  ^nars.     Fresh  turat, 
"'  1  Gtivemoi-x  wtrr.  ftfrftid  of  destroying  the 
in«loni<tint<inctiiiillysttiLcbcl  tli<?  penalty 
(  the  w ltd  onttli^  found  at  tlic   "CrtwptM- 
'i  thiMo  cattle  wi^re  aft^rwardH  killi>d,  »k 
jht  (t«t«riorat«  th*?  breed  of  stock.     Tbe 
K  fwcounu^tl  to  ken])  )ii^  ;  uiul  Lbey  uiugl 
I  ABi>^riciui  wlioleiti,  uveu  in  tbe  eitrliesL  timee^ 
IV|iat  into  Fort  Juukiun  for  a  anjiply. 
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Trade  and  communication  were  restricted,  not  only  with  tJio 
ensuring  the  safe  keeping  of  the  convicts,  but  also  in  the  con 
interests  of  Great  Brit-ain,  and  particularly  of  the  East  India  O 
British  seamen  were  forbidden  to  ^o  on  lx)ard  a  foivijLfn  vesa 
the  penalty  of  a  £oO  iine,  and  no  British  subject  was  ]jenniiteil 
into  any  contract  with  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  under 
being  sent  away  fi-om  the  colony.  Ships  bringing  cargoes  fi 
])art  of  the  world,  unless  the  goods  had  been  manufactured  i 
Britain,  were  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
amount  of  their  invoices,  and  si>ecial  enactments  were  ivom. 
time  levelled  at  the  import^ition  of  merchandise  **  brought  fi 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Go(h]  Hope."  The  isolated  condition 
settlement  rendered  colonists  i)eculiarly  lialtle  t«>  extortion  on  ! 
of  trivders,  and  the  paternal  Govennnent  therefore  issued  a 
order  forbidding  traders  to  charge  for  retailing  more  than  '10  p 
advance  on  the  importers'  piices.  In  doubtful  casi;s  the  reta 
was  requiretl,  if  su(h1  for,  to  Ikj  estimated  by  the  Courts,  at  an  i 
of  from  80  to  100  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  English  or 
g«MKls,  or  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price  in  the  exporting  coi 

Notes  of  hand  ft)r  contrjicted  debts  were  not  rec<ignisable  as  e 
unless  the  .acctmnt  of  the  articles  s^)ld,  with  the  prices  stated  i 
was  also  pnKlucod.  No  note  of  liand  couhl  be  dniwn  in  copj 
or  in  Colonial  cun-ency,  as  such  bills  were,  under  an  onler 
(u)vernor,  to  be  liciuidatwl  in  sterling  money  only,  and  the 
**  sterling  money"  hml  ti>  1m»  expressed  in  the  linly  of  the  note 
The  j'.en.ilty  for  a  breach  of  this  n'gulation  wjis  a  tine  of  £ 
sul>sL-<iuent  regulation  prohibited  any  pei^son  from  reetuving  <ir 
any  note  of  hand  that  had  not  the  words  **  sterling  money' 
expro>s»'(l,  under  a  pi'nalty  vi  (hnible  the  amount  ot  the  note  i 
oil  both  payer  and  iveeiver.  Having  regulated  tin*  relatii»nN  of  ei 
and  JMiiphiyeil,  t>t'  buyer  and  sellei',  and  th(?  pricr-;  of  laUiur  an< 
sioiis,  it  wasoiilv  litiinir  th.at  the  rate  of  interest  shoidd  In*  detei 
The  (iovtfrnor,  thei'efore,  j)rohibite(l  the  eharging  or  acceptance  < 
than  «'*^  jKT  <M'Mt.  interest  un  any  bill,  bond,  or  tiie  like,  nn<Ier  a 
subjfct  ti»  the  laws  a":ainst  usuiv.  It  is  almost  nt-ttlless  to  s 
tiiis  iviiulatiou  was  set  at  noiiu'ht  hy  theusurrrs  without  ditVicul 

Pi'ioi"  to  the  year  l.'^lO  industi"i<'s  })roperly  so  called  wen*  non-e: 
bai  Marijuarie's  tei'm  of  otlice  wjts  marki-d  by  considerable  ci»ui 
aetivitv.  Vessels  were  built  and  fitted  «>ut  in  thed(K*kvanU  <»f  5 
and  pulili!  works  were  pushed  <»n  by  the  (lovernor  with  clianu 
eneri^v.  In  the  vear  named  the  s«*tt lenient  iMtsses^rd  a  bre^ 
poUpry.  a  tanm-ry,  a  manut'aetory  for  tobacco  pi[M»s,  .-imi  juiot 
coiii*se  eli»ths  and  woi»llrns.  'ihe  last  named  was  estaljli^heil  at 
matta  in  onhr  ti>  utilise  the  services  iif  the  women  prisoners,  w! 
also  employed  in  spinning  linen  out  of  the  whitt*  thix  of  the  0 
Among  artielcs  of  exixtrl  to  tin*  Ka^t  during  tln*se  earl}'  yei 
sandal  wo4xl,  for  which  there  was  an  excellent  market  in  Cluni 
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a  certain  b«iimi  citntntboiid,  as  it  involved  a  breiu;li  tif  tlie    | 

b*  EoBt  ttidiu  Cumpaiiy.     Despite  the  fiict  thut  thi:  port  of 

"■««  n  ili«i}f«ir<iuji  |i!ai.ii  tor  vesfiola  to  ent*r,  the  exportation 

atti^inpt'i^l,   nnil  tlinrn  iippi^nrs  to  have  been  soint  trade 

with   Ki'iignl  in  this  niinpml.     Among  other  e:E[>oi-ts  were    ' 

n-fiiili*  I'll,  wlint(>  bone,  seal  Hkiiis,  knugarou  skiiia,  and 

,i,i>.  ili'..nr.'-it  lo  Jm<  the  8tA]ilL'  pruduot  of  the  coloiiy — -wihiI. 

■i  p'  i|Utttie's  adiiiuiist ration,  lie  was  recoiunieiided 

.1^  [.uMsible  in  tlru  restrictions  imposed  upon 

■iim.     Many  of  these  restric-tions  wore  of  a 

iJlKjlitic  nnliire,  and  were  colcututod  tii greatly 

>i;ulntM(n.     Thr  most  grievous  woa  that  proc- 

ktnful  liv  long  osogfi,  by  which  the  Governor  fixed  the  maximum 

'i  for  nil  iniported  nierehandiae ^prices  often  too  low  to 

)f[t  to  ihe  tradt'r.      The  entire  oargo  of  a  vessel  was 

w  of  tlie  !U>I  tinmen t,  who  alone  had  lilwrty  to 

of  the  lir>t  necessity  were  8ubse(juently  retailed 

!ers  at  (greatly  enhnni-ed  pricvs,     Another  ivgulatlon 

n  uhanuter  was  the  prohibition  of  any  trading 

f  at  the  Mttlrmrrnts  at  Van  Dietnen's  Lund  fnr  the 

gof  finodii,  nnldss  it  had  previously  touched  at  Port 

n  other  abuHtis  *cre  in  mime  coaett  restricted  in  thpir 

^'MAoqattrit-,  and  In  otberH  uboliHhed.    Soon  after  his  arrival 

my  vitb  the  practicf  of  fixing  a  njaximum  pnce  for  ^iiiin  and    ' 

,  but  rpvertnd  Lo  it  a  few  years  later- 
iplr.ntlirr  than  thmw  of  thn  UlKiiiring  class,  were, according  to  ail 
mry  hinory.  in  n  Nourishing  condition,  but  this  description  must 
o  litvmllr.ns  itwos  thatof  men  accustomed  to  thewi'etched- 
i  or  Irish  peasant  life,  and  what  would  be  deemed  fairly  com- 
f  them  woultl  uuwndayB  bo  looked  upon  ivs  far  from  tolerable. 
I  the  ordinaty  labourer,  his  mnU-rial  condition  was  in  every 
Jtpd.  He  lived  UHUnlly  In  a  windowlesBfant,  wasclotlied  with 
od,  thoiif^h  nkntiful,  was  ciarse  and  suvourlees.  ()i  op- 
bfornmawmfnt,  culture,  or  srlf-education,  he  had  none.  Breills 
if  toli«obtuint>rI:niorHlitywaaat  its  lowest  ebb;  and  religion  was 
i  Mitlmritative  regtdntion  and  enforced  cei-emoniol  obedience. 
ihcNJ  of  Mcchan)^  prior  Ui  Mtu-'quarie's  arrival  was  mainly 
'  i  tarn  slight  extent  by  tho  cirnJatioii  of  foreign  silver  and 
Tbe  latter  possessed  twice  its  English  value,  and  a 
Hi  prrjii>iili'r»ti^l  against  both  its  import  and  its  export. 
l."  iiilony,  various  expedients  were  r(^orted  to 
y'T%'  notcB  wei-e  circulated  for  uums  varying 
1(1  iSpanish  dollare.  Tho  standard  currency 
'-.'er's  notes  un  the  English  Treasury,  and 
I  shippem  in  exohange  for  gwxla,  a  fjwt  which 
i»IIy  in  the  ostabliBbmenl  of  n  trade  monopoly  i>y  the 
thtf  ci<ru  and  military  departments. 
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Th(j  local  vali*es  ai  tbe  cciins  circulating  in  tlio  .sect]<*nir?nt 
the  arrivnl  of  Governor  Macquarie  wore  as  follow  : — 

£  ».  a.  C 

(Tiiinca 1     2  0        S]Aiiish  dollar o 

.lohaniiA  4    0  0        Rujittc O 

Half.joo  i2    O  0        Dutch  guilder   0 

Ihicfit  0    9  6        English  shilling    O 

<«ol<l  mohur    I  17  fi  A  copper  coin  of  1  uz. .. .  0    i 

Pagoda    0    8  0 

These  enriv:Mjy  values  \ven\  howijver,  suhjeel  t<»  cfni^iiileraUl 
alion,  and  tluMi'  was,  iiit»n?ov«T,  a  ;jivat  diversity  iii  tli«>  nouiiiiH 
s(^t  u|M»n  tli(^  Suaiiish  dollar  at  on(>  and  the  same  {H^riiMi.  L'l 
rarely  saw  this  coin  :  Ihey  werti  ])aid  ff»r  iheir  work  in  ;£> 
nioiMMKiIv  values,  and  iheir  n'mujH-ration  eoiisisK'd  chieHv  of  r 
price  of  whi^Ii  was  deloin lined  l»y  the  iniix»rlei*s,  who  saiffl  the 
ivtntx  e»»nijM'tition  \ty  a  uiutual  a^jtnnMnent  as  to  priei'.-.  i«nteiT-«l 
1707,  I»v  whh'li  iLi'V  wiM'e  lM)und  n«*ither  to  underhnv  imr  under 
mother.  Tht'  <,'.mmIs  i)urehasoil  hv  the  otlieers  fnuii  sm•culativ«'^ 
wt're  paid  for  in  wluvil  reci*ipts,  in  paynia.stfr's  n«»te>.  and  in  J 
doll.irs.  ll  was  i«i  pivvint  the  dcjdetion  of  silver  i-nrreni 
(.Jovi'iinT  Ma'.'i|UJirit'  in  ISIU  adopt(*d  tlie  expedii-iii  of  >tnk 
eenlri'  out  of  ih.»  dollar,  and  usin^  the  **duinp  lo  denoniina:**; 
«it'  the  valut»  i»f  ;he  oriuina!  r(>in,  which,  hovwver,  still  }ia.sse<l  •  u 
a  e<MiviMiirnt  denoiidnalion  of  the  value  of  •''>s.  .l*ri\ate  ^oMit 
for  many  yrars  witi*  paiil  in  ptMict*,  wen*  unaoh'  To  traJf  w 
•^liii»p(':>,  as  n»|ijur  i-nin  was  inki'U  nnMiev,  whirli.  if  i;s  «'\]i.irT  li 
ail.»\\i'd- -as  ii  wa-i  noi  would  liavr  had  .'mi  .-irrual  ^■.iiul■  •  if 
•  ■unrnt  r.ili'i^.  Thr  di>;ii.)iliiy  i»f  tin-  private  >o]»!i«T  "  •  '»u\'  iv  i 
rnarl»i'i  \\;i>,  I'l'W  .'Xi-r.  .iiMTi-ji  nji  (Hi\«-rniir  iiiii:tis  :irri\.k«.  Tm-  h 
ihi'ir  pay  i'l  p;\\  i--..»>..i  s  i.ilN  siniil.'i"  i'»  ihi»^»'  H'cimv'mI  'ov  Tlv-r 

'III''  I'lMM'ii.y  ••fui.iuv.rd  \".Ty  iiuu-ii  in  the  ini>iiri-far!  uv-- 
d<'^\Mi''."d  nmil  !!•.■  ::'ii\\  iii^'  '^a^inl'^^  I't  Till'  ri»untrv  al!"'.Vf  d  •  :  rj 
iiiLf  "I  ;v  I'M'iK.  I  :■•  M'- -p-kmI  :.»  ••^rai-ii^h  a  !i'.-;ii  nai.'-:  'tia-i  ^••■t  a 
j'.Niiii' 111  !  > ! 'J  i»\  l.'i'ii  la\i-ro...l.  wlia  iiifni  m*  ■»«  ilif  <  i'»\  !!i«».-  i; 
iiMhv-  vaiiU' I-;  i.  |o  ( ii;j  \v..:;lii  !■»•  t-^;?  !"jii:ii  .  inlia,  in  i*.ih  r  t.<  ' 
r.»l.i;i\     ti\.r    i:-.    .■.:';<-!tV     .  :-ir;vM»il  ■.    -.         fhi-    l'i*ti:il  *  atK'*-.    h'«v.i« 

i!«».ii  *  ui'-iLit.  li.f  ."■  i:>  I'l"  il.i*  i-M:.ii:"ni!y.  :iiiil  iln-  l!.iiii:    »".  ?*'••• 

ain.ta'is.ii    \*^    L'.""  .      '. «  .    ■    i    \\.'  •    "_'''■'    -ir^.i    >.      Tlf*  i-aiik  \\i 

piMaif-i    :.!!.ii  :    :i    i    „.'.i:-    i '..iri-.  ■'.    ain-    il-   .t.Sdr.-    'v.-n'   mnTn 

a     M<'*i.i.-r!     A       ■     -i  ■,       iiti"    :'■:».        1^-     J'.SI'iT     -'HI::     i»f.  ..ii.c    T|n«    I 

rni'jii.,;v  -^    '■.:«:.;:■,■,      ••     :!ii-    ii-'.-::-.    ..:.ii     ..JiNJin'*^    ■.va**    linne 
diNi'Kjj'ii :■  ^  I  ?      I.  "-■•:■ ..   \".  •:    u  ,  :!i  .1  i'l  '  !.i-  .'..iv.::.,  i- «»i  ni.»nev  « 

m 

::av:i'  ^rr:-.! '•;.->       <;..-    ■       tt  ■       ■i'-.*"  >  :«.!":•]• 'V  i^i«  ij:<  iiuivha» 

.  '  * 

«'\uil'!Mi.\i  :  I    .;•    .;:..  ■■  \\:;  1  ;'-:?■ -n  ■ '..■  •  "••himi-'-fiJ'V,  whic 

Taki'»i  rito  !  ..!■  .'■.:v  ■■.  ^»  '  .*     '■.  -■:...■'■■'  V  ••:!;-  .'M  '.In*  Iviiiij's  1 

l\ii»i.i;!>  I'i   \rx^.  ^   ••.-....i-.:^  'i''.  >•.■  :.^  in    'h^*  <.**iIonv  drew 
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♦wntTs  ;  while  tli«  oniiiim*i*cial  tninsacti<niH  of  the  iiihabitjuits 
I'iiit  t€Ml  ill  riin'eiio.v  (Itillai-s,  n>i)|KT,  tnulesiiu'irs  dnckias,  iiiul 
's  •  if  til"  IJank  lit'  Now  Si  Hit  h  W*iled.  It  is  a  pcciilijir  f.-u;T, 
-ristio  » it  the  jn'riiicl,  tlmi.  a  «lcl*i.  of  more  tlian  jtl»UO  was  n»i;ai(le<.l 
»t  ljtMii>ur,  in  *.-«iiise<|iu'ncft  nt*  tlio  abnso  ot  tlic  privilfj^r  of  ?ij»pi'al 
e  liMjxil  ciiuitH  to  the  Kiu<(  in  CousiciK 

fi    M;iior-<i»»m;ral  Ijiichlaii  ^l;ic(|uario  enter* 'cl  ii|m»u  the  .tjfovern- 
i  xin:  tttUiuy  on  the  Ist  •Jiiniitirv,  ISIO,  tlie  popiihition  nuiuhereil 

IKfi^o-iU?*.  TJie  settlement  whs  bounded  on  tlie  iiortli,  wrst, 
,11 U  liv  the  nine  MtmntainH,  hevnnd  which  no  nne  liad  ih^n  'oern 
'  piMii'Trate,  tlioui^h  several  att(«n)])ts  to  do  so  had  been  luade,  and 

•lie  ^.reneral  opinion  that  furth(^r  than  60  miles  away  no  land 
;e  Tor  tillaire  was  likelv  to  be  found.  Ahmtj  tlie  sia  the  eolonv 
I'll  fvoni  Vort  Stephens  to  .b-rvis  l»ay,  a  distance  of  about  l(j~» 
and  it  wa^  ennfidentlv  stated  that  bevoiid  these  inirts  setticiiieiit 

iii^t  •NDand.  tlie  i^nmnd  actually  in  ludlivation  aniountiu'^  t(» 
■  Mi'ii'«*  than  L'bOUO  aeiTS,  toijelher  with  7  b(HK)  aeres  ih'voti'd  to 
r*.  Ma'*«|u.n'i»*"s  term  of  ntUc(!  was,  however,  brightened  by  tlu' 
'<i\i\  jia^sjitff  ot  niaxland,  Ii:iwsfin,  and  Wentworth  to  ihe  plains 
t{  Tht»  OKiUiitains.  and  tlu^  subm.'<pient  discoveries  uf  new  areas  tor 
ii:«-iit.  wliii-ji  linally  dissipated  the  idtvi,  loiii;  entei'tainrd.  that  tht^ 
V  wiiuld  i;MKe  to  I'xist  should  the  supi>ort  it  reec^ived  from  the 
'h  TiiM^iury  U*  withdrawn. 

Sk(«>\d  Tmu'stkial  Pi:iiio[>,    I^^::I -b^^oS. 

»•  •■i:o!id  i»eriiid  of  the  industrial  histoi-v  of  tlie  t  '»loiiv  Ih-uIii^  with 
'Niinipii'in  of  otlif*^  by  Alaj^ir-tft'iieral  Sir  Thomas  IJrisbiun^  at  the 
i»»»*'if  tlu'Vrar  1*<J1,  aiitl  intruides  the  admiidstratioii  «»t"  j^iiMiti'uant- 
ral  l.tarliiii'  fnun  the  rlo-^e  c>f  the  v«'ar  \^'J.-t  Ut  that  <»f  b^iJl,  and 
r  Kichard  liourki;  fif)m  the  elose  of  tlie  vear  l^'M  i-*  ihat  of  iS.)7. 
irra  of  iLu?  .setth.'iiient.  was,  dnrin:;  the  whole  of  tht^  ])eriod,  r^ui- 
klly  In-'in;;  wi«len«Hl.  In  l^'2-i  Allan  ('unjuni;ham  foiuid  a  praeti- 
muie  rlirou£;h  Pandtu'as  Pass  b»  the  rirh  LIver])'jnl  IMaiii*-. 
ntr  th«5  followiiii'  vear  Lieut(;nant  Miller  fimneilat  Abircton  IJav 
•t;ib|ishmeiit  which  afterwards  Wcame  the  capital  ot'  (^UuTOsland. 
first  i:  If  Ml  jiiuniev  of  exnloi-alion  hv  ^laior  .^litl•lu»ll  to 'lie  inath 
!iMrth-we*«t  of  N«'\v  Soiitli  Wales  was  entei'ed  upon  in  iJ^^Il.  The 
ley  jiroved  rich  in  nsults,  iuid  added  Ljreally  ti>  l!i«^  knowlt^dLre  oi 
•olonv's  re.sourc^-^.  Tim  mdockini;  of  ten-itoi-v  ]iad  aii  emijhatic 
?iK-e  on  the  development  of  the.  eouniry's  imlusii  ii-s,  as  M'ttlrnii-ra 
•"cti  clos«»  on  the  heels  of  th«  ex])lorris,  and  t<'nilr<l  ti>  provoki* 
i-st  in  tin*  mini  Is  of  Km^lish  speculators,  a  ;_,reat  deal  oi  w]jii>«' 
al  l>*;;;in  to  seek  investment  in  station  ]>r«»))erties. 
«•  laLitir  ^>*^i^latLun  of  this  jiMriiHidid  n«it  depart  tn  any  appn-*  laoli* 
it  fi"oni  i;iirlier  ideas.  Under  the  provisions  ni  a  remilaiiini  i-*^•.^^•<l 
Le    17th  July,  1*^:18,  servants  neirlectini;  or  ivfu.sin:,'  to  wt.k,  or 
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abHenling  theIUKelve^i  from  their  employment,  could  be  sent  by  s 
trate  to  the  conuDoii  gaol  or  the  house  of  correction  for  u  t 
exceeding  six  or  three  months  respectively,  with  forfeiture  of  al 
due  ;  and  servants  s])(>iling,  destroying,  or  losing  property  were 
to  pay  double  the  value  of  the  article  injured  or  lost  under  a 
of  Y>eing  connnitted  ta  gaol  for  a  term  of  fi'om  one  to  six  month 
the  other  hand,  a  servant  had  remedy  against  an  employers  ill-i 
to  the  extent  of  six  months'  wages  and  cancellation  of  the  agree 
service.  Any  jjei-son  who  enij>Ioyed  a  servant  previously  retail 
liable  to  a  line  of  from  £i}  to  £20,  half  of  which  was  paid  to  the 
aggrieved  and  half  to  the  IJenevolent  Society.  Sul)scr|uent  lalioi 
lation  was  even  more  repressive  in  its  chai*acter,  as  will  \)e  seen  1 
The  comparative  scarcity  of  free  lalxiur  and  the  high  pria 
it  commanded  show  forcibly  the  unprofitable  nature  of  bond 
which,  though  available  for  little  above  the  cost  of  rations,  ^ 
some  considerable  time  a  drug  in  the  market.  This  was  especi 
ojuse  during  the  jxiriod  of  extensive  innnigration  wliicli  occurrec 
the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  BrislMine.  Tlie  (iovemment 
fore,  was  hard  s»H  to  provide  suitable  employment  for  the  jtrisor. 
on  its  hands,  the  numl>er  of  whom  was  constantly  l>eing  augnie; 
the  arrival  of  tnin.sports  from  the  TTiiiteil  Kingdom.  To  t'lia 
(.lovennnent  t^)  dis{>os('  of  this  labour,  it  was  (h^reed  that  any  fpw 
having  an  oitler  from  the  English  authonties  for  a  grant  of  lane 
by  j^ledging  himself  to  employ  twenty  bond  servants,  obtain  a  ^ 
2,000  aci'es.  Then*  were,  indeed,  instanct»s  of  settlers  obtaini 
(]uantity  of  land  fvtm  witlmiit  such  an  order,  simply  up<ui  guai:a 
to  relieve  the  (iovenniicnt  of  thr  t'xp^'nsc  of  maintaining  twent 
and  in  lt'<2()  the  wcrklv  sum  of  .'is.  (Jd.,  whifh  had  Ix^en 
iVcrmbiT,  ls21,  ]»:iyjibh'  to  ihr  (invemnient  as  hire  for  an  n 
artisan,  was  ab<>lishe<l.  Assignment,  it  will  be  st't-n,  was 
a  device  ado]itrd  by  the  (Jovcrninent  for  the  maintenance 
ImiikI  population  with  as  little  outlay  as  possibh*,  and  land  wa 
•iway,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  encouraging  settlement 
inducini;  holders  to  relieve  the  authorities  of  the  cost  <»f  main 
])risoners,  tor  wlu^ni  no  ]»rotitaMe  enij>loyment  could  l»e  provideil 
(luvernment.  The  rnntinual  iTnmigrati<»n  of  free  settleiN,  nmst  oi 
obtaiiH'ii  u'rants  nt  laiul.  with  the  right  nf  re<'eiving  an  assij^in 
•I'len  ]»ro|»ortionate  tt»  their  iri'Jint,  ra]tidly  used  u]>  the  sujiply  of 
al»le  peiNiius:  the  go\i-!  imiriit  faring,  which  had  1h'<mi  establisj 
the  ]uir}M)M'  of  keepiuL:  ihe  eonvirts  at  w«irk.  wen'  aUindoncd,  f 
penal  >ettlenieni-  v/ere  broken  up  and  their  occupants  di«t 
anioni:  ihosr  who  wanted  labon?-,  until  in  (Jovernor  I>arlins*sti 
op|H»site  eondiiiiin  Nxas  reaehiMl,  and  it  was  foun<l  imjMissible  to 
the  demand  tor  ;isslir|,,,|  .si'vva;it*«.  The  tirst  result  of  the  ei 
system  ot  a-^siunniem  nf  labourer's  to  private  em]doyers  was  tfaa 
able-bodieil  man  ot  onlerly  vonduet  ^^as  in  sj-ecitic  employment, I 
colonv  wa-*  left  withiiUt   anv  riMi\e  of  lab»air  which  coald  bf 
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I  that  in  hari'est  und  slieuring  tiincH  tlicre  wax 
k  gtvut  Hc«raty  of  men.  It  wns  ihis  iiee<l  of  hitnds  011 
atinu'  tUat  ^iivf  risi)  to  tliR  scheme  of  oasisted  irninigratiuii, 
to  UkvflTiwt  in  ]H3-d. 

I  wf  the  stcinl,  (■conomic,  &nd  pilitictl  litcrAturti  nf  t.liis 
lustantly  iiksJKtiit^  upon  the  j^rawing  dixproportirm  liclwceii 
try  cIitM  Id  tlie  viintiy,  purticulurly  capitaliHlH  nlio  had 
MMufsl  pufBuilB.  luvil  tlie  lal>uuring  cIiub,  whose  tusistauce 
Ijf  nt^miBary  in  the  efliirt  to  wulisp  returns ;  ami  induc-e- 
f  deacriptioii  were  hekl  out  tn  the  ngricultural  |>eRKantry 
Kinjtdotu  tn  (.-niigrule  to  the  Miuthern  pnitniaptl  hind. 
tS  thu  immigmlion  otimmittoBs  «ro  particnlary  intt'i-euiiig, 
p  "rfmnMW,  iiioro  or  lens  impracticable,  advanced  by  philaii- 
plilelc^-i'K  for  thi>  coloniaattou  of  the  cuuntiy.  The  desire 
]4.«p  labour  wa»  uol  the  only  influence  at  work  in  tlie  piw- 
iimi;,'r«tioti  :  ihire  wiis  ulso  an  earnest  wish  on  the  pjvrt  of 
?  popuktiun  of  desimlile  typwi  in  order  to  devp!o|i  ihe 
lliP  oountry,  and  on  the  part  of  otliers  to  utibi-d  relii-f  to 
1  prauuuitryof  theUnitt-dKinjidoni.  Judging  by  a  report  of 
<rf  iRHitigrant  mechanics.  Iilack smiths,  carpeutere,  caulkcn, 
qiiasODft,  utoiiec utters,  and  siioeniakera  eauily  found  employ- 
■  for  all  kiiiila  of  field-labourerH.  buuh  handis  dniry  liatids, 

il  kliearers,  the  detnand  was  vi-ry  strong. 
luoUiia  of  H  tiyHteui  iif  a.sai»t«d  iiuniij^liun  mu.rke(l  n  ^'n)^t 
no  idwB  nf  thr  governing  powers  since  the  dcpiirture  of 
Kqnarin.  Lender  his  regime,  not  only  was  no  encourage- 
Ut  int«ndinf;  emigrants  from  England,  but  they  weiv 
inrapxl.  Tins  cliaugt*  of  puHt-y  was  due  to  the  expaad- 
al  Ute  opening  up  of  new  tt-iTilory  hud  on  men's  minds. 
be  ocilony  wmi  idiut  in  by  the  liarrier  nf  the  Bluf  Mountains 
St  pnmiblc  to  keep  it  mainly  a  penal  settleinent :  but  with 
jaf  tb*  westflm  plains  all  hope  of  doing  this  completely 
Aa  th*  expense  of  »  pawtage  f mm  England  or  Irehmd  rcn- 
icnlt  for  in><chanii.H  Ui  mitke  their  way  to  the  ciilony,  the 
payiii)C  >  txiunty  for  inimigniuts  of  a  certain  clns-s  was 
H»w«ver,  the  nunilier  of  niechnnics  brought  out  does 
havd  Ixieii  lur^e.  The  bounty  was  proluibly  of  most  ad- 
aou  alrnuly  in  the  toluny  wlio  desired  to  bring  out  their 
J  children.  There  was,  however,  as  already  mentioned, 
'  nnn-bf>iiniy  immigrantft ;  hut  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
■  -'  ■  nr  labourers.  They  were  principally  Miter- 
.  and  profeasionai  men  anxious  to  practise 
-' .  Ui  turn  their  hand  to  trade  or  !(i|unlting. 
'  V  of  Stalf  for  the  Colomea,  lieing  impressed 
-.  I'^itl.  iviili  ihe  great  disproportion  existing  Ijetween 
ill)  (ksinnis  of  n-tnedying  this  state  of  things  by  the  intro- 
\  anmtiCT  irf  unmarried  female  immigrants,  n»eo  11  nn ended 
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tlm  sotting   aside  of  :i  ijortiun  of  the  revenue  arisui^  from 

of  Crown  landH  a8  a  fund  from  which  advanceK  might  lie  n 

way    of    loan,    to   ansist   in  ]my in^   the   expenses   (»f    tlie    pa 

(lesii'alile  iNM-stms.     From   lliis  time  forwai-d  it  Ijecame  eusto 

i"e;jard  tht»  i-evenue  derivwl  from  tlie  sale  of  Cn)wn  lands  as 

not  a  pirt  of  the  incH»nie  of  tlie  colony,  l>ut  a  resoi^^e  avaiLsiiiii 

|iuri)os<^  of  niet'ting  tin.'  annual  oxjtense  of  l^ringing  to  tlie  ooloi 

j^rant  lalionr,  of  which,  for  long  years,  it  was  so  sorolv  in  w 

LS31    it   was   t^tirnate<l    tliat    the    revenue  accruing    from  la 

<lui'in.i^  the  ensuing  year  would  he  £10,000,  and  the   appropri 

this   amount  t^iwards   tJie  encouragement   (»f  the  iniiiiignitioE 

married  feniah^  was  sanctioned  hy  the  British  auth(»ritipSf  wi 

t'lver,  a  reservation  to  the  effect  that  no  uther  appn)priation  o: 

deri\'«Hl  fn>m  the  sah^s  of  land  in   New  South  Wales  should 

until  the  exj)ense  of  i>  10,000  should    he   liijuidated.      The  sun 

bated  to  e.ich  female   immii(rant  was  i>S  -half  the  estimaUxl  co 

passa;(e  <mt,  th(»  ot]i<*r  half  hein^  mtide  up  by  the   iinnii<rrant 

In  the  c:isr  <>f  tin*  funds  proving  delicient,  a  pi-eference  was  to  In* 

females  inniiiimiting  in  con!]»any  with  their  families  over  such 

unattached.      It  was  subsfHpiently  rt^vtmmendeii  that  a  limited 

of  meelianics  should  nlso  he  iissisti'tl  with  a<lvane^»s  to  enable 

emijii-ate  :  and  ai^ricultui-al  labourers  were  afterwards   include* 

thos(»  to  whom  it  M'as  considered  advisable  to  advance  nionev  li 

loan  as  an  instalment  of  llio  passa«;e- money  to  the  colony.     Tin 

howi»v«'r,  underwent  (M»rtain  ch'in;:es  from  time  to  time,  aicoiiiii 

amount  of  the  lan<l  fnnd,  the   nee<l    Tor  iril'our.  and  the  fiiie 

]>riv{ne  setilt  rs.      lu  I'*^."»")  bonniies  were  ott'ei-ed   towanls  di-tn 

•  '\pfn>e  <if  th"  ]»a.'»sai:e  <'t   immiirranis.  To  sucli  settlei>  .'is  WiAW 

themsflvfs   w'lh    llieir    introdmt  inn.      TiieM'    were    i'"»t"    for   :i 

!iieeh;inie  or  ii\\\\\  sfr\.'iiii   and   his  v»it»'.  the  aire  of  neiiht-i*  • 

r\«  «';"h-d    ."•«>    venrs  :    and    l'."»  for  «-atIi   j»t'  thfir  childi"en    ovt* 

iimii: lis  III' ai;*'.      !''H"    lu   nniii:irri«tl  temule  betwin-n  1  .">  and  -iO 

a'^  '  \\w  -\i;ii  of  .t'l"»  was  mIiowimI.  an<l    l'l*>  for  an   unnian-i»'»'i 

«.r  !0''n'  »;\i-m--;»   -N  ant   of'^wnMi    1-*^   and    -"»   y»*a.]*s  of  au"»*.      Sidr 

I  lie  •^\■.sl^■lll  ot  a  -^i•'l•'d  i  iiiMiiuration  was  de\i -loped  mi  otlier  Iii:«'S 

priiu-ip!"  t.f  iii?i-i»ihH'iiiir  nirai  laljoiirers  an<l  ilii-ir  families,  -iTijl 

and  >kilii'l  ar:iv.iu^  was  sii'.ulily  neiintained   :lii*ouirliout    the 

this  ju'iin.l  aftri'  ii>»  lii'sT  aiii»niifiM. 

I'laifT  Till'  ri'i:ulatii.»!:s  i»v  \\lneli   j»i-is.»n»'is  were  a-ssiiiutti.  e 
Were   i'i.ri»ii|il»'!i   xm  '_ri»''   ilii'ir   -«*r\;nn*^   rei^jdar   wairt»s  ;    but    i 
known  r\\\i\    ijhii'  w  «-r-' «MijilovtT<  ■•■'  a^.^ii^'ni-d   labour«'^"s  who  i 
wai;-.  ;iiul   iliai    ]irii:Ter»-\  for   iii--taiuf.  n-efivi'd   as   mneii    as 
and  »'V-!j  irori"  oi-i-  wit-k  i.;i  ae«'oiint    i-t    their  masr«'rs   i;i*ins^  u 
impr«'*;>;i»!i  tliar  tii'^hi-wmi^  eouid  iMt  ot!n]-wise  lie  oiifoived. 
lilaeksmJ!  lis,  ;i:j.i  «itiuTs  r«'f»'!\  ft  •'■>.  pi-r  wfrk.  besides  Icm  id  and 
the  jniMlri>.  ii.iwi'Ver.  inainiaiiiei!   rlii'iiiN»«l\-««N.      The  wojifea  psi 
labour  in  iht*  lirsi   yrars  iif   Itii^baie-'s  admini-^cration  waity  fa 
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hanics,  from  j)a.  to  7s,  \n*r  day  without  nitiojis :  an<l  for 
ml  labourers  in  18l*8  from  £'20  tojG.'iOper  auniiin  with  ratioun, 
line  oases  even  X50.  In  the  towns  (.'s]x»cialiy,  artisans,  sucli  as 
rs,  could  at  this  time  «am  oOa.  per  week  ;  Init  wheelwnghts  an<l 
ths  n5<:»*ived  about  iiGs.  per  week,  and  unskilled  hvl)ourers  from 
•H.  \H^r  clay.  (juarrynien  apjiear  to  have  hoen  in  special 
anil  their  labour  has  l«H;n  nM^orded  iis  worth  lOs.,  an<l  even 
'JUft.  per  day,  tliou^h  the  laHt-mentioned  amounts  nmst  Lave 
•e!i  *nily  in  sj>eciul  casc*s.     Compositors  could  obtain  from  .'>r)s. 

I  \vi*ek  ;  but  clerks  an<I  professional  mi^n  had  ffw  opp<»rtunitieK 

II  <«ni{iloyment.  Jn  li^3U,  when  the  ])0]j\dati()n  had  increa.s(>d  to 
lliM  services  of  artisans  of  various  classes  ap|>far  to  liavo  ]M»en 
nraiit«M.K  and  for  some  veins  afterwards  evf-rv  descri])tion  of  labour 
irisk  fteniand,  aitliou^h  the  renmnenition  of  skille<i  mechanics 
■il  uiiaki'n*d.  The  foliowinj;  statement  shows  the  averaLr(i  wai^t's 
nni;  tli«*  period,  an<i  includes  the  daily  watre  ^4\en  to  l.ibounrs 
■i\  in;;  Uiard  ami  lod^irii;.  The  (piotatiun  t»f  daily  rates,  however, 
o  ln»  inishadinj;,  as  few  mechanics  secui^rd,  even  if  they  sought 
IfiVni'Miti  during  tii«'  whole  year.  It  is  pn»bable  that  eonniion 
i-M  did  mil  4*arn  mon^  tiian  from  4s.  to  r)s.  per  wi*ek  with  ifitions 
;^injrs.  and  mechanics  of  the  hi;;hest  t|ualiHcations  did  not  avera^^e 
lan  i'li  |ier  we*«k  tlui  year  i*ound.  Where  no  quotnlioiis  are  L^iven 
and  tollowinj^  tabh\s  no  ndiable  information  is  available. 

TruUMTCivlliiu.  I      la'J.<.      1      lb*I.  l^:*.'..  ISHJ.         l^Ss 

s.     d.  S.     ll.  8.     (1.      '■      8.     (1.      !      S.    (1. 

^:k'.iiiitii     :     IJ    0         7    o         7    0     '     0     s     ,     7    0 

i.khiver 0     0  ')     0  «     (i     ■     7     .'{  tJ     H 

.rkinakt-T,  jxjr  M><i<i <J     '»  J>  «»  i>  <'  •')  -^  0  0 

•inet-iimkvr  '     (J     0    ■     «  0  6  0  (>  4     .     r,  o 

l^eiiicr   on  (>  0  Vt  II  «>  i  (i  ('» 

dker   '     7     fi  7  0  S  f>  (»  0  

.ptr 13    0  6  0  7  (i  ,     ()  <i  7  (I 

TX'.  r      0     !•  n  (5  0  ('}  (J  (i  (»  <l 

ni.'iiDiier    0     :{  <i  .S  «  .S  (i  :;  (>  ;{ 

fK»iiriT :\    0  a  0  4  0  4  <)  4  «; 

llwright    <)    e     ,     0  t»  7  O  7  ;>  7  .J 

;nter    o  0  r>  4  

i»leri?r     o    G  T)  0  7  <>  ^»  <  >  <>  •> 

arrynian     .'>  (j  '>  0  "»  (>  4  U 

leniakcr    0    0  GO  G  0  T)  10  G  0 

nemuon.    GO  GO  G  S  '     7  G  i\  s 

lor Ti  G  G  0  :      G  i\ 

leviwright    ">    G  5  G  G  0  |     (J  0  Ti  ('> 

At  aimum,  trlth  hoanl  (iml  imJijinf/. 

Its.         £    s.         f     K.         £     s.       ♦:     s. 

ricnltnmllabourer  \    122  10       '22  10       2-J  10       '±1  U)     -».".    '» 

irywoman i     10    0       12    0       12  10       12  10      12  10 
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The  wages  of  a  shepherd  during  this  period  of  the  colony' 
appear  to  have  been  from  £'20  to  £30  per  annum,  and  of  a  si 
watchman,  £20  per  aninim.  A  ploughman's  remunoratioE 
laonths*  work  w^as  quoted  in  1835  at  £20.  Piecework  was 
as  follows  : — Picking  weeds  off  fallow  ground,  28.  per  acre ; 
8s.  per  acre  ;  carrying,  stacking,  and  thtLtching,  10s.  per  ac 
threshing  grain  from  the  ear,  Cd.  per  bushel.  The  Select  Com 
the  Legislative  Council,  which  sat  in  1835,  reported,  after  taki 
evidence,  that  good  mechanics  could  earn  from  30s.  to  40s.  j)er  i 
farm  labourers  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  week  with  rations.  0 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Committi-e  stated  that  he  paid  shi 
co<ipers,  and  blacksmiths  from  78.  to  8s.,  and  sailniakers  6i 
iidding,  "  We  consider  those  wages  too  high,  but  find  it  imprac 
reduce  them,  as  rather  than  take  less  the  men  will  go  out  of  w< 
they  can  atlbrcl  to  do  so,  liecause  the  wages  of  thive  or  fc»ur 
suffice  U)  maintain  them  for  a  week.*'  Another  witness  saii 
millwrights,  l>lacksiniths,  and  engine-drivers  42s.  per  week,  an 
g<M)d  carpenter  could  earn  £3  3s.,  and  a  stonemason  from  £3  i 
week.  All  tiie  witnesses  were  agreed  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
labourei's  to  move  into  the  countrv  districts — a  <lifficultv  thi 
severely  against  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  thai 
another  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  qui 
labour  and  imnn'gration.  Tn  contemporary  evidence,  how< 
allusions  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  men  and  t<»  the  hi 
enjoyed  by  mechanics  should  be  acc^epted  with  some  caiitioi 
population  numbering  und(ir  08,000  the  demand  for  gooil  n 
liave  been  limited,  whiles  the  ]>res«*nce  of  bond  lalx»ur  and  the 
of  finding  (»mj)loynient  for  it  may  be  expectwl  to  have  iuterfi 
•seriouslv  with  the  re^xularitv  of  the  work  to  be  obtained  liv  1 
There  was  probably  in  the  countrv  districts  a  demand  fn 
labourers  in  excess  of  th(»  su])ply  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  t'oreg«i 
will  show  that  the  waives  su«-h  men  could  earn  tlid  not  otVrr  a 
ment  at  all  commensuratt*  with  the  discomforts  and  danse 
they  expect<*<l  to  encounter. 

Prior  to  tin*  vear  \S'27  tea  and  su;;ar  were  almost  invariablv 
as  part  of  the  i-atinns  issued  to  servants  :  but  owing  to  tlie  8 
circumstances  of  the  settlers,  the  result  of  unfavounible  .si-jiso 
fall  in  the  j>rice  of  liv(»  stock,  tlie  place  of  these  was  taken 
The  weeklv  ration,  as  fixed  bv  (Jovernment,  wiis  as  follows 
wheat  or  1>  lb.  seconds  iiour,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  discretii 
master,  .*U.  lb.  maize  meal  and  0  lb.  wheat  or  7  lb.  seconds  tlo 
beef  or  niuitnn.  m-  A),  lb.  salt  pork  ;  'J  oz.  salt,  and  2  oz.  soi 
articles  beyond  these  which  the  master  niii,dit  su]>ply  were  U 
sidered  as  indulixencies,  which  he  was  at  libcrtv  to  discimtin 
ever  he  mi^dit  think  ni-oi)er.  In  is-js  the  crop  of  the  col 
found  insutlicient  for  its  meds.  (train  had  constK]uently  to  be  i 
and  a  scarcity  of  breadstutls  was  aj>prehended.     The  (Tovemor,  1 
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I  guiiMml  onlcr  in  wliidi  the  mtions  issued  to  lalioarers  iu 
p  wprv  riilucMl  ti>  7  lb.  of  bread  ;  und  all  {leraons  &nd 
tns  '»  tti'-i''  '"'n[)loy  nssigncil  servants  Wfii-e  earnestly  reeom- 
■Itt  hchIh,  aQil  to  mnke  up  for  the  i^uction  by 

ilnot<iat«tl  oonsidei-ably,  and  especially  was 
iM  such  as  bad  to  be  imported.     Locally-pro- 
1   kiiida    Vfere,  however,  generally  plentiful  at. 
t,  tJie  nilijiK  rates  111  182.V24  lietng  as  follow  : — 

■.<t      >.  .1.  >.   d. 

.  2  3  to  3  10        Fowls,  per  jiair   3    4 

WhMl,  per  bushel 8     0  | 

..  0  «  ,,    O    8        MaUe,  p<!r  linahel (J    0     > 

..««„    0    8        B>rla]-,  per  bnlhel .',    0 

,.  0  d  ,,    0    3        Fotatoca.  par  cwl 8    0 

,-0  3^  KggB.  per  doEon 1  tO 

I  time  tm\y  ou«  murlcet  a  we«k  was  held  in  Sydney ;  and  in 
k  ourltnt'  worn  held  only  twice  or  thrice  a  yrar.  The  great 
liiVh  hcpTin  in  lf<^r  sent  (Kirn  up  to  n  very  high  figuro,  and 
if  their  live  stock  in  order  to  buy  grain  for 
"111  and  eslablishinents.  All  pro^-isions,  with 
i'i[  beoame  very  cheap  indeed,  rose  in  price, 
tinted  by  the  collapse  of  the  sheep  and  cattle 
uii  !i  ivw  years  previously,  about  the  time  of  the 
vt  thf  Australian  Agricultuiul  Company.    The  price  of  wheat 

*  »  month  ranited  from  7b.  to  Us.  Bil.  per  bushel ;  of  niaize, 
I  10a,  Hd.{ier  bushel :  of  barley,  from  4s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  bushel ; 

t  £10  to  £17  per  tuo  ;  and  of  straw,  from  20s.  to  35s.  per 
druutfht  appeara  to  have  been  almost  <;eueral,  and,  in  the 
^  writer  of  the  time,  it  bail  "hiaaied  the  whole  country"; 
1  futona  ]inispect  of  sul>3i»tenct?  diet  waa  ountiued  to  a 
ir  tttid  ati  nbumhtnt  su|>ply  of  meal,  which  wati  being 
i  Ijd.  n  lb.     t'Drtittintely  for  the  cnlunists  of  New  SouUi 

•  pr<oxiniity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  an  excep- 
KmI  crop  had  ju»l  boon  gnthere*l  in,  prorented  many  of  tlie 
B  that  must  have  followed  in  the  wnke  of  long-continued 
oes  Cur  giTiiu.  Pork  was  quoted  at  Sd,  per  lb.,  and  all  vege- 
»  adt-aoved  to  twit*  their  ordinary  price,  while  they  had 
|d  l)y  iuUf  lh*nr  usual  quality.  The  Sydney  market,  in 
)  Id2i<,  sn[l])li<^tl  thu  fiillowiiig  (]autatiuiu> : — 


U'.\ 


0    0 


t.  d. 

I,  per  lb 0    7 

U.  per  pftir 6    0 


0    4        Barley,  por  Inishel    . 
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The  Govornoi*,  true  to  the  tniditi«>n8  of  his  ofiice,  souj^ht  tf> ; 
i'igoui"s  of  a  Heasoii  of  drought  l»y  a  i^eiierjil  oixler,  daiccl  tli<?  .').Otli 
her,  liS'JS,  in  which,  witli  the  view  of  enabling  \ho  Ijakei's  tiie  1 
iiUH^t  the  (leiiiaiuLs  of  the  |)ub1ic.  iiiul  of  keeping  dt>wn  thepnet* 
as  fill"  Jis  th**  nutans  of  tlie  Goveninienl  Mouhl  permit,  he  eigi 
intention,  until  tlie  ensuing  cnip  should  Im'  nvsiilahle,  of  puttt 
auction  sah^  a  ]KU'tioxL  of  the  whesit  in  the  public  stores  ou  ead 
>iiv('  market  chiy,  in  hits  of  24  bushels  each,  for  the  acconuiHK 
thf?  small  (lealei's.  These  sales  were  Ut  1m?  conductei]  for  read^ 
and  tlw  j)!'ofit,  if  any,  after  defraying  the  wjst  of  the  wheat 
(rharg(\s  inc'urnKi  by  the  CJoveriun*'nt  in  pnicuring  it,  was  Ui  I 
pi'iated  to  a  fund  foi-  the  supply  to  ptmi*  settlers  of  seeil-iiuii 
cattlt*  at  this  time  were  (juot-ed  at  £li  j>er  head,  wethers  and  uxa 
at  ir)s.  each,  female  huubs  nt  .£'1\  and  ewes  at  J^'2  and  £'S. 
1S3-I  wli(»at  fell  as  low  as  .Ss.  |>er  IhisIk'I,  and  i*ose  in  the  latter  pa 
year  as  hisrh  as  14s.  Prices  wei-e,  however,  subject  t<i  much 
tion,  paiticularly  tlios<*  for  articles  which  wen>  not  prrxt 
the  country.  The  long  alwsencc*  ai  a  ship  fmm  China  "^i-ith 
from  the  -Mauritius  with  sugar,  sometimes  priKluced  a  rise 
]>rice  of  these  articles  of  100  to  'JOO  per  ct»nt.,  to  l»e  folK 
tht^  anivjil  or  thr  vessel  by  a  i-elajwe  to  oi-dinar^*  prices. 
bread  was  sol<l  ai  7d.  to  i<i\.  per  L*-lb  hwif,  and  Hour  at  14* 
per  1001b.  jn  ISii')  bc»ef  was'Jd.  ]ier  lb.,  sugar  liid.,  and  teii:i 
In  times  of  Hood  or  dn)Ught  Hour  ha^  lieen  known  t4»  rise  fmn 
£'.'>()  p«M-  ton  :  and  wheat  fnim  Van  Diemen's  J^ind  fetchetl 
a  'JO^.  ppr  biiv;}uM  in  1S*2S.  Tii  IS.'M  the  ]>riee  of  tlour  was 
lun  11).,  and  tln'  roput«-d  I'lb.  loaf  si»Ul  at  Nl.  ;  maize  was  S.-. 
biishrl  ;  beef,  by  tin*  tjuarttM-,  1  Ad.  ]>(T  lb.;  mutton,  by  tin*  rare 
pi-r  lb.  :  pojk  aiid  vin;K  '.)\i\.  :  :-,dt  ln-ef,  -'/d.  :  bacon.  Is.  :*il.  ;  | 
from  l'.)s.  !.»  I  L's.  jM-r  «  wt.  ;  lob:».cci».  (Jd.  per  li».  :  mould  eand 
*'(ii|i-,"  ."xl.  :  sn.ip,  -j<].  :  ^;-lt  ]H)rk.  "m1.  :  frcsli  buti»"r.  Is.  U 
bntd-r,  N.  -Id.:  rln'rsv,  T.d. :  tin-  III..  l«»af,  Is.  I'd.:  fowls,  ->.  : 
duck-^.  .*J.~.  I'm  I.  p«*;-  pair  :  ,i:\m'si'  an<l  l'.n'»:ey>,  -N.  each  :  and  egg; 
)MT  tli»/rii.  KaM:»!i  l)!'ra<'  w;c  tirnutiitlv  made  fi'^an  thr  ni«*alu 
I'Vf.  «>at-,  hiid:  wjji'at,  hidinii  mrn.  ]i<»a<.  ln-ans  rice,  and  fnitatn 
f  In- di1irj''"i;  r.av^fv  nf  br"ad  w<'nMlisiiiig{iislird  as  **  Stantianl 
l>n'.i;l,"  *•  lbtii-vli.i]«l.  ■  and  **  .Mi\»'(!." 

ib-ntal-  in  ilii»xi' diw-  wt-n-  bijfii.       In  IS'W  bouM**^   in   Sydn- 
(••I    l.-,..<i-    nf   r.'fi    yi:i!-,    and    tin-    wliulf    cxpnise   of    civctilijl 

i;:'-!udi;:_r    lii"   !  •.i-.- rmi.    did    n-jt    r.\t d   Xl'OO   eacli,    wrre  t 

v:i  »h  ii'.  tii'-v  WiM-.'  cniniilrt*  <1  at  a  v»«M'klv  r»'!ital  of  .."is.  In  ] 
i.Mjt  i,t  a  li'Mi^:' «  t  two  inorn^  in  Sydney  was  tVnm  '»-^.  to  lOs.  |)er w 
."i  c  ►il  \'j  •  "i  t  wii  4H- t  brri"  ru-'hi-^  cnnmiandi'd  14n.  ]iei' wt*ek  rents 
lii»ii^i's  wi"r  s-iMplirrl  wjtli  vaU'i'.  mi  t liat  an  additional  ool 
:n\nUtMl  til  iiiiM't  tliis  n«*ri*«'it\  :   \r't  ^iniri*'  men  could  nhtaiii  Ix 

■  ■ 

Itidijing  fu."  lUs.  ♦III.  per  wfrk,  ilinujudi  the  amount  genenJl' 
bi'twten  I'Js.  and  lis.,  if  wa^hin..^  were  included.     Jknits^  ahn 
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Ifcw  •rtielK  of  doUiiiig  appear  t«  have  boon  eiceedingiyJ 

ptpi)  •rtW<'»  "if  laviufaclun.'  wor^  coarsL'  wDollen  clolliB,  J 
-iiltm,  louLht-r,  boiits,  aad  <lnun>pi)Hi<  And  ntliorJ 
(  of  wdul  rtma  tttv  nipidlv.  SxcltidUig  tlio  J 
--■1  it  wiw  l7B,40ir!l.. ;  h/lKSS,  SiJ.UOH  lb.;| 

-  i.aa  I 


le  fnuii  lliesR  Mies    ' 

.   l>Rpartiuinit   ks  a   t 

b'lwntv'ftf  the  hnnd  jiopulatinn.    Thxatmuol  I 

lolly  nhout  4.000  tons.      The  Riini>»  « 

e  AustmliAi)  jVf^ioullural  Cnmpoiiy. 

id  afforU  were  uiadu  to  iinprove  tho  condition  I 

C  it  til  u  tixei]  Htaiiditnl  of  uterliu^  value  and  T 

"""    '       '   luluting  iiiMliiL  wrre  mainly  Spauish 

k  of  NewHimtli  Wales  KXpressed  in  Spanish  I 

■r,  dn,t«l  thr  '.th  F.-WruBry.  IH'JIi,  dirpc     ' 

mhl  b(i  kejit  in  ilolliirB  nnil  cfnt«,  and  this 

0  tlio  aid  of  tliK  year  Wlh.  it  i-ijcitinunl, 
piBniv«r>iiit  pniclii.1*  iii  tin-  fiiUiriy  to  exprtss 
'ii  'tlrad  instaDt'i'  undur  Itt'itioh  dniiDtmnatioti", 
Bnry,liefnr<ianyi«ii]i  could  be  brought  toocttiunt  . 

1  order,  to  i-iil<nilttte  th(i  nniount  in  doUnt 
»-of  thr-  opcn-Ation  wmk  tnrthnr  increased  )i}'  the  I 

it.  upon  till?  d<illnr.    Iti  iirduiary  businonn  I 

d  aX  Ss. :    in  pnymrint  of  the  MilarieH  fA  1 

1  tl>e  lat  July,'li^:2.-i,  at  4s.  4d.  :  in  tho  J 

*  4ft.  8cL  ;  aini  in  Lho  Lojleulion  of  Cul.mial  T 

t  which  it  w»K  iwueivaj  liy  th«  latmt   public  1 

t  is  rpadily  comjeivalile  tlmt  m 
wo  h*«n  nttmdnd  witli  grntt  ineonTimiuncp.  I 
p^-bythR'lxirds  l>>iDKii.''HinnvrH  of  the  Kin^ii  I 
I  Uw  M)v«n>l  oolnniea  a  iinifnnn    currency  1 
in  fDrthemiice  of  Biich  dtrtnrmhiatiou   j 
<f  wa0  (tent  t>i  die  Goramissanst  I>«^art- 
nauiit  of  X30.200  ;  in  thofullnwiiig  vear  | 
I  iCTS.310  :  anil  in   18J9  I^j  the  nmiwnt  of  XiiO.OOO  ;  I 
1  taontioonl    a    Vitul    nuni    of   ^t«3,-tlU.     Them  I 
I  -the  khhih  introilu(»id  bv  privnlr  iniltviduulB,  which  1 
II  ^41>,000  to  £A0,0bO,  furnishetl  the  Buttlemoit.  ] 
t  uodillln  of   Ih-itinh   anin  Mnonntiug   to  £l»0,O0a   f 
>  tbc  ymr  I  F(29  tisimcttuRH  iwtwcan  iiulividuaU  I 
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ciiiitiniuHl  to  l>e  regulated  partly  in  British  coinage  or  in  Spanisl 
at  tli<3  (Icelared  sterling  value  of  4s.  4d.  each,  and  partly  with  n 
U>  the  former  rate  of  the  doUi^r,  viz.,  5k.  ;  or,  to  employ  the  i 
applanation  by  which  these  two  standards  were  distinguiched,  p 
'*  st:jrling,"  and  partly  in  "  currency'."  The  tradesman's  notes 
jMM'iiKl  wei'e  almost  invariably  expressed  in  "currency  "  denom 
and  th(i  Howards  offered  for  various  services  in  the  columns  of  t 
tein |u )rary  press  nominated  amounts  in  Spanish  dollars.  After  thf 
of  tlie  new  coinage,  as  shown  by  contemporary  evidence,  the  ( 
TrfMisury  was  for  some  time  obliged  to  issue  the  dollar  at  its  c 
st<?rlinj^  value  of  4s.  4d. 

Ill  cnnneclion  with  the  question  of  the  country's  curi'ency  it  isi 
ing  to  note  a  genend  order,  dateil  the  22nd  Septemlx^r,  1828,  ii 
the  (ioverii(»r  announced  his  willingness  to  receive  the  ring  doll 
(lumps  issuf?d  under  the  proclamation  of  Macquarie  in  1813, 
grant  for  them  bills  at  tlio  same  rate  as  for  British  coin  on  tb 
Commissioners  of  the  King's  TI'easur^',  or  to  give  in  (exchange  fi 
IJritisb  otnn  to  the  value  of  3s.  3d.  sterling  for  the  ring,  and  Is. 
tlie  dump  ;  but  in  a  general  onler  issue<l  in  1829,  sterling  v 
"curn'ncy"  issut^l  to  troops  was  aihxeil  to  the  French  o-franc{n 
2-frano  piea»,  and  the  franc  ;  to  the  Sicilian  dollar,  or  scudo,  th 
ot-forty,  and  the  piece-of-twenty  ;  to  the  »Spanish  dollar ;  to  the 
St;it»'s  dollar  ;  and  to  the  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  »Surat  rupee.  '. 
t  ho  eliminatitm  of  foreign  curi'ency  seems  to  have  been  a  very  slow  j 

Tin*  ])eri«Kl  under  notice  wjis  marked  by  considend>le  niercant 
sp«»L*ulativv  activity.  In  182G  the  Bank  of  AustrrUia  was  ins 
and  in  ls:i2  the  Saving's  Bank  was  establishetl  by  the  Gove 
Cunncil,  the  latt<M'  instituticMi  allowing  inton*st  on  deposits  at  t 
ft'  "1  jMi-  K'rux.  ptT  annun),  with  a  division  among  the  deposit(»r8 
sni'jiliw  intt'H'st  at  the  end  ai  each  year.  The  same  e|X>ch  is 
alsfi  tor  the  I'stablishinent  of  th<*  Austnilian  Agricultural  Co 
whoM'  innncdiate  influence  u|H»n  the  <lrvclopment  of  the  I'ouni 
nt.T  altoi^clluT  of  a  favourable  natun*.  The  Australian  Marine 
auiM'  Company  was  established  in  IS.'U. 

rp  tn  the  time  ;)f  the  advtMit  *ii  Sir  Richard  l^>urke,  the  Go 
had  U'l'ii  rni}H»\vcnHl  to  make  tyrants  of  Crown  lands  to  privat 
\iduals,  and  changes  wci-e  fnMjuently  insinuated  of  undue  favot 
til  rail  it  by  no  liar>her  won!  :  and  a  retiring  Governor  was  8 
ri'priinandiHl  t*4ir  makim;  a  ::rant  t«>  bis  ^ucces^«or,  who,  on  jissum 
Uovrrnniiiit,  madi*  a  similar  jirrani  tu  his  predecessor.  But  i: 
iUiIiTn  from  the  t\»lonial  otlice  dinvted  the  intnxiuction  nl 
sy»-iisn  with  n\L:anl  to  the  disposal  oX  the  colony's  Ci"Own  land 
tree  ;^rants  wrre  to  bt»  ci»nlintHl  t<»  surh  Jis  were  made  to  I 
clunvbr>,  and  othrr  public  i:»>iitutions,  and  the  only  other  me 
alienation  ]HTmitt<*tl  was  tn  bt*  by  >a]('  at  public  auction,  under 
oi  restricM'd  iionp'tition.  Prior  to  the  limitatitm  of  the  m 
uiakin;;  ^rant>  of  land,   innniu'rani'^  weiv  entitled  to  reoeiTen 
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BtfftPiritoryfnrAVM'y  XAOQaf  i.'&pitiil  unmtidiatply 
Itivstjuit,  Hi  die  rxt«nt  oB  -i  squiire  niUva  or  2,560 
1  wbkh  thti  (Jovi-mor  wfw  uuthorised  to  ui&k« 
ividooL  Frnmns  possnsBol  nf  n  (Capital  li^aa  tluui 
a  tit  reni-liin^  the  <'i>lfiny,  wrre  fur  n  lijog  time 
b^bln  l4i  rmwiv?  grnnts  of  Innd  ;  liiit  a  sabsei]uent 
'  privilogp  to  thpin,  (i»  well  n*  to  niiliws  of 
t  of  good  character,  thi*  grant  in  such  oixees  com' 
"  'n  »ny  iif  tht  iluCnota  which  had  b«ea  aot 

mt  of  siunU  fitrmwB,      The  isiiiditioo  of  tenure 
I  ufkon  iha  louui  griwitcil.     The  rPSuUti'iiiB  undw 
t  inndt*  wi-nt   i]QnAlii?il    liy  Viscmuit  tJiKlericb, 
,  whit  wri,  Tipiin  ul!     imKHenated    lanil  in  the 
h  prit"  "(  •■».  [wr  /vpri'.      Witli  t.hti  iiiatitiitinn  ij(  lliii 
'    '        ■  ■  •  •  ■■  •■■       ■■       ■    ■.'  •      intcreil  ufmn 


r  may  be  said 
ns  encouri^Ml 

non  within 
■nor?  thnn 
I  grailtiully 


II  [iricn  aE  Cruwn  liuiikimmMliii.t«-Iy  operftWd 

wU«^LlM>revftuu«il>>nv(><l{nuii  thiHsuuru^rHjiidly 

lo  aothintc.     Tji  1830  the  sal«  of  Crown  Uads 

i  £3l6,li2(i;  in   1841.  £90,. 18 7  ;  la  IM2, 

in  1811, -£7,102.     It  was  n.n  under-  . 

f  KNMivfid  from  th<<  nain  nf  the  Crown  Ucids 

f  bo  ttio  pmiuncion  of  iminifirtttioii  and  tha    I 

a  MMtar  )tiipply.  without  which  cultivatiou 

d  ut  Ul  i>qaal  t&tio  with  the  ai'qiuHtton  of  eatatfS' 

-,  Imu  whoa  tlw  Uhd  fuwl  waa  irxltaiisted  there 
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was  necessarily  an  end  to  bonnty-fed  imniignition,  and  Sir 
(lipps,  in  his  anxioty  to  raise  money  for  this  purpose,  emiiroilei] 
with  the  sqiiattere  hy  unp<»sing  upon  them  sjK^cial  agi-arian  l«»g 
which  they  considereil  particularly  grievous  iind  unjust.  The  j 
Governor,  Sii-  Richard  Hourke,  had  treatwl  the  natural  ju 
situated  outsi<le  the  *'  Ixmndaiies  of  location"  as  c<»mni(inage, 
available  to  all  desirous  of  making  use  of  it  for  depiusturiiig  the; 
and  herds,  provided  thai  it  was  not  wanted  by  permanent  settl 
therefore  he  demanded  fnmi  sijuatt^jrs  making  use  i»f  it  only  a 
license  fe<^  nf  .£10,  t<»  which  was  subsequently  added,  at  the  insi 
these  pastoral  lic(;nsees,  a  small  imposition  of  so  much  u  head 
hoi-ses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  establishm 
support  of  a  bowler  police  for  service  in  the  squatting  districts, 
the  Gipps  i-egime,  as  the  revenue  from  the  sale  f»f  land  had  failer 
thought  that  tlw  squatters  could  be  compelled  to  contribute  I 
jmrchasing  land  at  the  minimum  price,  and  thus  to  .supjdy  fu 
immigration  purpose's.  This  measui-e  of  the  (Governor  was  ra 
counter  fflbrt  on  the  part  ai  the  scjuattei-s,  who  lalMiured.  a: 
succ«'ssfully,  to  obtiibi  regular  leases  of  their  squat tages,  with  i 
tenure  and  i)re-<'nq)tive  rights.  A  war  of  interests  was  thus 
b»'tw«»en  the  jiastoral  and  agricultural  industries  which  it  Uny 
of  agitation  aiid  much  legislatitm  to  allay. 

The  prai-tice  of  assigning  prisonei*s  t^>  selectoi-s  ceju^ecl  ab< 
beginning  of  this  peri<Ml.  The  disj)atch  directing  Governor  Boi 
discontii)ueth<*  svstem  wa^  dateil  iJtJth  M«'iv,  1>^37,  and  the  svste: 
lo  an  end  in  1S:»S.  This  rvrnt  made  the  intitiduction  nf  fr«'e  la 
almost  iin]M'r.iti\i',  and  led  to  ibr  activity  in  innnigrati*>n  . 
refjM-rrd  ti).  A  .M;istrr  and  S«'ivani's  Act,  passtMJ  duiing  the  a 
nation  of  Sir  (imi-gc  (ripps,  thn»ws  consiih'rable  light  uj 
«':»!idit i«)n>;  Hi"  labour  during  tlif  jxTiod.  Thi*<  nn*asure  prMvid< 
aitilli'«»r^-,  inanut'actnicrs,  jiM.irnt'vnicn,  workm»Mi,  shepbeixls,  lal 
an<l  other  MTvaJits,  who  sliouM  i-rfuM*  to  serve  tli«*  tinu*  o 
•  'ni(.ii^«*nn'ni^  or  I't'turn  in'  li'.ivc  ;inv  work  U!icomi»iett^l,  or  who 
ai)s«'ni  tli'iii'«']vi»s  from  or  r<*t'us»*  to  work,  might,  ujHin  the  oath 
or  inorr  cr  *(lii>li»  piMsojiv.  Im-  brouj^hl  iM'foi'c  two  jnstiers  of  the 
and  ujMui  i-miviri  ion,  iu  c.isc^  \vli«»iv  tlie  am<mnt  du<'  for  work  done 
<*xct'rd  l'."»().  lit'  adjuilLr'''!  t"  t'lH-ffit  all  or  part  of  tin*  wages  due 
tinu*  prorc»',lijii;>  wrrr  iiriit  uiril.  and  to  ]>ay  asum  not  exr'.»»Hlin 
thr  am<>unt  *»\  any  dansa-jfr  inrnrn'<l  through  negh'ct,  absence,  n 
cause.  In  (M'fauit  nt'  payment,  tlw  offender  was  c<imniitted 
c«»nnnon  piol.  wLiJiinit  i)ail  or  mainprize,  for  any  time  not  ex< 
three  eal»'!idar  niontiis,  unless  th'*  anmuiil  in  which  he  was  inu 
sonn«'r  ]y.iu\.  .Masters  av;ain>t  wlMnn  judgment  ba<l  lx*en  gi^ 
re<*overv  of  waj^es  could,  uihui  non-pavnicnt,  be  mo\  i-d  airainst  bvi 
and  sah',  and  for  want  of  sullieiriit  distress  c<»uld  be  sent  to  gab 
term  not  exceeding  thrt'e  cal«*ndar  months  if  the  claim  was  not 
siitisfie<L     JServants  obtaiiung  advance^  and  afterwards  absoono 
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>inii  t««  iK-rfiiriii  tlu?  work  fur  which  tlu;y  hjul  Ih'oii  rnga^crtl,  could 
b«'  s»*nt  t«»  yr;ii»l  for  ii  term  iicit  cxfe«Hliiig  three  calenthir  UMwnhs,  oi* 
lie  h«»us«-  tif  riiri-wtioii,  witli  ha:xl  lalioiir,  fur  tho  same  term  :  and  iii 
the^***  ]»r<M'#M»din<;s  against  workmeu  tliere  was  nu  need  tu  piove  the 
iAtun*s  ot*  witm-sses  t«i  indent ui-es  of  service.  TVrsuns  emjiluying 
rant*^  w  h«>se  rn^aijf^nient.s  witli  other  ])ersons  had  not  exj»irei|  werf? 
>«1  not  more  tlian  £'20.  nor  h.'ss  than  .£')  ;  an<l  I  hi'  servant  who  could 
^niv«*d  ;i»  have  spoiler!,  «lestroyetl,  t*r  lost  j)roperty  was  adjudp'cl  to 
r  (l«»i]1d**  the  value  olt  such  |in)perty,  and  also,  if  a  male,  committed 
gsMil  inr  Ji  term  nut  exceeding  three  calendar  months.  Fenude 
ftnd*-r^  wi-re  exempt  fmm  hein^  sent  U*  ii'.uA  under  the  pi-ovisions  uf 
k  Act.  Such  were  the  restraints  imposed  upon  IwJth  masters  and 
vkiiien.  and  such  tho  restrictive  leijislatitui,  enforce*!  with  fin«*s  and 
(wix^Tiiuent  with  haiil  laixair.  whicli  the  wisdom  of  our  forefatliers 
qIvc«1  til  stimulate  the  industries  of  the  vouni'  colonv,  and  to  en^uru 
i  d<-\i-lopment. 

All  intt-re-^tini;  relic  of  the  period  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  a 
fcour  ;iixri*cnnMtt.  Si  many  <!isputes  arose  ln'tween  master  and  Uian 
■ppctin.i;  waives  and  condition^  of  servicer  tliat  it  l»ecann'  customaiy  fnr 
l^>loyi'r>  aTi<l  workmen  to  liaxe  written  a«^n'eements.  '!lie  foliowini,'  is 
»  C*»i»\  •»!  one  >uch  (hicument  : — '' Prossers  Plains,  hecemher,  1S4l». 
3tP  uiidci  >ii;n('d.  John  (iud«fe,  a;;i"ces  to  serve  Mr.  Natlianiel  Ohiin;;  as 
ibbriii  s«T\ant  on  such  work  as  may  he  re([uii(»d,  to  assist  as  Lfardener, 
It  anv  »itli*'r  wrirk,  to  work  as  a  shoemakei-  for  the  Tamil v  an*! 
ihli'^hmt'iit  when  required,  for  tme  year,  foi' tlie  sum  of  .€*J~).  Oni* 
ith'<  notice  lo  1m'  «,'iven.  The  weekly  ration.•^  to  consist  c»f  l-ll». 
ir,  or  1  I  11).  liread  :  9  Ih.  mutton  or  Ix-ef,  or  (I  lb.  ])0?'k  :  W  \h.  snirar: 
i'  o/..  t»a.  All  other  tldngs  wliich  .Jo!in  (iudije  may  ictjuin-  nvc  to 
tlsariTi'd  against  him  as  ]»art  |Miyment  oi  his  wa«jres.'' 
^'hen  tlie  State  was  compelled,  l»y  reason  of  lack  of  moiiey,  to  leave 
H-ttler.s  to  tlieir  own  elVorts  in  repaid  to  ]>rocurin,Lr  lal)our.  varinus 
lies  weiv  ]iro]v<}undod  l>y  which  a  ctmtinuous  ;ind  clwap  supply 
It  !»••  ohtaineil.  and  some  of  these  were  can ied  into  etl'ect.  Siv. 
Eij.-imin  lk»yd  intHnluced  several  shipments  of  natives  from  Tann;i 
the  New  HeVirides,  and  employed  them  as  sliephenls  :  hut  tin* 
'"'^rinit'nt  ]»roved  a  failure,  a**  tlie  islanders  would  not  apply  them- 
**Ves  to  the  wr»rk.  Moreover,  tlu^  local  le^rislature  interfiTed.  and 
'•trdicted,  hy  entictiiieut.s.  what  it  re.iiar<le<l  in  the  liijlitof  an  attempt 
**  Hitahlisli  a  new  .slave  tra(h'.  Tlu?  attention  of  tlie  col(.nists  was, 
■^•ever,  oliietly  directed  to  the  ]>ossil»ility  of  ]troeurin.ir  lal>our  fiom 
*^  East  Indites  or  fifini  Cliiua,  but  immi^^ration  from  sui-li  sources  \\a> 
^mffl  iiiadvi.sablc  or  unattainable.  An  airitation  <ni  tin*  jiart  of 
^ployei's  anxious  to  eni^jfjigc  clieap  lalK)ur  from  India  was  bcLTun,  only 
»  be  quenched  sliortly  afterwards  !»ya  wave  of  counter-a'^itation  «»n  tlie 
^rt  of  the  free  lalxjurors  of  tlie  colony.  The  lai^^est  public  nueiinLC 
rer  held  in  New  Soutli  Wales  up  to  that  time  was  convenetl  to  pintest 
zaiiist  the  introduction  (»f  hill  coolies  from  India.    Jn  the  citv  of  Svdnev 
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inoi*e  than  4-,500  signatures  were  obtained  to  a  petition  on  this  su( 
presentation  to  tlm  Queen ;  and  Lord  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State 
Colonies,  expi'essecl,  under  (late  the  t29th  September,  1843,  his  diaa 
of  tlie  project,  and  refused  to  it  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Cit jt« 

The  Committee  on  Tmniigration,  in  its  report  to  Sir  Ciecirge 
stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  dearth  of  Ialx>ur,  pardcn 
pastoral  labour,  the  dock-masters  ha<l  been  driven  tf>  exhaai 
ex]MHlient  to  increase  the  service  derivable  from  the  number 
then  empk>yecl.  'Jlirc^o  or  four  times  the  oixlinarv  and  propei 
shet'p  Ii.'ul,  it  w;is  rcporte<l,  lx*en  placed  under  the  charji;^  of  tm 
vidual  she])henl,  and  many  squatters  had  lieen  forced  Ut  abaD 
rearing  of  lambs  in  conKec|uonce  of  Ixting  unable  to  pn^vide  for  1 
of  augment(*d  flocks.  The  demand  for  labour  of  a  piuitoni]  d 
appears  to  have  been  continuous  ;  and  fresh  emjdoyers  we 
arriving  and  adding  their  flemands  for  labour  to  tlu>se  of  the  ( 
settlers. 

Appended  is  an  interesting  return  of  the  innnigrants  who 

in   New  South    Wales  during  the  year   1?:*40,  and  of  the  ami 

which  they  wen^  engaged  :  — 

Mnhs^  per  annum,  irifh  mt'tonn, 

^    i 
1,032  Agricultural  labourers     ...     25 

10  Bakers .W 

lOButdicrs     40 

2  Cooks  35 

0 1  1  )onic8tic  8er\'ants    30 

1 S  f^Brm  oversetTs 40 

G2(Jiinleiier8   40 


54  Grooms  and  coaclmien 

6  Millers    

35  Ploughmen     

1  Seaniiui    . 

108  ShcphenU  

2  SI) o}f keepers  

S  .Stockmen    


50  HI;iiksiniths   7 

67  lioot  aiul  ^\iot!}.  iiiakiTS  ...  K 

1  BiM/.ier     i»  S 

1>  Iirifklay<T.s     7  <' 

4  Bi!vkin;ikor.s  7  0 

19  C'»KiiM.'t-mak<Ts 7  0 

S3  CaqH-iiterH  and  joincrH...  s  0 

!)  Ciiopcra    (>  S 

7  <  'iiniors  (S  0 

7  KiiLriniMTs     10  o 

1  l''i'»'m-li-iioli>hi"r 0  S 

.3n  Mas«»i».s*  7  0 

2-J  Mill  ami  whrrlwriLjhts...  0  S 

2  MiiuMs 5  0 


MnU  N,  ptr  (Itnj^  irithont  rnfionM. 
s.     (I. 

o 

s 


1  Nailer 

24  Painters  anil  gl a/ ier:*    . 

4  Pliiatererj*    

1  Plumber 

11  Printers    

0  <^>uarrynK'n     

13  SaiMle  ami  Iianiess  maken 
13  Siwyers       

3  Shipwrights    

41  'I'ailors 

*.KrinsiiiJths    

9  Turners    

2  Upholsterers  

5  Watcltmakoi-s     


10  lV)ni)<>t-ni:ikt  rs  14 

26('t»<ikrt  2<J 

97  l>ri;.-«.-iniakers  IS 

313  Farm  8«rrvant>i    14 

7  (General  servant >«   10 

517  iiuusemaiils     15 


17  Kilohen-niaitiM 
12  I^ulieH'  niaitls... 
2  [..jiunilressos    ... 

14  Millinei-8     

35  \nnk.*ry-govenn 
I.SS  Nursc-maifis  ... 
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k-dii«*v  and  other  tuwDs  it  was  euKtoinary  to  liiiv  workmen  011 
iiily,  li»d*;iu^s  HI  id  rations  being  tlieii-  own  couctrrn  ;  but  in  the 
".  in.>T  tniW  sliephords  and  )>aKtural  workers  generally,  hut  lilack- 
uiid  whtflwri'^hts  and  othor  airtisiiiis  wen*  hnlged  and  rutione<l 
ii«r  l4»  a  n»jrulfir  scide.    At  tlie  bejjiiuiinjj:  of  the  ]>eri<K.l,  wirpenters, 

luasons.  shipwrijjfhts,  wlioelwri^^hts,  tjahiiu*t-iuiikei*s,  }»luini)ers 
izi«*i-^.  harness  makers  and  Rlioeniakeis  could  earn  from  Tjs.  to  Ns. 
,'  :  workin*;  overseer-;,  pirdeners,  antl  woolsortei-s  varvin;[j  iiites 
t^iU  tf>  i;70  per  aniLum,  to«rether  with  lod<jing  and  rations ; 
men,  st4X*kmeji,  shephenK  and  hriekmakei*s,  from  Xh">  to  .£.'^.3 
•dffin^  and  nitltms  :  and  hdxuin'rs  from  .£l'')'to  .i'l^.")  with  lod<^ini; 
itions.  the  rales  of  waj^es  In^n^  reguhit<'d  aeL*<)rdin«^  to  the 
lili»s  «»f  the  workmen. 

*»'.'U*  tliere  wa-*  a  preat  increase  in  wages,  an  ordinary  mechanic 
al)h*  to  earn  from  Ss.  to  l-s.  per  (hiy,  and  m  farm  hih<jurer  from 
'  .i^'MK  wiih,  i»f  (Miurse,  a  hut  to  live  in  and  his  rations  :  hut   so 

nrti'i.'iiis'   wa^rt'N   wen*  croncenuMl    th»»ir  inrrease   Wiis   cniiifident 

!!»•♦'  in  the  ]iri»M'  of  provisions.  In  tlu*  year  IS40  eonrrmporary 
:  jironounres  wa'jfes  as  hein<(  very  hijjh  :  sheplienls,  for  instance, 
ni:  from  £l^0  to  £4()  a  vear  and  rations  ;  lahourt»rs  in  Svdney 
in»  -  as  much  as  7s.  and  8s.  ]»er  day  :  and  femule  domestic  M'rvants 
viMr,  with  hoanl  and  lodirin*:.  These  wen*  considernhle  advances 
w;i;;es  of  the  old  assi«;nment  times,  wlien  frer  l:ih(nir  was  tliou;,dii 
nn|'!y  reintmerateil  at  X14  and  £\(i  p(T  year  and  riition>.    Waires 

l^^ll.  w]n']i  m<'chanics  could  he  hirr^i  at  7s.  ()<1.  or  ^'s.  ])ei-  day, 
♦Mvaiiis  at  £*J'J  per  year,  and  domestics  at  £1*2.  In  1^4. '5  th»^ 
tii  station  >ervants,  shepherds,  hut-keejK'i'S,  and  otlH-rs  declined  to 
er  aiiMum,  aiai  even  le.ss.  Sheejvshearinir  was  paid  tor  at  the 
f    ].'»».  per  IdO.  and  shee.p-washini(  at   .*).->.   per   iHO.     The   rations 

nut  were  valued  at  £1'2  i>f*r  annum,  and  compri.sed   Ihiur,  meat, 
1 1  -^uirar. 
1^3'^    and    l^J'iy    the    crop8  failed,   and    in    1S40   they    paitially 

and  dnrin*;  the.se  three  years,  also,  the  price  of  wn'>l  declined 
2-^.  to  Is.  fM-r  ih.  For  provisions  in  18J1*^.  tpiotations  were  as 
:  -PotatiM's,  from  7b.  to  l^s.  per  cwt.  :  hrcad,  ijd.  ]>er  --H'.  i<»af  ; 
nd  mutton,  from  4d.  to  "ul.  per  Ih.  ;  caldm^es,  from  iM.  tn  4d. 
riour.  hi'.-i,  1  7s.  J ler  cwt.,  and  seconds,  Jos.  ])er  cwt.  The  year 
kits,  howevHi-.  a  year  of  drought  and  scarcity,  and  ])riee>  rapidly 

the  pu^^ition  already  indieat^Kl.  Flour  ran^x^-d  from  £'.">()  to  £J^0 
n  :  i-attle  from  £S  to  i^lO  jK*r  head  :  and  she»»p  from  .'lOs.  to 
r  liead.  Clean  wheat  was  (pioif*d  at  £1  L's.  t>d.  jier  husln-l  : 
£\i<  jier  ton  :  and  fresh  hutter  at  .'5s.  to  .'5s.  (kl.  per  Ih.  Uread 
Id  at  7d.  |>er  iJ-lh.  loaf,  with  a  suhsequent  rise  to  ^d.  :  potatoes 
Id.  to  :*id.  per  Ih.  :  meat,  from  Od.  to  Hd.  pei-  lit.  :  and  the 
of  other  articles  in  conmion  use  were  ]>rnportionate.  The  <'iilony 
this  time  gwjatly  dependent  upon  Van  l)iemen's  Land  for  supplies 
?Mt  and   tiour.     Much  of  the  grain-grow  in  j^  land  in  New  South 
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Wales,  especially  tliat  a(lj;icciit  to  Sydney,  had  gone  out  of  eulti 

tlirough  exhaustion,  and  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the 

st«>ck  suj)erseded  a<(i'iculture  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  ^ 

scarcity  at  once  thri»w  the  parent  colony  on  tbo  grain  resources 

island.     In  th(^  period  embraced  from  the   year   1838  to  the 

Au;,'ust,  184;^,  no  less  than  1,120,462  bushels  of  wheat,  inclu8ive<tf 

made  into  flour,  were  exported  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the 

portion  of  which  found  its  way  to  Sydney. 

At  tlu»  iK^ginnin^j:  of  the  year  1840  the  price  of  flour  in  Sydney 

from  ut.'JO  to  £41  per  ton,   and  wheat  was  selling  at  128.  to  13& 

bushel  ;  but  as  the  year  advanced   wheat  went  steadily  up  in  pricey 

the  41b.  loaf  was  Is.  6d.     Quotati<ms  for  butchers*  meat  in  the  m 

were  :is  follow  :--Bi'ef,  7d.  per  II).  :  mutton,  5.Jd.  ;  and  ]K>rk,  lOd. 

the  month  of  Au<;ust  flour  at  the  Sy^lney  mills  ranged  from  £30  to 

for  fine,  from  £30  to  .£31  for  seconds,  and  £28  for  ration.      AT 

to  Sydney  at  this  time  quotes  the  following  prices  for  various  arti 

diet :    - 

d. 
0 

0 


s. 


Tiirkcyp,  each 25 

(Jcesc,  each 12 

IhiclvH,  per  pair 8 

Chickens,  per  pair 0 


0 
0 


9.    tL 

Eggs,  each '»  4 

Butter,  per  lb 4  0 

Milk,  i>cr  quart 1  • 

English  ale,  per  glass    0  % 


The  rrlail  pi'ices  of  provisions  in  Sydney  for  the  quarter  ending 
December,  1841,  wore  quoted  as  follow  : — 

S.    fl.  «.    tl 

\V heat,  per  bushel 0     8^      Meat,  fre-»h,  i>cr  lb 0    4i 

Vhmr,  perlh.,  from:|^(l.  to    0    4}      Salt,  iKjr  lli 0    2| 

Tea,  per  lb 4     J>       Soap,  per  lb O    !>i 

Sugar,  per  11) 0    7>\      Tobacco,  per  lb 4  lOi 

Thnre  was  a  tjeniTal  decline  in  tb*^  prices  of  pi*ovisiou.s  in  1S42.  w] 
be(?f  in  the  towns  ranired  from  2.ld.  to  4<1.  )>er  lb.,  and  mutton  tn»ui 
to  3d.  Tin;  piic<^  of  Hour  duriiiij  the  sami*  peri«Ml  ranginl  from  £141 
.£24  per  lt)n.  In  1S43  wheat  in  Sydney  ruh'd,  aceoixlincr  to  quiJi^ 
durin;,'  a  portion  of  tin*  year,  from  4s.  to  Tis.  ]u?r  bushel  ;  and  tlour 
.£12  to  £1<)  p«'r  ton.  .M«'jit  was  sold  at  Id.  jK»r  lb.,  an<l  tea  at  Is. 
per  III.  At  tlie  end  <>t'  tin*  year  wlu-jit  was  sellin;;^  in  Sydney  at  4s. H 
per  biisiicl,  \vhih»  tin*  j»ri«rs  in  the  other  Australian  cities  were  mH 
low  :  — Hobart,  3s.  Dd.  ;  Mrlbourn**,  3s.  Cd.;  and  Adelaide,  2a.  6(Lpl 
bushtd. 

Houst'-H'nt  an<i  lod^^inirs  wwr  very  high-priced  in  Sydney,  althoH 
in  the  <"ountrv  distrirts  tiiev  wen*  rruNonablv  cheai).  A  house  snitM 
for  th<»  n'sid»'nce  of  a  nH*chani<r  and  his  family  e«».st  fix>ni  15s.  to  W 
per  week.  Krom  the  C'»'nsus  of  ISll  it  would  ap|H*ar  that  the  deotf 
for  H'sidentiul  aceommodution  so  rrtnsiderably  exceeded  the  Mp 
that  people  wei-e  compelled    to  takr  up  their  quarters  in  habititfli 
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the  hands  of  the  builder,  no  loss  than  809  such  dwellings  being 
hI  prior  to  their  completion.  In  the  country  districts  a  hut 
♦?  fc»r  the  residence  of  an  agncultural  lalxjurer  cost  to  erect 
j£10 ;  but  it  wa.**,  of  course,  a  very  inferior  description  of  buildin;[if. 
withstanding  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  reiteraticin  of 
nt  writers  aK  to  the  small  amount  of  clothing  necessary  to  be  worn 
*'  South  Wales  as  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom,  labourers, 
irticularly  agricultural  labourers,  recjuired  a  quantity  of  stroni< 
i«f,  apiirt  altogether  fnmi  any  question  of  climate  ;  and  this  in  tin* 
liS40,  when  wages  were  regarded  fis  beincj  particularly  high,  was 
expensive.  In  18i2,  when  wages  had  faUen  considei*ably,  the 
\  clothing  still  remained  sufficiently  high  to  constitute  a  serious 
on  the  earnings  of  a  man  in  receij)t  of  Gs.  or  7s.  per  day,  or  fn*in 
3  X20  per  year  with  rations.  According  to  .a  list  of  prices,  iKjari ng 
iOth  June,  1842,  the  following  (}uotatio!is  represent  th(j  cost  of 
>st  nect»ssary  articles  of  clothing,  and  of  some  other  goods,  on  that 

Mch'h  Clothinfj, 

£    8.  d.  ,  £    8.  <1. 

M  shirts,  each  0    3    3,  Boots,  per  pair   0  10    i> 

;rou8cr8,  per  i)air     0  12    0     Socks,  per  pair   0    16 

in  trousers,  per  pair  ...     0  12    0     Vests,  each 0    4    0 

in  jackets,  each 0  12    0  '  Shepherd's  coatK,  each 1   10    0 

i:ats,  each    0    o    0  !  Handkerchiefs,  each 0     10 

Women  n  Chthlng, 

£    8.  d.  £    8.  d. 

t«,  ench   0    5  0'  Aprons,  each  020 

atjf,  €iach 0  10  0  ,  Stockings,  per  pair    0    2    6 

< print),  each  0  10  0  Shoes,  per  pair   0    7    6 

B  and  caps  (print),  each    0    9  3'  Stays        ,,          0  15    0 

,  each   0  10  0  Merino  dresses,  each 15    0 

Othtr  fjoodn. 

£    8.  d.  j  £    8.  d. 

t«,perpair 0  12    0  I  Rugs,  each  0    5    0 

Mattresses,  each   0  12    0 

:hing  was,  however,  the  only  thing  which  the  yearly  s(M*vant  was 
I  to  purchase,  save  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  tobacco,  for  which 
jht  have  a  desire ;  abundance  of  the  conmion  necessaries  of  life, 
s  meat,  bread,  tea,  and  sugar,  together  with  a  hut.  to  live  in,  being 
ed  by  the  employer.  From  £1  to  XI 0  per  year  might  be  allowed 
J  purchase  of  such  rough  clothing  as  wjis  necessary  for  bush  wear  ; 

although  the  cost  of  living  had  inci*eas<Kl  considerably,  the  ulti- 
wages  that  remained  to  the  labourer  were  higher  during  this 

than  at  any  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  Tln^se 
rere  not,  however,  long  maintained.  The  position  of  tin*  iiieclianii' 
5  towns  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  agricultural 
er  in  the  bash.  The  former,  besides  having  to  bear  thf^  I'ost  of 
ig  hiroaelf,  was  obliged  to  rent  a  house  to  live  in  or  to  hire  lo<lgings, 
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and  to  purchustf  {mvA  ami  fuel ;  hut  a  mechanic  euruiiig  £12r>pf 
could  allow  £,{j'2  it)  t:(>vor  the  expenses  of  his  own  ratuins,  ind 
bread,  nioiit,  tt'a,  and  sup&r,  and  houwt  rent,  fuel  and  clothing,  i 
would  still  have  £G«i  loft  with  which  to  provid«^  for  a  wife  and  I 
and  this  was  a  considerable  advance  on  the  labour  o»uditioiis  i 
pi'eci'ding  ))eriod,  or  sucli  as  were  obtaining  in  England. 

The  o|K*ning  years  of  the  periiKl  wen%  marked  by  thc^  floati 
assurance,  auction,  steam  navigation.  4Uid  other  joint  stock  oom| 
and  by  g(.>neml  s)x>culative  activity.  Capital  for  investment  on  bd 
En.i^lish  companies  and  on  private  account  was  abundant.  The  oai 
of  transportation,* liowcvt^r,  though  it  ultimately  pro vod  advaati 
to  the  conunuiiity,  had  an  imniediat^^  result  in  stopping  the  expei 
in  the  colony  <if  large  sums  from  the  J^ritish  Exclieqner  :  and  theefl 
this  cessation  of  expenditure  becamt*  visible  almost  iduiultanoousl 
a  rcNiction  after  the  inllation  of  1HS9  and  tlie  following  vear. 
fell,  property  I)i'cani«*  depreciated  in  value,  and  ruin  impended. 
action  of  the  (iovcrnmeut  hel]x»il  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 
proc.«Mls  of  the  Ir^inl  sales,  aniouuting  at  one  time  tt>  fully  £'3-i 
wen*  lodgi'd  in  th"  l»jinks,  and  the  highest  rates  of  interest  writ? ex 
hence  th«?  banks  wen*  obliged  to  reissue  in  dis(.*onnts  th<'.  proof 
those  identical  sides,  tin-  original  purchase-money  for  which  was 
sent(»d  by  ])a))'T.  WJien  the  I  Kiuutv  system  of  immigration  was 
height,  the  (iovernme?it  drew  out  their  de))Osits  almost  af^  rap 
they  had  lodged  them.  Tbii  actit»n  4»bliged  the  banks  t«»  mu 
restrict  their  tliscnuiits,  and  gave  the  initial  downward  inipul^ 
jnonev  market. 

ft 

ll   Wiis  the  fasliir.n  at   tlii'  tii:i-'  t(»  attribute  all  the  r<*v«'rses  sji 
bv   the  eol'iiv    t<»  a    cessation   of   the   sysleni   of    assignnien!    of 

ft  •  • 

labour  :  bn  thi^  wa-;  oliviuM-lv  not  th«»  ca-^e,  althouirh  it  cam 
(h*nied  that  tln'  e<»ndin«»n  ot  aliairs  was  t"ni]»or.irily  mml"  niop' 
bv  the  Jioljcv  nf  th»'  dovemin'Mit.  Tile  pi-rlo*!  was  one  of  ei>nill 
and  ^oei:»l  transition  and  adjustment.  «lurinu'  whieh  fresh  ni:an>'ii 
industrial  I'Uidiiiifns  wer»'  b:'ini:  arrani:«*<l,  and  the  eiMiiunniit 
«M«''>nseiously  |>r«']iarinu'  itself  for  vast  ehang.'sand  new  fh'Vidop 
Ui-|i'idiati»»n  was  tin*  iinh-r  of  th*'  <lny,  and  hundre«ls  avaiie<l  then 
of  tln'  insolv»MH'y  law.  which  eame  inttt  o|M»ration  on  the  Ist  Fell 
1>1-,  and  \\hiiii  wa.-  jh-vjunat^d  by  t!i«*  satirists  of  the  iL 
•'liarton's  l*urLr»'.  in  allusion  to  the  author  «»f  tiie  legislation.  A 
the  insnlvents  in  Sydney  ami  i'-^  n^-ighbourhood,  fn»m  the  la^t-nien 
dat«-  to  tin'  1th  .Vulmi^!  of  tin*  sanu*  year,  a  |M*rifKl  4»f  six  months  an 
davs.  iM)\t.nnl  a  sh<'"t  hinder  than  a  pai^e  of  the  Mnruiiig  H^ral 
inelud'' I  th«*  nanH'v.  ^A'  '\\^'2  p«>rsons  and  tirms.  The  liabilicieA  oi 
of  th»*  i'<:at»'s  \\»'n\  r  msidi-rinu'  th«'  tinn-s,  enormous,  ranging  fro 
to   t"n.    tw«':i'. V.   thir*v.    fm'v,   and    liftv   thousnnd   iniuuiIs,  whft 

■  ■  ft  • 

failure  was  for  i'l  7"».ll.i'>.  Tie-  t,,t:il  amount  of  th«»  liabilities  of 
IVJ'2  nisi>iv<'nts  was.  in  r  hmmI  nuiidtri-v.  a  million  and  a  quarter  ll 
althousrli  nianv  ot  tluMn  wen-  able  to  show  go<Ki  assets.     Front 


anXKUAI.  liltH'MEKCY. 


4H  . 


»  L1m>  Slat  UctvinWr,  IM3,  thi'  iosolv^iits   nUDi1ieri>d 
1  «if  thtoM-  (iWt  ii«l(iiiged  to  the  (^loveu 
b  fJMsnmlirr,    11442,  :uid  HHh  Ut  tht<  8ui;uec>iliiix  vunnl 
J  ■miiiiiuio'  WAS  |>a«aed  for  iJit)  aboUUuu  (if  iuiutT'f 
maav  iaui  <i)H>nitiuu  oh  Uif  1st  April  iif  tlie  I 
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in  a  brief  sjwiot?  of  time  t*illo\v  began  to  occupy  ii  cliief  place 
article  of  (*xport  witli  wool  jiiid  coal.  Other  staple  pivxlucts  were 
oil,  black  whale  and  sea-elephant  oil,  seal-skins,  wattle-lxirk,  sal 
hides,  sheep-skins,  nnd  kangaroo-skins.  The  nieat<*annin^  in 
was  attempted  l»y  Mr.  Sizar  Elliott,  of  Charlotte-place,  Sydney, i 
Mr.  f^iidley,  l)ut  it  was  not  a  success  financially,  altliouj^h  the  pre 
meats  w(»re,  it  is  said,  of  excellent  quality. 

Commercial  relations  wen?  opened  up  during  the  j)eri<xl  with 
Ivon;;,  as  wrll  as  with  British  India:  and  the  trad(»,  which  was 
pally  in  horses,  was  of  a  protit^ihlo  character.  For  some  i 
general  <;xports  of  the  colony,  the  pnces  ruling  in  the  Loniion  i 
in  the  year  1H40  were  as  follow  : — Bark  (mimosa),  per  ton,  £11 1< 
gum  (kino),  per  cwt.,  .t'20  to  £30  ;  hides,  per  lb.,  ."ijd.  to  4j< 
(southern),  per  tun,  £24  to  £2")  10s.  ;  speim  oil,  per  tun,  £110  to 
whalebone,  per  ton,  £135  ;  wool,  i>er  lb.,  lOd.  to  2s.  7d.  :  and  ced 
foot,  4J(I.  to  r)iil.  Dui-ing  the  year  1839,  the  exi)ort.s  of  the  pnic 
the  southern  fisheries  con) prised  12,029  tuns  of  black  oil,  val 
£41,341,  despatched  principally  to  Cii-eat  Britain  ;  and  12,079  t 
sp(M-»n  oil,  A'alued  at  £1 1 1,2S0.  Tlie  hsheries  were,  however,  an  in 
which  the  colony  was  outgrowing,  and  they  were  Wing  eclipsed 
value  of  tht'ir  ex]>ort  by  wool.  In  the  year  1 840  the  product  of  the  fi 
exported  was  valued  at  £224,144,  while  the  wool  e.xportetl  wa**  va 
£.">«)(>,  1 12,  and  the  latter  thenceforward  l>egan  to  be  iv^anied 
leading  staple  <»f  the  colony.  Towards  the  cl<»se  of  the  iieri 
whale  and  seal  fisheri«*s  l)ecame  ffraduallv  diverte<l  from  Sydnev  « 
into  tli«'  hands  uf  Americans,  who  subsequently  ab.sorlH.Ml  alnn 
entire  industry  in  South<Tn  waters.  Snme  of  the  pn»ducts  of  theti 
continued  to  find  their  wav  to  Svdnev  fur  re-i»xiH)rt  after  the  ir 
ceascil  t«>  be  prominently  Australian,  lait  even  this  atl vantage 
poit  \Na^  li».si  ^Imrtly  after  the  ^old  <liseovery. 


FouHTii  Indistkial   Tkisiod,   l8t3-lS.")2. 


Tills  eiKK-li  in  the  indu»«trial  l»isti»rv  of  the  Colonv  is  intimate] 
ciatecl  with  the  nam«s  of  Sir  (ieorire  <np]»s  and  »Sir  Cliarh»»5  An 
Kii/.i'oy.  The  i-lci>ini;  year.^  nt  the  previous  ]ieri«Kl  wei*e.  as  just  nu 
mark'MJ  bv  tinineial  fiiilure<  jind  ;:eneral  insolvency.  It  was  a  timi 
a  li\e*«herp  was  tound  t«»  bt«  WMi'tli  le>s  than  the  fat  of  a  deatl  one 
womI  Iijul  fallen  •")(>  jHT  cent,  in  prii'c  in  the  London  market :  when  tl 
tit  tiei'ivi'.i  fii-ni  ih«*  wliMlini:  in<lu-stiv  was  su  ller  intra  seritms  shrii 
wlh'ii  all  ennnut-reial  aetivitv  was  in  a  condition  of  lan!;uishmei 
spivulaTinn  wa<  practieally  at  an  end. 

Althmii:!!  the  year  1>I.'»  u-^bep'd  in  a  period  of  depression  an 
ittntinued  di<rre>i^.  an  intermittent  sVNteni  nf  immi;;rati(»n  was  can 
but  nut  nearlv  T  ^  The«-\ti*nr  d'-^ind  bv  the  -ettlei*s.  Neverchelesi 
the  Legislative  Cnuncil  was  petit innini:  for  the  c«>ntinuous  introc 
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supply  of  8he]>her<ls  njiil  agricultural  lulniurerR,  the  tioi 
Inji  tlie  same  year  was  cuiui*Ueii  to  give  employment  to  «■ 
liter  (if  lolfliurerH.  Mwiy  workers  left  tint  tnlony  for  Valparaisof 
■  plkns,  and  cfrtnin  iiiHi-oiit«iitRil  iiiiiiii^-runtti  liiul  ilepurtod'l 
t  Vtiiltip  tor  til.-  Caps  iif  Ctioil  Hope.  Tlir  prolMihility  i 
Ln  n>'L  labour  which  waa  liRTtl  to  ofitain,  but  "cheap"  Iftbour,! 
nw>l.  this  fltmiKiul  various  i"Xp«lieiit8  wore  rpsort«d  tu,  th«f 
tK  UKwt  favour  lieiii);  the  prnpoiwil.  rovived  fruiu  time  tu  tiiuei  j 

hill  cnnlien  friini  India,  lliiit  propoiiitiiin  was,  liowe' 
■ipjMKH!)!  Iiy  tlit^  pi-iiple  of  tlie  colony,  liut,  aa  liefore  staM.  tha] 
of  8tatn  refused  to  ii  Un^  sunctlitn  uf  tlin  British  AuthoritieK. 
tuanil  for  luliuur  ut  this  pt-riiKl  was  ooniincd  nlmn«t  wholly  t&l 
1  ami  othi  r  paiitiiml  wnrkcra  and  domestics.  The  Uovei 
^J^ra  uniittr  dnte  of  August  and  September,  1**43,  stated  that  I 
f  cnii*iiUirablii  numlinre  of  workmen  had  been  thrown  out  o(  I 
ml  in  oinHoiiueiioo  of  the  check  that  the  huildins  trade  had. I 
by  the  iprneral  pecuniary  distress  and  tin-  reduulion  in  hous»>  1 
'  k«  Bildtnl  that  the  arrivit.1  i>f  immigmnt):  in  any  great  numbera  I 
itAneea  muKt  prove  injurious  t^i  all  parties.  But  I 
liy  tiia  Logiatnturu,  which  represrnti^cl  exclusively  I 
propertind  class,  wo-i  t«  prnmnt^  ciinipetition  i 

oxoiwrivit  immigration.      During  thn  yenr  1H4+,  oal 

,000  and    1^,<)00  immigrantR  wcro  demanded  as  au  annual  I 

fro«i  lli>-  Uniti.'il  Kingdom  ;  hut  the  saltiH  from  the  wost'e-laRds  1 

iMiy  bad  practically  (!tiUMt?d  and  there  wo-i  no  other  fund  from  1 

ige  uf  immigrants  oouhl   lie  paid,  and  great  discontent  I 

bocauiin  thi-  lidtiah  dnvcn'omcnt  eiiterfd  intn  a  contract  I 

tramtmiwiion  of  only  4,000  adults.     Tn  1X46  requests  were  1 

IP  l^e^lativo  Council  for  the  deag^iatch  from  the  Unitod  I 

to  New  South  Wales  of  ll'.MO  emigrants  annually,  to  be  1 

of  4,000  or  more  men,  an  equal  number  of  women,  and,  in  tbe 

i«l  fxiujjlen,  of  ait  wjual  proportion  of  children  ;  the  name 

itiua  lo  lie  continued  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  throe  I 

nuomniendpd  that  the  immigrants  intporti^l  at  T 

during  die  year  in  question  should  number  4,U0U  ;  1 

aing  two  years,  Sl.OOO,      The  fact  ia,  that  elahomts  1 

Sat  ever  being  made  of  a  proportionate  occupation  of  I 

and  a  proportionate  increaue  in  flocks  and  herds,  bssed  on  J 

•uce  uf  past  [iro.s|)erou»  t^^riodB.     No  allowance  was  made  for  1 

ilily  of  the  new  ureon  opened  «|i  turning  out  sterile,  arid,  ond  i 

for  graiini:  purpoaw  ;  no  liiscount  was  allowed  for  flood  or  I 

ftr  *  fall  in  the  price  <>i'  the  staple  ;  hence  the  requisitions  for  I 

of  la>)oiir  for  yi^ara  ahtwil  were  nearly  always  baaed  J 

ir-fxtinuUc,  and  the  unfortunate  immigrants  were,  of  course,  J 

R  Uh>  Urge  stock-holders  of  this  period  were  enthusiabtically  ia  J 
A  ratarn  U  iJie  old  system  of  the  assignment  of  bond  bibour,  T 
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iiltliougli  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  natural Ij  just  i 
opponent  as  the  property-owners  were  advocates  of  that  |X)lici 
British  Government  would  willingly  have  fallen  in  with  the  r 
the  stockholders,  but  the  objectionK  of  the  rest  of  thf*  communiti 
hv  considered.  A  scheme  of  coinpromise  was,  therefore,  pi 
Of  Fenders  were  not  to  l)e  sent  direct  to  the  oolony  to  serr 
sentcinces,  as  wtis  tlx*  case  under  the  old  trannportation  syate 
direct  penalty  of  tlieir  crimes  was  to  be  enforced  in  the  £ngliiih 
and  when  this  was  over  they  were  to  be  given  ticket s-of-le«ve  m 
on  a  sojourn  of  a  reformatory  character  to  the  colony.  Hie 
pleased  no  section  of  the  community,  although  it  did  not  lack 
tial  local  advocates.  In  the  colony  it  was  gc-nerally  ar^ed  t 
adoption  of  such  a  system  must  utterly  destroy  the  value  of  frai 
and  annihilate  wages,  while  the  mere  fact  that  New  South  VTi 
managed*  to  slip  iiei'  early  shackles  was  held  by  many  ti»  Ix.*  a  m 
i*eas(m  for  resisting  any  atteui])t  to  ivimiMise  them,  no  luatte 
euphemism  might  be  adopte<l  t<i  cloak  the  movement. 

A  con8id<Table  numlsT  of  the  flockmasters  held  the  view — a  p 
reasonable  one — that  whilf^  th(;  morale  of  the  probationers  wi 
no  bettiT,  and  pniUibly,  on  account  of  greater  license,  mud 
than  that  of  the  assigned  servants  of  a  fonner  day,  their  own  \ 
control  over  their  labourei*s  would  be  verv  mucli  less.  T 
innuigrants,  compelled  to  work  for  their  living  as  emplo 
others,  scented  dangerous  coin]:)etitor6,  whose  iutniduction  k 
colony  might  result  in  a  depreciatinl  wage  ;  and  the  employen 
enianripattxl  class  saw  only  the  revival  of  a  caste  inrpi-oach. 
recrn«U'scM'no»*  <»t'  hated  social  dislinctions.  It  must  not.  how- 
imairineii  that  Lnnl  Sianlev  and  Earl  (Iivv  Jict<?d  with  »inv 
inconsitli'mlrncss  in  contiiiuinL:  the  trans)Mirtation  of  c^>n^'icl^ 
South  Wah'N  antl  \*:in  .I)i»'ni«'n's  IjJmuL  The  grr:ir  employe 
absnri »^' rs  ot'  "abundant  and  rlipaj)  labour,'  wen*  iIm*  n^al  rul»'r 
<*i>unirv.  From  tlirii-  ranks  witi*  clios'.'n  the  members  of  iJieLfM 
C-ouiu'il  ;  ih»«v  had  th»'  ♦•ar  of  tin'  (Jovernor  :  ami  th«*  ^ioviTOor, 
had  tiM'  ear  of  lln'  S«MTrtary  of  Statrfor  the  (.'oionie>  :  whib*  the 
autlioritii's  w«mt  onlv  loo  ajixious  to  ivli^'ve  tlir  o\er-ci*owfled  cc 
of  th«'ir  gaols.  T\v«i  j»  >\viMt"ul  interests,  tht-n-fore,  w«»ii'  allie< 
■'llort  to  n '-establish  tran>]Mirtation  and  tho  system  of  assignm»*i 
nn'ct  this  thnsitJ-nini:  ronilii nation,  a  numher  of  public  np.'^'tiuj 
li*»ld  in  Sydn«'y  und'T  tlu*  ;nispi«'<'s  of  il»e  Ant  i- trans)  K>rt  at  ion 
and  an  o\«T\\  helniin-^  rxpr'-S'^ion  of  ]M)pnlar  o|iiiiioii,  moKt  voht 
advt'rs«»  ti>  till"  sclifiii*'.  was  i^iv^-n  :  nrv»M*tli<'l<-ssthe  Uritish  <io\"e 
undrr  ilii»  ad  vie*'  of  Sir  Chart's  Fitzroy,  ])»Tsist»»(l  in  its  endffV 
force  prisoiirr<  upon  ih*'  iinw  iliiiiL;  inhabitant*-  tif  ihf  colony. 

Sexfral  slii|i-loads  of  <'i»nvicts  w ♦•!*♦*  s«  nt  out.  and  au  attempt  wi 
to  land  tlit-ni  a:  tlu"  nrw  stttl'iruiit  at  Fori  Phillip.  The  setdei 
howi-Vfi",  woidi!  n(»t  tol«T»it*'  ih''  proreeding.  whereupon  th 
well*  conipflji'd   to  Icjivt'  fur  S\dn'.'V  and   ^lon^ton  liav.      Onf 


ABQUTtoii  or  TJuirar<acT.iTios: 

I   the  Hnalntniy,  eaiit   michor  ii 
juitl  ehrre  itut-anUy  nuinRiJ  .1  t 

tiUve.       ImniBdiati'ly  n[mn   t.h«  fact.  b«:iiming:l 
Ha»ii«Diy  wu  off  the   tteiula  wkh  coatictm-g 
'he  nmKropnlis  vant  ludiMi  iDtu  a  feT«r  c 
I'ublic  meeting  wua  furthwrth   t-anveneil  t 
iiii  he  taJten  in  this  prMsiog  emeiuenfj',  an  >t  1 
Tbn  result  ww  tlint  tlip  Government  s 
1?  pn-HQuers  ;it  that  time,  not  awing  to  iaca-    | 
[Butinn.  which  tlin  ftdoption  of  1 
_     vbrnuKKt  iipou  (.h«m-    Aa,  howorer,  tlieHna- 
li  laclr,  unit  her  pri»on«r»  onuld   not  pprmnncatly 
I  i-nternd  into.     Tlic  prisunern  worn 
(hip,  ;intl  A  large  niuuher  uerit.  to  Moretun  Bay,  ia^ 
t.hut  ilintrict  aiij^iC  have  an  iipportunity  ot 
B  remniiii^r  w<-rH  ullawed  tn  \in  aesi^ed  ta  vftricHia 
my,   DuniKh   it  wu  xti|>ulnt«<l  thitt  the  uiett   should 
niploynd  in  the  ounty  oil  Cumberliuid. 
kCmineil  nfti*rw>»rdH  pr(W-<>nilr(l  to  take  n^on  in  Uie 
'"  iBttiim  WJtn  prprpATed  to  th«  elfrct  ''  that  an  luMnsM 
r  M^JCTty,  praying  that  th*  Ordsr-in-Conncil  whicb    , 
'b  W«I«B  a  ralony  to  whioh  convicts  mi^ht  t>e>  srnt, 
•  Mljnurntiittnt  uf  ttie  Cotuusil  wan,  however, 
MQOBid  be  put.      In  i'onKet]Dt-nce  of  tbiB  partial 
it  pnltlic  mtinting  was  htilil,  at  which  it  Wiw 
t  uwitx  utmost  fndenToura  to  prevent 
n  any  form,     'LTie  petition,  witliin  a  short 
f  offwnnlit  o(  Iiri.OOO  prfaoua,  or  by  more  ti»n  twn- 
'  n  of  Sydney.     There  wvs  no  reMiatmg  thia  i>ian> 
opinion,  and  th«  pro-trannportution  members  t«mpo- 
alf^w  froitD  tbe  CtmaciL,  whcntupon  the  motion  Just  stated 
toauimnMly,  and  the  addres*  to  the  (Ju*t>n  was  accordingly 
The  I  >rder-in-Oouncil  wna  ivvoked,  and  tranaportntion  ta    ' 
» thiw,  iifte.r  many  yoars  of  fretful  agitation  on 
IralnlUhed. 

e  of  the  convict  from  the  stage  of  indnstrial 
nt  became  an  object  of  greater  iittention  than  evnr 

B  mooted  by  tlie  sheep  and  cattle  )>reeder»   I 
*  the  old  ratea.      Oneof  these  ni^henirs  wan  the  ' 
n  from  Viin  Dieinen's  Lund,  itnd  o 
mI  (nr  the  purpcMe,  liotfa  in  tho  parent  colony  «nd  at    ' 
That  tbe  eflbrts  of  the  a«Hociations  trere   not  in«ffintiv0 
tbe  ftict,  gJCTrn  in  a  return  printed  by  order  of  thn  Connt-il, 
t  tli«  nnmbiir  trf  persona  loaving  Van  Kemen's  Land  for 
"     '   i  Binoant.fI  to  t.TS"  :  in  1S48,  to  3,"!)D  :  in  l'*+9,  to 
■  1050,  to  1,14^  -,  and  in  |XSI,  u,  6,Q31  ;  or  a  total  for 
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Towards  tlie  close  of  tlic  period,  and  in  consequence  of  the  dedb 
several  of  the  leading  industries,  a  new  xievr  began  to  be  taken  d 
possibilities  of  the  cliniaie  of  New  South  Wales,  inclusive,  of  cnon 
the  northern  sub-tropical  districts  of  what  has  since  1)€*como  the  co 
of  Queensland  ;  and  regulations  wei-e  issued  with  the  view  of  pronxi 
the  introduction  of  foreigners  to  cultivate  such  commodities  as  i 
oil  and  silk,  which  could  not  bo  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  the  tending  or  manufacture  of  which  skilled  labourers  could 
consequently  bo  obt^iined  in  the  mother  country.  Such  colon ist:»,ll 
foro,  as  desire<l  to  oniploy  their  land  and  capital  in  the  pnxluctki 
the  connnodities  indicated,  werr  oftered  bv  the  Government  a  bounl 
X3G  for  a  married  man  and  his  wife  (the  age  of  neither  of  wliom  sfa 
exceed  50  years),  and  a  bounty  of  £1^<  for  each  child,  male  or  fes 
above  the  age  of  14  years,  accompanying  lx»th  paivnts,  or  one  of  tl 
It  was  recognised  that  the  detinition  of  the  foreign  labourers  f«irii 
bounties  would  be  allowed  was  necessarily  impossible,  and  any  atti 
at  such  definition  would  have  Ijeen  inconsistent  with  the  object  in  \'ii 
to  ])rovide  a  supply  of  labour  rcquisittj  for  tlu?  progi-essive  develop 
of  the  capacities  ot*  the  soil  as  they  might  fnmi  time  to  time  bo 
known.  As  a  g<»neral  rule,  however,  the  (Jovernment  intend<^l  to 
the  allowance  to  such  labourei's  as  were  requisite  for  raising  articles  i 
were  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  for  bringing  them  into  tlieir  sim 
marketable  sha]M\  In  illustration  of  this  principle,  wine  and  silk 
instanced,  viz.,  that  in  the;  ciisr  of  the  former,  bounties  should  \yo  <d 
for  every  des(rription  of  labour(n*s  nec(»ssar\'  for  the  culture  of  the  g 
and  the  manufacture  and  caskinijof  wine  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  b 
for  all  labourers  nM|uir('(l  for  th**  production  and  preparation  of  tin 
material,  but  not  for  iis  manufacture.  I'nder  this  regulation,  l>on 
wer<»  not  allowed  for  such  ])ersons  as  ovei-seei-s,  nor  for  any  lalioi 
obtainable  from  the  Tnited  Kin«:tion). 

The  number  of  each  class  of  inniiigi*ants  forwardeil   to   the  (-o 
and  arriving  in  Sydn<'y  during  the  i-oui-se  of  a  year  { 1S4S),  is  shon 


the  followiFig  table  :■ 


ChiH!)  (if  In)niii:i-uiii'<.  Males.        F«i 


Ai;ri<-ultui{il  lal)OurLTs   1.7S2 

Slu'pln'nis 171 

OiIkt  lalK)urrf8  (Mnpl(»yf<l  in  the*  iiuuingi'rm  nt  of  istock  or  cuUi- 

vatii.iii  f)f  tlio  soil     '  79 

l>iinir>ti»' scrxauts  41 

Mechanics  cn-jfi^ed  in  orccling  l»uil«linL,'s  or  in  olitaining  or  pre- 

pariii*;  l)uiKlini;  materials 264 

Tradt.'s|»eoi»lc  cii;:a^nl  in  pivparing  or  celling  artiolcs  of  food  ...  o3 

TmiU'.spcoph'  inga^iil  in  ni. iking  articles  of  clothing 20 

Other  trailfsjK'oplf,  mechanics,  etc 331 


Total 2,741 
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pastoral  settlement  was  occasioned  by  the  maintained  and  in- 
value  of  all  squatting  property.  The  growth  of  the  pastoral 
has  already  been  adverted  to,  and  also  the  influence  that  tlie 
overies  had  upon  it — on  the  one  hand  retarding  its  develop- 
depriving  it  of  labour,  and  on  the  other  hand,  encouraging  it 
^eation  of  a  demand  for  carcase  meat.  In  1851  the  number  of 
the  colony  was  estimated  at  about  7,000,000,  and  in  18G1, 
er    the  subsidence  of  the  wild  days  of  speculative  excitement, 

0  ;  hence  the  dearth  and  costliness  of  labour,  together  with  the 
for  meat,  appear  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  decrt'iiso  of 
ZB    to   the  extent  of  1,000,000  head  during  the  decade.     The 

1  statement  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  at  each 
the  period,  together  with  the  value  of  the  exports  of  wool  and 
'  and  lard  : — 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Exi)orta  of— 

Wool 

Tallow  and  Ijxnl. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

1852 

7,707,917 

676,815 

146,811 

1S53 

7,»29.708 

999,896 

134,708 

1854 

8,144,119 

1,181,956 

164,250 

1855 

8,602,499 

1,078,017 

123,255 

1856 

7,736,323 

1,303,070 

137,202 

1857 

8,139,162 

1,275,067 

82,134 

1858 

7,581.762 

1,126,486 

53, 186 

es  and  homed  cattle,  on  the  contrary,  increased,  although  there 
ailing  off  in  the  latter  in  1858.  The  number  of  pigs  in  the 
gradually  decreased  to  the  year  1854  ;  in  1855  they  julded 
5,000  to  their  number;  in  1856,  nearly  38,000  ;  and  m  1857, 
)00  ;  but  they  declined  in  1858  by  over  16,000.  The  following 
stock  returns  for  the  period  : — 


Year. 

Homes. 

Horned  Cattle. 

Piffs. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1852 

123,404 

1,495,984 

78,559 

1853 

139,765 

1,552,285 

71,395 

1854 

148,851 

1,576,750 

63,255 

1865 

158, 159 

1,858,407 

68.091 

1856 

168,929 

2.023,418 

105,90.S 

1857 

180,053 

2,148,664 

109,160 

1858 

200,713 

2,110,604 

92,843 
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A^'^rieultui'e   waa  greatly   neglected  duriiig  the   days  oi  thfl 
ft»vei\  mid  the  siiles  of  land  reaiiaed  far  from  what  might  hav»{ 
t-xpeott'd  inim  the  iiicreaaing  influx  of  population.     In  1840  thi 
126,116  ticres  under  cultivation,  and  the  land  revenue  for  the 
J!CUt)«62(>.     In  18^4,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  the  number  of 
under  crop  was  l.'U,857,  and  the  revenue  from  land  salea^  £311 
'llie  following  statement  shows  the  area  under  cultiration  for  ead 
of  the  |H*riLHl,  together  with  the  revenue  derived  from  the  ade-«f 
v'olonys  Ti-owu  lands : — 


Year. 

|Area  under  cnlu\-atioii.. 

Bavemie  from  land 
AleH. 

acres. 

£ 

1S5-2 

i             131,730 

55,808 

1853 

139,014           , 

211,035 

1854 

131,657 

319,533 

185r) 

171,100 

270,636 

185G 

i8«,o;u 

245.555 

1857 

184,514 

210,333 

I&>8 

223,2im          i 

240,033 

ill  184(1  tli<n'(^  were  183,360  JU'res  under  cultivation;  in  1843  the 
li:ul  iM't'u  146,165  acres.  A  comparison  bet wi»en  these  years  and  d 
vraiN  <j noted  in  the  foregoing  ttihlc  will  show  how  th<^  agrieultmi 
iiitcrt'st.  liad  been  broiijjjht  almost  to  a  sUindstill  during  the  periods 
ilir  rxploitatinii  of  th(»  «:old-tielda.  Unt  tlie  excitement  caused  l»y  th 
puiNuit  of  tli(^  pHMtious  mctiil  not  only  had  its  teiiipoi-;iry  etlVrt  opo 
ihf  pastoral  aiul  ai^riciiltural  dcvi-lnpnicnt  of  the  cohjiiy  :  it  ivLirite 
alsd  the  iii'owtli  of  its  iiiaiiufafturlFii;  industnes,  th«»u^li  it  doubtki 
ml  railed  liiihrr  the  p<»j»iilatioii  to  wliom  tln^se  industri'^s  ow«*d  ihd 
siihMMHuMit  revival,  and  who  su])plijMl  labour  to  oix^rate  then.'.  In  tft 
tolluwinij  tabh'  tin*  mills  and  tactnrifs,  io«;L*thi*r  with  tin?  ])opuiatiiiaC 
»hi'  rohifiy,  art*  ;^iv<Mi  for  each  y(*ar  of  tho  peri«»d,  witli  a  similar  M^rie 
ft*  l.u'ts  I'ur  tlir  [Mveoding  si*veu  years  :-- 


Mil!s  and 

M-;:«.r>i 

\.  \r. 

l*()piilatii»ii. 

nuimitai  tiir; 

HL' 

Yi-ar. 

l'v-i|ni1ati>>i:. 

•;i.ii.ijl:'i-iirJt 

1.S1,.'mG 

rStJlllli-llllKllTS. 

2m 

•  j.C:i '■;>.'  r.i^'H 

JM"» 

1 852 

208,2.->4 

2S6 

IMii 

MMi.7(»4 

21)2 

1853 

2:^1, <W8 

2S4 

im: 

UMI."),()09 

1           2{iH 

1S54 

•jr»i,:ii5 

2S6 

IN»S 

•Jl»(».474 

■           .105 

1S.M 

277,579 

371 

IMJI 

*JMJ.l»09 

,        :i54 

18;")6 

28(>,.S73 

432 

»M0 

•iiM.."i():; 

1        ;iss 

1S57 

.m"»,487 

1          *»* 

IMI 

■I!»7,l(>s 

'i91 

18."»S 

342,062 

1          461 

*  IhiL'rvttiv  owin;,'  to  ^uwraiK-u  of  I'lirt  Phillip  Uistiiut. 
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h  steam  communieation  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
iction  iuto  Australia  of  the  railway  system,  new  markets  were 
created  for  the  trade  in  coal,  although  it  was  not  before  the 
?noe  of  the  gold  fever  that  they  l)egan  to  be  availed  of.  The 
ty  of  ooal  raised  in  185iJ  was  67,404  tons,  and  in  1S58  over  three 
idS  much,  viz.,  216,397  tons.  In  I80O  and  1851  the  price  of  coal 
:  from  9«i.  to  lOs.  per  ton  ;  in  1852  it  had  risen  to  over  80s.  i)er  ton, 
fj^  it  did  not  remain  for  an  extended  period  at  this  liigh  tigure. 
lantity  and  value  of  the  production  of  this  mineral  dunng  the 
under  review  were  as  follow  : — 


Veiir.  Qiiautity  raited.     '       Average  price        Approximate  total 


{ler  ton.  \alue. 


tona.  s.    d.  ;  £ 

lHr>2  67,44>4  10  11  36,.S8r) 

lS.):i  9tf,809  16    2  '         78,0r>9 

18r>4  116.U42  *20    G  <  119,380 


ISrw  137,078  13  0  89.082 

IHfM^  189,960  12  5  |       117,900 

18r>7  210,434  14  1  148,158 

185S  216,397  15  0  :       102,162 


10 

11 

16 

•> 

Art 

20 

G 

13 

0 

12 

5 

14 

I 

15 

0 

p  tn  the  year  18r>2  the  commerce  of  New  South  Wales,  as  ^5ll(>^vIl 
he  fijruiTs  representing'  the  im^x>rt^,  was  ermtic  in  an  especial 
ee,  V>ut  with  the  year  in  question  came  a  marked  exjMiiisioii  in  the 
ly's  trade,  and  the  volume  of  imports  increa.sed  in  a  single  year 
i  alx>ut  two  to  more  than  six  and  a  quarter  millions,  althou<;:h  tin* 
ms  for  tlie  next  thi-ee  yeai*s  would  appear  to  indicate  that  tin- 
>rtR  of  18515  were  due  rather  to  speculative  enterprise  than  to  the 
»jy>itics  of  commerce^.  In  the  following  tahle  an^  ^iven  the?  iiiipoi*t.-; 
exports  of  New  S<iuth  Wales  from  1851  to  185^,  the  foriix  r  yeai- 
i;^  included  for  pui'i>ose  of  comparison  : — 

Yt-ar.  Imi>crts.  Kxi>orts. 

1851  1,563,931       1,790,912 

1852  1.900,436       4,()04,034 

IS53  0.342,397       4,52.3,.'?40 

1854  5,981,0(53  4,050,126 

1855  4,068,519  2,8S4,130 

1856  5,400,971  3,430,881) 

1857  6.729,408  4,011,952 

1858  6,059,:J06  4,186,277 

The  imports  oonipriiied  mainly  manufactun^l  goods  and  artirli's  of 
wry,  while  the  exports  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  raw  material 
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cm  ploy  input,  nnd  that  house  ]>roperty  had  fallen  33  |ier 
c'onscquf'nt  u])on  tlie  enii juration  of  people  to  Oalifomia.  j 
dated  1849,  wliich  dealt  with  franchifie  qualifioatidns,  showed  ti 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  ^diiey  2SS  liouseR  wiit 
of  under  £5  per  annum  ;  1,493  with  a  rental  of  £f>  and  nn 
1,757  with  a  rental  of  from  £10  to  £20  ;  and  4,204  with  a 
£20  and  upwards. 

About  the  bep^inning  of  the  year  1844  some  flight  reac 
experienced  in  the  trade  of  the  colony,  and  the  depreanod 
local  interests  was  felt  to  be  reviving.  Contemporarv  vrite 
the  new  year  iia  a  fresh  starting-point  for  renewed  eiitpr| 
xjonfidence  ;  hut,  unfortunately,  tlie  condition  of  thing's  wa-s  ii 
permanently  impnived,  and  the  depression  shortly  aftt?rward 
more  pronounced  than  ever.  Australia,  however,  harl  no  ex 
experience,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  local  disasters 
the  back- wash  of  the  wave  of  depression  which  rose  in  Europe. 
out  the  whole  of  the  eastern  colonies  the  greatest  distreiss  wais 
many  mercantile  houses  whose  credit  had  hitherto  lieen  undonl 
who  jM-oudly  dated  their  establishment  from  the  foundatio 
settlements,  were  laid  pi-ostrat*'. 

Boilinf;-<lown,  meat-canning,  and  other  devices  wero  re.sort 
order  to  revive  the  commf^rce  of  the  colony  from  the  sta^nu 
lethargy  into  which  it  had  fallen,  yet  notwithstanding  all  e: 
aiiairs  steadily  Ix^came  ghntinier,  prices  continued  seriou&ly  U 
and  spivulation  was  practically  at  a  standstill.  It  is  di 
imagine  to  what  depths  the  colony  might  havo  sunk  had  it 
for  the  disfovory  of  gold  in  IS.*) I,  when  the  fact*  i>t  evt»r\*tliin; 
the  wt)rd  of  a  uiagieian,  beeanip  instantly  changed,  aithougl 
intluenoe  of  the  <liseovenes  wasi  not  felt  until  the  follrjwinc  veil 

The  inihistries  during  this  ])irio(l  comprised  shei*])  an<l  cnttle-1 
whaling  and  sealing,  coal-mini»ig.  horse-breedins:,  general  and  <Li 
inir,  timber-getting,  and  JL'«>ld-7iuning.  Boiling  down  >]ieep  and  t 
their   fat    was,    of    course,    o?ilv    an    effoi-t    to    ivaliw   soniei 

• 

depreciated  stiK*k  ;\n  ex]»cdicnt  which  cannot  U'  rfr^jaixieil  a.« 
mate  industrv  at  all  ;  whih*  the  southern  wludc  lisheries  wen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  From  time  to  lime  smal 
wen»  sent  to  collect  trepan*;  <ni  the  n<nthem  coast,  and  this  w 
q;iently  ex]H>rl<Hl  to  ('liin;i.  wIutc  it  i^onnnand^d  a  n-ady  mar 
it  :ip])«Mr>  that  the  industry  was  not  suthciently  n?munerative.  ar 
then'forc,  allciwed  to  tall  oii".  The  pnKkn.'tion  of  uUlow.  jusl 
"ilic  discoxcrv  <»t  gold,  was,  i»  all  intents  and  pur|X»se.<s  the 
Ma' lie  industrv.  In  the  tail  cif  the  vear  1^47  a  hK'ul  ii»urnal 
the  faet  that  tin*  ]»nHlncti«in  of  a  yearly  outjait  of  lO.OOO  uwa  < 
ne.-essitated  the  slaiii^htering  of  T-^OOO  In-ad  of  cattle  (suffioMi 
1»0,UIH*  people  tor  one  year,  ai  the  pmportion  of  10  lb.  of  1 
week  each),  and  400,000  she-p  (Nutiicient  to  fwd  40,000  peopli 
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1^  mauufkcturing  progress  of  the  colony  during  tliis  f>criod  can 

Briy  g»iug«Hl  by  the  foUowing  table,  which  shows  the  increase  in 
number   of   the  varion^  industrial   establishments  from   1829   to 

EitabUBhincnts.                                         1829.  1848. 

Di8tiUeri«B 3  2 

Rectifying  and  oomponnding  establishtnonts 2 

Hreweries   6  21 

Sugar-refining  works    2 

81  Kip  works    3i 

fJandlt;  fActories    3S 

Tobacco  and  anaff  factories 4 

Cloth  factories  C  « 

H at -nuhking  establishments    2  4 

Kope-works    4 

Tanneries    11  40 

Salt-works 2  2 

Saltiug  and  preser\nng  meat  works ;*> 

<«ai»-work8  1 

Pott-erios 7 

i'ilaaa-works   1 

Smelting-works     1 

Imn  and  brass  foandries 13 

.«■  following  mills  were  also  at  work  : — 

Steam*engine  corn-mills 4  Ori 

Windmills 10  20 

\V»tor-milU    10  43 

Hone'Riills     8  3S 

be  ciilouy's  principal  exports  at  the  beginning  of  the  p<;nod  were 
L,  tallow,  oil,  skins,  coal,  Ixirk,  and  salt  beef  :  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
od.  gold  was  added. 


FlPTH  INDUSTRIAL  Perioi),   1852-1858. 

Ik-  fifth  period  of  the  colony's  industrial  histoiy  extends  from 
year  1852  to  1858,  and  is  projjerly  the  perio<l  of  gold-hunting 
oghoat  the  eastern  Australian  colonies,  as  well  as  in  Nc^w  Z(*uland. 
qfina  shortly  after  the  separation  from  the  mother  colony  of  the 
;  Phillip  District,  and  its  formation  into  a  separate  ])r()vinco  under 
riMine  of  Victoria,  and  closes  just  prior  to  a  sul>sequcnt  dismcinV>er- 
i.  III  which  originated  the  northern  colony  of  Queensland      The 
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quiescent.     The  following  are  given  as  the  ntles  in  the  promiiMnit 

and  callingB : — 


Trado  or  Galling. 


un. 


Males,  per  day,  ftnthout  board  nml  lodgmg. 


Carpenters  .... 
Blacksmiths  . 
Wheelwrights. 
Brioklayers ..  . 
Masons 


8.  d. 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

10  6 

9  9 


s.  d. 

10  6 

10  Hi 

10  0 

10  6 

11  6 


a.  d. 
10  D 
10   e 

10  « 

11  0 
11    9 


Maietf  per  annum,  witfi  board  and  lodging. 


Farm  Labonrers 
Shepherds   


£ 
80  to  40 
«>to3g 


£ 
a0to40 
SO  to  35 


£ 
a0to40 
Wto35 


FemalfH,  per  annum,  icith  ftoard  and  lodgmg. 


Cooks   I    25to30 


Housemaids    , 

LanndresRes    

Nursemaids 

General  House  Her\'ant8 

Farm    Servants   and    Dairy- ) 
women \ 


16  to  18 
20to2r> 
15  to  18 
20  to  25 

15  to  20 


£ 
25  to  30 
16  to  25 
25  to  30 

15  to  to 

16  to  25 

18  to  25 


£ 
25  to  30 
20  to  35 
25  to  80 
15  to  80 
20toS5 

20  to  25 


18 
18 


f 

8811 


i 

90  ti 
lOti 
]3ii 

9 


The  average  prices  of  some  of  the.  principal  articleR  of  consam 
for  the  years  1860,  18G1,  and  1862,  iin\  quoted  as  follow: — 


.\rticle  of  C<"iii!<uiiii)tion. 


inen 


18C1. 


1802. 


s. 

Wlieat,  per  huRlicl     H 

Hrt'.'id,  Isl  (luality.  iKir  11) 0 

Flour,          ,,             iKT  1!» 0 

IJice,  peril) 0 

Oatmeal,  ]>or  lb 0 

Tea.  iKull) 2 

C'otteo,  por  lb 1 

Meat,  fresh,  per  lb 0 

HutttT,  frosli,  per  lb 1 

Cheese,  Kii<j:lisn,  per  lb 1 

Potatoey,  ikt  ewt 7 


■ 

1 

a. 

8. 

d. 

:    8.    d. 

0 

6 

6 

7     0 

3h 

0 

4 

0     2h 

.•lA 

0 

3 

0    3 

i) 

0 

4 

i2d.to4d. 

6 

0 

6 

'    0    5 

3 

o 

4 

1  l/UtoSfi 

6 

1 

6 

'  iHtoim 

4 

0 

3 

0    4 

(> 

1 

8 

:  2  3 

6 

1 

1 

1     6 

6 

3 

8    0 

At    the  clo.se  of  the  ])recedi!if:  industrial  perio<l  there 
colony  7,i)81,7G*2  slieep ;    but  in   18")9  the  number   had 
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apMbln  of  only  Hk  ligbtrst  niitnual  labour,  tliey  mostly 
to  Hyilnry,  wbrro  n  large  iiuiiiWr  of  uuem|iloyeil  lind 
IkSK,  when  the  rueJi  to  tbo  Port  Curtis  gold- 
lU  Joining-  the  imcmployod  fiom  the  mines  of  Viotoria 
utl)  Wiilt'a.  thi-y  runlieil  in  thousands  to  tho  new  lield,  no 
00  leaving  Syiirwy  m  the  sfiace  of  a  month,  while  6,000 
ithrr  fHirCa  of  Australin.  A  few  weeks  auHiued  to  show 
t  Cortin  goM-tidil  could  not  mniutaia  so  many,  and  in  the 
'  tbo  y-iir  the.  nwyority  left  for  Sydney,  whsre  they  rimm«i 
disappointed  and  nni'mploye<l,  until  drawn  ,-iway  by  the 
•Hlwr  ruHlii-8. 

iM  iieriod,  ill  (.■ouxequence  of  the  impossibility  of  iodudag 
to  rouie  til  Uie  ciilmiy  from  the  United  Kingdom  as 
d  meuhiuiiuo,  and  in  i'ii-w  of  the  great  dnarth  of  labour  in 
miuktioiiK  i)f  ltf(%  thn  importation  of  a  useful  class  of 
urticnliu'iy  OcrmnnN,  \r&»  strongly  urged  in  the  public  prints, 
-twl  thiit  uuy  number  of  men  from  Germany  could  be 
migrate  from  their  unlive  land  under  engagement  to 
te  expenses  of  their  pawage  out.  Kfany,  in  fact,  were  so 
ad«r  two  yearh'  indentures,  at  £20  per  year,  binding  them- 
nml  XI  t<,  ibecoatof  the  passage,  out  of  their  total  eariiiugs.  ' 
'c  tmiigralion  to  Nuw  Sautii  Wides  froiii  «  European 
r  than  tlie  Ilniti-d  Kingilnm  was  never  carried  into  eJTect 
[irehciiaivc  si-nlc  It  ia  interesting  to  note  that,  in  onler  to 
H  ecBStructioii  of  a  railway,  the  Uuveniuient  consented,  in 
ri2,  to  allow  TiOO  railroad  Ulwurera  to  be  bruuglit  out  at  the 
thm  iinioigratiiiti  fund. 

if  rrjiiunt' ration  for  ordinary  labour  were  on  the  int^rease  in 
-oUuiica,  and  many  branches  of  industry  were  coming  to 
for  Uclc  of  mm  to  carry  thom  on.  In  Adelaide,  for 
e  not  only  ilaily  advancing,  but  settlers  were  glad  to 
of  the  colony  to  gather  in  their  crops.  In  the 
ijr  of  Victoria,  carja'aters,  wheelwrigbla,  and  bricklayers 
185^  Ijs.  iH-r  day,  with  boanl  and  lodging  ;  carpenters,  in 
It  IxMn]  ODi)  lodgini;, 'J^s.  jierday,an(I  in  thecountry 'J'2s.  6d.; 
tumi,  witliout  board  and  lod^ng,  2(is.  9(1.  per  day,  and  in  the 
I ;  bricklayeis.  in  town  and  in  country,  without  board  and 
L  |ier  d»y  ;  and  Hinilhs  and  wheelwrights,  in  town  and  in 
thaat  board  and  lodging,  22s.  6d.  per  day.  In  1854  the  rates 
g  were  quoted  aa  follow  : — Smiths  iu  country,  20b.  per  day  ; 
wnntry,  22b,  Gif.;  wheelwrighta  in  country,  24b.,  and  in  town, 
Um  in  Kouutry,  23k.,  and  in  town,  25s;  and  bricktayers  in 
.,  mad  in  town  30s.,  witlmut  board  and  lodging  in  each  case, 
iri*  vogis  wirm  much  higher  than  in  the  parent  cotuiiy,  in 
of  tbt  eantinunnce  of  the  mining  boom  and  the  absorp- 
j  «U  «at«rpri«e  and  nil  available  labour  in  the  one  direction 
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that  prevailed  at  the  time,  is  einbcnliecl  in  the  following  clause :— * 
p(M*son  niay,  upon  any  Land  Office  day,  tender  to  the  Land  Aga 
the  district  a  written  application  for  the  conditional  purchase  o 
Kuch  lands,  not  less  than  40  acres  nor  more  than  320  acree,  at  the 
of  20s.  per  jicre,  and  may  pay  to  such  Land  Agent  a  deposit  d  3 
centum  of  the  purchase-money  thereof.  And,  if  no  other  ap|^ 
and  deposit  for  the  same  land  be  tendered  at  the  same  time 
person  shall  l>e  declared  the  conditional  purchaser  thereof  at  tlie 
aforesaid." 

The  free  selector  <»£  any  portion  of  Crown  lands  had  three 
credit  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  his  purchase-money.  8 
he,  after  that  time,  l>e  unal>I(>  or  disinclined  to  make  ]iayment,  li 
was  granted  him  to  defer  installments  for  an  indefinite  period  on  | 
5  per  cent,  interest  i>er  annum  on  the  principal  amount  rem 
unpaid.  It  wiis  also  pi^ovided  that  the  purchaser  of  any  area  d 
from  40  to  320  acres  should  be  entitled  to  three  times  the  exti 
his  purchaser  for  grazing  ground,  so  long  as  it  sliould  not  be  claim 
any  other  free  select^ir.  Certain  conditions  were  imposed  r^ 
residence,  which  came  to  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
observance. 


Seventh  Industrial  Period,  1 863- 1872. 

The  seventh  })erio<l  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  colony,  exU 
from  the  year  18G3  to  that  of  1S72,  wjus  one  when  the  Ell 
dreams  uf  th*^  fifties  had  fmlcd  from  men's  minds,  and  when  the 
and  industrial  system  now  existin«(  was  evolved.  Few  incidents  c 
foi'  hjKv-ial  coinnu^nt  marked  the  history  of  this  ej>och,  <hirin:j 
the  most  important  variations  in  the  conditions  of  lalNmr  arose 
adverse  seasons,  vast  areas  of  the  colony  having  Iw^en  visit* 
alternate  drouplits  and  flocKls.  The  distress  and  acute  suffering 
resulted  from  these  trulv  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  cliniat<>  wer 
jL^n»at,  and  the  destruction  of  j)roj>erty  wjls  in  many  instances  acvoni] 
by  loss  of  life.  The  (rolony  was  not  inexperienced  either  in  the  i 
of  floods  or  of  droughts,  but  the  record  of  such  disasters  durin 
period  was  exceptional. 

The  yeai-  18G2  had  been  usIumhhI  in  with  a  dnmght,  but  in  Fel 
and  !March  heavy  ixiins  fell  in  the  west,  the  south,  .and  the  soutli 
Flo<»ds  ensued  in  those  districts,  but  a  long  pericnl  of  dr}'  wi 
immediately  followed.  Tn  the  month  of  September  the  drought  ^ 
severe  that  the  cro[)s  be<;an  t<>  j)erisli,  and  the  farmers  were  OOD 
to  cut  young  green  yields  in  order  to  ^^npply  foilder  to  the  cattle. 
fires  niged  in  many  districts.  In  February,  1SG3,  the  drought 
up,  and  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains  th<?  Hawkesbury  rose  S 
ab<jve  its  average  height,  and  fiocxls  everywhere  prevailed  from 
hampton  in  the  north  to  Gippsland  in  the  south.     To  the  floodi 
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■  -^  dry  wuMtlit^r,  which  market)  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  M 
1  ?*64  'ipcnnl  no  more  auiipiciously.  Tlie  summer  pnived  [mr- 1 
dry  ;    fanners   petitioned   Government  to  be  released   from  I 

■  r  se«tl-wheftt  auvdnced  during  the  previous  year;  crops  in  ■ 
'  rt^  of  tlia  interior  were  totally  destroyed  by  rust  and  drougbti^,! 
I.'-  tiarrth  by  couUnued  rain — ^for  floods  were  again  Eubmerging^fl 
Ltrii'Ot  «jf    tlie    colony — and  efforts  were   being  made  io  tltcp<l 

■  tin    Ut   pmridt)  aciximinudation   for    the    houseless  poor.       Tbe'l 

tiicK  onvi^rni  a  period  of  six  months,  extending  from  February~fl 

<-ituMTii  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks,  swept  bridges  awtiy,  and  M 

■  I  It  v«8t«oountof  property.      The  year  1865  was  normal  a^ -J 

'  lilt  nettaona.  but  onsettled  conditions  i^ain  prevailed  in  1867^  I 

>Kar  tbe  doodb  were  attended  by  loss  of  lifo  as  well  as  by  a 

.ion  tif  |in)perty  :  liueo  uf  railway  were  closed  in  consequence^ 

;;'-(»Ty  rains,  and  public  works  in  some  disti-icta  were  grcatty  J 

.1,       Thn  dist.resK  nf  tiie  settlers  who  hud  been  "  wahhed  out"* 

- . .  loudly  for  relief  tbut  public  meetings  w<^i-e  held  for  the  pur'ioaftj 

11^  ■.iil.^^riptiouR  ;  the  Oilimial  Secretary  and  others  Imsteneil  tvV 

•listricta  with  suecour,  and    the  butchers  and  Iiakers^ 

'    meat  and    bread   to   those  who  had   lieen  rendered  I 

svealher  supervened  from  October,   1^67,  to  Janunry^H 

'    liy  heavy  rains  which  inundated  the    valleys    of  th»^ 

■  1  tho  Hunter.      The  year  1869  began  with  a  severffl 

I'  KUh  Kebnmry  wu-t  proclaimed  by  the  Government  a. I 

■^■n  and  prayer  for  rain.     The  pastoral  industry  wm  % 

......  ^■'.i,  and    the  whole  country  suffered.      In    1870  floods    ' 

I'cl  Lhniughout  the  colony  ;  traffic  was  stopped,  and  much 
;  \  (Irstniyed.  A  flood  relief  committee  was  formed,  and,  not- 
■.itiiit;    ifiD   pnxenue    of    many   unemployed   in  Sydney,  great 

.it-  tti  send  suucour  to  the  "  washed  out"  settlerB.  Tlia  I 
I  rH'rin  this  yeftr  wna  specially  fraught  with  di^^ster  from  ■ 
iMidar  wa.t  simply  a  record  of  inundations  which  wera  I 
I'lUl  the  colony.  Alxiut  the  beginning  of  the  second  I 
T'llowiiig  year,  damaging  rains  again  visited  the  coast.  I 
'<r(ed  fn.im  Penrilh  and  Windsor,  and  in  April  and  May  ■ 
niiet  of  the  other  coastal  rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  I 
.   IV  .IS  one  of  lees  tense  physical  conditions,  ■ 

11.1  of  inundation  and  drought,  which  marked  this  period  I 
iLin  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  liad  a  most  ■ 
I  "11  industry.      Money  was  very  dear;  the  finances  of  ^ 
Tiling  but  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  Treasurer 
il'i-ctual  attempts  to  makti  both  ends  meet.    The 
II  ir-  eflect  in  aggravating  the  general  feeling  of 
■■I'ly  the  How  of  capital  lo  the  soil.     During  the 
!  -I'.t;  ilie  unemployed  in  Sydney  were  surely  pressed,  and 
.    .  number  were  sent  to  Hastem's  Creek  to  clear  an  area  of 
:  ■-[  itms  of  a  cemetery.     At  the  close  of  the  year,  just  after 
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the  rc{X)rt  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the  condition  of  the  una 
had  Ix^en  published,  a  rush  broke  out  in  the  TVeddin  Mounta 
temporarily  drew  a  ^eat  nuinbor  of  the  workU^ss  away  from  1 
Towards  th(^  end  of  the  |>eriod  great  deiiression  vfsM  experif 
commercial  circles ;  little  enterprise  was  manifested  in  the 
trades,  and  property  changed  hands  at  a  depreciation  in  value 
50  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost. 

The  early  years  of  this  [leiiod  were  characterised  by  a  large  i 
Chinese,  to  such  a  great  extent  that  at  one  time  they  funne 
4  |>er  cent,  of  the  total  {MDpulation,  and  their  presence  in  Ne* 
Wales  was  for  long  an  ini|K>rtjint  factor  in  democratic  and  u 
legislation.  With  the  development  of  the  colony,  and  th«^  iii 
richness  of  the  finds  of  the  pret'ious  metal,  these  aliens  poured 
country  in  ever-increasing  volume.  In  1856  they  numl^ei'etl  on! 
live  years  thereafti^r  they  had  risen  in  numlwr  to  1:!,9SS.  m 
cent,  of  the  populati»m.  In  1861  matters  with  reganl  :<» 
immigration  reached  a  crisis.  TJie  gold-iield  opened  up  at  Bui 
proved  extraonlinarily  rich ;  a  gn^at  rush  set  in  to  that  place,  a 
crowds  of  Chinese  flocked  to  tlie  di«:gings  there.  The  niin«TS 
this  influx  of  Asiatic  fossick(jrs  with  very  \vn\  grace,  and  coi 
public  meeting  ff»r  the  pur^x^se  of  deciding  whether  "  iiurrang 
a  Eun)pean  or  a  Chinese  territoiy."  They  likewise  t'uUlressed a 
to  the  Assembly  coin})laining  of  the  swamping  of  the  field  hy  tl 
of  Chinese.  This  a'^itation  aixainst  the  alien  miners  rrsulteii  in  ctn 
riotings  ;  the  unfortunate  foi-cMgners  were  eit^cted  from  theii 
their  tents  wei-e  burned,  and  thev  were  ijen thrall v  ill-u.s*^!.  Tho 
inent,  detennined  to  uphold  (»rder  ;it  any  cost.  desj)atchefl  t*»  t 
of  the  riots,  a  place  called  lj.inibing  Flat,  a  mixe«l  fore*'  of  artil! 
with  two  lL*-lb.  fi^'hl-pieces,  some  men  of  the  \'2i\i  lleginient.  a 
members  of  the  inounted  ])olic<'  force.  The  Premier,  Mr. 
CoNvper,  also  visit<'d  the  field  and  addresse*!  n  monster  mertin 
niinei-s,  synipathisinj:  with  their  gi"it" van ce.s,  but  iiifnrmiui;  then 
re<lress  couhl  br  obtained  until  riot  aiul  confusion  had  entirel' 

• 

When  the  Premier  had  returned  to  Sydnev  the  exoiteni»MU 
ceased  :  a  new  rush  to  a  locality  named  Tipiwrarv  Gully  lur 
(),000  miners  from  the  scone  of  their  former  disputes,  and  the 
dt'parted  to  other  fields.  Thus  endwl  the  tirst  lalN»nr  onitlict 
th(;  Europeans  and  the  Chinese,  who  frtnu  that  date  f>nwan 
Prohibition  Act  ni  ISSS  i)ccam<;  a  growing  menaw  ti»  the  clia 
I  he  settlement  of  the  Austialian  colonies. 

There  was  a  marked  dreline  in  the  rates  of  wages  during  lb 
jiarticularly  so  with  n'l^anl  to  those  piid  to  mechanics.  ] 
the  averagi'  daily  wag<'s  of  earpentei"s  rangetl  fix>m  Ss.  te 
town,  without  b^ard  and  Iocli;inij  ;  of  smiths,  wheelwri|^ 
bricklayers,  from  l^s.  to  lOs.  ;  and  of  masons,  10s.  In  the 
and  inelusivo  of  board  and  lodging,  the  wages  of  carpenUsn, 
tiud   wheel  Wrights  were   (|uoted  at   £'^0  to  £80  per   annim, 
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^Bfad  uiuoDii  from  £>iQ  to  £100  ;  farm  Inbouret^.  tn>m  £2li 
^^^feeriU,  from   £30  to  X3o  ;  Eeinale   nooks  ftiid  liLUiidresses, 
^^■ESO  :  houetruiaJilB,  from  £20  U>  £i>6  ;  iiui-sewaiils,  from 
^^^g  gpnenl  house  serviintK,  frnm  £'20  to  £30  :  unil   farm- 

up  to  i::iG  per  annum,  with  board  and  lod);iiig;  and 
Krvaotn,  from  £20  to  £2t\.    This  allowed  n  Ji'cline  on  the 

■Oro  £65  to  £100  per  annum  :  and  farm  labmirera  and 
1  £30  U>  £35.  The  wagps  i.f  fem.ilp  servanta  were  not, 
conBiderably  affpcled.  In  1C71,  wofkmra  in  the  metro- 
meetings  to  protest  agiunst  tlie  reduction  of  wages  ; 

lere  were  numbets  who  could  not  obtain  employment. 
Earpcatorg,  smiths,  an<l  whoelwriglits  were  tlieii  quoted 
■D  Kfl.  to  9ji.  in?r  day.  and  from  £50  to  £70  por  annum  ;  of 
MB  l*a.  to  10s.  per  day,  and  from  £60  to  £1^0  per  annum  ; 

from  8s.  to  9a.  perdav.  and  from  £60  to  £80  p<T  iinniim. 
trm  h»bourp.-H  were  ouote-l  as  r^npng  from  £2f.  to  £30  ; 
R  £2fi  to  £35  ;  female  cooks,  at  £30  ;  housemaids,  from 

iml  house  servants  njid  dairy-women  from  £20  to  £3fi, 
rases  per  day  or  per  week,  for  each  year  during  the 
foUow:-     ' 

MB.       IBM.    1    ISOS.       IMS.       1887.       IMS.       18110.    I   18TD.       IHJI. 

w 

£  S  1  .s  s 

t.  d. 

V>   9 

10  0     too     louaaoa      so 

8  0      g  0  ',  10  0  '   0  0  ,   0  0      on 

1           1           '            1 

uiering  the  tahfe  jnat  giTen  regard  mntrt  be  paM  to  the  Eaot 
DOgh  tbere  was  a  coiisiderable  decline  in  the  daily  wBije  received 
ti  Mechanics,  the  prices  of  cotntnoditiesin general  uae also stendily 
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fell.     The  following  table  gives  quotations  for  some  of  the  pril 
articles  of  consumption  for  a  portion  of  the  period  : — 


Article  of  cooffumpUon. 


186S. 


Wheat,  per  bashel  

Bread,  Ist  quality,  per  lb.  .. 
Flour,        ,,  perlb. .. 

Rice,  per  lb 

Oatmeal,  per  lb 0 

Tea,  peril) 2 


B. 

6 
0 
0 
0 


Coffee,  per  lb. 

Meat,  fresh,  per  lb , 

Batter,  fresh,  per  lb.  ... 
Cheese,  English,  per  lb. 
Potatoes,  per  cwt 


J 


1 
0 
1 
I 

7 


d. 

8. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

6 

12 

0 

8 

0 

2i 

0 

3 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

^  i 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4  ; 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4il 

0 

4 

0 

3 

6 

1 

6 

1 

9 

6  I 

1 

A 

1 

6 

0  . 

5 

0 

8 

0 

1 

V&BL 


a.  d. 

6   e 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
6 


4 
3 
4 
4 
6 
4 
3 
3 
6 
0 


The  stoppage  of  immigration  reduced  tlie  demand  for 
accommodation,  and  rents  came  down  to  about  half  the  rates  niiii 
years  before.  Capitalists  preferred  to  place  their  money  on  depo 
the  Imnks,  where  they  obtained  high  rates  of  interest,  to  investing 
building  properties. 

In  March,  18G3,  an  Intercolonial  Conference  was  held  in  Melfao 
at  which  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Anil 
and  Tasmania  were  represented.  The  cjuostions  discussed  related  t 
taritf  and  kindred  matters  :  intercolonial  customs  duties,  and  thei 
tribution  ;  transj)ortation  from  the  Uiiitt^l  Kin^lom  to  the  Austi 
possessions  :  a  i>ei-nianent  innnigi*ation  fund,  to  be  provided  under  J 
ParliamtMit  by  earh  colony,  upon  an  (Mjuitable  basis  :  improvenM 
internal  rivi*i*8  in  Australia  for  pui"pos<»s  of  navi;^ation  and  irrigi 
coiist  lighthouses,  and  other  maritime  (juestions  affectinj^  the  shi 
interest ;  fortni^^htly  ocean  postil  communicition  :  Anglo- Australia 
Ciiina  telegraph  ;  legal  tjuestions,  inchuling  the  law  of  bankrupt 
patents,  of  joint  stock  companies,  of  probates  and  letters  of  admiz 
tion,  and  a  C(mrt  of  ap|)eal  for  the  Australian  colonies  ;  and  a  an 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  These  questions  subsequently  en 
the  attention  of  the  various  Australian  Parliaments,  and  result 
the  carrying  into  effect  of  much  useful  and  neeiled  legislation. 

At  th«'  beginning  of  the  pen<Kl  a  Select  Committee  was  appoinl 
inquire  into  and  nqM)rt  ujwn  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  and 
cultural  industrif's.  On  the  12th  DectMulxT,  1862,  this  Cooi 
brought  uj)  a  n'lxnt  which  stattnl  that  from  the  evidence  taken i 
shown  that  manufat^turcs  had  not  increaseil  during  twenty  yeaiBj 
many  which  had  t1ouris}u^d  in  the  [)ast  were  not  in  existence;  am 
in  consequence  thousands  of  youths  were  wandering  abont  tlie  I 
in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  instead  of  learning  some  useful 
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t  u,  however,  loo  sweeping  to  be  accepted  litcriilly,  and  Ls  n 

I  by  anj  evidi-iicw  of  value. 

i  early  [lurt  of  ihv  period  tlie  banks  required  as  much  luuti  _ 
'  cualtl  oliLniu,  anil  were  competing  for  it  ia  the  local  iiiHi'ket  " 
'■  ir  twflvi!  months'  dep<Mt«  6  ami  B J  fwr  cent,  ititerest  Besides 
li"!,  privatji  Liimpnnie-n  verc  asking  for  money,  for  which  th^ 
7  pt'r  c»?iit.  ;  while  there  wiis  a  large  amount  of  New  Zealand 
iii'iiit  debentures  bearing  8   per  cent,  interest  thrown  on  the 

I  dv  wns  vxporieocetl  with  ihe  Bocks  and  herds  in  1H62  and  in  the 
ii<*  y«!ivr.  Mhecp  wen?  infected  with  cftlarrh  and  scab ;  pjeuro- 
'iiin  WAS  r«pnrlrcl  tn  have ttttocked  the  cattle.,  and  pleurisy  luadQK 
.  iirancr  anitiDg  the  liiirscs.  I 

rnor  Young's  t4>rni  of  office,  which  extended  fnini  1W61  to  1867J 
irkod  by  a  certain  aniijunl  of  agitation  in  regard  to  milwajj 
.  but  railway  cunxtnicCion  proceeded  slowly,  the  total  milean 
r  tnUKf  in  1866  being  i.nly  U3.  Several  lines  were,  hon 
•  >f  conntrut-tiim,  and  at  tlie  end  uf  1871  the  mileage  had  i 

In  that  yi-ar  thn  lint^a  open  in  Viotoriu  measured  329  milee 
n]|    Anotmltn,  l.O'*^  miles. 

was  tlw  great  huahmngiiig  epoch  in  the  colony's  history,  ■ 
■  .■■.    ■■ui-h    uiiwoiLliy  names  as  tluwe  .of    Frank   Gardinet 

-lohniiy  (illbert,  Ben  Hail,  Morgan,  Power,  "  Thunder 
!    Ili-y.     T)k  exietvuce  of  thin  dao^rous  bushrangiug  pt^bl 
T    cnibiirrsssnient  to  eiush  successive  Government,  and  I 
ii;:o  to  every  Ministry  that  accepted  office. 
*iiry  to  refer  t*i  the  mining,  agricultural,  pastoral,  andfl 
r^tiatics  of  this  period,  as  they  will  lje  found  i     "' ' 
-  t  reatin^  of  the  development  of  these  industries. 


EiauTH  IscrBTRi-vL  Period,  1872-1893. 

mty-two  years,  IX" 2-93.  forming  the  eighth  industrial  period, 
U  fur  mch  leii),'t honed  description  as  fonner  epochs,  seeing  that 
itica  U>  In>  fuuud  in  \'ari<iDs  parts  of  this  volume  illustrate  the 
J  thfr  pcwgrcss  made.      The  preceding  period  closed  somewhat 
»  Pnputation  wa«  not  lieing  attracted  to  the  colony  in  any  lui'ge 
*     d  waa  not  luting  takeit  up  by  selectors,  nor  was  there  any 
ft  to  develop  the  resources   of  the  colony.       Railway 
Its  almost  suspended:  the  expenditure  by  the  Government  . 
J  works,  eitiier  froui  reveiiue  or  fi'om  the  proceeds  of  loans,  was  J 
■U]r  llwie  private  capital  found  it«  way  to  the  country.     lafl 
R  prMluetion  of  pjld  fell  to  the  lowest  point  since  its  discovery,  H 
Bontpabiif  tbnyi^ar  liciiig  valued  at  £931,016  ;  the  condition  of 
«g«va  pritlencc  nf  little  progress,  and  the  land  taken  up  for 
t  tbowtd  •  hrt«l  of  423,692  acre^  or  rather  less  than  the 
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(litres  for  18G2.     Under  such  circumstances  the  industrial 
could  not  be  siiid  to  lie  hopeful,  but  causeH  were  at  work  which 
affect  materially  the  progress  of  the  country. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1872  reached  the  respectable 
£1,643,5^2,  due  to  the  devi'lo])n)ent  of  the  Hill  End  and  Tau 
Min(\s.  The  copper-mines,  which  had  not  been  worked  before 
iprcat  extent,  were  now  systeuijitically  developed  :  and  in  the  saaie| 
the  rich  tin  deposits  of  tlie  country  received  attention.  Tlie  adTaBli| 
the  colony  ius  a  plac«  for  settlement  wjis  recoioiised,  especiilk 
persons  in  th(;  southern  colonies.  Purchases  of  land  from  ihel 
proceeded  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  increased  land  suks  i 
^H'cater  attenti<in  to  primaiy  industries.  Agriculture  expanded;! 
cattle-bree<lin^,  wliich  had  l>een  losing  importance  since  the  Ljuid. 
of  1861  came  into  force,  i*eceived  renewetl  attention.  Xor  was  tk 
breeding  negkscted,  as  might  have  l»een  expected,  in  fa^ou^  of  tiiei 
industry,  for  the  i)rice  of  wool  was  highly  satisfjictory  to  the  ^ 
especially  during  the  live  years  ending  with  1875.  These  eoah 
causes  made  the  4»utlook  very  bright  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  peric^ 

Alxjut  tlie  year  1872  public  attention  was  awakeneii  to  the  iiM 
of  pushing  on  with  tlie  construction  of  rail^Tiys,  roads,  and  hridfi 
open  up  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  an  expansive  public  m 
|X)licy,  involving  the  exi^iiditure  of  large?  sums' of  borroweti  nmoe^ 
acconlingly  initiattvl.  In  the  year  named  the  expenditure  on  fi 
works  was  .lilOO,!).')!  :  in  1873,  .£72*2,2r>2  ;  and  during  the  next  t« 
years  the  avei-age  yearly  cxi^endituiv  on  public  works  was — 

£ 

1S74  7S  1,"^mJ4h 

iN7!)-.s:{ •. :<,3'j;t.yNi 

1SS4-SS    4,114. l»M 

is«o  ;»;i •J.4s»»,iii4 

Durii!.;  IS7l!  tin-  hands  (Mn])l<)yc(l  on  ])ublii*  works  \vrn»  jirur'.ihl 
nun*' than  ,'K( )«»();  in  IS74  7S  t\\v  vearlv  average  fell  lillli*  sinn*  ■-**** 
during  the  nrxt.  live  v»'ars  ( 1  S79  S'J)  tlu*  nunilMM-s  n-arlnjl  l»lj»*." 
1SS4  -SS,  LM>,r)00  :  anil  in  IS^O  0;>,  ]2,.")()0.  Tht-se  liguiv^  aiv  .x.-l 
of  |K'rs<nis  prnnanfntly  »Mnplnyi'<l  in  ihe  public  dfr'jmrtnient-":  an-l  «' 
I'ailways. 

Coin<'i(h*!it  villi  the  Aigoi-ous  ci wist nir't ion  of  ]iulilii;  "ivurks 
rhiefly  on  th»'  ]'arr.  <it'  ','ia7.i<M-s  <h'sirous  of  protec'tini;  theinsfivo* 
tin'  inoiu'^iniis  of  inr  M']«vtors,  tiif-n*  nros«»  a  gr»»at  fh^niantl  fir 
which  was  read  11  v  rt'ST»on«livl  to  bv  th<*  ?**tate,  and  the  public  iandi 
Viouijht  np  with  surh  rap'mcss  that  i]i  the  tive  yrars  frum  18 
1S77  I  hi'  r''v«'nno  'hriviMJ  from  this  sour«*r  inrn-ast-il  from  £80 
to  ovrr  .£^>.':un,(.KK»,  jiii.l  the  jv.jblii-  exclHMju^r  was  overflfl 
Wages  wen-  In'Ljh,  ♦•in|»|i»ynH'nr  sti'fuly,  provisions  «.'h«*ap.  and  U 
of  men,  for  \hv  mo-t  part  voting  and  fiu^rgetio,  wt-re  attrafll 
the  colony  by  tlir  ailiirini^'  prospnis  hrld  out  to  them,  the  I 
increment  to  the   |>opulation  bi'ing  doubled  within  a  few 
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LX»  with  the  demand  for  labour  the  Governniont  niaintaiiied  a 
inimigration  policy,  and  in  the  Uni  years  wliich  closed  with 
•arly  49,000  persons  were  assisted  to  thes(>  shores  from  the 
Kingdom,  and  were  readily  absorbed  in  the  general  population, 
kt'lihooil  industrial  conditions  would  have  improved  during  this 
b'ithoQt  any  lavish  expenditure  by  the  GovcTuinent,  but  what 
jablo  was  made  certain  by  the  favourable  combination  of  circum- 
illuded  to. 

*  following  table  of  average  wages  for  each  year  from  1872  tu 

*  quotations  are  classified  as  daily  or  weekly,  according  to  the 
'  uiodes  of  payment : — 


Itf  or  Ckllitifr. 


1872.    ,    1373.    I    1874. 

I 


1875.    I    l67G.y 


1S77,    ;   ls78. 


1870. 


McUeHf  per  day^  without  hoard  and  lodtjintj. 

8.    d.'  8.     d.    8.    d.    H.     d.'  a.     d.    s.     d.    8.     d.I    s.    »1. 


r» 
tha. 


kers    

«  uid  navvicH  ... 
cers  (at  per  1,000) 


9    0    10    0  U    0  I  S)    0  10    0  10 

9    0   10    0  11     0  ilO    3  11     0  11 

9    6    10    0  11     0  '11     0  12    0  11 

9    6    10    0  11     0    11     0  11     0  11 

jlO    0  ,10    0  110  \\\     0  12    0  11 

90|90  9096  9(i  0 

9    0    10    0  10    0    10    0  10    0  10 

70     70  70|70  70|7 


8    10  8      10  8 

()    10  0     10  0 

on  0  I  11  0 

0   10  6  ,  10  6 

6  ,11  6  i  11  6 

6     9  «  I     9  6 

0   10  0  I  10  0 

0  17  0  18  0 

G  ,23  9  ;  23  9 


Malen,  p^r  wfek,  with  hoard  awl  lod^iiuj. 


wiirers 
Lb 


U    0  !13    0  |14    0 
14    0  |l4    0  ,14    0 


15    0    15    0    15 
15    0    15    0    15 


0*|15    0 
0  'l4    6 


FtmaleHf  prr  ireek,  icith  hoard  and  lodifmg. 


i«l8 

I8C9I     

9 
10 

7 

10 
10 

0 

ids  

Krrants 

G 
0 

0 

■  - — 

'10 
I  9 
10 
113 

I 


6    10 
6   13 


0 
6 


9 
10 


6    13 


6  11 

6  >14 

0  110 

6  ;12 

6  13 

I 

I 


0  11 
0  14 
0  10 
6  14 
6   16 


6  11 

6  14 

6  |10 

0  ,14 

0  16 


6  111 

6  |14 

6  ,10 

0  114 

0  il7 


6 
6 
6 
0 
6 


15    0 
14    6 


11  6 

14  5 

11  6 

14  0 

18  6 


III;! 

Trade  or  Calling.  18SQ.    .   1881.    I    1S82.    |    1S83.    '    18?4. 

'  I  I  '      

Jialc9,  per  da'/,  witJiotU  hoard  and  lui/ijimj. 

18.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d.  '  B.    d.    s.  (1. 

n     ilO  0  10  0  U  0    11     0    11  0 

tha 10  0  9  6  10  0    10    0    10  0 

fn    ill  0  11  0  12  0    12    0    12  0 

10  6  10  6  11  6  111     6    11  « 

I ill  6  11  6  12  0,12    0    12  0 

9  6  9  6  II  0    11     0    11  0 

ken    9  6  9  6  9  6  '96     9  6 

I  and  navvies   8  0  SO  8  0,8080 

sen  (d  per  1,000)    23  9  23  9  23  9  2:^    9  23  9 

i  I                        II 


ISSo.    ,    ISSO. 


d.  I   8.     d. 


11 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

12 

6  ' 

11 

0 

11 

6  ' 

11 

0 

12 

(i 

11 

0 

11 

0 

9 

0 

9 

6 

10 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

23 

9 

23 

9 
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Trade  or  Galling. 


:   1880. 


1881.       188L 


Farm  labourers. 
Shepherds 


MaUn,  f*er  week,  laith  board  and  lodging. 


8. 

d.|  8. 

d. 

8. 

15 

0  115 

0 

17 

14 

6  ;14 

6 

15 

d.|  a. 

6  ;i7 


d.  a. 

6  117 


d.  a.    i 
6  17   I 


0   15    0   15    0  J5   C 


FenudeSf  per  wetk^  with  board  and  lodging. 


Housemaids 


11    6 


Laundresses ^ .14 

Nursemaids  , :11 

General  servants 14    0 

Cooks 18 


6 

11  6 

13  0  13  0 

13  0  13  C 

6 

14  6 

17  6  17  6 

17  6  17  i 

6 

11  6 

11  6  11  6 

11  6  11  i 

0 

14  0 

15  0  15  0 

15  0  !I5  C 

6 

18  6 

18  6  18  6 

18  6  18  1 

i 

All  iin]M)rtant  factor  affecting  the  industrial  conditions  dnii 
wliolo  period  foUowinpf  1872,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  oC 
importation  of  private  capital.  The  colony,  during  the  greater 
its  history,  has  been  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  private  < 
and  in  the  years  prior  to  1870  this  importation  was  chiefly  in  i1 
acceptable  form,  being  accompanied  by  the  owners.  The  um 
private  money  intnKluced  varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  b 
as  late  as  1873  it  did  not  exceed  half  a  million  sterling.  In  1874 
connn<'nc(»d  to  flow  to  the  colony  largely  for  investment  purpoi 
during  thc^  fift(»«»ii  years  which  closed  with  1890  the  extrao 
amount  of  forty-four  millions  sterling  was  received,  JB6,228,000 
in  1^8'),  and  £r),;i92,O00  in  the  follcjwing  year.  It  can  well  Ijeii 
that  the  influx  of  so  large  an  amount  of  private  money,  joined 
large  ex|»enditure  by  th(»  State,  was  felt  in  every  branch  of  ir 
As  aln-ady  point<'d  out,  wages  rose  25  |)er  cent,  in  skilled  trac 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  unskilled  tnules,  and  in  some  years  th 
not  a  man  in  i\w  ooh>ny  willing  to  work  who  was  iinemployei 
out  lav  on  j)ul)lio  works  reached  a  maximum  in  1885,  when  the  e 
ture  was  .£5,242.807,  but  in  1888  it  fell  t-o  £2,106,027.  Thia 
the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  15,000  men,  and  to  mitig 
distress  eonse(|uent  on  the  inability  of  the  community  to  ah 
mueh  labour  suddenly  thrust  upon  it,  the  Government  starts 
works,  and  an  expenditure  of  £387,000  wiis  incurrwl  upon  then 
ihev  wi'i*e  abandoned. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  narrative  just  given,  that  the  Imi) 
]MMulitui*e  hy  the  State  iHvurrt*d  in  1885,  the  same  year  as  thatn 
the  largest  amount  of  private  money  was  bn^ught  to  New  Soafth 
From  ISS5  the  import  of  eapitiil  fell  ofT  year  by  yemr  unll 
when  it  pnictically  ceased,  so  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  State  ii 
JalH>ur  market   was  not  mitigattnl   by  the  support  given  by 
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'  ThrfbllowinK  is  n  st&U-mont  of  the  average  import  of  (irivatafl 
mm  in  five-year  [wriods,  conmienciiig  witli  1S74  :— 


l.997,iKiO 
4,0W,4i)0 
I.Stl9,»)" 


H  of  tbe  fourth  period  showed— 


I16.O0O 

i  mn  be  no  dotibt  that  during  many  years  the  tunount  of  capita 
fnblic  and  private,  broaght  tn  the  colony  v\s  much  larger  thai 
i  1'  pniQtnbly  absorlMtl,  and  no  small  portion  of  it  was  necessarily  I 
i  Ui  purpDn^K  puri-ly  speculntive,  ua  evidenced  in  tbe  unreal  valuofl 
■iif  foniM  (if  pnijierty  actjuireJ.     There  wfts,  however,  an  evf 
ii|UBncP  than  a  temporary  intlationof  values.     It  will  b 
I  that  the  introduction  of  capital  within  the  Itmitti  C 
■he:  application  fif  it  to  prijdudtivepui-puses  areconducirtB 
,  while  on  the  contrary  the  over-introduction  of  capital,^ 
I,  means  arrested  pi-ogress.     Of  the  twenty-two  years 

■  i;;hth  industrial  period,  1885  and  ISPC  wilnensed  the 
...lion  of  capital,  via.,  ;£1I,4"0,807  in  the  former,  luid 

..  .1.  i-bci  latter  year.     It  is,  therefore,  not  ostoniahing  Ut  find  . 

.-  \*\av  of  domestic  produce  exported  in  those  two  years  wheaj 

t>'il  with  population  was  less  than  in  any  other  year  in  the  periodfl 

ir  v[,-v<.     Thn  reader  who  is  interested  in  pursuing  this  question! 

;.T.    fwMl  fur  reflection  in  the  part  of  this  work  dealin 

^>'VRr,  of  the  drawbacks  just  indicated,  flowing  from  aul 
■  .1  itt  tim«tawiu>t<ffulexppnditiire  of  public  money,ancl  thSP 
■  (■rivatf  monoy  beyond  its  requirements,  the  colony  madg^ 
jr-i'ss.  At  no  period,  except  in  the  live  golden  years,* 
.\.-'ai  BO  high,  and  in  no  period  was  the  purchasing  powan 
;ii.     Tlio  tide  of  improvement  had  reached  its  highest  I 

■  reftrs  18S'2-8a  ;  and  it  began  to  recede  in  18S6,  when 
iLine  dilHcult  to  obtain  and  wages  began  to  fall.     In 

-   Ill  xonin  of  the  southern  district  collieries  wub  suspended 
iin'ive  montlia  by  strikes  and  disputes ;   in  1888  the  coal-  ■ 
tbe  northern  district  were  on  strike  for  several  months  ;  iu^ 
i  1889  tlio  completion  of  yarious  large  public  works  tlirew  old 
iDyment  fiouie  12,000  men — no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  thcj 
1  Ulnnir  of  tlic  country— ond    large  nimibera  of    unemployed! 
tgre^tfd  iu  Bwi  around  Sydney  ;  in    1890  the  maritime  ai 
l^indnatrwii  were  disturbed   by  strikes  and  disputes  very  burtf 
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to  the  coummnity  in  general,  and  to  the  working  ckwes  nj 
ticular;  and  in  1892  another  .disastrous  strike  occurred,  caiiiii| 
silver  mines  of  Broken  Hill  to  remain  idle  for  fully  three  months. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1891  there  was  little  reduction  in  tlie  nominil 
of  wages  in  skilled  trades,  though  for  unskilled  labour  the  lata 
perienced  a  doeided  decline.  In  1893  there  was  a  heavy  fall  all  n 
and  the  second  lialf  of  that  year  marks  the  beginning  of  amevu 
trial  period  undei-  vastly  changed  conditions,  which  will  be  refern 
later  on  :-  - 


Trade  or  Calliii;?.                    1887. 

«  • 

18S&      • 

1889. 

1800. 

itm. 

Ir 

1 

Males,  j)er  day, 

8.    d. 

rarpontors  9    6 

BlacksniitliS    10    8 

Bricklayers '     11     6 

Masons ,     10    6 

Plasterers     11     0 

icithout  board  and  lodging, 

8.    d.        8.    d.  '     8.    d. 

10    6       11     0         9    6 

9    8         8    6=86 

10    6       11     0       10    0 

10  6       11     0       10    0 

11  0       10    6       10    6 
9    0         9    6         9    6 
9    0       10    0       10    0 
8    0.      80!      80 

8.     d. 

9     6 

9    8 

10    0 

10    0 

10    0 

9    6 

9    8 

8    0 

' 

Painters     9    0 

Boilermakers  !     10    2 

Latwurers  and  Navvies...!      8    0 

Male^,  per  week,  icith  board  ami  lodging. 

Farm  labourers  l     17    8  !     17     8  ,     15    4  j     15    4        15     4 

Shepherds    1     15    4  ,     15     4  '     |     ..  ... 

Females^  jmt  week,  icUh  board  and  lodging, 

Hfniseinaitls    \l\ 

Laundrofsi's    IS 

Xui'si'inaids ■  11 

<  rciu-ral  ^^t•rvant8    10 

<;.>..ks    21 


6 

13 

6 

14 

0 

14 

0 

14 

o 

8 

18 

8 

18 

0 

18 

0 

18 

41 

4 

n 

4 

8 

6 

8 

6 

S 

6 

8 

1.'} 

(> 

14 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

0 

21 

0 

25 

0  ' 

25 

0 

25 

«> 

Ninth  Industhial  Period. 

It  is  idli'  to  s})erulate  jus  to  what  would  have  l)eeii  the  c<»n 
industrial  histnrv  had  tlu»  l)ankin*j:rrisis  of  LSO.'inot  <.»i.vurrt=Hl.  Il 
howrvrr,  l»c  MUMitioncd  that  \va,i:es  had  shown  sijrns  of  failing 
thr  Mis]>«'nsinns  took  place.  15i»tn«»»»n  the  tii*st  and  Ht»c«»nil  half  of 
there  wus  a  tali  ot'  aliout  10  per  rent,  in  the  wa^es  of  mcKrhanicai 
soniewhai  Lrreater  fall  in  the  waL'e.-;  of  iuiKkille<l  laljiHirei-s.  Ill 
there  wns  nn  nirtlu-r  fall,  l)iit  eniploynjent  Ixrame  more  n*st rioted 
189r>,  h(»\vever,  then*  was  a  still  further  drop,  the  wa^e.s  of  till 
avenijiiui:  for  >ki!l«*d  workmen  2'2  ]  er  cent,  helow  the  niteH  of  189! 
for  unskilled  JaliounTs  aUmt  17A  per  vrut.  D«rinj»  1896  waj 
several  trades  rose,  and  sinee  then  there  have  l»een  mmbb  I 
advances,  and  generally  more  n^gular  employment  than  at  uq 
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»»  the  bank  crisiis.  In  1S98  employment  in  tlio  building  trades  was 
iciful,  and  the  wages  of  nias^ons,  bricklayers,  and  alliecl  tnwic^  n)se 
.  point  which  they  had  not  rettched  since  1889. 

Niriiig  the  period  under  review  there  has  lxH»n  a  stoppage  of  nciarK' 
forms  of  specukitive  activity  ;  on  the  other  hand,  iheiv  has  boen 
ftrketl  extension  of  agriculture  and  important  mining;  tlcnt^opinents. 
m  1><91  to  1898  the  area  under  crop  was  increased  by  1,349,280 
•s^  and  the  output  of  gold  by  187,158  ounces.  TIk^  following  wero 
avfr;»{»e  wages  for  the  mor*^  important  trader : — 


Trade  or  CalliiuT. 


(iteooiid 

hoin 

.ind  l:f04. 


I89ri. 


18«;. 


ivi; 


MnlfH,  pfv  tlay^  irifkont.  ftoa/yl  ami  lo(hjiihj. 

H.  d.   ■    ».  d.  a.  d. 

rari^PMterii  0  0  8  0  8  0 

l>lai  ksinithH    SO  6  8  8  0 

lirickUytrM 9  0  8  6  ,     <)  0 

MiL-4.»us*    8  6  7  8:00 

I'liiiTcicrs    8  0  7  M  7  o 

Pair.ti-i-rt  8  0  7  0  i     7  0 

l*..r:itTm.ikcni 0  0  8  0  |     S  0 

La) Kiiii (MS  and  Navvies    '  0  0  0  0  !     0  0 

MiiJtM,  jH-r  weeL'f  tn'fft  Itotiifi  and  lothjiwj. 
K.uin  UUmrers 1*2    0     ,12    0        12     6 

Frmaf*:it,  ptr  /'•fi*,  tnth  Inxinl  ami  loihjimj. 

HoJiM;inaids    ,  10  o  10  0  10  0 

LiundreH.<fc9    14  0  14  0  14  o 

Nnneniaidii ,     7  6  7  6  7  0 

(general  servanta    ,11  6  11  0  11  0 

Cook:*    I  14  0  14  0  14  0 


s.  .1. 

s  »} 

0  o 

!»  0 

9  0 

8  0 

s  0 

10  \} 

0  O 


\:\    0 


11    0 


15 

o 

7 

0 

11 

0 

14 

0 

WaGI-S    IX    RELATION    TO   CoST   OF    LlVlNC. 

For  the  periods  under  review  in  tin;  foregoing  pages  nioiiry  wages  havr 
one  been  dealt  with,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  muck  gren,t(*r  iioportaiuc  to 
Bertain  the  rate  of  real  wag(s — that  is,  the  j>urchiisi2ig  |k)w<m-  of  wages 
I  comparison  with  their  nominal  value.  Such  a  c(Ma|Ku-isou  must 
rily  lie  defective  in  some  respects,  since  with  cluingiuic  eondi- 
oome other  fonns  of  labour,  and  with  higlior  wiigcs  greater  rniisunii)- 
»,  so  that  in  comparing  present  times  with  <lays  long  past  tlK-rr  is 
iigBr  of  weicliinc  what  \&  now  important  agtiiiist  what  Wiis  toriiirrly  of 
»  eonaequence;  notwithstanding  this  it  gives  a  more  exact  notion  of 
e  valae  of  wx^v^sat  different  periods  than  can  Ik^  obtained  in  any  ntluM- 
iT.  It  aLK>  affords  the  only  true  standard  l)v  wliich  material  conditions 
diilerent  times  can  be  accurately  gauged.     In  the  following  table  aro 
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The  brewing  indastry  has  not  made  tqudi  advaaoe  ■nfle  19H' 
an  excise  of  3d.  per  gdlon  was  imposed  on  the  looil 
beer.     It  is  open  to  qaestion,  however,  whether  the  fdHng  off  h 
doetion,  in  comparison  with  the  growing  pc^mlatioti,  it  due  to  tftki 
as  there  is  evidence  that  there  is  now  a  leesened  demand  Cor  all 
alcoholie  liqaors.    The  invoice  value  of  ale  and  beer 
which  duty  was  paid,  daring  1897,  was  X256|0S0 — not  a  voy 
amount  considering  that  £17 1, 179  of  it  was  for  beer  in  bottfa^ 
the  colonial  breweries  are  only  now  attempting  to  prodnoe  on 
extensive  scale.     The  following  table  illustrates  the  present 
the  brewing  and  bottling  industry  and  its  progrees  during  the  ] 
years;  the  figures  given  for  the  years  18S7-88  to  1890-91, 
which  period  the  statistical  year  did  not  coincide  with  the  oaknd 
represent  the  quantities  on  which  excise  was  paid  during  1888, 11 
1890,  and  1891  respectively :— 


Tear. 

Hands 

Employed. 

Jbinitefltancf 

No. 

gaQona. 

1887-88 

804 

9,300,200 

1888-89 

850 

9,515,200 

1889-90 

826 

9,619,600 

1890-91 

793 

10,504,090 

1892 

745 

10,807,200 

1893 

685 

9J53,200 

1894 

744 

0,508,400 

1895 

848 

9.821,840 

1896 

791 

10,177,360 

1897 

871 

10,806,400 

The  growth  of  sugar-cane  in  the  northern  districts  of   the  colony, 
and  the  nmnufacture  of  sugar  therefrom,  have  now  become  iroporttft 
industries,  the  output  in  1897  being  553,066  c^"t.  of  sugar  and  1,421,406 
gallons  of  molasses.     Although  there  was  a  contraction  in  the  area  d 
land  devoted  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane  in  the  last  season,  there  fail 
been  a  considerable  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  this  crc^  dnringtls 
|iast  ten  years,  the  acreage  for  the  year  ended   March,  1898,  bag 
25,86.'),  of  which  12,936  acres  were  prwluctive,  as  c*ompared  with  8,8ll, 
productive  acres  and  0,907  unproductive  acres  in  188^.     As  jEu*  Itti 
as  1877-8  the  nunil>er  of  sugar-mills  in  the  colony  was  50,  of  wkicklli 
used  steaoi-power,  whilst  26  were  worked  by  cattle,  and  the  nwmkut 
workmen  employed  was  1,065.     Tliese  had  increased  in  the  year  IM^ 
to  83  steam-mills  and  19  worktnl  by  cattle,  whilst  the  number  if  t 
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iployed  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  molasses  turned  out  had  corres- 
ndinglj  increased ;  but  since  that  time  tlie  fall  in  the  value  ot  sugar 
B  caused  the  e]f>sin<r  of  many  of  the  smaller  establish iii(*uts,  and  the 
De  gro\»Ti  lias  been  to  an  increasing  extent  sold  to  the  larf^i;  factorirs^ 
udi  pay  to  the  growers  a  price  but  slightly  below  that  *^iyvn  ])rior  to 
(85.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  19  mills  in  tin*  colony. 
Imost  everywhere  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  manufacturi*  of  su^ar 
large  central  establishments  is  increasing.  In  the  West  Indies  and 
Mwherr  small  mills  ai*e  rapidly  disappearing  to  make  room  for  larger 
rfeablishmonts  where  business  is  strictly  confined  to  tiie  industrial  process 
f  sugar  making,  the  planters  attending  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Bie.  The  following  shows  the  particulars  of  the  sugar  industry  for 
be  last  ten  years  : — 


Yiar. 

W.irktMl     otherwise 
hy  Steam.    WorkL-d. 

Horw-power. 
Sti-nm.        Other. 

Maimfaotiiru  of — 

Kiii|il(>yi-il 

No. 

1 

1 
No. 

r 

1 

1 

CWt. 

1 
1    gallons. 

No. 

KS7  v^    ' 

r>7 

'           1 

2,210 

26    i 

450,000 

'     SHO,(K)0 

2,64(; 

isss  Sd 

36 

1 
I 

1,995 

1 

1 

•  ■   • 

1 

225,580 

241,088 

j 

1,610 

i\^  -») 

38 

2 

3,034 

10 

380,320 

404,145 

1 

2,194 

i«ia-9i 

31 

2 

« 

1 

1       ♦     , 

1 
1 
1 

530,660 

1 
1,074,080 

1,621 

1H92 

24 

1 

3,594 

:  70  i 

485, 7S0 

7S9,230 

1,46S 

1S93 

25 

3 

3,244 

16 

478,605 

1,070,940 

1,392 

im 

23 

2 

3,476 

• 

452,75(> 

1,573,886 

1,174 

iHa.-» 

23 

1 

3,430 

4 

444,261 

1,427,458 

1.415 

1896 

22 

1 

3,479 

!        7 

571,140 

2,520,580 

1,475 

1897 

18 

1 

3,620 

1 

1        ,. 
i 

1 
1 

553,06*3 

1,421,406 

1 

1 

1,297 

*  Not  ascertained. 

In  addition  to  the  1,297  hands  usually  employe<l  in  lSi)7,  there  w(>n^ 
"12  others  employed  at  busy  periods,  comprising  altogeihei-  1,7.59.  It  is 
ery  poonble  that  casual  hands  have  been  included  in  mmw^  of  the  yenrs 
bown  in  the  foregoing  statement. 

There  is  now  only  one  establishment  in  the  colony  fc^r  rrtiiiinc;  r;i\\ 
igar.  The  quantity  of  sugar  melted  during  the  year  IS97  was  st)4,  IQO 
«t.,  of  which  166,295  cwt  were  imported,  chiefly  from  (Queensland.    Tin  - 
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no  means  be  overlooked  in  a  review  of  the  industrial  proisrai 
^-olony,  for  it  is  quite  poKsible  that  what  are  commonly  caUed  |»roi 
times  may  be  marked  by  a  neglect  of  productive  pursuits,  anil 
to  uneconomic  causes,  such  as  the  mortgaging  of  the  reaoaroes  uf 
years  to  feed  tlie  present.  Something  of  the  kind  has  taken  p 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  existing  depression  is,  in  sume  » 
reaction  against  the  industrial  conditions  of  former  years.  On  ]« 
is  given  a  compai*ison  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  over  a 
of  year>&,  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  1897  prices.  Fn>m 
appears  that,  judged  by  the  volume  of  production — and  tlie  exp 
domestic  produce  give  a  fairly  reliable  index  to  production — thie 
point  reached  danng  the  past  twenty-five  years  was  in  1886 
that  year  was  so  marked  by  lavish  State  expenihture  and  by  the 
of  British  capital  that  little  attention  was  paid  at  the  time 
low  condition  of  productive  enterprise.  After  the  yt^ar  named 
was  a  remarkable  development  in  the  export  of  domestic  p 
brought  about  by  incrciised  attention  paid  to  productive  porsoi 
opening  up  of  the  silver-mines,  and  a  fortunate  succession  of  fan 
seasons.  Tiio  yc.ar  181)1  M-as  the  point  of  highest  pnxluctiun.  Itotl 
lutely  and  relatively,  and  though  the  following  year  was  nu^rked  b 
ill  the  values  exported,  the  rates  for  the  years  1893  to  1897  oi 
very  favourably  with  othor  years,  and  it  would  certainly  appei 
iiotwithstamliuji^  the  reaction  a^^ainst  the  inflation  of  land  val 
prevalent  a  few  years  ago,  aTid  the  succession  of  had  .*<e.'isoQs  wk 
]>roviiu*e  is  piLssing  thnmgh,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circnmsia] 
the  colony  to  wamint  the  distrust  of  the  future  which  has  pren 
certain  (juartcrs,  and  which  dii-ectly  IchI  to  the  financial  scare  of  1 
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[E  population  of  a  country  is  niiturally  cHvidod  into  two  broiid  divi- 
nons — breadwinners  and  dependents.  The  census  returns  of  New 
I  Wales  for  l^^Ol  showed  on  the  side  of  the  bread\vinnoi*s  471,887 
DS,  of  whom  382,385  were  males,  and  89,502  were  fenialos,  while  the 
idents  numbered  649,203,  comprising  223,285  males  and  425,918 
n.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  2,333  males  and  531  f(»males 
scified  as  to  occupati<»n.  The  female  worker  is  very  rarely  the  bread- 
er  of  the  family,  and  the  numl)er  of  j>ersons  dependent  on  such  is, 
fore,  not  large.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the  female  workers 
1  breadwinners  earn  less  than  is  needed  for  their  own  support,  and 
id  classification  would  require  that  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
on  iK'tween  the  breadwinners  and  dependents;  but  this  is  a  refine- 

which  cannot  now  be  attempted.  It  would,  however,  be  reason - 
U>  set  the  persons  dependent  on  women  against  those  classed  as 
[winners  who  are  only  partially  self-supporting,  s '>  that  the  whole 
e  dependents  may  without  much  error  be  said  to  l>e  supported  by 
Dale  breadwinners.      Of  the  382,385  of  the  last-named  class  there 

therefore,  649,203  persons  dependent,  giving  a  proportion  of  170 
idents  to  every  100  male  bi'eadwinners.  The  term  **(lependent'^  is 
iltogether  a  happy  one,  seeing  that  under  that  df^i;j:iKition  are 
decl  married  women  and  others  who  perform  domestic  duties,  and 
erm  can  only  \ye  justified  on  the  ground  that  for  such  services  no 
ty-wmges  are  paid. 

le  figures  just  given  relate  to  1891.  Since  then  there  has  lj<^n  an 
aae  of  population  amounting  to  18*85  per  cent,  to  the  middle  of 
,  and  the  eeusiiB  figures  have  been  incr^ised  by  this  percentage  t^i 
n  the  figures  for  the  latter  year.  Nothing  has  happc*ned  since 
to  mttlenally  alter  the  proportions  of  the  population  coming  within 
liferent  grades. 
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Power  is  not  employed  to  aaj  extent  in  the  inchutries  iiiid«dedii 
foregoing  class,  except  in  boot  faotories  and  wooUeiiL  wSU^  la 
factories  plant  valued  at  £62,470  is  emplojedy  the  madiiiiety  k 
a  capacity  of  300  horse-power ;  in  clothing  factorieB  the  vmhie  of  | 
is  £5,331 ;  and  in  woollen  miUs  the  plant  is  Talned  at  £22,428 
capacity  of  the  nuudiinery  being  201  horse-poww. 

As  a  wool-growing  country  New  Soutii  Wales  is  anpazently  qm 
adapted  for  the  manu&cture  of  woollen  goods^  and  acoordin^ 
industry  was  one  of  the  earliest  organised  in  the  cdony.  The  endsi 
to  promote  the  local  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  howerer,  has  i 
mot  with  little  success.  The  largest  establuhmenta  find  it  m 
to  add  to  their  business  the  making  of  slop  clothing,  by  which  i 
they  have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  at  a  profit  The  machinery  in 
of  the  mills  is  not  of  the  best  kind,  and  altiigether  the  indnstaty  i 
appointing. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  woollen-mills  in  open 
the  number  of  employees,  and  the  quantity  of  doth  mannfactnred  d 
each  of  the  last  ten  years  : — 


• 

Year. 

Woollen- 

HMMb  Eknplogfad. 

W^wUcnOoth 

IblML 

Ftmidei. 
No. 

Na 

No. 

No. 

yards. 

1887-88 

5 

101 

71 

172 

348,000 

1SS8-S9 

5 

117 

60 

177 

241,000 

1889-90 

5 

110 

62 

172 

207,500 

lSOO-91 

4 

94 

61 

155 

310,000 

1892 

5 

127 

58 

185 

202,068 

1893 

5 

144 

59 

203 

440,500 

1894 

5 

159 

62 

221 

461,000 

1895 

5 

175 

67 

242 

'       61^500 

1 

1896 

5 

..      162 

70 

232 

1       588,015 

1897 

r> 

>       149 

61 

210 

440,177 

In  18S2  then'  wore  eight  woollen-mills  in  operation  in  the  ei 
employing  as  many  as  ^S.t  hands.     Now,  as  will  be  seen  from  thai 
tiiltle,  the  numWr  of  mills  has  Ixvn  reduced  to  five,  and  theeosphi 
uAordvil  is  much  ]e«s  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  production  of  doth  ■ 
was  only  retunietl  at  319,225  yanls.     It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  t|uantity  of  woollen  cloth  which  is  stated  to  have  bisMj 
facturetl  Ix^ars  no  tixeil  proportion  to  the  hands  employed     0 
are  art  down  from  the  manu£Eicturers'  own  retnma,  sjid  wn  \ 
what  they  are  worth. 
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»^  p«'r>i>iis  ])ei*foruiing  hoiis«»holtl  duties  without  wii;L<os  arf?  cliielly 
!■!  and  dauj;htei*s  of  broiulwiunors  ;  the  lunnber  who  ojiniiot  Iw  so 
rilMiil  i>  apjinixiiiiiitely  26,400.  The  relatives  jind  others  uta  j)er- 
tiui;  h»ius4'hold  duties  were  t'<»r  the  most  piu-t  at^ed  ])ersoiis,  tlu' 
ait-s  iir  ;;riind-pai*eiits  of  the  l)i*eadwinii(M*s.  Tliere  are,  howfver, 
?  vifUiiir  jH-i-soiis  returiietl  uiidtT  tliis  eate<^ory,  tliese  eoin})risini( 
^ters  or  wive.s  win*  euiinot  Iki  chissed  as  iK^rformin*;  (hmiestic  duties, 
who  di'sin*  in  it  to  lx»  so  deserihed.  The  lar^^'er  |>ortioii  of  the  persons 
aodtri'.t  on  eharity  aiv  living  in  public  institutions. 

At;i:s   OK   BKKAIlWINNEltS  AND    I  )ki»kni)i:nts,    ISDS. 

3ie  r«*ci»rd  of  ihe  ai^*s  of  the  workers  is  interesting  chiefly  as  showiiiir 
eniplc»ynient  uf  young  j)eople.  The  nuinbc?r  of  cliildren  undir  lo 
m%  who  an*  ••mployed  is  about  1  I, SO.*),  of  whom  10,:-^H)  are  males  and 
B5  femalt's,  the  majority  of  each  sex  being  in  their  tiftet-ntli  y«'ar.  So 
(u  can  be  estiniat»Hi,  there  ani  not  more  than  1,700  children  of  I.*» 
ami  under  1  employed  in  the  colony.  This  is  a  natural  result  of 
eoiupul^ory  chiuscs  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  which  r(^(|uire  the 
aii«-r.  unlesri  v/itli  valid  excuse,  of  all  children  from  G  to  H  vear.s 
term  of  70  «lavs  in  each  half-year. 

'erenct*  has  already  bet?n  mailo  to  the  number  of  dependents  com- 
^td  with  tb«f  bn-ad winners.     Still  more  interesting  is  tlic^  grou]>ing  of 

Lde|it*nd«'nt.i  and  breivdwinners  under  ages.     The  following  figures 
■  t«i  in  alt -s  only  :  — 


I  ■  I 

.Un-Groiii*.  .      ^^^      I  De,H..,ulcnt«.  Total.        ,.i;-::.,?:r  I.';;'., 


:,«!■  jii;uii 


I'ridvr  15  vears  10,200  1  L>47,710  2r»7,0lo  9()0 

15  vears  aDd  under  20        .')t),M40  0,425          ru^/Ml't  lol 

20" 25;       tjG,lW<»  8«5          (;7,H»5  b'^ 

25       .,       .,         ,,     45:  211,555  .S,31M)  214,iM5  17 

45       «5        89.W0  2,($10          f)2,2.^)()  ,  2.S 

rr>  ?eari  and  upwards!       16,660  2,iK)0          I0,5<;n  14S 


Total !     451,935        263,1K)0        7l5,s.'V5  300 

Tlie  age  group  in  which  the  lejist  number  of  depend(Mits  is  fountl  is  that 
kn  20  to  25,  where  the  proportion  per  thousand  is  only  13.  The  propor- 
in  increases  to  17  from  25  to  45,  to  2S  from  45  to  05,  and  to  lis  pf-r 
>usantl  persons  over  05  yeai*s  of  age.  This  gradation  agrees  sume- 
lat  with  the  ascerU\ined  rate  of  sickness  refern^d  to  in  the  cha])tf'i- 
ating  to  Vital  Statistics,  and  it  is  a  very  probable  assumption  that 
»  d«"pendency  of  male^  when  nob  cau.sed  by  criminality,  is  du^  to 
iditionJi  of  health.  With  females  it  is  otherwise,  as  will  be  seen  ti'om 
fulio^ing  table.     Under  the  category  of  dependeiits  are  included 

2  » 
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wives   and   daughters  performiDg  domestic  duties,   and 
naturally  dependent  ages ;  and,  as  the  table  shows,  the  pi 
dependents  decreases  with  the  progressive  ages.     The  e: 
this  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  widows 
wives  is  largest  at  the  older  ages,  while  the  number  of 
compelled  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own  earnings  is  also 


Ace  G  roups. 


Bread- 
winnert. 


I     

Dependents.       ToUL       p^SaTIZk 


■Cr  $nm^ 


Under  15  years '      4,fl05 

15  years  and  under  20... I    27,990 
20      25. ..i    25,300 


*t)      ,,       ,,       ,,        45.. 

40        ,,         ,,  ,,  DO... 

C5  years  and  upwards . . . 


Total 


32,120 

13,830 

3,810 


251,915 
37.140 
38,495 

126,645 
48,025 
10,090 


256,520 
65,130 
63,795 

158,765 
61,855 
13,900 


570 
003 
796 
776 
7S6 


I 


107,655       512,310   1619,965 


The  number  of  women  following  gainful  pursuits  is  about  10 
and  of  these  103,050  are  of  the  as:e  of  15  years  and  upwards.  Hm 
number  of  women  of  these  ages  is  363,445 ;  so  that  2S*35  per  a 
women  over  15  years  of  age  ai*e  breadwinners.  If  these  fign 
compared  with  the  proportions  obtaining  in  other  countries,  the 
1)0  found  to  l>e  very  small,  and  must  certainly  be  looked  Vf 
evidence  of  the  superior  lot  of  the  Australian  women.  In  most  £ai 
countries  even  the  married  women  ar<»  eompelletl  to  work  for  such 
;is  they  can  procure,  in  order  to  a.s.sist  in  the  support  of  their  fai 
l^ut  fortunately  the  nocessity  for  .such  labour  is  not  yet  general  i 

C(»l(niV. 

Amoniijst  women  there  is  a  nmrk<Ml  al>sence  of  combination  for 
jmqmses,  and  to  this  must  Im^  attributed  most  of  the  evils  which  f 
women's  industrial  work.  In  some  trades  women  are  fairlv  well 
but  in  others  the  current  pay  for  a  rt?asonable  day's  work  is  far 
tlu»  sum  artujilly  re<juired  to  maintain  a  respectable  life,  so  thatu 
who  have  no  assistance  from  relatives  are  sometimes  compelled  to 
astonisbin<(  sacritices  to  enable  them  to  live  at  all.  This  undue  lev 
of  wagi's,  as  ahvady  pointed  out,  is  indirectly  due  to  want  of  combiiii 
but  is  also  ijreatly  intluenced  by  the  comj)etition  of  other  women,  d 
wives,  \sho  arc  not  solely  <l<'pendent  upon  their  own  earnings  forsq 
and  wh«»,  theivforc,  an*  in  a  position  to  undersell  their  less  forCiii 
situated  sisters. 

OmPATIOXS    OF   TIIK    PEOPLE,    lt<98. 

The  occupations  of  the  itihabitants  of  the  colony  were  asoertMl 
the  census  of  ISOI,  and  were  classitied  on  a  uniform  system  adopi 
the  Ten.sus  Conference  lieM  at  Hobart  prior  to  the  enumeration. 
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classification  adopted  by  the  Australasian  colonies  at  the 
>iisus  was  based  on  the  English  classification  of  1881,  which 
unscientific  and  unsatisfactory. 

adj  explained,  the  ix)pulation  is  divided  into  two  great 
-breadwinners  and  dependents.  The  former  are  arranged  in 
tl  classes  of  primary  producers  and  distributors,  and  these 
their  various  orders  and  sub-orders.  Dividing  the  i)opulation 
?ven  classes,  the  numl)er  falling  under  each  class  in  1898,  on 
•f  the  proportions  ascertained  in  1891,  would  be  as  follows: — 


Oocu|)ation. 


Females. 


fessional — Embracing  all  peruons,  not  other 
se  classed,  mainly  engaged  in  the  Govern-: 
int  and  defence  of  the  country,   and    in! 
tiafying  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social' 

kots  of  iU  inhabitants   36,970 

lestic — Embracing  all  persons  engaged  ini 
e  snpply  of  board  and  lodging,  and  in 
ndering  personal  services  for  whicii  remune-. 

Lion  is  usually  paid    65,115 

imercial — Embracing  all  persons  directly' 
QDecteil  with  the  hire,  sale,  transfer,  distri-' 
tion,  storace,  and  security  of  property  and 
iterials,  and  with  the  transport  of  persons 
goods,  or  engaged  in  effecting  communi-i 

fciou   102,255 

astrial — Embracing  all  persons  not  other-, 
se  classed,  who  are  principally  engaged  iiij 
rions  works  of  utility,  or  in  sjjccialitics 
Dnecte<l  with  the  manufacture,  construc- 
m,  modification,  or  alteration  of  materials 
aa  to  render  them  more  available  for  thej 
rions  uses  of  man,  but  excluding,  as  far  as 
Bsible,  all  who  are  mainly  or  solely  in  the! 

r\'ice  of  commercial  in tercliange  ;  1 65, 570 

icultaral,  pastoral,  mineral,  and  other 
imary  producers — Embracing  all  persons, 
linly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  or  acquisi- 
o  of  food  products,  and  in  obtaining  other ' 

w  materials  from  natural  sources   1 77,495 

^finite — Embracing  all  persons  who  derive, 
xnnea  from  services  rendered,  but  the 
■ection  of  which  services  cannot  be  exactly  1 

tcrmincd 12,185 

endents — Embracing  all  persons  dependent 
on  relatives  or  natural  guardians,  including 
res,  children,  and  relatives  not  otherwise 
Med  in  pnrsnits  for  which  remuneration: 
^Mud,  and  all  persons  depending  upon  pri- 
je  eharityi  or  whose  support  is  a  burthen' 
the  politic  revenue  I  776,210 


24,925  I      12,045 


20,870       44,245 


96,075         6,180 


144,960       20,610 


159,445       18,050 


5,660         6,525 


263,900  i   512,310 
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The  number  of  persona  employed  in  the  vanoos  timber  (firt 
saw-mills,  etc,  increased  at  a  good  rate  from  1887  to  180%  h 
the  latter  year  has  fallen  off  owing  to  the  stagnatUMLin  ihm  boildn 
although  the  foundation  of  an  export  trade  in  timber  haa  ktta 
the  mills  in  some  parts  of  the  colony  going  to  their  full  oapaeil 
establishments  in  1887-^  numbered  322,  employtng  a  total  m 
3,254  persons,  while  in  1897  there  were  303  mills,  and  the  na 
hands  employed  was  3,060.  The  eapacity  of  plant  in  the  lal 
was  5,377  horse-power,  and  its  value  about  £226,075  ;  the  qm 
timber  sawn  was  estimated  at  175^168,000  superficial  fieei  1  im 
The  number  of  saw-mills  and  hands  employed  and  the  ontpi 
the  past  ten  years  were : — 


Year. 

Saw-mUla 

Hands 
cinirioy6d. 

Quantity  of  Timber 
aawn. 

1 

No. 

Na 

1,000  sun.  feet. 
125,000 

1887-88 

322 

3.254 

1888-89 

317 

3.616 

185,000 

1889-90 

325 

3,578 

185,021 

1890-91 

346 

3,788 

201,505 

1802 

286 

4,573 

229,696 

1893 

283 

3,266 

196,114 

1894 

299 

3,257 

173,088 

1895 

315 

3,402 

180,000 

1896 

326 

3,187 

169,600 

1897 

303 

3)063 

175,168 

Tht^  iiulufitrv  of  brickmakinj?  has  declined  in  importance, 
employs  just  one-half  the  hands  of  ton  years  a;co.     This  is  d 
suspension  of  lar^e  public  works,  and  to  the  lessened  Jictivity  o 
buildei's.     Tiie  followinpj  is  a  statement  of  the  hands  employed 
output  for  the  last  ten  years: — 


Year. 


18«7-8S 
1888-89 
1889-lK) 
1S90-91 
1892 


Hands 
fnj])loye<l. 


No. 
•2,2.S0 
lM24 
1,874 
2,018 
1,504 


Hrioks  made. 


thousands. 
214,199 
219,795 
187, 7«9 
184,802 
1  ir),293 


YCftT. 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Hani  la 
enip'oyed. 


No. 
1,357 
1,242 
1,211 
1,295 
1,166 


th 


Lkjht  and  Heat. 


The  hands  employed  iu  establishments  connei^ted :  with  U^ 
heating  showed  a  steady  increase  until    1892,  but  since  thai 
introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  in  gas-worka  and  il 
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p  of  the  electric  light  for  gas  in  different  places  has  been  responsible 
■gduLtion  in  the  number  of  handK  employed.  The  following  table 
■  tlie  number  of  hands  employed  during  the  last  ten  years  : — 


1 

Hands. 

Year. 

Hands. 

18S7-88      ! 

798 

j          1893 

979 

18a»~89 

896 

1894 

859 

188»-90 

8.^5 

1895 

900 

1890-91 

976 

189(> 

sry\) 

1892 

1,221 

1897 

938 

ke  cfinf iition  of  employment  in  the  varioDs  industries  grouped  in  this 
ft  during  1(:<97  was  as  follows  : — 


IiMi'riiitimn  of  Wovlcs. 


u2     •o 


Avoraipc  number  nf  Hands  eniplo^'ed. 


Machinery  and 
Plant. 


s 


2    .  1e'   ..E  it     ■ 

^^j  ii:  t**  *2  $•« 


r*       Valne. 


2, 


I 


CI 


I 


I 


;        7; 

ic  listit    I      90  I 

■     ao 

i 

;     «3  I 

I 


13 


4 

1 
27 


80 


32 


I 


0       IM 
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98       G74 


o 

8 
4» 

&4 


1^2 

is:i 

lis 

2.4(M 

<«S 

627 

WfiS 

3,214 

£ 
23,370 

♦;32.271» 

7r.s,343 


le  majority  of  the  hands,  as  wull  be  seen,  found  (Muploynicnt  in 
irofilcB.  of  which  thnre  were  30  in  operation  during  the  year 
r,  employing  G3S  hands.  The  quantity  of  gas  manufactured  was 
14,691,000  cubic  feet,  to  produce  which  about  17:^,000  tons  of  coal 
K  TMwd,  giving  an  average  of  about  10,G00  feet  of  gas  for  oach  ton  of 
.     The  quantity  of  gas  made  daring  the  past  ton  years  was  : — 


Thousand  cuMc 

Y«A7.  feet  of  gas. 

18S7-S5    1,36U408 

1888-89    1,379,150 

1880-90    1,434,942 

18BO-91    1,512,232 

1892 1,«704W4 


Thouwind  c\\\Ac 

Year.  feet  of  ^ti<. 

1893 1,805,812 

1894 1,772,557 

1895 1,822,243 

1896 1,810,61:^ 

1897  1,824,091 


rhe  mte  charged  to  consumers  varies  in  different  country  localities 
ween  3b.  4d.  per  1,000  feet  in  Bathurst  and  15s.  in  j^rokcn  Hill 
I    Deniliqnin,    while    the   prices    for    street    lighting    raiigo    fi-om 


lbs  farnitDie  and  «llwd  Oad 
tiny  Aid  taf^tjmn  ago.    Ihe 


llie  decline  in  tlie  nB«ber  ti  hanli  wh  Mntmooas  froni  IH 
1S93,  but  thefigttrwfor  T'I'I  ih— ml  ■  ■■tkfiftnij-  iiiniiMii,  m 
Ikbonr  conditions  were  gnaidj  improvml  in  I6M  and  1897.  Im 
'witti  the  960  fauidB  angigsd  in  iriHfig'ffiinritMifr  «n  ID  n 
Fonnerly  the  number  of  tluse  nlioiB  onwpwd  in  ihe  whiiiitiM 
indoBtry  wu  larger,  bat  the  ITMiiiiiifi  BamBtun  Aot  Iim  i*^ 
prevented  the  recmiting  of  hand*  for  tiw  iliif  miii'W~|[  ih«^« 
putting  a  preminm  en  their  labonr  has  epablad  tBBii,  whsM 
remained  in  the  emploTinent  of  the  fimiitat&fcawriaa,  to  ~  ~  ~ 
w^ea.  Of  late  years  there  hu  beenamarked 
workmen  to  abandon  theirold 
fours  for  the  purpose  of  estaUishing 


besides  tli«  indiutrioK  already  dealt  with,  tbve  an  naOMMlM'^ 
net  readily  falling  under  anj:  of  the  categories  into  which  thaVHi 
tonw  have  been  grouped     These  have   been  placed   tQ|«Aw4 
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Stkam  Power. 

power  used  in  tlie  colony  for  manufacturing,  transporting,  and 
urposes  is  equivalent  to  222,500  horse-power,  or  168  horse-power 
ry  thousand  persons,  a  rate  comparing  not  unfavourably  with 
^UTitriefl,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  statement,  computed 
[ulhairs  Dictionary  of  Statistics : — 


Gomtiy. 


i-power 
employed. 


United  Kingdom 

France 

C««nnaoy     

Rauia 

Austria 

Italy 

Spain    

mlgium   

Holland    

United  States 

Now  South  Wales 


thousandB. 
9,200 
4,d2D 
G,200 
2.240 
2,  Lie 

830 

740 

810 

340 
14,400 

222 


Perl.nrwof  tho 
poimlation. 


250 

no 

130 
30 

•r>o 

30 

40 

140 

HO 

240 

168 


e  services  for  whibh  the  power  is  used  are  shown  in  the  following 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  land  and  wat«T  trans])ort  absorb 
!00  horse-power,  or  over  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  horse-power 
rynd.  The  information  with  regard  to  transport  and  mnnufactoricH 
rly  exact,  but  is  only  approximate  for  the  other  industries  : — 


Induftries  emirioyin(j^  power. 


HorHv-jJOwer. 


Transport,  Land 66,000 

Transport,  Water  41,200 

Manufactories,  etc 34,200 

Agricultnral,  Pastoral,  and  Dairy  Farming  ...  3K,I<)0 

Minin« 27,7<H) 

MisceUaneoos ir»,.30O 

Total 222,r)00 


iw  South  Wales  has  few  running  streams  so  placed  as  to  be  available 
be  purpose  of  driving  machinery  for  manufacturing  purpost^s.  V>y 
be  largest  portion  of  the  power  used  is,  therefore,  deri  vt^l  from  st«'ani  ; 
me  instances,  chiefly  in  the  metro|>olis,  gas  is  einployt'd  ;  tiio  other 
ar  used  is  in  a  few  cases  hydraulic  or  electric,  whih^  tlur  balanc(^ 
prises  machinery  worked  by  horses  and  cattle.     In  tJie  table  givei\ 
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SMPLOTMBST  AND  PBKWUOTmr. 


This  table  includes,  under  '^Otlier  Indufltrieit'*  one  of  emA  m 
following : — Bee  hives,  explosiveB,  hone  and  cattle  mcdkanw^  I 
descent  gas-light  mantles,  lamps,  leather  belting  rerolvug  Jm 
(wood),  rubber  goods,  sewing  machinen,  sheep-flhearing  machineiy  tdl 
pipes,  trunks  (iron),  and  umbrdlas.  lliese  have  been  cambined  in  i 
that  particulars  of  the  business  of  individual  finuB  may  not  be  dMch 

Tallow  being  one  of  the  staple  produots  of  the  oonntrj,  the  mm 
ture  of  soap  and  candles,  as  might  be  expected,  is  firmly  estabUibed. 
quantity  of  toilet  and  fancy  soap  made,  is,  however,  as  yet  bat  snil^ 
in  quality  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  imported  at  lower  prioea.  Ooai 
soap  of  local  make  is  cheaper  than  the  imported  article,  and  beiqg 
much  better,  it  iisually  commands  the  local  market  The  quantity  i 
in  1887-88  was  190,060  cwt.,  as  compared  with  187,142  cwt  in  II 
The  quantity  of  candles  manufactured  was  2,442,960  lb.  in  1887* 
and  2,368,175  lb.  in  1897,  and  the  supply,  including  import^  - 
.6,834,192  lb.  and  4,895,971  lb.  respectively.  The  appended  table  4 
the  condition  of  the  industry  during  the  past  ten  years ;  the  proddj 
seems  to  have  fallen  off  since  1895.  The  quantities  stated  in  that 
are  those  returned  by  the  manufacturers,  and  are  given  for  what  thq 
worth,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  information  for  years  previous  to  1 
is  not  quite  reliable. 


Year. 


FlMtocloi. 


employed. 


QiMUiMtlee  MMHitMtoyed. 


Sotpw 


No. 


No. 


cwt. 


lb. 


1887-88 

52 

367 

1888>80 

59 

397 

1889-90 

30 

250 

1890-91 

27 

194 

1892 

21 

257 

1893 

51 

411 

1894 

49 

467 

1895 

50 

476 

1896 

43 

379 

1897 

40 

310 

'    190,060 

2,442,960 

,  198,880 

2,796,700 

164,800 

2,388,440 

143,520 

1,545,920 

110,360 

3,304,130 

!  180,576 

3.510,155 

i  204,623 

4,785,109 

299,356 

4,632,730 

150,373 

3,734,050 

187,142 

2,368,175 

The  use   of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  of   local  manufacture  ha%  i 
very  large  extent,  superseded  that  of  the  imported  articles.     Tlw 

of  cigars  made  in  the  colony  is,  on  the  other  hand,  veiy  

pared  with  the  total  quantity  consumed.    In  1 887-88  there  wan  I 
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»af  used  in  the  local  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  while  in  1897  the 
itity  bad  increased  to  189,007  lb.  The  weight  of  ejich  description  of 
icco  used  in  the  colony  during  1897  amounted  to  : — 


Description. 


Imported 
Manufactured. 


Made  in  the 
Colony. 


Tobacco  ., 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 


lb. 
1,902,284 
U,7Cl 
189,007 


Total. 


lb. 
2,826,726 
203,327 
270,507 


A  large  amount  of  imported  leaf  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
the  colony,  the  proportion  during  1897  being  870,231  lb.  of  imported 
if.  chiefly  American,  to  1,229,821  lb.  of  New  South  Wales  loaf.  The 
lantity  of  each  kind  of  tobacco  made  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  the 
night  of  leaf  used  in  the  manufacture,  will  be  found  in  the  folio  win 
yble.  The  quantity  of  leaf  given  does  not  include  stalks  and  stems, 
kich  are  taken  out  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  As  ingredients 
rher  than  tobacco  leaf  are  known  to  he  used  in  the  making  of  tobacco, 
is  prolMible  that  the  figures  showing  the  quantity  of  locally -grown  leaf 
led  an.*  too  liigh.  The  proportion  of  leaf  not  used  would  be  about 
S  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight. 


*  Tobacco  Leaf  used. 

1                Quantity  manufactured. 

1 

ICAr. 

New  South  Wales  Leaf. 

Imported  Leaf. 

1 

Tobacco. 

1 

Cigars. 

Cijfarcttcs. 

1 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

isss 

1,463,815 

610.485 

2,062.380 

3,624 

8,296 

ISS9 

1,440,244 

545,743 

1,971,394 

5,393 

9,200 

1S90 

1.345,620 

569,420 

1,892,592  1 

4,120 

18,328 

l*»»l 

1,403,240 

639,148 

1,982,991  ' 

3,412 

55,98.) 

1892       ' 

1,429,136 

617,608 

1,964,624 

5,128 

,     76,992 

18U3 

1.284,582 

597,482 

1,776,560 

480 

105,024 

IS»4 

1,312,575 

540,009 

1,732,496 

5,117 

114,971 

1995 

1,334,924 

636,287 

1,833,744 

1,024 

136,443 

1896 

1,351,920 

691,769 

1,837,616 

16,553 

1    169.520 

1897 

1.229,821 

876,231 

1,902,284 

14,761 

,    189,007 

1 

Stalks  and  fibre  of  leaf  removed. 


Government  Employees. 


The  Crovemment  of  the  colony  is  a  very  considerable  factor  in  the 
Wmut  market,  as,  in  the  middle  of  1898,  it  had  in  its  pay  no  le.ss  than 
30,930  peraoDfl,  excluding  those  temporarily  engaged,  and  all  ])ersons 


Aafi 
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The  value  of  wod  waahaAluMhbwn  wiiittrf  fcwi.tih» 
hflAding  of  vdoe  ol  wdMm  prodooid  wnAi 
trefttod ;  bo  also  haa  tke  ^ne  oi 
•hope  and  dooka. 

It  is  not  poflBible  to  gnre  Bko  infiinnatifla  Id  wlHih  m  ihoMA  i 
foregoing  table  in  regacd  to  the  jiaar  iWT;  l«t  tba-toteL 'vyaa  e 
duction,  apart  from  Sie  materiahi  «aedl^  oHjt  be  wli  dbwa-  at  JB8^ 
and  of  this  amount  wages  represent  £4,618^900. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  the  manufacturing  industiy  ha 
estimated  for  1880  and  sameaMaaedinf  jeani»  and  is  shown  in  tl 
lowing  table.  The  figures  are  practically  on  tJbe  same  baaia  aa  tbi 
1892,  the  detaikol  which 


Ymb. 

T.a.^B,.iiMaiii. 

• 

£ 

1860 

4»a7;nft' 

IflW 

0,200i00» 

1800 

7,615/NIO    . 

1802 

7,708,780 

1804 

0.880,»0 

1005 

■  ^a^a«^pa^^^w 

1800 

7,060,000 

1807 

8,078jm 

The  decline  in  the  total  value  shown  in  some  years  is  due  to  the  i 
the  prices  of  products,  and  not  to  a  decrease  in  the  output.  The  hi 
point  was  reached  in  1897,  with  £8,078,900.  This  \-alue  w 
excess  of  that  of  1892  by  £280,000,  but  had  the  1892  prices  prei 
in  1897  the  increase  would  have  been  £1,653,000. 

Tlie  employment  and  production  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
refer  to  establish inents  classeil  for  statistical  purposes  as  mannfad 
Besides  tlie  51,439  hands  accounted  for  in  the  tables,  there  are  i 
actually  engaged  in  manufacturing  processes  who  are  not  ind 
These  comprise  persons  working  on  their  own  aooount  at  homt^ 
establishments  too  small  to  be  properly  designated  as  manufiactoriai 
the  foregoing  pages  a  manufactory  has  Insen  considered  to  be 
ment  using  steam,  or,  when  steam  is  not  used,  where  four  or: 
are  usually  employed.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  5,348 
10,963  femaleii  who  are  thus  exclude<l  from  classification, 
comprise  tailors  and  shoemakers  working  in  their  own  hi 
companies  of  less  than  four ;  and  wheelwrights,  blackamithai 
other  woricers  of  the  same  type,  whose  establishments  an  pf^ 
repairing  shops,  such  as  are  found  in  every  village  of  the  QOiOi 
fbrnales  are  mainly  seamstresses,  milliners,  and  dressmakemj 


ibem  it  will  be  leen  that  tlio  woineu  working  outBiUe  tliM 
nt  n  (ftr  nutrv  important  body  thaii  the  hands   emp' 
« tstabiiKlitiicnts. 

I  npdiliur  of  perGons  engaged  in  the  vnriouN  maniifacturirtyj 

tuaj,  therrfore,  bo  set  down  at  07,750,  and  the  value  of  iheii 

1  ai  £8,872,800,  which  inclmle«  £793,900,  the  value  of  thi 

be  Iuuid8  not  included  in  the  retui-iiK  uf  factnriex.      These  ait 

I  wUdi  will  be  quoted  in  the  renmininfj;  tnlilea  of  this  chapter 


Importation  op  Labour. 

lin  n  lanrirn  of  assisted  immigration  by  the  State  there  haal 
r  little  lalxiur  imported  by  the  iatpitalists  and  maiiufacturei'mfl 
lony  ;  in  Etct,  almost  all  the  artisans  and  labourers  who  ha\ 
ere  within  the  Wt  few  years  have  been  those  who  have  lei 
Australaitian  colonios  in  the  hope  of  improving  thrii-  positio 
outb  Wales.  The  question  of  the  iuiportation  of  labour  hs 
Urtjely  dealt  with  by  legislation  in  thin  colony.      The  ehiefl 

I  the  Bubject  in  tlie  Agreementa  Validating  Act,  39  Vic.f 
hidi  provides  tlint  agreements  made  in  any  place  beyond  the-1 
[H-riud  of  service  not  exceeding  two  years  shall  l>e  aa  1 

iiflVvtnal  OS  though  they  had  been  entered  into  within 
■uviated  that  the  contract  or  agreement  shall  havu  been  miule 
ribnl  tu  ill  the  presence  of  some  officer  duly  anthoriHed  in  that  J 
iJw!  Ctovernor  and  Executive  Comicil  of  New  South  Wales. 


Wages. 

r  Suuth  Wales,  as  in  nioRt  other   AuKiralian  colonies, 
«nicnt  of  l<hp>  country  created  a  demand  for  labour  of  all  1 
ih  cuuld  not  I>o  satisfied  except  by  a  constant  accession  of'1 
frntu  other  countries.     This  demand,  which  was  continuous  f 
jean,  resulted  in  the  entablishment  of  a  rate  of  wugea  mucll  1 
B  U  ordinarily  found  in  older  lauds,     During  1892.  howevt 
BpnMiiim  in  trade  there  came  ii  partial  reduction  in  wages,  ] 
R3  ancl  the  two  following  years  this  l)c«ame  geneiTil.     Appendect    i 
■nt  of  the  average  wt»ekly  wages  paid  in  various  trades  during   ( 
m  ■verago   rates  of   representative   trades  from    the   year 
m  ptvsont  time  will    be   found  in    the    preccHiug   chapter 
itb  th*>  industrial  history  of  thi'  colony.      In  the  numerous 
which  work  ia  done  and  paid  for  as  piecework,  weekly 
»  tiaw  been  calculate<l  on  the  aaxuniption  that  n  week  ia 
fortjMJtght  hour*'  work,  and  the  rates  quoleii  show,  therefore^  . 
t  of  'wagvi  which  would  be  earned  by  workmen  doing  a  full  J 
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SMPLOTMENT  AMD- fBODUCTIOX. 

• 


OootQNiticm. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
manL 


L— PBRSOm  BSIOAUBD  IX  TRKATIlfO  RAW  MaTHUAL,  THK  PMnCVT  OV  PlSIOKAL  ft  I'M 

Boiiinff-down. 


t  £  B.  d. 

Foremen 2  lo  () 

Ofli&l  and  bone  men    i2    5  0 

Bone-dust  makers  '2    0  0 


Foremen 
Fleshcn) . . . 
<hirrier8  . . . 
Picklerti  . . . 
Ueauiiinien . 


4  10 
2  5 
2  IS 
2  f) 
2  15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


'Fbremen 5    0  0 

Woolaorters i  2    ft  «) 

Woolpullors 2    D  0 

Woolwa«iherB 2    5  (l 

WooItNivkcni 2  10  U 


£  8.  d.  ■''  I  Jt  B.  d.  £ 

3    0  0  j  TftHowmen I  2    a   o  I 

1    5  Oi  Ollmakers   :  S  10   o  i 

1  10  0  I:  Olnemalun  =  2  10   o  1 


TannerieM. 


2  10 
1  10 
1  10 
1  10 
1  10 


0  i 

0  ! 

?i 

0  . 


1 


Wool-vathing, 


2  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  15  0 


i> 


Tanners    2 

Ilr>nermen   2  10  0 

Yantmen 2    fi  u 

Limemcn .2    u  i> 


Wooldriers 2    u  o 

Woolsoakera    2    0  0 

Hkinmen I  Itt  0 

Bearers  and  Dri\*erB I  10  0 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

I 
I 


II.— Pkrsoxs  exoaqed  IX  Trades  coxnbotbd  vnrn  Food  axd  Dbixk,  ortuk  pru'aratios 

Arrated  WaUrt, 


Paikers  j  2    5  0 

Bottlers '  2  10  o 

Waahci-8 1  1  ir.  u 

Wirurs  and  (■t>rkcrs I  1  15  0 


Foremen     f  6    0    0  ;  2    0  0 

Makers    \  4    0    0  |  2    0  0 

1     7  « 

1    0  u  . 

0  ]5  0 

0  15  0 


Ubellera o  lii  0 

Carters ;<    •»  ■) 

Cart-boys ii  1»  ii 

Oeneral  bfuids—        Males. .    2    0  ii 

.,  Feiuaka-  o  15  M 

Boys ♦>  16  " 


Bread,  BUeuitt^  and  Paftrff. 


Foremen     4 

lUkurs  (bri'UiO 3 

,,        asffi'itaiits 1 

ai>|»n'iiti<'i.s 1 


0  0 

2  « 

0  0 

5  «) 


2  10 

I  7 

U  If. 

<)  7 


0 
0 
0 
0 


•loMKirs 1  3  to  1/(1  jKT  hour. 

IJi'Cuit-hukors 3 

i:iake»iiK-n         2 

« luJiiT.il  himl^i 2 


Marliiiie  h:iri(l». . 
bovH    . . 


0 
n 


0 
0 

0 
IS 
10 


0 

o 

0 

o 
0 


1 

o 
0 

n 
u 


,1 
Is 

10 

ir. 


V 
0 
(» 
0 
0 


To-stry  uuoks   

,,             apitn-ntice*  . .  I 

ParktTh   -    M.ilit» •■ 

CartoM t 

Kn»ri»*'t'r-,  «-ar|H.'i)tor»«,  bl.u^k  ■ 

smiths,  w ; 

Ftirfwomcn 1 

Packers  -      Fomak-H h 

[^iK-llin^  and  deaiTinfr  tins  o 


2  i: 


Forcnifn     I 

Ti>]tmi'n  ■_' 

('I'llarmin    - 

< 'ask-wa-horH    2 

Hn-wity  lianils ■  'J 

(f mural  han<U _' 

Hult'.crs 2 


0 
ic» 
lo 

o 
1.-. 

o 
10 


I'orf mm  <ir  manau'i.r^ 
Milk-ttilinir  ixiitTi"*  .. 


4     •) 
1   !<• 


0 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 


o 

n 


o 

1 

1 

1 
•> 

r 
1 


liirirrritx. 

Hi    0      C'ooiH'r>«,  (virpeuter*.  whe«rl- 

10    i)  wriuhtm  &c :t    •>  " 

10    0       Ctut]H*rs,  Ikivs 1     i»  n 

o    0      IVu-kcn    . .'. 2  li»  o 

0    o      ST(jn>nit.'n 2  l.'>  o 

o    r»       I  »r.i>  men •_•  1^  «» 

0    0   ,  Kni;inceni  and  firumeii    ....  4    .'>  0 

IJMVrt u  1&  o 


liiitti  r  Fuctnrif*. 


1 


.')    o      Ituttcr-makfTs 
o    o      Axtiftantn    ... 


2   :i 

1    10 


Cn'Jv,  Ci^int,  lti''f,  SpiccM,  rtr. 


Foroinm 4  lo  o  : 

MilliTH     3    :.  <i  1  2  ♦) 

CotTcf  aii«l  riKt»a  haM<U 4    o  o  ■  1  17  •; 

Ji'Ily-niaktrs 4    o  n  i  17  i) 

lIo.\H    'MS  o  o  (',  o 

J'ai-ktTH  amllalKlkrs 2  10  (•  0  pj  o 

Ik>v.s    o  17  o  M  s  0 


Ston-nim 3    0 

TiusmithH    2  l.'i 

.,  inipnn-Hrs    1    5 

Hi  ixmakcn.  prill  turn,  cArtff^, 

n-Ilannon 2  10 

Fi»rtvi «init' n I    0 

I'ai'keni  Females  0  U 


o 


0 
0 
0 

O 

o 


o  I 

Ii      U  M 

l.S     i«  i» 

I'-        M  1 

I 

n       I 
II     11 

i:.   ■• 

ij   ■■  - 


1 

0 

II 
I 
I 
1 
u 


1 

0 


s 

1 

fl 

I 
I 


Mul-        lilni- 


"^rti,   Mill 


neninlhuHla   .... 
Picken  ar<1  Hrappen 

I'  En|Hn»n    

„  Pickoni,  bnvn    

I   Purine  m»i 
;   Mlxei 


I  in    I)     ncnrnJ  mnda.  i-onliwn.  Kf. 

110    IJ  '   Kn;r4»»n uulHnnicn    ... 
1  IB   o-    [<o>g 


frr  ttiul  Ib/nijrraiinu. 

.AAV,    II  :  ^    f,    0  '  Clnniihen . . . . 
!!loi8    I' :  U  III    II      En^nnnaiic'J 

Jam  aivl  Frvii  C'nHiiin;!. 
..    3  10    II     I  15    1  '!  ru(i-in.tlwn   .. 

:;  !  B  n  110  il'  lil!}--"'^..:::: 


ir  Prrfrrlini  bimI  Sniaaflr. 


rtaOm;.  Stlf-mi,i„3  tV.Hr.  anJ  Bath,.,  l-^trdrr. 

dpMfeMl 

110    0|l    ii    0           k-n                    ..K«iMulrh    1    tt    a 

11    T    0 

1                i                •■   -nn-niU-u^l^Ix^rr,..    ■;    <l    i. 

1 


)0O 


EMPLOTMSNT  JLSJ>  PBODU€fTKm. 


Occupation. 


moBL 


Mini- 
mmiL 


a 


II.— Pnaom  b9h»aob>  n  TaAom  ooaawarwD  wrm  Rw*  j»  Sbbk  oa  na 


Foramen  meehMiloi  .. 
BnginMn  Mid  fitters .. , 

M  eobukt 

Tinmlttas 

M  eofaanict'  appnnticM . 
Pftn-bolton   


Fbnmen    .. 
Btenden.... 

FMskfln 

lAbdlen  .. 
OiM-mAken 


atf^arMillM. 


£   t.  d. 

£    t.  d. 

812    0 

S    0    0 

8    6   0 

S    0    0 

SU    0 

•  •  •  • 

2  10    0 

1  10    0 

1  10    0 

0    6    0 

4    0    0 

2    6    0 

Ilk  11099  •••. 

SMk-npAlran  


8  10 
8  12 
2  10 
016 
2    6 


Tm  Packing  and  Bkndb^, 

Foravpmen.. 

PiKilmi 

Ubolton 


0 

2    6 

0 

0 

1    7 

6 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

0    6 

0 

0 

1  16 

0 

•••••• 


«t 


t  •  a 
oit  • 

SU  • 
i  t  • 


14  6 

1  •  a 

ou  a 

au  a 


£ 

a1 

I! 


I 

a 
a 
afl 


MMiwftoturert 18   0   Of 


Vintffor  ITorfet. 

—    )|  Bottlen andlaballfln 


,/  iia  ai  aj 


IIL— PBR80XS  EKeAOBD  isr  THB  MAJfurACTtru  or  Cunmn  aM9  Temtom  Fj 


Male 

If 
«> 
II 
II 
It 

I* 

II 


II 
II 


For«nen    

Machine  qwraton  . 

CUcken  

„       improren  and 

Miistanta    .. 

,,       apprenticee   . . 

Makers 

„      iniprovera 

„     apprenticett  — 

Finishers 

„         improvers  and 

amstants    .. 

„         apprentices  . . 

Rouifh-stun  cutters  and 

pressmen 

Rough-stuff         cutters 

improvers   

Trimmers    

Edge-setters,  featherers, 
and  breaiters 


Foremen    

Cutters    Males 

„       assistants    and 

luipro\uiS   „ 

PresMcn  ,1 

„       api  renUces  and 

assistaiitM    

dtaxn  prcfwers    

Trimmers    

Examiners 

F(ddeni  and  bruohers 
Engineers  and  me<rhanic8,  Ac 
Ernuid  boys  and  messentren' 

Machinists Males; 

Coat*haiidi 

„        Females' 

Troaien  hands „ 


1  2 

0  17 
0 
5 

0  15 

2  10 


4 

1 


0  15 
0  15 


1  0 

2  10 


•I 
II 
•I 
II 


5 
5 


0 
0 


1  o 
3  10 

1     0 

1  10 
•i  15 

2  17 
i  15 
8    0 

0  17 
X  10 

3  10 

1  15 
1  12 


Boott  and  Skoeg. 


4    6 
8  16 

8    2 


0 
0 
6 

6 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


3  10    0 


0 
0 


2    0    0  J 


2  0 
1  2 
1    6 


0 

0 
I 


7 
0 
0 


0  5 
0  8 
0  12 

0  10 
0  11 


0 
6 
0 

0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


Channsl'dossn 

Skivers  

^yelettcrs 

Bmsben, 


t» 


*e. 


•t 
•t 


0  17    0 


0  10 

1  10 


0 
0 


0  IG    0 


Repairers 
Sole-sowers 

Packers ^, 

Bo j-s 

Engineers,  storemen.carten, 

Ac   

Forewomen 

MachinisU  FenMlcs 

„       apprentices 

FiUers   

M       aiiprentioes. . 
Tiers-off  and  bench 

hands   

Trimmers,    sockers, 

Ac 


11 


I* 


Clothitia  Faetoriet -Siopt. 


0 
0 

0 
U 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


2  0 
I    5 

0  7 

1  5 

0  9 
0  5 
0  10 
0  14 

0  15 

1  2 


0 
1 
2 
0 


S 
2 
0 
7 


0  10 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 

e 

0 


Vestrhands  Males 

,.  Females 

Apprentices    .... 

Forewomen    

Slop    trousers    ii:a 

chinists  Females 

Slop     trousers     fin- 

ishere   

Button -hole  3Iai'hin« 

isti      

Button-hole  flulihers 
Coat  uiachiiiiiits  .... 

„    flnlsihen 

Vcot  m«chinists  .... 

„    finishers   

„    aiiprentices   .. 


t< 
t» 
»• 
tt 
•• 
•t 
tt 


WAGES, 


501 


kxnpAtion. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Occupation. 


Max!, 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


*B«aom  wx%k%WD  n  tbx  Makupacturb  op  Clotbiho  akd  Tbxtilb  Yaxklo^— continued. 

Clothing  Factories— Order  Tailoring, 


MalM 


is 

■roven.. 
rentices 

ew  

makers 


»t 
I* 
I* 
*« 
tf 


is    Femal« 

ro%eTS „ 

rtntioM  ....      ., 


£  ■. 

d. 

£    8. 

d. 

1 

£    8. 

d. 

£  s. 

"4 

«    0 

0 

8    0 

0 

Vest  hands Females 

1  10 

0 

0    7 

9    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

„    improven   , 

>*      1 

0  17 

0 

0    6 

0 

8  10 

0 

2    0 

0 

„    apprentices 

0  12 

6 

0    2 

6 

1    5 

0 

0  10 

0 

Trousers-makers 

1  10 

0 

0  16 

0 

1  10 

0 

0    2 

6 

„          improvers..      , 

0  14 

0 

0  10 

0 

2    6 

0 

1    ft 

0 

„          apprentices       , 

,      1 

0    5 

6 

0    2 

6 

2  15 

0 

I    5 

0 

Machinists    , 

1  10 

0 

0    7 

6 

3    6 

0 

1    0 

0 

„         apprentices      , 

0  10 

0 

0    2 

6 

2    5 

0 

0  17 

6 

Skirt-makers    , 

1    9 

0 

0  14 

0 

2    0 

0 

0  15 

0 

„           improvers 

1    6 

0 

0    6 

0 

and  apprentices. .      , 

* 

0    7 

6 

0    2 

6 

1    6 

0 

0    2 

6 

Dretnnaking  and  MiUinery. 

m   6    0    0     2  15    0      General  dressmakers    110    0      0    8    6 

Dd  fitters 

kOdS    


provers . . . 
prentices* 
ds  


roTers    .. 
rentices* 

DdS 

prorers. . 


6    0    0 

2  15    0 

2  10    0 

2    0    0 

1  15    0 

0    7    6 

0  10    0 

0    2    0 

0    2    6 

•  •  •  • 

1  15    0 

0    6    0 

0    7    6 

0    3    0 

0    2    6 

•  •  •  • 

12    6 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 

0    2    6 

Machinists  

Head  mantle-makers    

Mantle-makers  

„  improvers 

Blouse-makers   

MUUners 

„         improvers 

„         apprendcesf 


1  10 

0 

1    2 

6 

4    0 

0 

1  17 

0 

0    5 

6 

1    0 

0 

2    9 

6 

0  10 

0 

0    2 

6 

0  12 

6 

8    0 

0 

0    9 

6 

0    2 

6 

0  12 

6 

0    7 

6 

0    2 

6 

ipakl  for  the  first  three  or  six  months.       t  Unpaid  for  the  first  six  or  twelve*  months. 


3    0    0 
0  12    0 


Fttrriem, 


17    6! 
0    9    0  1 


Fur-sewers 11    5    Oi    0  10    0 


MO 


Males 


»t 


Hat*  and  Caps. 


S    0    0 

0  17    6 

0  12    6 

0    7    6 

0  10    0 

•  •  •  • 

3  15    0 

2  15    0 

12    6 

•  •  •  • 

Machinists   Femalesi  1  16  0 

Ftnishers  „      10  15  0 

Trimmers „      .1    2  6 

Improvers,  Ac „      I  0  10  6 


0  7  0 

0  6  0 

0  5  0 

0  4  6 


ten 


.Females  8  0  0 
15  0 
0    7    0 


Shirtmakino, 


2  0  0 
0  8  0 
0    6    0 


Machinists  Females 

Finishers  

Button-hole  workers 


•I 


10    0 

0  13    0 

ed.^doz. 


0  15    0 


8  15 

0 

1    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

WaUrproqf  Clothinff. 

2  10  0  ,'  Ftnishers,  improvers 

0  12  0      Table  hands 

0    4  6   1 

0  12  0   , 


iprovers   

0 
1 
0 

7 
5 
7 

6  , 

0    5 
0  10 
0    2 

0 
0 

improvers   

6 

White  Work  and  Lidies'  and  Children'*  Clothing. 


designers,   and 
Females 


»f 


1 

2    5  0  i  0  18    0 

1  12  0  •  0  10    0 

0  10  0  I  0    7    0 

0    4  0     0    2    6 

10  0,060 


:  Learners  Females 

I  Prefers ,, 

!  Sorters   „ 

J  Cutter? Males 

I*re««er8 „ 


0    7 

0  1 

0  10 

0 

1    0 

^  1 

2    0 

0  1 

1  15 

0 

0    2  6 

0    7  6 

0    6  « 

10  0 


s« 


PBODUonor, 


HL— Pmon  ibthbittit 


WottamMttlB. 


n 

H 

II 
It 

WOQl-«Ofl 


5  >0    0 

4    0    0 

too 
too 

8    0    0 
8    0    0 
016    0 
18    0 
10    0 
lU.  0 
110    0 

W«nHB  

£  •.  d. 

S  10   • 

S  ■•    0 
S    6    0 

ou  • 

1  18   • 

t    i    0 

too 

too 

Bam 

0  10   0 

1  10    0 

WMfWSftaMM 

1  11    0 

1 15    0 

^  ■  -     /^           ' 

riHHnviw       gi         

0  18  0 

1  10    0 

4liifMn                  

0  17    0 

8    0    0 

4iUm 

0  12   0 

8    0    0 

IV.— Piuon  EM, 


Di  OomnKJiMW 


IS   8   0  I  1  U   0  II  WiMd-bltok 


18   8  01 


day-cUicswi  and  pitaMD  .. 

Pftomeo  Mid  irrlndMi   

Betlen     

Brkkinalnn  uid  mouldtn 


4    0 

2  10 
2  8 
815 


0    2    8  0 

0  i  1  10  0 

0  ;  1  15  0 

0     1  18  0 

0  .  1  10  0 


Btooken 


818  0 

:  810  0 

,  818  0 

i2    8  0 

./  8   5  0 


Millen    I  3  10    0     8 

Burners 2  12    0  I  2 


CflMMNf. 


0    0 
0    0 


KOnOllen  ;  2    5   0 

lAboums   2   0  0 


Joinery^  Wood^uminff,  and  Carving, 


Foremen    '  3  12    0 

Jolnera   is   0    o 

Turnen 3    0    « 


3    0    0 

I  le  0 

1  10    0 


Carvem jS    3   8 

Af^nwitloef    j  0  U»   • 


Lime  Workf. 

Foremen    !  3    0    o  ,      jl  Ume^trawen '2    S   0 

Qunrrymcn   ,2    5    0     2    0    0  ,   Bumon    ;2    »    0 

CnuM-driverB  i2    0    u  .  1  10    0  !!  I 


Marble  and  Momnntntal  Matota, 


Foremen    13    0  0     2  10  0  , 

Letter  cuttem  and  car\-orM   . .    »    0  0     2    <>  o 

Marblo  and  nUmv  niaHon« 3    !*  o     1  10  0 

Marble  atNl  stone  inasonH  iui-  | 

provers  1  10  o     o  ir>  o 

PoUahen    2    r»  0    1  10  0 


PoUah«n' lmpro\'en 1    n  d 

Fixers   =  2    S  0 

Carters i  2    2  0 

Bo\-« i  0  W  0 

BricUayeri j  2  14  0 


ModttUinp,  Cement  and  Platter  DemrathmM 


ModtUers 


3    0    0  1       .... 
2    5    0  I  1  10    0 


Carters 


X.., 


ManafaoUirew 


Paint  ami  Varni»h. 

5    0    0  I  2  10    0      Laliourcn 

I. 


...It 


WABEB, 


503 


MM!- 


Mini- 
mum. 


Oonqpotion. 


UaaX- 

mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


rs 


MMtTH 


u»istant« 


M>i8tantt. 


or  OcmKwomm  wim  Builduri  Mitbualb,  wic— «onte'niiecL 
PoUerie9, 


£    M. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

<>•  i 

S  10 

0 

2 

8 

0   ' 

S    0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

S    0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Bmnien    . . . 
Clay -getters 


£    8. 

d.| 

£  8.  d. 

2  15 

^  1 

2    0    0 

2    8 

0 

1  10    0 

Quarryitiff  amd  Stone  Cnti^inff. 


S    0    0 

2    5    0 

,  2  10    0 


2    0    0 
2    0    0 


4    0 

0 

2    8 

0 

2  10 

0 

2    0 

0 

S    0 

0 

1  10 

0 

2    6 

0 

Stone-breaken  ;  2    2    0 

Stone-feeders !2    0    0 


Saw  Millt, 


2    8  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 
1    0 
1  10 

0  12  6  > 

1  16  0  . 


0 
0 


Tailers-out 

Labourers    

Draymen 

Mm  hands  ..   

MachinistH 

Machinists'  assistants 
Engineers    


1 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

6 

3 

3 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 

5 

0 

1  10 
1  16 


O 
O 


0  16 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

2    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

2    0 

0 

v.— Pnflom  EieAOED  ix  Exorcerrixo,  Metal  Works,  ktc. 


I  5    0 

I  8    5 

I     8    0 

id  fltten I  5    0 

tw I  8    0 

I  2    0 

ten  I  2  10 

len :  3  10 

■Mlersnta  .   . . '  0  18 

Ci  o       «•••■■«•     ■••••■    X      O 

w»    !  2  6 

akers    j  2  14 

cem 3  0 

ths  !  3  3 

dera S  0 

lers  ]  3  3 

j  ::  0 

assistanU 1  5 

3  0 

tndgaaattcra I  3  0 


0 

3    0 
1  14 

1  18 

2  5 
1  10 
1    5 

0 
0 
0 

s 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Plumbers'  bovs 

0  15    0  ; 
3    3    0  1 
3001 
3    0    0 
3  10    0  ' 
3    3    0 

2  10    0 

3  0    0, 
3    0    0 
3    0    0  < 
2    2    0 
2    »    0  I 
2  10    0 

1  16    0  1 

2  5    0, 

3  0    0 
300; 
1  10    0  , 
0  15    0  1 

1 

0    5    0 

0 

Metor-malcers 

1  19    0 

0 

Painters   

1  10    0 

0 

Stove-titters    

15    0 

0 

Galvanisors 

15    0 

0 

Wire-workers 

1     6    (K 

0 

1  15 

Japanners     

13    0 

0  i  1  16 
0,05 

Kntnue-ilrivers  and  firemen., 
liricklavors 

1  10    0 

2  2    0 

0  !  1  12 

Carpenters 

1  10    0 

0     1  10 

Labfiurers    

1  10    0 

0     1  12 
0     1  16 

Carters 

Storekeepers  

1  10  0 
1  10    0 

0     2  10 

Drillers 

0    8    0 

0 

1  10 
1  16 

1  10 

0  6 

2  10 

1  10 

Trunk-makers    

1    5    0 

0 

Cluiister-maker?    

1  10    0 

0 

Leod-niillers   

0 

Apprentices    

0    4     0 

0 

Boys 

0    5    0 

0 

VI.— PbUOXI  BiOAMBD  I.S    SniP-BlMLDI.VO,  KRPAIRIXO,   KTC. 

Ship-buildingt  Docht^  etc. 


»  7    0  U     8    0  0 

U 8  12  0  12    8  0 

kertandrivetcn  ..I  3    8  0  1  2  10  0 

aken  3    0  0  12    5  0 

i  2    8  0  12    0  0 


ShljvjoinerH    3  0  0 

Marine  opticianH   3  0  0 

Siiip's  compasses,  Hextouts, 

and  barometor  repuircrsi  3  0  0 


Sail*  and  Tarpaulins. 


2    8    0 
2    0    0 

2    0    0 


s     

8    0 
2    7 
1  10 

0 
0 
0 

1    5 
0  15 
0  10 

0 
0 
0 

1  Apprentices  and  Ixiys  . . . 

Forewomen 

Wonien  and  girls  

...:  0  18 
...    1  10 

. . .  1  0  19 

0       0    f)    0 

larpMlm  makcn . . 

01       .... 

0     0  0   0 

1 


S<34 


jsKPLorMmr  Aim  PRODUcnxm. 


VIL— Pnuion  imAttra  n 


MmrFMiuu  €v  Vnmrai^ 


Foronwn    

HitfWntttft 

,(  Ap|MrMltiCM  .... 

GiMiiet>iii*ker8      

(I  A|)pntitioM 

Poltofaon   

„       a|>preDticM  .... 

Ohalr-makeri  

Chair-fltten   

JPrmme-maken 

Wood-^MTen  

Wood-toraen 

Upholiteron 

„         apprantioM .. 

Curpct  l)Mida   

Drapay-oatton 

ForewQOMD  

Vpholfftereaaea 

Giria    

DrapaiT  handa KemaJea 

Macniniata 

Seaniat] 

Carpat-aewera  Femalea 

Oirla 


£ 

4 
S 

0 

s 
1 
s 
1 

2 
S 

s 
s 
s 

3 
1 
S 
4 
1 
S 
0 

s 
1 
1 
1 


a. 

10 

14 

1ft 

16 

0 

0 

7 

16 

IS 

5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

s 

t 

6 


0  10 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


£   ■. 

d. 

tio 

0 

1    7 

H 

010 

0 

1  10 

0 

0    S 

6 

S    0 

0 

0   7 

6 

1    0 

0 

1    6 

0 

1  10 

0 

tio 

0 

1  16 

0 

S    0 

0 

0   6 

0 

1  16 

0 

s  s 

0 

1    6 

0 

Oil 

6 

0    6 

0 

016 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    6 

0 

Wlndov  bUod 


RanroMnff 


^Mpnntioaa 


QMa 
Hair  and  Hook 


•     f» 


Baff40fftMi  •< 
Ootb-oiiUan 
BUliBid'tebla  nalnn 

Ivocy  InmafB 

ChlDOW  oaMnat  niafccia 
potMMia 


fft 


«   ■.  d. 
Sit  • 

•  n  • 

SM  • 

S    i  6 

114  • 

tit  0 

4    t  t 

tit  t 

1    5  t 

lit  0 

1    t  t 

L14  t 

1  16  t 

1    t  0 

Olt  • 

tot 

Olt   6 

tot 

tot 

1  16  0 
1  IS  0 
1  10   0 


t: 

-t. 

11 

I! 
1 
I 

t 
I 

t 

tl 

tl 

t; 

t: 

s 

• 

s 

tl 

•  VI 

1 « 

•  V 


Yin.-PiMom  nraAOBD  n  Pimim,  LrnKMSAnnvo 


Readers 

Readers'  aaaistanU 

ComiKMitors,  Jobbing  offices — 

Journeymen 

Improvers 

Apprentices 

Compooitors,   newbpaper 
offices— 

Foremen    

Machine  compositors. . . 

Compositors 

Linot  vi>e  operators 

Female  type  distributors 

Machinists'  boys  

Apprentices , 

Letter-press  machinists — 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Improvers 

A^irentices 

Stereotypers— 

Foremen    

Joume}-men 

Electrotypers— 

Journeymen 

Ennmvcrs 

Utbofrraphers— 

Journeymen 

Improvers 

Apprentices 

Stone  pollshersand  cleaners 


S    0  0 

2    0  0 

8  10  0 

2    0  0 

1    0  0 


2    0  0 

0  15  0 

16  0 

0  17  6 

0    5  0 


7    0    0 
4kl.  to  5d. 
Od  tola  Id. 
Sd. 
lid. 
with  al- 
lowances. 
0  15    0 
15    0 


6    0  0 

4    0  0 

1  10  (» 

0  15  U 

6    0  0 

8    0  0 

3  15  0 

4  0  0 

4    0  0 

1  10  0 
10  0 
1  12  6 


0    0 


en*. 


6  6 

0  10  0 

2  10  0 

1  10  0 
0  14  0 

0  8  0 

3  10  0 

1  15  0 

1  15  0 

2  0  0 

2    0  0 

10  0 

0    0  0 

0  15  0 


Uthographeia    eomiinmed. 
Artlata,  Hhrminatnta,  and 

fihoUigtKpbm . . . 
Artiata' ^>pffentioca 

Cutters  

Vamiahera,  timnaferrera, 

kc 

Feed  and  fly  b(^   

General  handa 

Enjdneera  and  firemen 
Bookbinders- 
Foremen    

Rulen 

Binders 

Finiahera   

Forewomen  

Bookaewen 
Bookfoldera 
Emboaaera. 
Nnmberers,  pagcn,  wira- 

stitchera,  panan,  Ac. 

(femalea) 

Apprentksca 


Boya. 
P^>er  boxea  and 
Foremen    . 
Forewomen 
Cutters  ... 

Boj-s    

Girls(box  and  baemakera) 
Apprenticea  .. 
General  hands 


6  10 
0  17 
2  16 


0 

6 
0 


11» 
0  7 
2tt 


WA0E8. 


505 


ICazi- 

mmn. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Oocttpatioa. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


— Pbmokb  BueioKD  IS  Tm  MAXiTFACTtTUE  OF  Vbhiclis,  Saddlbrt,  akd  Harxmh. 


srt .. 


Jiera .. 
taken 
Ken  .. 

fU.... 


Coitch-buitding, 


£  ■.  d. 

£    ■.  d. 

4    0    0 

2  10    0 

S    0    0 

1  10    0 

8    0    0 

1  15    0 

8    0    0 

1  16    0 

8    0    0 

1  10    0 

1  10    0 

0  10    0 

2    8    0 

16    0 

Trimmen 

Paintera   

Navetumera  . 
Spolce  turnen 
Improvera   . . . 
Apprentices    . 


Saddlery  and  Harness. 

General  hands 
Machinists  . . . 
Female  hands. 
Improvera 


8    6    0 

2  10    0 

2  10    0 

1  10    6 

3    0    0 

1  15    0 

8    0    0 

110 

2  15    0 

15    0 

£ 

8.  d. 

3 

0»0 

3 

0    0 

2 

6    0 

2 

5    0 

1 

10    0 

I 

0    0 

2  10  0 

2    0  0 

1  l.S  0 

12  6 


Apprentices    0  17 


Making  and  Repairing  BieyeUi. 


8    0    0 

2  10    0 

2  15    0 

1  10    0 

2  10    0 

1  10    0 

Tyre  and  wheel  maken 12    7    6 

General  hands    2    0    0 


I  Boys ID  10    0;    0    6    0 


£  s.  d. 

1  15  0 

10  0 

1  16  0 

1  16  0 

0  l.S  0 

0    5  0 


1    0  0 

1  ir»  0 

0     7  6 

0  10  0 

0    5  0 


1   r>   0 

15    0 


X— PuaOSB  EIOAOBO  IX  THB  PEODUCTION  Of  LlOIIT,   FUBL,   HBAT,   RTC. 

Bleetric  Light  Works. 

8  10    018    0    0  ll  Electricians 3  10    0 

4  10    0  I  2  10    0  ll  Installinif  workmen I  2  10    0 


I  6    0 

id  Firemen 2  18 

8    « 


nd  ^anlwnen 


2  15 


8    0    0 
2    6    0 


Oas  Works. 


0 

8  10 

0 

0 

2    2 

0 

0 

2    8 

0 

0 

2    5 

0 

'  Main-layen 2  15    0 

!  Service-layera 2  15    0 

I  Lamplightera 1  12    0 


Fuel. 


1  10    0 
1  10    0 


Boj-s 


•2    0    0 
2    0    0 


1  16    0 
1  16    0 


1     0    0       0    5    0 


XI.— PBBBOra  BXaAOBD  IX  MlBCELLAXBOUB  TRADBS 

Baskets  and  Wiekerware,  Mats  and  Matting. 

Basket-makera  .  


I  2    0    0 

n  ....    1  10    0 
(boys)!  0  IS   0 


0    7    0 


I  2    0    0 

„              apprentices  j 
and  boys 10  15    0 


Box  and  Packing  Case  Making. 

Garten 

General  hands 
Apprentices.... 
Boys 


8    0    0 

2  10    0 

2  10    0 

1  10    0 

2    2    0 

1  10    0 

2    8    0 

1  10    0 

Broom-making. 

..t  2    6    0  I  1  10    0  ll  Broom-sewera. 
..!  1    0    0  !  0    6    0  11  Sorten 


Brush-making. 


JJ^ 

8    0    0 
015    0 

16    0 
0    4    0 

Boys  and  apprentices 


2    0    0 
18    0 


2    6 

0 

2    8 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  13 

0 

1     0    0 
0    5    0 


0  15  0 

10  0 

0    7  (J 

0    5  jj 


1  ir.    0 
0   r>   0 


0  11    0       0    ft    0 


5o6 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTION. 


Occupation. 


Uaxi- 

nmin. 


Mini.    '■ 
inuui. 


OuuiifHtiflii. 


Itexi- 

Bumi. 


XI.^PBBSOSW  E9»A0BD  IX  lIUCBLLAXBOUi  TRAOHS— C0H(UlltfCf. 


Chemiealt,  Dmgt^  Patent  Mmiieine*^  Jbe. 


Fomncn    « 

^anufacturcn 

iJhemisttf    

„       iniproven   

Lead  bumera  and  platinmn 

men 

Acid  nmkers 


£     8. 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

4    0 

0 

2    6 

0  1 

2    7 

0 

1    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

1    0 

0  i 

1    5 

0 

0    7 

6  ; 

2  14 

0 

1    2 

0 

2    5 

0 

1  10 

0   ! 

Bottle 


FVmwoiuRi. . . . 
BotUen      and 


Ubouren 


£     B. 

1  o 
3  5 
S  10 


PaokeiB 

Mannftotnriag  hmndt 


t» 


U  15 
1  0 
0  10 


Cooperoffe. 

Coopers ;3    0    0  |  1  16    0'   Maohinitte *.*    0 

AppTttiitices 


d.:  t 
0  .  •; 

i 
o\  • 

4      0 

oi  • 


0      •] 


1    2    6  10    8    0  ; 


Dye  Work*. 


I>\er8 '2  10    Oil    7    0 


PreMera  (iiialcs) 2    b    0 

„        (females) 1    4    0 


Mixers    I  2    6    0 

Cartridjjre  nilera  1  *J    o    0 


1  10    0 
110 


Feather  and  idove  dMnera,: 
4c 


1    4    ••     •  i 


SeepluticM. 


1 
1 


5    0 
0    0 


Piiekem 


I  lo 


I^bourura    1  U 

FlorufU. 


»     1  I 

i>      III 


Florists  ami  Mhop  assisiant^! 

Females   1 


2    6:050 


Foremen     '4     0 

GlaH«*-l»IowerH    '  3  17 

I^aekefH 1     7 

FiniKher-j    ."J  17 


0 
0 
(i 
0 


Giamt  BotUr  WoHuu 
3    0    0|    Entrineers  and  firemen 3  1m 


1  10 

0  7 

1  IM 


o 

0 

(I 


Aitprentiees 1  l.'i 

Born 0  L'. 


i) 

II 

u 


Ciitt'Ts  sum!  ^il\crt■r^ 


«Jl!i/ifrs 
(."art!  IS 


:i    (»    0  '  -2    (» 

Ik'\»'ll.Ts    :\    0    (M  1   1(»    0 

.      . .  •  -J  10 
'2     o 


(tniiiin filial  filaio-  Wt.rkn. 
(I 


0 

u 


1   10     0 
1   HI     0 


Stfn«'il    rut  ten    (Iniyh    ami 

>rirlh)     ' 0 

lk>V8 1 


1  I 

0  1 
0  I 


0 


llttifthfitHinit  ami  Wi;/  Makint/. 

}I:»irilrt— trs  ami  \Vii,'mak»Ts    It    0    i»  i  1     o    o    '  llair-fraiiie  niakciv  (females)    1     1    •• 
lliiir-ir.iiiic  inakt.'rf^ 


1   10    0  I  o    .'•    0 


Lamulritfft  (SteaiH  ami  Hand), 


Wa>«li-liini<f  hiunl-  (mul<-!*) 

i'arkcr«<  (iii.lIi.->) 

Il«.\«        

('artcr«.(iii.il»->i) 

KMirine(.T>       

Fin.'iiii  II 


1   ]«: 
n  111 


^Va^lK■l-  (h'!n*iW-«.) 


I 

0 


o 
0 
o 
n 
(> 
n 
u 


0  ir. 

1  I 

0  7 
II  111 

1  10 
o  i;, 
II  i<i 


o 
n 
o 
11 
(I 
II 
o 


«  (4/-  to  -J/-  IHT  (^a^  ) 
^^orteI■s  utnl  jwi-kiTs  (f«.iu.ile>)    1   In    ii     (i    {',    0 


Frtklers  (fetualef) 1  !<•    *'» 

Starehen*      ,,           1     ,'i 

Mat'liiiie  ironers  (females)  ..14 

Calender  lianils         ,.  o  in 
♦shirt     nTHl     collar     ironen* 

(feniNlefi)    •_»    n 

*star<h  ironent FeuiaJtM  1     li 

"i'lain  iroMi-r* «i  1» 


o 
II 
0 

tl 
<l 
II 


•  IroiMr>  are  i>uiil  l.y  i»Ui'e-work,  washent  l»y  ihe  day  ;  nthor  branehe«  by  ucekly 


II 


0 

0 

(i 

01 

•  I 

•  1 


I'ait^r 

iitakiwj. 

Sorter-i  i\\\<\  il » «mM'    

Heaternu-n 

Kair  Uiilers  and  I'litti-rmen  . 
Machine  uikii    

-.:    0 

■1   10 

.  1  1^ 

'1  111 

(1 
(1 

0 
0 

1       O      II 

1     :,    n 
0  i:.   o 
o  11    r. 

lAlKJurTs    

|{l;u'ks:uiths 

I*.il»er  Mirters  (fctnaleti)    . .   . 

1  lf> 
0  1& 

II 
u 

0 

so? 


Mui- 


MiDi. 
mum. 


Ooonpation. 
3i 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


XL— Pbumob  BsrajMio  ix  MuniiiitwouB  Traors— eont»nu<d. 


P^ramlndmtor  Making. 


£ 

2 
2 
2 
1 


■Dto 


portAHUittmu! 


»• 


I 


ft.  d. 

2  0 

2  0 

5  0 

0  0 


£    ft. 

d. 

1  16 

0 

1    I 

0 

1    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

UpholKMrem 

Bpy« 

MaohinifltodraMlM). 


PhoUgrapky. 


4  10    0 

2    0    0  11 

2  10    0     10    0 

1    0    0  •  0    7    0 

3    6    0 

1  10    0 

2  15    0 

1  10    0 

8    0    0 

2    0    0  1 

Famen  

Rfltouohen  (females) 

PrintoffB 

Spotten 

Sorters 


It 
f» 


PortmanUaiu  and  Bagti, 


3    0 
1  U) 


0 
0 


12    6 
13    0    0 


4  10  0 
2  8  0 
2    0    0 


1  10 
0  10 
0    7 


0 
0 
0 


1  10    0 


Blacksmiths  and  Jananiiers.. 
Maohiniftts  (femaleft. 


tpar 


£    8. 

d. 

£    M. 

rf. 

1  10 

0 

1    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    0 

0 

1    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

2    R 

0 

0  17 

G 

1  16 

0 

0  12 

0 

1    6 

0 

0    6 

0 

1  12 

6 

0    6 

(» 

0    7 

6 

0    6 

0 

1  If. 

0 

0  15 

rt 

1     4 

U 

0    0 

0 

JUip§  Work*. 

4    0    0  I 
2    2    0 
1  10    0  I 


Ilandypfainen 
MachlniftH  ... 
Jenny  boys  . . . 


JhMm'WorkM. 

.|  3    0    C  I  2    0    0  II  Boys  . 


4    0 
6    0 

3  12 

4  0 


0 
O 
0 
0 


3  10    0 


2  0  0 
10  0 
12    0 


Apprentices  and  boys ]  1 

Stringers  and  spinners    I  I 

Packers  and  fltte»-up ,  2 


0 
6 

8 


Somp  mnd  Cwidie  Works. 


2  10    0 

1    4    0  1 

1  10    0 

0  16    0 

3    0    0 

1  10    0  1 

1  10    0 

0    6    0 

1  10    0 

0  10    0 

1  10    0 

10    0 

Tobmcoo  omd  CigmrMteg. 


6    0    0 

2  16    0 

2  10    0 

10    0 

2    6    0 

10    0 

8    0    0 

15    0 

16    0 

0  12    0   1 

8    6    0 

1     2    0 

2  10    0 

0  12    0 

2    6    0 

0  16    0 

Finishers 2 


OiKsrette  nuu>hiniHt8    .... 

Knidoeers  and  firemen 

Hoys — General  work 

Forewomen 

Stemniers  (females) 

Coverors         .,         , 

Cuttint^-room  hands(femalc8) 


15 
10 

0 
16 
10 

0 
IS 

0 


») ! 


UmbreUa-makvnQ. 
6    0  I  0  12    0   1  Females 


2    5 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  16 

oj 

1  10  0 
0  18  0 
0    0    0 


1    0    0  ]    0  10    0 


0 
0 
0 


I  Coopera    I  3    0  0 

'  Oarpenters,  l)ox-makeri,  ondl 

plumbers   j2    5  0 

Engineers  and  firemen    ■  2  10  0 

B<vs i  0  16  0 

Packers  (females) '  1    0  0 


0    5    0 

0  10    0 

1  10    0 


2  10    0 


2 
1 
0 
0 


0  0 

I)  0 

5  0 

6  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


]  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  0 
0  5 
\)  15  (I 
0  10  0 
0  15  0 
0  10  0 


Cigarette  Makiiuj. 

0  14    0     0    7    0  I!  FUlinfT     and     cloeinK,    &c. 

1  4    0     0  10    0  (femalcH)    0    8    0 

0  10    0  I  0  12    6  1.  PackerM(  females) 0  17    0 


0 
0 


o 
0 


0 


1    6    0  i    0  10    0 


5o8 


JSKPLOYUKST  JXD  PBODDOnOR 


XL— Piison  BMAinD  m  Mmautumom 


Watehmftkei* 


•PfMPentiots 


j0W«ll«n  . 

«i  A|)pntltiCM 


Iiiftriimmit-iDAken . 

OptioiUIS 

PdUdMn 


£  1.   d. 

£  1.   <L 

6    0   0 

1  10   0 

0  10   0 

0    6    0 

•   0    0 

1  10    0 

0  10    0 

•  •  •  • 

8    0    0 

ISO 

2  10    0 

1  10   0 

215    0 

16    0 

Gcnoattm 


Bogrs 


Co9imln§9, 

TIm  ntet  of  paj  given  here  were  tlioee  mliiig  in  18B7  for  wokk  aotodljr  _. 
thet  the  minen  MM  other  huids  were  able  to  eeeiire  eiqrthinf  like  rofoler 


£  «.  «• 
SOD 

6    0  1 

17  1 

4    0  1 

1  10  • 

017  • 


lt( 


Miners. 


Orermen  (imdeiyrouod)  . . . . 

Dtnatj  orermen 

Shutmeii    

Oneettere  

Benkemen 

Screenmen  end  bojrs 

Uechenioe 

Engineers 

Ei^tte-drivers 

Bnginemen  end  firemen  . . . , 

Bcnen-ovennen  , 

Overmen  (oveigroand) 

Looomotive-engine  stolcers  .. 

Plftteleyers 

Pumaoemen , 

Hameae-makers 

Pickers   , 

Wheelers    

Water-bailers   

HoneHlrivers  

Stablemen 

Labourers 

Flatters 

Trappen    

Boys    


N otnmir  Mnna. 


£ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


per  ton. 

Sill      ... 


a. 

IS 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 

10 

IS 
0 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
7 
7 
6 
7 
6 
7 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
tf 


0  10 

0    8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

s 

8 
0 

•  •  • 

0 
7 

•  •  ■ 

0 
0 
7 

•  •  • 

2 
6 

6 
6 

7 
6 

7 


d. 
0 
0 

• 

0 

6 
0 
0 
0 

• 

« 

0 

• 

0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


mnett 


wwrmen  \anQs^^uuiMi/*  • , 

Depotyovi 

Bhfitnen 


Soreenmen 


Engineers    

EnginoHlrfverB  

Enginemen  and  flnneii 


5  0  i  0    8    0 

6  0.028 


Platdayers 
Fomacemen  ... 
Hameas-makers. 

Pickers 

Wheelers 

Watf  rhailers  . . . 
Horse-drivers . . . 

Stablemen   

Labourers    

Flatters    

Trappers 

Boys 


0   S    0 

£  a.'S 

OU 
0   8 

0  S 
0  7 
•  • 
0  0 
0  10 
0  f 
0  • 
0    8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7 

f 

7 

8 

6 

7 

« 
•* 
« 

8 

0 

t 

4 
S 


week  for 


NoTB.— The  Union  rules  fix  43|  hours  as  the  maximum  working  hoars  per 

lOffJ  did  not  average  more  than  82  hours  ror  minen  and  41 


actual  time  worked  during 
mechanical  trades. 

Mechanics     and      surface 
hands — 

Engineers 

Masons  and  bricklayers 

Carpenters    

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths*  strikers 

Engine-drivers,  stationar>'.. 
„  hoisting   .. 

Firemen     

Firemen's  assistants  

Bollenmkeni    

Tinsmiths ,. 

Horse-drivers  (exclusive  of 
time  occupied  in  cleaning 
and  hameesing) 


saver-wines.  Broken  Hill  DietrieL 

per  day.   per  day. !'  Mechanics     and     surlaoe 

Hands— eontJmMd. 
f Abourers 


10 

10 

10 

10 

7 

9 

10 

8 

7 

10 

10 


0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
4 
6 
C 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


9 

10 

9 

» 


0 
0 
0 
4 


per  day. 


0    8    0 


0    9    0 


Bo>'s    

Tappers , 

Slaig-wheelers  :  0 

Feeders j  0 

Charge-wheelers 0 

Undennxmnd  Hands—  * 

Miners '0 

Brace  and  |datmon i  0 


0    8    4  I  0    8    0 


Truckers 
Ore-dressing  Hands- 
Shift  washers    

Engine-drivers,  statlooaiy 


f 

4 
• 
8 

8 

0 
8 

7 

• 


0 


Non.— Wages  are  calculated  at  per  day  of  eight  hours.    All  time 
day  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter  (Sunday's  not  excepted). 


WAQE8, 
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MToimtlon. 


SCaxi- 

mom. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Oocupfttion. 


Maxi- 
mmii. 


Mini- 
mum. 


XL— PMB80X8  ExoAOBO  IX  MucELLAXEOUs  TRADES— con/tnued. 


Railwayi  and  Tramwayi. 


per  annum. 


Mtth- 


i-charge 
loeiB  ... 


Firemen 
CleanerB 


» 

kkers , 

Jceri'  Aeristants 


fchs 


lAkera 


and     Wafiojon 


£ 

350 
210 
186 


£ 

IM) 
ISO 

lao 


ve  Engine<lriveTB    0 


per  day. 


8. 

15 

10 

7 

15 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12  8 

12  0 

14  0 

8  6 

14  0 


16 
8 
11 
16 
12 


0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


i  0  14    6 


£  8. 

0  11 

0  8 

0  2 

0  8 

0  8 

0  6 

0  8 

0  6 

0  8 

0  8 

0  6 

0  9 

0  10 

0  8 


0    9    4 


(Salaried  Staff)— coiittnuec/. 

Operators  

Clerks 

Junior  Clerks   


0 

SI 
V 

0 
0 
6 

0  ! 
0 

«l 

8  I 

0 
6  ! 


(Waflfcs  Staff) — eontinufd. 
Carriage  and  Waggon  Ex- 
aminers  

Carpenters 

Painters 

Stationary  Engine-drivers., 

Fuelmen 

Oilers  

Pumpers 

Guards    

Assistant  Guards 

Porters   

Junior  Porters 

Signalmen 

Shunters 

Gangers 

Fettlers  and  Labourers  — 


per  annum. 


£ 

200 
350 
120 


£ 

6(> 

125 

30 


per  day. 


£  s. 

d 

0  13 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  11 

6 

0  n 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  8 

6 

7  6 

7  6 

7  0 

7  6 

6  6 

6  6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0    6    (l 

0    9    0 

0    8    0 

0    6    0 

0    2 

0    7 

0    7 

0    8    6 

0    6    0 


6 

6 
0 


*  Quarters  allowed  in  addition  to  salary. 


Shipping. 


ra  (Steamers)   

(SaUing  Veawls 

:efi(8teamera) — 

(Sailing  Vessels 

ars  (iKeaiDers)  . 


(inaen 


per  month. 

15  0  0 

10  0  0 

8  0  0 

6  10  0 

12  0  0 

10  0  0 

0  0  0 

5  0  0 

10  0  0 

9  0  0 

25  0  0 

20  0  0 

18  0  0 

16  0  0 

15  0  0 

14  0  0 

12  0  0 

*  •  •  • 

Firemen    

Boatswains 

Seamen  (Steamers)   

,,       (Sailing  Vessels). 

Trimmers 

Sea  Cooks    

Chief  Stewards   

Assistant  Stewards   


per  month. 


8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3  10    0 


5    0 

10    0 

3    0 


0 
0 
0 


iKNnrcn    and 


per  hour.  per  hour. 

It  Wharf  Labourers  and  Lum- 
0    0  10  II    pers  (Overtime)   0    1 


0    10 


6 


0    10 


per  week. 


Doien  and  Lumpers  (constant  hands) 2    5    Of    2    2    0 

lie  fates  quoted  for  steamers  are  thoee  paid  by  owners  belonging  to  th  3  Steamship  Om  ners' 
I  ol  Austnuaaia.    Some  owners  of  small  steamers  pay  lower  rates,  and  on  ship^  trcding 
I  and  fore^  ports  the  monthly  rates  paid  to  seamen  range  from  £3  15s.  to  £3. 


Coachinff. 


ITraBjmoi 
beoMdl)  .... 


per  week. 


2  0 

0 

1  16 

0 

1  16 

0 

1  5 

0 

2  5 

0 

2  0 

0 

per  week. 

Grooms |  1  10    0  i    I    0 

Omnibus  Drivers  l  2 


0    0 
Omnibus  conductors  (boys)..  I  0  12    6 


1    5 
0  10 


0 
0 
0 


( 


MMPLOITMXtn  A 


^raoBnoTom, 


'  V(nMn«  ;  diiyi  per  iwk. 


Ajrinillural  mul  i'mioral  J'tittuUt. 


TBABE  UNIONISM. 
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Trade  Unions. 

Ill'  ?>uKject  of  Trade  UnioniHiu  has  been  dealt  with  by  Ic^^islation  in 
one  iiitttanee  in  this  colony — the  Trade  Union  Act  of  lcS81.  This 
sui>^  f  iiaots  tliHt  th(;  purpoKeR  of  any  trade  union  shall  not  be  decMned 
^  unlawful,  so  aa  to  render  its  mcnilKTS  liable  to  eriniiual  j)roKecu- 
i  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  merely  because  they  are  in  restraint  of 
io  :  nor  for  auch  a  reason  shall  any  agreement  or  trust  be  n^ndered 
1  or  vuiilable.  It  is  declai'ed  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  enable 
•  C«>uin  to  entei*tain  any  legal  ]»roceediug  instituted  with  the  objert 
lirt'otly  enforcing  or  recovering  damages  for  the  breach  of  ap-eeuients 
wt't-n  tin-  niendKU's  of  a  trade  union,  concerning  the  comlirions  upon 
ich  iln'V  shall  tiunsact  business,  employ,  or  W  eniploved,  or  for  th(^ 
ynieiit  of  subscriptions  or  ]>enalties  to  th<;  union,  or  for  applica- 
•n  of  the  funds  to  certain  specified  purposes  :  l»ut  at  th(i  same 
oe  the  Act  is  not  to  1mi  deemed  to  make  such  agreennMits  unlawful. 
Mtber  tile  Friendly  Societies  Act  nor  the  Companies  Act  is  to 
•ply  u*  tnide  unions,  nor  can  the  unions  be  registei-ed  under  either 
thM-w  Acts.  Provision  is  mad(?,  however,  for  tin*  registration  of 
nil*  unions  under  the  present  Act,  providcnl  always  that  if  one  of 
.•'  purposes  of  such  trade  union  be  unlawful  the  resist ratii)n  shall  be 
iit'u  The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  is  appointtMl  1  legist rar 
'  Ti-aile  Tnions,  and  jirovisions  an^  made  for  the  a))])ointmeni  c»f 
TXhtees.  treasurers,  etc.,  for  the  esbiblishment  of  rules,  the  ]»re])aration 
!  a!i!tual  n-turns,  dissolution  or  amali^amation,  change  of  name,  and 
thiT  niatt«Ts.  The  tenn  "Trade  Union"  is  defined  to  mean  **anv  combi- 
ni'ii'.,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for  regtdating  the  relations 
Kv.-«'i«Ti  workmen  and  employers,  or  between  workmen  and  workmen, 
r  U-twi-rn  eiii]iloyer  and  employ(Ts,  for  imposing  restriutix  (*  conditions 
ii  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  whether  sneli  combination 
rouUl  or  would  not,  if  this  Act  had  not  be(»n  })asscul,  have  been  deemed 
o  liave  Ijeen  an  unlawful  combination  })y  reason  of  some  one  or  more  of 
t*^  puqHjses  lieing  in  resti*aint  of  tnide.'  F<?w  ot  th«»  tra«le  unions 
savf  oi>iiiplifHl  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relative  to  returns;  conse- 
tju^nMy  particulars  in  regard  to  their  mend)ership  cannot  be  given  with 

aiiv  iiccuracv. 

•_  * 

<mly  one  union  for  the  purpose  of  rep^lating  the  mutual  relatiims  of 
•orkuien  and  employers  has  so  for  been  registered.  The  unions  have  in 
til  other  casts  been  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  one 
cW  «»r  ibe  other.  Under  the  ])ro visions  of  the  Act  lOS  unions  had  b«'en 
^inMifred  up  to  the  end  of  lf<9H,  of  which  8  were  societies  ]>romot»(l 
'))•  HOipioyers  and  154  by  workmen,  wliih*  one  union  incliKied  both 
«ttplttyers  and  employees.  Many  of  these  unions  are  not  now  in 
vxiitence:  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  remain  at  th<'  present 
time,  as  the  Regiatnir  Ims  been  unable  to  reach  a  hirg«'  number  of  the 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTION. 


societioK.     Of  the  163  unions  registered,  only  the  folio wlug  thiitj-ti 
supplied  the  statutory  return  of  their  operations  : — 


Name  of  Union. 


Amount  of 
Date  of  last       ^"^"^ 


,  Balance*sheet. 


at 

beginning 
of  year. 


liarrier  Branch  <n  the  AnialKaniatedj  i    £      a.   d 

Miiicni'A840ciation— Broken  Hill,  30  Seiit.,  1806' 1,333    2    0 

Frfderoted  ^k!amcn'8  Cnion  of  Ai»-!  I 

tralia— New  South  Wales  Branch'  30  June,  189S' 1,358    4    S 

Coal  Miners'  Mutual  Protection  A880-|  I 

dationof  the  WeAteni  District..     2  July.   1807|      39  17    1 


Au«itrakuiian  Association  of  Operative 


41  13    fi 
10  13    G 


7t     a.  d.<  £     a.  d.    £    * 

620  11    Oi  90t    4    7    Ml  I 

830  16    9I  405    1  11 1.70  II 

112  17    61  100    8    4<     Ml 


6  17    9 
40  12    9 


12  17    ft 
44    7    6 


2111 


505  17    I !    274    8    7;    204    3    S.    601  1 


188    0    7 
15  11    6 

312    5    7 


€63    8    1 


03    4    7 


16    4    0 
26    4    6 

20  14    8 


9    1    »     196  If 
40    4    e        1  U 


86  13 


454  14  41  301  15  » 1.429  4 

I  I 

115  14  0!  n  18  &i  701  4 

241  10  3'  115  10  0!  4II  S 

05  12  Oi  117    5  Oj  16 II 

858  18  7I  082  18  4!  200  S 

34    0  ((  21  11  5>  It  IS  11 


I'luMtcrers,  New  South  Wales   . . '  31  May,   1897 

Sydney  Lithographic  Society 1  30  Sept.,  Ibnel 

nVw  e»outh  Wales  Anud>;anuted  Kail-I  j 

'wav  and  Tramway  Service  Atwo-j 

ci.ition I  31  Mar,  1808 

()|)erativc    Sailniukere'    Trade    and; 

liurial  Society  of  Sydney  31  Dec..  1807 

(ias  Stokers'  Prote<'tive  Association..!  20  Nov.,  1807 
Sydney  ProKTctjsive  Society  of  Car-j 

fWntcrs  and  Joiners 31  Dec.,   1806 

New  South  Wales  Locomotive  Entfinei 

Drivers',  Firemen's,  and  Geaners', 

Aoociation |  31  Dec.,   1800  1,385    0    0 

<)lK'iiiti>e  Hricklaycrs'  Tnule  Society! 

of  New  Soiirh  Wales    24  May,    1807 

Friendly    Trade    Society    of    Iron-' 

moulders  of  New  South  Wales. .'  30  Sept..  18i)6     333  13  10 
rnliofl  fjal>ourers*  Protective  Society  | 

.>fS>dney    24  May,    1807J 

Amal^Ainatcd  Soi-iutv  rf  Car]>enters! 

aiidJohier*  '  31  Dec..  ISOfll    274    5    4 

Ncw(.u'*tlo  Coal  Trimmers'  I'nion    . .'  2S  Sept.,  ISWJJ 

Mdiiey  ('oalLnmiK.'rN' rnioii    31  Dec.,   ISW     2r.l  10    5     34110    3     270  19  li*     325  15 » ' 

.\mal}f.»niatcilSiH'k't\  rtf  Journevmcni  '  1 

I  ;iil»'r>!  of  Ntw  South  Wales  ...      28  June,  lSt»7;       l.'»    8    o',      27    0    6       15    It       27  IJ  • 
\rw  South  Walc>*  OjKTiitive  lUkcrti'  ; 

.\^»i.iri.ilion 27  Mar.,  l.S.)T;     l.V.»    :{    «|     218  10    8     194  13    4     Ivl   ••  li 

M:i»>rirN  uml   Knifiiu'ers  of  llarln^iir  '. 

and     Kivtr    St.*'amen*    of    New  I  I 

S.iuthWak-*    ,2.SDcc.,    UrlKV     «9S    S    5!    3<^    0    4     232  14    i<     5*73  H   • 

Ni'w    Soutli     Wall's   Tvix)^'raphioal  j  : 

Af.-iH-iatioii :n  Dec.,   1S97  1.2ti7    .'•    o'    471  18  11     4r..-J    1     f  l.H^   i  * 

•  '(.ilii.rv  KmploVi'H*  Fe<Ienitioii.  Nor  1 

tln"ni  Di«<trirt.  New  Simth  WaU^   .'il  Dec,   15071     7:i«  IS    4| 2,882  12    0  1.42s  11     -J  2.-J10  W  II 
Builders'   and  ( 'outran on*'  As-MK-ia-  \  I 

t ion  of  Ni'w  .Smith  Wales*    ..      .      :U  Dd'.,   1>1K'. 
.Ii>nriie\  nuii  Cihiihts'  Soeiety  of  Nc\i 

South  Walv<    " ."U  Dec,   ISJIT 

Harrier  lla"m-  K»i;;ine  Dri\iTh'  and 

Kin-men's     .XttHociation    -Itniketi  1 

Hill :a  Div.,    DH7 

.\n-fnilian  Fisln'mieu's  tU-iutlt   and  , 

I'rotef  1 1\  e  .Society h  Jan. ,    l*»l>s 

«Vi!]ier.\  Kni^ine   Dri\er?<' .\-f«M'ialion    :n  Dec.    Is.tT 
I'nited    LiceuKed    \  ictuallers'   Asso 

liiiti-m  of  New  .south  Wales  ...    ■  :jl  Jan..    lV.»Ti 
I'liitefl   iWiitcninkers'  and  Iron  Sljip 

Buildc-rx'  .»vh  iet>    t>><  \Hh\,    lyM7\  2,!k2  1<;    3 

Harrier  T\]K»ura|ihi«-al  S(K-joty :i(i  .hnii-,  IhOT 

Newcai«tleT\i>ouraphi(al  Asmiiiation      fiJuIx,    ls;»7|      U'.l  U*    "J 
Illawarra   District   Council  -Aitat ra- 


.-I 


.•'>7»    7 

10 

280    2  10 

343  ]> 

» 

n:v  « 

210  10 

1 

OH    2    2 

91  18 

:. 

i>4  ■:  1' 

73  12 

2 

i:io  14  ii> 

7a  11 

3 

i:;4  IS  1 

107    2 

10     s 

0 
11 

24  12    0 
2«)  12  11 

17  12 
23  18 

0 

114    2   t 

7  J  r 

12s   0 

II 

804    8    7. 

S63  IS 

2. 

Gbi;  4 

!i«2  i<; 
.H<;  17 
i»:j  ifi 

3 

0 

101  10    b 
13  10  10 
70    2  10 

67    7 
a*    2 
44    1 

5' 

l(|i 

7' 

3.016  H  • 

2111  t 

185  M  I 

lian  IjdK.ur  Fe<leratlon :n  Mar.,   Is'Cj    :tiK\  12    2     088    .'1    O-    847    8    8i    444   •  • 


Anialiraniatiil  .S4Hiet\  ut  Kn^'ineors. 
New  South  Wales . 

Totil . 


Sept..  W.t:     7!»0  11     1  2^^  10  1012.280  18    5  UM4_I  • 
l>,-.^40    i    3  12.t»43    1  li).10.MM  10   2 17,flS  VH 

I i ! I  _ 
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riie  fuTifis  at  thf  dates  of  tin?  balaiiai-sheets  wuro  tlistrilmtrMl  ks 
[i»w  :  — Sjivin^s  Bank  and  fixed  de]x>sits,  £  J  1,1^21  lis.  9d.  :  (uin-cnt 
:ik  aooKiiits  iiiid  caKli  in  hand,  X^%513  Os.  IU\.  ;  and  othci-  MMruritit's. 
.5^7    11k.   lid. 

CO-OI'KKATIVK   SOC'IKTIES. 

Part  V  «ii  llir  Frioudlv  8ock»tifs  Act  of  1871^  deals  witli  tin-  ii'«'istia 
21  cif  Cti-tiiH'i-Htive  Tniding  and  Industrial  Societi<.'s.  It  jirovidrs  tliat 
Liiy  liiiiiilMfr  of  jMTsoiis,  nut  being  less  than  si*v<;n,  may  estalilisli  a 
.■i**ty  niHh'r  tliis  At-t  for  the  jmrposi*  of  rairyin;;  mi  any  lahnur,  iradr. 
hsiiiilirraft,  wLi-lher  wholosah*  or  rrtail,  fxccpi  tlu^  Imsinc.^s  of 
.bkiii;;.  which  thij  nieniljers  of  sueli  snri«?lv  voluiitarilv  unito  t»» 
rrv  oii  iir  rxtTciM.'.  and  of  applying  the  ]in)tits  tu  any  lawful  pur 
fc.»-  .  iiiid  ihr  huying  and  Milling  of  land,  and  th<*  working  of  niiin'^ 
id  t|u.-irrii'--,  shall  he  dcenxvl  to  he  a  trade  ^vithin  the  meaning  of  this 
^.-liMi,.  The  A'-\  further  r«'t|uires  the  woid  "  Liuiited  '  to  he  the  la>t 
iinl  iti  th«'  name  of  every  soeietv  I'ei^istered,  and  limits  f.lie  iiilirre-t  !•► 
*  h»-hl  ••»  elaimed  hv  anv  memher  in  any  society  lo  the  sum  of  .£*J00. 
Til'-  pi-oviM<»ns  of  the  Ai.'t  relating  to  (.'o-oj)erati\i;  Sui-ieties  havi 
i*cu  niifh'  UM*  of  hy  the  public  to  a  yery  limited  rxtcnt.  Seventy-tiv«- 
aci^riifs  liavf  heen  registered  since  th«'  Act  eann-  intt*  force,  hut  of  thex- 
jrn*  \vi-r»*  not.  more  than  si-yentien  in  e.\istein:e  at  th»;  end  «)f  1}^!'«'^. 
'hr  bu la ncr -sheet. s,  published  at  yariou.-^  da'n^  between  dune,  ISIM). 
Kifl  Ofi.iU'r,  isys,  and  C'.xtentling  over  )»eriud.s  of  thn'r,  si\,  an<l 
^►•Iv*'  month.'^,  show  that  si.xtei'ii  t»f  tluse  >,ori«'ties  had  a  >hare-eaj»ital  <it 
*1 7. >'-^,  and  riser ve  funds  amounting  to  l'l'),?^'»l),  or  a  lotal  liability 
ti  .-shareholders  of  Jt.'U,G97,  while  iheii  other  liabilities  anuuinted  to 
«1C,7>^-.  Their  itssets consisted  «»f  freehold  and  father  j»roperty,  .€").1U-  : 
V)ck  ill  liand,  £28,'J7 1  :  and  <ither  assets,  .€lM),:i70  :  or  a  t<»tal  nt* 
E5bOl*'».  T^raving  liabilities  to  sliareliolder.s  (»ut  of  eonsideration,  thei** 
*"a.v  therefore,  an  excess  of  ass«'ts  to  the  aiuount  of  .£.")7,-'»t.  Irri-spee 
tive  of  the  a-Nsets  and  liabilities  shown,  ten  of  the  .^oeieties  had  balanc*'- 
at  the  credit  of  pn»lit  an<l  loss  account,  amounting  t»»  .£7,*^.'>7,  while  ti\i- 
»«ocif'ties  had  debit  lijdancos,  totalling  €1,770. 

TUADE8    CoXt'IUATION    AM»    A  ItlllTirA  I  HiN. 

After  tiie  termination  of  the  maritime  strike  of  lS\H)  a  K<ival  ( 'nm 

iiiis>iMii  was  ap|H>intecl  for  the  purpose  of  in(|uiring  into  the  eau>e.^  and 

»*n>  for  prttventiou  of  industrial  disputi's.     The  introduction  ot'  a  liill 

to  pmvide   for   the   esttd  dish  men  t  of  a  Council    of    Conciliation  ami 

Arbitmtiiin  into  Parliament  early   in   l8*»*J    was  one  of  the  ivsult.^  ot 

Uiis  Ci>uniu.ssion.     The  hill  became  law,  and   was  to  continue  in  (brci 

W  fuur  years  from   March   .'H,    l^^yL^      Under   it   tw«»  Councils   N\ere 

^'Halflislied — a  Council  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  three,  and  a  Couneii 

of  OiDciltation,  con&Lstiug  of  eighteen  mendjeis.     One  of  ih»»  tormer  and 

lUte  of   the  latter  were   elect4?il  by  a   majority  of  the  oii;ani>aiion-> 

fiprMenting  the  iuterest8  of  the  eni[»Iovers,  and  a  similar  number-  by  a 
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majority  of  the  organisations  representing  the  employees.  T 
ilent  of  the  Council  of  Arbitnition  was  appointed  by  the  Gove 
Executive  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two 
of  the  Council.  The  regulations  undei'  the  Act  were  carried  i 
officer  called  the  Clerk  of  Awards.  From  the  time  the  two 
were  appointed  to  the  end  of  1894  only  one  case  of  conciliation 
of  arbitration  wei*e  dealt  with  by  then).  Negotiations  were  c 
II  large  number  of  other  cases,  but  without  success ;  the  pri 
the  Act  being  a  purely  voluntary  one,  the  Councils  had  ii 
to  bring  either  party  to  a  dispute  l^efore  the  industrial 
Parliament  having  rofusnl  to  vote  supplies  for  the  coutinuan 
Councils  during  1895,  thev  came  to  an  end  on  December  i 
The  Act  it««elf,  however,  remained  in  force  until  March  31,  181 

In  the  early  part  of   1895  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruc 
created  Minister  for  Labour  and  Industry,  and  took  over  th 
Bureau.    As  ha^  ali*eady  been  mentioned  on  a  previous  i^age,  a 
and    Shops  Act   was   passecl   in    1896,    and  is  administered 
Minister  for  Laboui*  and  Industry,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  inspec< 

The  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  of  1899  was  assented 
22nd  April  of  that  year,  and  came  into  force  on  the  1st  May. 
this  Act  the  Minister  has  power  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  an 
])etween  an  employer  and  his  workmen,  or  between  different  1 
workmen,  and  endeavour  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  of  t 
encos,  failing  which  he  may  din^ct  a  public  inquirj'  by  a  Judj 
•Supreme  or  District  Court,  or  by  the  President  of  the  Land  O 
has  j»ow(»r  to  enter  upon  thr  preniisos  and  inspect  everything  c 
to  throw  light  upon  th(»  cause  of  the  dispute  except  lK)oks  m  >t 
of  accounts.  On  tlic  ai>i)lication  of  both  parties  to  the  dis]tutt 
tnitor  may  })e  uj>jinint»'(l.  and  on  tlie  a])p1ication  of  <nie  <»f  tlir 
coFK-iliator.  No  |»owj'r  is  givrn  for  the  enforcen^ent  oi  any 
arrived  at. 

PltODlTTlON. 

In  Other  olia}»t<*r.^  of  tlii>  work  di'tails  havr  }»e(Mi  given  of  tli 
]»roducing  industries,  .sf)  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repro<h 
here.  It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to  group  these  industries 
in  one  talde  in  order  that  some  idea  mav  be  jifiven  of  their  i 
importance.  From  tin-  total  o})tained  by  adding  together  t!ie  p; 
of  the  various  in«lustri«'s  i]i«*re  must  be  «leducted  something  to 
pro<luets  twice  included,  lirst  as  the  output  of  one  class  of  indt 
s(K.'ondly  as  the  raw  inuterial  of  a  more  a'lvanced  industry*. 
;igriculture  is  included  the  value  of  ^Teen  f<K)d,  which  may  be 
niw  material  in  dairying'  :  grain  for  swine  and  j>oultry  fee< 
appears  twice  :  coal,  eoki-,  an<l  timber  used  in  mining  Appc 
mining  and  forestry,  and  afterwanl^^  in  the  value  of  metals  ob 
smelting;  and  there  are  other  small  items  of  a  like  character. 
be  understood  that  so  far  as  t!ir  manufacturing  industry  is  o 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION, 


^1 


Kluction  18  net,  raw  material  in  all  its  fonns,  including;  coni,  ^**'\u'^ 
»d  from  the  totals  given.  The  value  of  material  twice  iiiriuded 
it  JB2  15,300,  which  forms  a  deduction  from  the  total  of  tin* 
ng  table : — 

Industiy. 


ctoring  and  allied  processes 
ture  

fand  poultry  fanning 
industry    

I  production 

y  and  fisheries    


Totol 

iou  for  raw  material  twice  included 


Hands  ciiii)loyc<l. 

No. 
67,750 
67,ool 
25,443 
t>7,02(J 
41/208 
^7,250 

236,222 


Value  oi 
Vmiuctlou. 

£ 

S,S72,80<i 

0,2(K),(MM» 

2,65.S,;iO<» 

ll,823,4Cn 

4,853,300 
750,000 


35,158,800 
215,300 


Net  production  £ 


34,943,5<H) 


t];^re  JB34,943,500  just  an-ived  at  is  less  tluin  the  value  uf  prf)- 
n  in  1891  by  £1,796,260.    This  fall  is  due  chieily  to  the  decline  in 

as  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry  there  has  been  a  distinct 
:e  since  the  year  named.  If  the  same  pnces  had  been  obtained  last 
>r  produce  as  were  oV>tained  in  1891  the  value  of  pr<Kluction  would 
leen  £43,190,200.  The  followin*;:  table  shows  the  valu<'  (»f  produc- 
i  various  years  from  1871  onwanls;  additional  columns  have  heen 

so  as  to  show  the  value  of  production  if  prices  had  innaincd 
reel,  and  also  the  value  if  hS97  prices  only  had  been  o!»taine(l  : 


Year. 


I   Actual  Value  of 
i       Production. 


Value  if  1871 

priccH  had  been 

obtained. 


1871 
1988 
1891 
1897 


£ 
15,379,000 
25,180,000 
36,739,700 
34,943,500 


£ 
15,379,000 
35,044,8fK) 
57,338,980 
67,4O(5,0(K) 


Valiic  If  1}*1>7 

pricfts  had  Ihoii 

obtaine<l. 

.f 

7,972,520 

18,1G7,31K) 

29,724,720 

34,943,50(J 


!  for^;oing  table  is  not  given  with  a  view  of  showiii;^'  that  ti;e 
inoe  between  what  was  obtained  for  the  pro<luction  of  the  colony 
>7  and  the  amount  which  would  have  heen  idealised  had  IS71  })i*ic«'s 
led  represents  a  loss ;  on  the  contrary,  as  has  heen  elsewhfM*' 
d  oat,  although  the  colony  h;is  suffered  by  the  fall  in  pric^\s,  hei- 

chiefly  occasioned  by  the  f{ict  that  she  is  a  debtor  country,  and 
lie  fall  in  import  values  has  not  been  equivalent  to  the  fall  in 
t  valnea.  Wluit  the  table  reallv  does  show  is  that  the  volunu*  of 
ction  iiOB  been  more  than  sustained.  Compai*ed  with  ]>opulati()n. 
due  of  production  shows  an  average  of  <£2G  13s.  .*kl.  ]>er  head,  nf 

£19  17a  lOd.  represents  the  yield  of  industries  directly  connectc'd 
the  aoili  a  result  which  very  few  countries  can  claim  to  equal. 


.  i 

■  i 
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;{  KOADS    AND    l^RIlMiKS. 

Foil  111  any  years  settlement  in  Now  South  Wulfs  was  rcstru 
tlu;  narrow  b(?lt  of  hind  shut  in  between  the   Blue  Moo 

*  anil  the  stu.      Several  main  roads  were  fornie^l  through  this  a 

within  a  iv.w  vears  after  the  foundation  of  the  colonv.  The«e 
connect«*d  the  infant  towns  of  Parramatta,  Liverpool,  Windso 
PtMH'itli  with  tlu;  metropolis,  and  were  constructiMi  f»ntirely  by 
lalN)nr.  Tlie  abrupt  wall  of  sandstone  rising  on  the  farthe 
of  t\\ii  Nepean  barred  all  access  to  the  interior  of  the  eountr} 
early  as  the  year  1796  George  Dass  made  an  attempt  to  cro 
njounlaiu  range,  but  n^tumod  after  an  unsuccessful  Journey,  ref 
that  it  was  impossibles  to  find  a  jwissage  even  for  a  iHTson  ot 
Ju  ISl.'i  a  protracted  season  of  drought,  attendeil  by  considerable 

I  amongst   tlie    st«jck,   brought  home   very  clearly  to    the    aettlei 

conviction  that  the  futuie  of  tlitr  colony  entirely  dependeil  op 
extension  of  grazing  land  beyond  the  narrow  limits  within  whic 
were  then  hennneil.  In  the  month  of  Mav  of  that  year  Mr.  ti 
Ijlaxland,  Mr.  W.  C.  Went  worth,  and  Lieutenant  Lawson  attc 
to  lind  a  ])as.sage  across  the  mountains.  After  meeting  wit) 
culti(^s  which  svunu  astonishing  enough  to  the  present  generatio; 
have  s(M'n  a  milwav  carried  ov<t  the  same  track  bv  vrhich  Ba 
may  be  reached  in  a  few  hours,  these  ginitlemen  Rucceeti 
opiMiini,'  a  way-  sometimes  by  creeping  through  dense  fore 
oth<M-s  by  scaling  tromend<.»us  pn*ti pices- -to  the  vast  plains  lyin 
of  tln'  (Jn-at  (^)nlillora  of  Austndia.  Thev  returmnl  on  the  6th 
and  shortly  afterwards  Governor  Macipiarie  sent  a  party  of  sur 
under  Mr.  (irori^r  AV.  Evans,  Hcjiuty  Surxeycn-General,  to  rep 
the  i>ractirability  of  makiii;^  a  mad.  Thr  wj^oit  Wiis  fitvournU 
the  c(mstrui'tion  of  \\ir  {jn^at  westt'ni.hi;'hwav  was  at  once  coium 
the  work  bi'ini;  ]>«*rformed  by  gangs  of  Imnd  l.ilwun^rs.  The  trae 
made  formed  a  continuation  of  the  (^reat  Western  Road  from  Fi 
and  it  was  completed  as  far  as  P*at hurst  bv  the  21st  Januarv,  18! 
The  discfjvfry  of  tlie  J^thur.st  Plains  and  the  completion  i 
mountain  road  gtive  so  great  an  impetus  to  settlement  that  it  wai 
imi>osuible  to  keej)  pace  in  the  matter  of  roads  with  the  ilemanik 
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1*»rR.      The  Goveriiineut,  thei-efoit*,  contcnited  itself  with  maintaiiiini; 

r«»atl.s  aln-atiy  «:onstruct*^ri,  ami  «*.\ tending  th«.Mn  intlie  din-ction  of  the 
It'll  lal  <*enir»'S  of  sctth'nient.      For  nianv  years  tliese  main  roa<]s  were 

only  niii*?,  wliicli  n'oeived  att^^^ntion.  This  would  perhaps  liave  hvv.n 
k-imit  had  tliH  pnjgreRsof  sotth^uient  .suhwqiicnt  to  18^0  h(Hn  similar 
thiit  iiiiwlf  <liirini<  previous  years.  Sueli,  however,  was  not  tlu* 
e.  Till*  j^ohl  di-si-overy  entii"ely  alti»red  thi*  ci  mini  stances  r»f  the 
oiiy,  and  during  the  |K.'riod  of  excitement  and  chansre  which  followed 
X  n'lnarkahle  event  so  many  new  roads  wen*  opened,  and  trafhe. 
iv'iiMtl  mt  largely,  that  the  geneitil  condition  of  the  public  highways 
s  liy  no  means  good.  The  lloads  Department  was  formed  as  tar 
ck  as  IS.">7,  and  althougli  good  service  was  done  by  th(^  road 
Mw*ers  lieforn  that  dati*,  tin*  moilern  system  of  roadmnkiiiLr  nuiv  \n'  said 
Lave  liogiiii  witli  thecn-ation  of  thede])artment.  It  was  not,  howcvtjr, 
itil  ij^fU  that  the  wholf  of  the  roads,  both  main  and  subordinate, 
seivif  I  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  State 

Tlie  ]irineipal  main  roa<ls  of  the  colony  an?  :- 

Northi-rn  Uoad  — Imgth,  40.')  miles,  from  Mnrpcth  to  .Maryland, 
N'*w  Knghmd. 

Wc'srern  Iload  h-ngth,  .*^3S  miles,  from  Sychiry  to  Warn-n  tlirougli 
liatliui^it,  Orange,  and  many  other  important  townsliips;  tb<nc(i 
pndongi'd  to  tin*  Darling,  at  JJourhi',  by  a  line  17.")iiiib^  in 
Ifiigth. 

South*  n  I  Uoad  ]«*ugth,  .'JS.">  mih-s,  from  Svdntv  to  Allnirv.  Tliis 
road  was,  l>efon!  the  eonstniction  of  the  railwav,  tli*'  L;n-ai 
hiijhwnv  lH*t\ie<'U  Sydney  and  Melbourn«'. 

South  Coast  lioad  -length,  250  miles.  This  road.  aft»r  !« axing 
4.'ampbt'lltown,  ascends  the  coast  rangr,  along  thi;  toj>  of  whiili 
it  runs  as  far  as  Coal  (?litV.  Jt  then  traverses  the  Illawarra 
district,  parallel  to  tlie  cojust,  and  passes  through  the  rieh  lands 
waterrnl  bv  the  Shoalhaven,  CMvde,  ami  Moniya,  as  far  as  !5ei:a, 
wh#*nce  it  extends,  as  a  minor  road,  to  the  southern  liinii  nf 
the  <-olonv. 

None  of  th«*se  roads  has  now  the  impcwLance  which  it  fornH-rly  j'os- 
ined.  The  railways  of  the  colony  for  the  most  part  follow  (In-  iliiec- 
ion  of  the  main  i-oatls.  ami  attract  to  themselves  nearly  all  the  throuidi 
Dftlfic.  The  tiMidency  now  is  to  make  the  roads  act  as  feeders  tn  tlie 
■ilway,  by  converging  the  tniftic  from  outlying  distriets  towards  enn- 
weut  stMtions  along  the  line. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Cwovemment  npcm  the  dillerent  roails  is  m;!ih- 
1  aocxirdaiice  with  the  n^'onnnendation  of  the  Ibiad  Supeiintiinlent 
br  tiie  district,  which  is  based  up(»n  the  re()uirenients  for  each  r<»ad. 
Pwiimiy  the  raadxnf  the  colony  were  divided  into  m-v  en  classes  a<<.onlin^ 
bitheir  importance,  and  the  yearly  expenditure  ranged  from  l*.")n  j,  r  mill- 
n  roads  in  tlie  tirot  class  to  £0  ]>er  mile  on  those  in  tlit;  seventii  ela-.^. 
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The  iif^twork  of  roads  spreading  over  the  face  of  the  colony  is  divj 
for  ])urposes  of  maintenance,  into  road  districts  and  road  trnsta 
^vIlole  colony  is  divided  into  sixty-two  road  districts,  each  of  wbu 
placsKl  in  the  cliarge  of  a  Superintendent,  who  is  directly  respoiuabi 
the  Conuiiis.si(>ner  for  Roads.  The  Road  Superintendents  have 
gre^itor  part  of  the  road  communication  of  the  colony  outside  the  nmnii 
boundaries,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  roads  within  mumci])alitiea.  ni 
their  care.  The  road  trusts  have  the  supervision  of  the  expenditm 
certain  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  in  districts  which  are  6^ 
o£  minor  im|K)rtance  ;  there  are,  however,  certain  important  roads ii 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis  governed  by  trusts.  The  length  of  posd 
charge  of  Road  Sui)erintendentj4  on  the  30th  June,  1898,  was  40 
miles,  while  S:50  miles  were  under  the  care  of  road  trusts.  There  ^ 
also  within  municipal  areas  1,114  miles,  which  were  subsidised  by 
l)»-partment,  making  a  total  of  41,975  miles  under  Government  con 
Of  the  40,031  miles  in  charge  of  Road  Superintendents,  7,633  miles' 
metalled,  ballasted,  gravelled,  or  coixliii-oyed  ;  5,651  miles  were  foi 
and  draincMl,  and  all  nect^ssary  culverts  constructed,  but  were 
metalled  ;  5.344  miles  were  cleared  and  dniined ;  8,894  miles  • 
ch-ari'donlv  :  and  12,509  miles  were  roads  which  wind  their  wav  thr 
the  forests  of  the  interior,  chieflv  alontf  the  lines  marked  out  b^ 
eart- wheels  of  th(j  foremost  settlers,  forming,  in  dry  weather,  adeq 
m  'ans  rtf  conmiunication,  although  in  seasons  of  rain  they  are 
tjuently  impassable.  Besides  the  ix)ads  mentioned,  there  were  1 
miles  of  mountain  passes.  Many  of  these  jjresented  the  most  formic 
ditficulti«^s,and  their  construction  reflects  ^reat  credit  upon  theengine* 
hkill  of  the  otlicer,  now  deceasiMl,  who  for  so  many  years  de.sign«il 
Mi|.'.'rviH;'.l  the  cunstructiou  and  uiainter.auc<»  of  the  roads  and  )ir 
of  I  he  rolonv. 

<  )f  the  earlii?st  bridges  erf;et<*d  in  the  eolony  many  wei'e  built  of  s 
Mid  still  exist.  Those  ciM'Oted  in  the  i)erio<l  following  the  extei 
of  sHttlfUieiit  to  tlie  interior  wen*  chietlv  of  timber,  and  have  since 
ri^})laoHl,  afL<'r  a  lif«^  of  about  twenty-tiNO  years.  Nearly  all  the 
bridiirs  of  recent  rlate  are  of  iron  i^v  steel,  and  some  of  iheiii 
bi'»'n  ii't'cted  undiM'  eMgineerini;  contlitions  almost  unique,  owing  tc 
jM'MiIiarity  of  thr  riv«T-flo\v  in  certain  parts  of  the  countrx'.  <>ri 
3ntli  .Iiiiir,  M<>s.  ther^  were,  altogether,  .*i,*J*J5  bridges  of  20  feet 
and  ••v»'r,  <tovei-in;,'  a  length  of  •JS<),SS5  feet  ;  34,731  culverts  umh 
f«  ct  spfui.  51  \,'.VX.\  feet  in  length  :  jnul  10.100  enuseways,  of  a  total  le 
of  ;i'i:).s7s  feet.  AVhere  local  circumstances  have  not  favoured 
enaction  nf  a  lnid;;e.  or  the  trallio  has  not  warranteil  its  construe 
a  punt  r>r  terry  has  been  introdticed.  In  .Inne,  189S,  there  were  11 
punts.  IM  timber  pniit>i.  1  liorM-ljfiats,  and  1  Kisket  ferry.  Ofche| 
and  Uiats.  s  were  worked  by  Ktcfinii:earing  and  wire-n)pe,  82  by  I 
gearing  and  wire-nipe,  :ind  19  by  w lie  rope  without  gearing;  the 
wifltli  bi'tween  m< Hiring  jiosts  amounting  to  OS, 392  feet.  Also 
J)»*partment  had  charge  of  one  s!e:im  launch.  14  iron  and  63  Ii 
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>oat8, 132  other  boats,  and  8  punt-stlips  for  the  execution  of  repairs. 
1  average,  1,824  men  were  employed  during  each  month  of  the 
Eig  year,  in  addition  to  6,543  contractors  and  their  employees, 
ig  a  total  of  8,367  men. 

•  use  of  roads  as  the  main  arteries  along  which  traffic  from  the 
polis  to  the  interior  flows  has  been  superseded  by  the  railways  ; 
theless,  they  are  still  the  sole  means  of  communication  throughout 
e  part  of  the  interior,  besides  serving  as  most  valuable  feeders  to 
ilway  system  of  the  country.  No  revenue  is  directly  derived  from 
but  their  indirect  advantages  to  the  country  have  been  very  great. 
Iter  the  lands  and  the  railways  they  form  the  largest  item  of 
lal  property.  It  is  estimated  that  £18,648,000  has  l>een  expended 
ids  and  bridges  since  1 857,  and  their  present  value  to  the  State, 
ng  for  depreciation,  cannot  be  less  than  .£14,000,000.  Their 
ct  value  cannot  be  calculated ;  but  as  an  instance  of  the  change 
bt  about  by  the  system  of  road  construction,  it  may  be  mentioned 
ifter  the  organisation  of  the  Roads  Department  on  its  ))resent 
Dhe  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  by  road  and  the  time  of  transit  were 
kI  by  more  than  one-half,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
lent : — 


Main  Roodn. 


I 
Carriage  by  Road,  18r>7.  |  Cima^'o  by  Rowl,  1864. 


THstauoe. 


I   miles. 
y'toGoulbnni    134 

BAthnrst '       145 

I 
«Ue  to  Mamimndi 119 


Time  in   '  ^^,.  ,^.,  .^„      Time  in     ^,^„4  _„_  ^„„ 
tranMt      Costlier  ton.     ^^^,„j^^      Cost  per  tun 


days. 
174 

21 


£  s.  d.  days.  '  £  8.  d. 

12  5  0  74  '  3  ir>  0 

15  10  0  11  ,  6  10  0 

9  0  0  8  '  6  10  0 


i  progress  between  1857  and  1864  was  very  great.  Part  of  tlu; 
ce  may  without  hesitation  be  ascribed  to  improvement  of  the  roads  ; 
le  declino  in  the  demand  for  teams  consequent  on  the  cessation  of 
old  rush  was  also  a  cause  of  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  transit.  Since 
the  price  of  carriage  by  road  has  not  declined,  most  of  the  traHie 
through  districts  remote  from  the  centres  of  population,  where  the 
tements  of  the  teamsters  are  costly  to  supply.  The  roads  followcnl 
i  teams  are  those  leading  to  the  railway  lines,  and  the  loading 
ta  for  the  most  part  of  station  supplies,  wool,  and  other  inoduce. 
fttes  vary  according  to  the  distance  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
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trjtversetl,    but   tho  fi>l lowing  wale  may  ljt»   taken  as  typical  6t 
ordinary  charges  for  outwartl   loading — tliat  is,  from    the  interw 
the  railways.     Inwanl  goods  average  about  Id.  per  mile  lew  tlian 
outwanl : — 

8.     ll. 

Up  to  40  miles     1     3  per  ton  per  mile. 

,,     100      1    0 

„     20<»       „        0  11 

„     .•$«»      0  10 

A  slight  consideration  of  these  ligures  will  be  sufticient  to  shov 
«Lpreatly  the  business  of  th<^  country  luis  been  facilitated  by  tliv  couscni 
of  railways.  If  100  miles  be  assumed  as  the  average  dintanc*?  « 
goods  are  carried,  the  prevailing  i-atc  by  teams  would  be  \'2d.  |)ei 
por  mile.  On  the  railways,  as  far  luick  as  1^<72,  the  carriage  wan 
."VOd.,  and  to-d;iy  it  averages  not  more  than  l-6d.  It  would  Iw  < 
stating  the  case  against  roa<l  carriage,  however,  if  the  latter  rigiire 
coni|»are<l  with  tlir  average  price  charged  by  teams ;  but  a  com  pa; 
in  every  respect  pt^rf(H*tIy  fair  can  br  made  between  the  cost  of  i^an 
i^enci-al  merchandisf  by  rail  only  :i*:i5d.  per  ton  per  mile  and  tlif 
)f  sending  goods  by  teams,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  1 2d.  |)er  ton  |ht  i 
The  saving  by  i*nil  carriage  is,  therefore,  over  81  |>er  cent.,  and 
had  been  possible  fiu*  the  whole  of  the  railway  tratiic  for  tin*  year 
to  l>e  carrieil  by  teams,  the  cost  would  have  been  X8.37r..'52.'>  in* 
of  the  sum  of  .£l,r»70,74S  (i^xcliisivr  t>f  terminal  charges)  actually  Am 
by  the  Railway  (.'oimiiissioners.  In  the  |K)rtion  of  this  chaprn*  de> 
to  gomls  ti-jillii-  till  the  raihv.-.ys.  parlieulai-s  are  giwn  vi  tip"  ^r.j 
eheaj^enin.';  of  this  fdi'in  of  e;irri;ii;e  diirini;  the  past   twi-nty  fi\i'  y 

iMirinic  th<'  last  few  yi-ar**  tlir  oM-tiuir  speeta<'lt?  iiiiudir  fnijui 
Im-  sei'ii  of  hiii:<'  l'»a«l.s  of  i^oods  iM-ini;  rarrifd  sdoiiir  tin*  nj:iiii  i 
within  >iu'li^  <»f  tin*  rjiilway  liuj's.  The  yvla*  j>aifl  to  c:irri«T^  vas 
usually  disilosrd,  l»ul  fioni  tin-  natun-  of  thini^'s  it  wa?%  prolt-aliU 
than  would  liav*-  l>»iii  ])ai»l  in  tli*-  llailway  ('omniissi«>n«M>  ftv 
>>aiiu'  M'l's  i<r.  Till"  I'omprlii  ion  <»f  t«'anis  with  thr  railw.iv  for 
raniaL'''  <»l  a  rcj'tiiiii  ^•l;ls^  at  Ljooils  was  inadt*  pos»«ilih»  liv  tln«  ext 
clirapnrss  <if  finl«lt  r  anil  tin-  luw  juice  of  horses,  anil  to  iln»  i-iri-umsl 
that  a  number  of  rairiers  muld  not  i^tln'rwise  lin<l  •*!uplnyin»-nt  ;  n 
o\»"r.  it  <»nlv  la.sie.'l  f. .r  ;i  fi  w  niuntlis  in  t»ar*h  ve.ir,  and  flid  H'M  a 
the  railway  farniniis  in  any  a]»pr»'<-ial»l<'  rxteiit. 

The  total  exjM-ndituri'  on  acrnunt  of  roads  of  all  clasM**;,  and  *tf  hri 
and  rulv«'!t>,  duiinv,'  iIm-  year  en-li-il  :W)th  .lune,  l.*<0.*<.  wa.>  £fi  10.09 
whieh  eoiitra<"t-  rlainiiMl  €.'1 1  >.:i  1  '2  :  waL(e>,  1 1 7<>.  I  -<) :  salaries,  X39!, 
mattM'iaU,  niisct'llan<'nn>^  a:i<l  iix'idenial  (including  rnad  sulisidk 
^lunicipalities),  {:^L'..i«ls.  In  tin-  ivxpenditure  is  included  the  co 
administenuLC  tlu'  1  V-partntcnt.  and  payinent.s  **i\  anHtunt  of 
approaches   ami    similar    works    iiuiihntal    to    the  road   traiBc  ci 


ROADS  AND  BRIDGES, 


^21 


:> 


The  expenditure  in  the  construction  aiul  maintenance  of 
tnd  bridges  since  1857,  with  detc^ils  since  the  year  1S81,  is 
>elow.  Until  recent  years,  the  expenditure  on  thes<*  works 
"d  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  |>opulation  : — 


Y«r.               ! 

I 

Expenditure 

by  R<Mu)<i 
Depftitinent. 

Expenditure 
by  Trust«eH. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

laST  to  1880 

5,430,923 

782,907 

6,213,S30 

1881            1 

484,567 

23,186 

507,753 

1882 

577,212 

24,722 

ooi,!»;u 

1883            ' 

613,847 

24,938 

638,785 

1884 

750,584 

27,722 

778,3(Mi 

1885 

800,962 

24,404 

8-25,366 

1886 

628,379 

28,414 

656,793 

1887 

721,994 

1        45,433 

767,427 

1888 

663,929 

31,503 

61».1,4.S:» 

1889 

632,398 

31,361 

(MW.7.V.I 

1890 

770,809 

34,500 

805,;«H» 

1891 

965,688 

1        31,990 

im7,()7S 

1892 

859,028 

30,605 

'     8S9,(0:{ 

1893 

076,233 

30,330 

1       706.56:« 

^1894>^ 

,      800,620 

30.a34 

830,654 

tl896 

j      757,115 

19,285 

776,401) 

tl8»7 

666,300 

9,910 

(>7<»,'Jlo 

tl898 

605,497 

10,601 

616,0J».S 

Total 

17,406,085 

1.241,84.-) 

t  Year  cmlci 

18,647,9:^0 

•  14)4  oml  f 

Int  iiair  of  l^.'i. 

1  .luni>. 

ades  the  To;ul8  maintained  >)y  tlie  (iovoninient,  tlierci  were,  in 
iimth  of  January,  1898,  7,380  miles  of  roads  and  streets  belonginj^ 
I  largely  maintained  by  the  municipalities  of  the  rolony.  Of  these 
»  2,381  miles  were  metalled,  gra>elled  or  l»alliiste<i,  and  1,'U9 
«1 :  while  1,851  miles  were  cleare<l,  and  1,821)  miles  not  cleared. 
Taloe  without  the  land,  hut  inclusive  of  fi  Nit  paths,  k(*rbing,  and 
ling,  is  estimated  at  .£5,485,000. 


Railways. 


e  first  attempt  to  introduce  into  New  South  Wales  the  blessing;  of 
ay  communication,  which  has  so  revolutionised  the  conmierce  of 
Idsr  parts  of  the  world,  was  made  in  1846.  On  tlie  2Gth  An<^ist 
It  yesr  a  meetnig  was  held  in  Sydney  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
!▼  a  line  to  oonnect  the  metropolis  with  the  city  of  CSoulburiu    Two 
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1898  tho  average  population  per  mile  of  line  wav  redoced  to  49S. 
increase  in  the  average  number  of  train  miles  ran  per  inhabita 
l>een  ver>'  rapid,  rising  from  0-5  mile  in  1860  to  1*8  in  1870,  ^ 
1880,  and  7*4  miles  in  1890.  The  maximum  was  readwd  in 
when  the  train  miles  run  averaged  7*5  per  head  of  the  populatioD. 
the  five  years  ended  30th  June,  1898,  the  rate  was  appivxim 
0  miles  tn  each  member  of  the  community.  The  following  stall 
shfiws  the  extension  of  railway'  facilities  since  1860  : — 


Year. 

Population  to  eti'h 
mile  of  line. 

Number  of  train 
uiilea  run. 

Nomber  of  timin 

mildi  mn  per  head 

of  pofwUtioo. 

1S60 

r 

4,979 

174.249 

1 

0-5 

1S65 

2,822 

483,446 

1-2 

1870 

1,487 

901,139 

IS 

1875 

1,306 

1,472,204 

2-5 

1880 

882 

3,239,462 

4-4 

1885 

•       544 

6,a38,399 

7-2 

1890 

502 

8,008,826 

7-4 

1891 

521 

8,410,421 

7-5 

1892 

538 

8,356,096      • 

7-2 

189:) 

515 

7,505,310 

6-3 

1894 

495 

7,169,785 

5-9 

1895 

501 

7,594,281 

<jl 

189G 

510 

7,719,618 

(••0 

1897 

497           ! 

8.130,405 

6-2 

1898 

492 

S,.340,338 

(i-I 

COMPAIMSON    OF    U.Vll.WAV    FvCIIJTIES. 

Nrw  S«»iith  Wales  stands  in  u  -^nod  position  anion<{  the  Auntm 
t.'olonie.s  in  ifganl  to  railway  ilfvelopinont,  as  will  be  s«-en  Wi 
tolliiwiiii:  tahlr,  wliich  slinw>  tin-  niileau:*'  of  Uox eminent  :iiul  pi 
liiH-s  opri;  I'oi'  trafMr  in  tlif  varituis  oolonii's  in  the  early  part  of  1*^1 


l^iiiM  Open. 

1  ■■!n||\. 

a   -Vrrf-liK!!?. 

I'livaft;. 

T«ital 

miles. 

inile^i. 

inilv>. 

N«\\  Simth  W.'iks... 

•J.fiDl 

S5 

2.77li 

Vil-toria    

.run 

... 

3.1i:i 

•,*:if'»'nRl;in<l      ..     . 

i».«;i4» 

2.faii 

V>iith  Aiistnilia 

LS4i(» 

20 

I.88M 

\\  ertU-rii  Aii!)tralia 

l.ntM 

:m 

1,-I5li 

r-i-^iiiaina 

44<» 

55 

4a''* 

N»  W  /«\lhiM(l     

•J.O.V. 
i:{..S4i*) 

1«7 

2  222 

Ti.tal      

71S 

14,587 

BAJLWAT8  OF  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 
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.Ills  of  oompariaon  between  the  railwajw  of  a  large  and  thinly- 
ited  ooantry  such  as  New  South  Wales  and  those  of  the  countnes 
»  Old  World  are  difiBicult  to  obtain.  The  following  table,  however, 
I  the  average  population  and  the  average  number  of  square  miles 
rritory  per  mile  of  line  open,  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
L  It  will  be  seen  that  Kew  South  Wales  comes  fairlv  well  out  of 
ampiiriaon : — 


Countries. 


Astralasia  : — 

Now  Soutli  Wales 

Victoria    ! 

QaeeiiBland 

Siiuth  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tai^msnia 

New  Zealand  | 

iiicrica  : —  . 

Argentine  Republic   

Brazil    ' 

Canada j 

rhili 

United  States  of  America 

lurope :—  , 

Austria-Hungary    , 

Belgium    

Denmark , 

France  

(iermany ' 

i  ireat  "Britain  and  Ireland 

Italy ; 

Netherlands    ' 

Norway    .  

Portugal  

RoBsia  (exelnaiTe  of  Finland) 

!^in    I 

Sweden    I 

Switzeriand 

Alia:—  I 

India  (inclusive  of  Native  States)  ; 

Japan    j 

Africa : — 

Gape  Colony    

Natal    


Lcnf^h 

of 
Railway. 


miles. 
2,776 
.3,113 
2,636 
1,889 
1,456 
495 

4>   t>0>> 

8,998 

8,658 

16,550 

2,504 

182,600 

19,610 
2,850 

i,:«2 

25,571 

28,Cr71 

21,433 

9,593 

1,880 

1,088 

1,339 

23,388 

7,741 

6,145 

2,270 

20,114 
2,506 

2,260 
420 


Population 
per  Mile 
of  Line. 


No. 
477 
37« 
184 
192 
111 

:u7 

328 

441 
1,656 

313 
1,009 

399 

2,1(K» 
2,130 
1,572 
1,506 
1,S62 
1,875 
3,281 
2,392 
1,8:^9 
3,480 
4,431 
2,353 
80K 
1,292 

14,280 
17,042 

796 
1,391 


Area  jKT 

Mile  01 

Unu. 


I 


's(j.  miles. 
,       112 
28 
2.54 

47s 

r»70 
53 


124 
372 
221 
116 
16 

12 

4 

II 

S 

6 
12 

mm 

t 

114 
26 
83 
25 
2S 
t 

7S 
5!> 

12!l 
4!) 


Railway  Systems. 

rhe  railways  of  New  South  Wales  are  divided  into  tLic<'  di-siiiuM 
aches,  each  representing  a  system  of  its  own.  The  s<^utlutrii  systoui. 
lading  the  principal  line  of  the  colony,  branches  at  Junee,  and  plac^*-^ 
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tin*  iin])ortant  diKtrict  of  Riverina,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Hay  in 
dii*ection    and    Finley    in    another,    in    direct    oominiinication 
Sydney,  from  which  they  are  distant  454  and  448  miles  respectii 
This  1>ranch  is   termed    the  routh- western   line.     From    seven] 
]>oints    of    the  line,  branches    connecting    other  important  dk 
with  the  metropolis  have  been  opened  for  traffic.       From  Culcain^l 
miles  from  Albury,  a  line  connects  with  Corowa,  on  the  Murray; 
Cootamundra  a  line  branclies  off  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Gdi 
and   another  in  a   north-westerly  direction  to  Temora ;  while 
Murrum hurrah  a  line  has  been  constructed  to  Blayney,  on  the 
Hue,  to  connect   the  southern  and  western  systems  of   the  null 
of  the  colon V.     Tliis  branch  line  has  been  found  of  much  benefit 
allowing  the  direct  shipment  of  stock  from  the  western  pasture 
to   the   Victorian   markets.      Nearer  Sydney,  the  important  town 
('oulburn  will  be  the  centre  of  a  system  of  branch  lines,  one  of  whi 
that  from  Goulburn  to  Cooma — is  already  laid  down,  bringing  the 
pastoral  district  of  Monaro  into  direct  communication  with  Syc 
From  Campbelltown,  34  miles  from  the  metropolis,  a  lino  8  mil« 
lonf;tli  forms  a  connection  l)etween  Camden  and  theKouthem  railway  lii 

The  southern  main  line  is  the  most  important  of  the  railway  111 
in  the  colony,  as  it  passes  through  the  richest  and  most  thi< 
]K)]>nlated  districts,  and  places  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide 
direct  communication.  The  tratiic,  both  passenger  and  goods,  oo 
southern  system  generally,  is  \'ery  extensive,  and  arrangementi 
the  regular  carriage  of  mails  between  the  two  great  cities  einH 
letters  to  be  deliverod  in  less  than  twenty  hours.  Sleeping-can  il 
attached  to  these  trains  on  the  New  South  Wales  side,  and  tb 
lOinfort  of  travellers  is  assured  bv  the  intro<luction  of  the  most  njoder 
iiiiprovements  in  the  construction  and  fitting  uj>  of  the  railwi; 
oairiages.  European  nuiils  an'  landi^l  at  Adelaide  which  is  tVwXU 
l,t)8")  miles  from  Sydney  and  forwartled  overland  to  all  iiarls  c 
N'ictoria,  Xew  South  Wales,  and  Queensland. 

Another  line  which  forms  part  of  the  southern  system  han  1« 
const ruetr'd,  (ronnectini^  the  metropolis  with  the  cojistal  distn*"t  i 
lilawavra.  which  is  ri(^]j  alike  in  coal  and  in  the  produce  of  agricultop 
The  present  terminus  is  jit  Nowra,  on  the  Shoalhaven  River,  hut  it 
|>ro])Ose«l  to  take  it  eventually  to  Jervis  Bay,  closely  following  the  coai 
line.  A  pr<}posal  has  also  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  line  frw 
the  port  of  Kden  at  Twofold  l>av,  in  the  south  of  the  colonv.  to  tt 
township  of  liefja,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  ai;ricultural  district,  but  tn 
is  at  J  present  in  abeyance.  At  Sydenham,  on  the  Ilia  war  i:a  railway. 
line,  r>  miles  in  Ien«;th.  bianclies  nlf  to  Uelniore,  and  this  will  no  dottl 
event ujilly  be  continued  to  LivjTpool,  ;i  township  on  the  main  Southtf 
line. 

TIk"  western  system  of  railways  extends  from  Sydney  in  thedirtclil 
of  the  JMue  Mountains,  of  which  it  reaches  the  upper  levela  A  BMl 
above  Emu  Plains  by  a  direct  line  of  steep  gradient,  which  enBblM  4 
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•  i(.tv*  tA  linfi  ittt  heavy  freight  up  tlie  abrupt  eastern  alope  of  tlifti 
liu*.     Up  to  tUf  18th  Decwiiber,  l»?i>3,  a  eigzaft  line  wrb  used  t 
trmint  to  climb  tbiis  tlope  of   the  mountains;  but  on  the  ilnt 
iit-d  ft  dK\-iAtinn  by  whicli   the  zi^t&g  wua  avoideil   wits  opened 
liTic.     ToiKiinit  (if  n  iliri^ct  line  of  ascent,  a  tunnel,  3'2),  chains  in 
bail  \n  Vip  conatmct'ecl  through  part  nf  a  mountain.     The  line 
m;;  lii.tiipof  the  mil ge  until  it  ilescends  into  h  valley  below 
ii».'   by   the   Lilhgow  zigzag,  the  construction   of  which 
'if  engineering  Mkill.       In  its  course    over  the  moun- 
,tv  jM-snen  through  inaguilicont  scenery  of  a  uliaractitr 
[<  iMvrt   of  the  world,  and  remarkable  for   its   rugged 
iir,      I..Ti\-ing  tlip  latiuntiiins,  the  wegtarn  line,  after  thi-owing 
bnuich   from    Wnllnrnwang  to  Mudgee,    enters    the    Bathurst 
-.    and  connrirtH  with  the  metropolis  the  rich   agricultural  lands 
Bathunt,  Orange,  and   Wellington  districts.     Beyond    Dubbo 
•  •■n    llie   gjutoral  country,  and  roadies   the  Darling  at  Bourke, 
ruled  frotii  Sydney.     At  Blayney,  as  before  stated,  the  weKtern 
i ')n!i--ctf-d  with  the  south  era  line  by  a  branch  line  to  MuiTuni- 
■  '.-;inge  u  branch  line,  97  miles  in  length,  connects  thatM 
.!>'-«;  and  from  Parkes,  one  of  the  stationR  on  tliiit  brandM 
!  i[i  to  Uondobnlin,  62.1  miles  distaTit,  has  been  eutiatructei^H 
^1  the  ninin  linr'  nt  5levrrtire,  n  short  tine  of  13J  miles] 
linrction.  connects  the  Uiv-'ii  of  Warren  ;  and  at  Nyngati, 
I  Sydney,  a  branch  line  connects  the  important  mining 
It  with  Sydney,  affording  at  the  same  time  rapid  and  aurt^ 
iLiiaiiwtion  with   the  pastoral  country  of  which  t'obar  ia 

It  has  been  proposed  to  continue  this  line  an  fur  ttitm 

'lie  Darling,  whence  it  might  be  extended  to  Broken  Uil^fl 

'  I'll  Australian  system,  but  for  the  present  the  latter  pn>a 

I  nbej'finix'.     The  western  railway  system  also  includes  aS 

I  Itlacktown  to  Richmond,  on  the  Hawkesbury  River.       fl 

I  Hysteui  originally  commenced  at  Newcastle,  but  a  con*l 

iween  Strathfield  and  Hamilton  has  been  constructed, ^ 

Uio  head  of  the  whole  of  tlie  railway  syetenis  of  the 

.Inwkeabury  River  has  been  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge, 

:,  in  seven  span.i,  the  iron  superstructure  of  whicli  cost 

■  ■onn^cting  line  jiermits  of  direct  communication  between. 

iiivirne,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  a  distjinee  from  end  UfM 

.  illiw,  or,  altogether,  lietween  the  termini  of  Oodnadattkjl 

'Lilio,  and  Cunnaniulla,  in  Queensland,  tliere  is  one  cotrH 

:    niilway,  3,100  miles  in  length.     The  northern  line  rund 

.rid  tht'  great  coal  centres  through  the  rich  agricultural^ 

[luntirr  V&llcy,  to  the  important  part  of  the  colony  knowiA 

<•■■■  r -, .  riiLd, passing  through  aomeof  the lai^^t  inland  towiisinNe^S 

■■■HMttA  *s  Mattland.    The  country  traversed  north  of  Newca.<4tl^| 

^^HB^RBe.     As  the  line  goes  farther  north  it  passes  tlii'Oiigh  tU 

^^^^^HH  •grionltural  territory,  and  some  important  lownshipiM 
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ure  readied,  viz.,  Tarn  worth,  Amiidalc,  Glen  Innes,  and  TentcrdeU 
11  miles  Ix^yoiid  the  last-meutionMl  townsliip  the  line  croam 
1»order  at  JenuingR  or  WuUangarra,  where  a  janction  is  effMte^ 
the  Queensland  railways. 

The  northern  system  also  comprises  a  branch  from  Werrus  Crc 
Moree,  iu  the  north-west  of  the  colony,  which  is  now  beini;  esi 
to  luwrelK  thus  placing;  the  Namoi  and  Qwydir  pastoral  dittti 
dii*ect  c'oniniuni(?ation  with  the  ports  of  Newcastle  and  Sydney. 
New  Eug1an<l  district  a  line  lias  long  been  projected,  which 
connect  the  town  of  Glen  Innes  with  the  city  of  Grafton,  on  the  CI 
liiver  :  an  alternative  line  has  l>cen  surveyed  to  connect  the  Cii 
and  New  England  districts,  the  pro]M>sed  junction  on  the  northa 
lieing  at  Llangothlin,  but  both  this  route  and  the  one  propoied 
Glen  Innrrs  to  Grafton  ]jreKent  physical  ditUculties  of  such  a  mag; 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  either  line  will  be  carried  out,  at  all  evei 
Ronit'  time  to  come.  A  portion  of  the  North  Coast  railway,  Gl  m 
lengtli,  froni  Murwilluml)ab,  on  the  Twetfd,  to  Lismore,  on  the 
mund,  was  openwl  for  tniffic  in  1894. 

A  short  line  branches  off  the  main  northern  line  at  Hornsbr,  '2] 
fmm  Svdnev,  and  coiinecrtH  witli  the  north  shon*  of  Port  Jadu 
Milson  K  Point.  Pro])Os;dR  have  lieen  made  from  time  to  tinit*  to 
the  harbour,  or  to  tunnel  Ixmeath  it,  and  thus  allow  direct  oonin 
tiou  bv  rail  Ix'tween  the  suburbs  on  tlie  north  and  the  citv  on  the 
kIioh^.  Tu  1890  various  pro{N>sals  were  submitted  to  a  Parliaiii 
Coniinittfe,  who  ivjiorted  in  favour  of  a  tunnel,  and  this  aitit 
fiulorsiMl  by  tlir  Assembly  \vh<Mi  i-onsidering  the  privatt*  bills  intn 
f'i*y  tlir  ]>iir{H>si'  of  proviiliiii^'  tb«>  means  nf  ooimnunication  U'twr 
riiv  ami  NnitJi  Sv<liM-v.  So  far,  however,  le'rishitivi'  sanation 
i-o!i^triiiti'»ii  »)f  such  a  vv»»rk  has  iml  Immmi  s«»cun^l. 


(Ii:ai)IE\ts. 

Tin- railwavs  til  tli«' colony  havr  Ihcu  constructed  with  a  larj 
j)ortion  of  st«'«|»  i:ni<liiMits,  but  mucli  has  b»en  done  duriiip:  tin*  1^ 
yrars  to  riMJiifi-  ^oiiii>  of  tin*  lieavirsi  of  these.  Th«'  Railway 
mis^ioHiT.s.  ill  *)]n:  t.>f  tJM'ii*  Annual  Reports,  tli'ew  a  dun  pari  son  In 
tin-  N'' A'  St>uth  Walt'.N  lim-N  and  tin-  Alpini'  railways,  and  ii  was 
thai  tin-  u'ra«lii'nls  w«»n'  stni/pfr.  ami  ilic  curves  sharper,  on  th^»  1 
I  his  t<»lony  tiiaii  on  thr  Alpine  lines.  l»y  reducing  some  of  the 
i.Mits,  aiitl  inlj'<M[urin;;  hn'omotivrs  of  greater  j)Ower  than  were  fa 
t'Miphiyi'iI,  ««in^id«'i'a))h'  e<'c»nomy  in  M'oi-kiiig,  as  well  as  the  expt 
of  tiii!li*-,  has  been  i-tiectiMl.  Tin*  trattic  is  now  cameil  on  man 
factorily,  and  the  ex|M'nse  of  «'\tiMi>.ivr  duplication  works,  wliicli 
have  been  mressaiy  under  the  sy^l«Mn  which  pivviously  existe 
l>een  posijM»ned  for  years.  H'lwever,  a  groat  <leal  reniaius  to  be  > 
plishftl  iA  ihe  mutt<-r  of  n.Hla'.'in;^:  gradients,  as  will  be  seen  on  ni 
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Jie  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  <»f  iiiilos  011  diflbn'iit. 
dients  in  Februarj',  1899.  The  distances  ^iven  include  the  increiist'<l 
jfth  of  lines  for  deviations,  and  anj  therefore  in  excess  of  the  tiine- 
ie  distancen : — 


liranlii-ntH. 


1  in 


IS  to 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

HI 

91 
101 
151 
201 
t!5l 
3DI 


*f 


«» 


•» 


«* 


9* 


«» 


>» 


«« 


t» 


«» 


tf 


*• 


40 

AO 

60 

70 

80 

90 
1410 
150 
200 
250 
300 
level 


Southcru  System. 


miles. 
57 

44 

o:i 

30.^ 


Wcrtcni  Sv»tcni.  .  Nortliorn  System. 


miles. 

73A 

50| 
54i 

47i 
35 


Total. 


50i 

60} 

103] 

100$ 

60| 

51} 

29^ 

20^ 

:i9.^ 

32} 

451 

367^ 

I,03.-ii 

953} 

miles. 

Nil. 
34  A 
70J; 
42i 
2.'» 
53 
18  j 
47] 
77} 
47  A 

19i 

28.^ 
263V 


Total. 


miles. 
165 

1S04^ 

118] 

IfiN] 

281] 

ir»j) 

60.1 

100  i; 

l,MS2i. 


727  i 


2,71C] 


Cost  of  Constructio.v. 


rhe  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  various 
uiches  of  the  i*ailway  system  to  tlie  miiUUe  of  the  year  189S.  Tho 
emgi'  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  lines  is  calculated  to  be  .£12,001 
r  mile,  including  all  charges  except  those  ft»r  rolling-stock,  machinery, 
d  workshops — a  figure  which,  considering  the  character  of  sonn* 
Its  of  the  country  through  which  the  lines  have  lieen  carried,  an<l 
*»  cost  uf  lal)Our,  which  is  considerably  great^T  in  Australia  than 
moNt  other  countries,  is  by  no  means  a  high  one.  In  con.sidering  in 
ilail  the  figures  given,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  com])arative  low  cost 
y  mile  of  some  of  the  extensions  through  ])astoral  country.  The 
ne  from  Nyngan  to  Cobar  averaged  £3.715  per  mile:  that  from 
Mong  to  Forbes,  £5,321  ;  from  Junee  to  Hay,  £5,703  ;  from  W«*rris 
irtek  to  NTarrabri,  £5,874  ;  and  from  Dubbo  to  lJi)urke,  £5,974.  The 
le  from  Cootamundra  to  Temora  w^is  also  cheaply  con.structed,  the 
viprage  006t  per  mile  being  £4,314.  But  the  limvs  of  the  ^'  Pioiuvr  ' 
iiM  in  a  special  manner  show  that  in  certain  districts  iyi  the  c(»l(»iiy 
dways  capable  of  effectively  carrying  the  tratlir  ran  1k^  construitrtl 
•  an  avei'age  cost  far  1m^K>w  what  hml  jireviously  iK'cn  attnnpti'd. 
^  a\'prage  oont  of  the  line  from  Nevertiiv  to  Waricn  was  £1,9S7 
r  mile  ;  that  from  Narrabri  to  Moree  £2,*J0()  p»»i'  milt* ;  that  tmni 
rilderie   to  Berrigan,  £1,S14  i>er  mile;   und   that  fn>m  Parkfs  to 
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Condobolin,  £1,868  i)er  nnle.  In  ccmnection  with  tbc  CalcnrnXStfi 
line,  which  averaged  £4,446  per  mik,  the  betterment  ajsl^i 
brought  into  operation.  The  Gainpbelltown  to  Oamden,  the  K^ 
to  Swis  Souci,  and  the  Yass  lines  were  constructed  cheaply  far  !■ 


lines  : — 


IJnes  opened  for  Traffic. 


Darling  HarlK)ur  Bituich    .. 

Sydney  to  (Granville    

<TranvilletoOoiilbum 

Goulburn  to  Wagga    

Wagga  to  Wodonga    

Junee  to  Hay   , 

Narrandera  to  Jerilduric    . . 

Granville  to  Penrith    

Penrith  to  Bathnrst    

Bathurst  to  Dabbo 

Dubbo  to  Uoiirkc 

Wallerawang  to  Mudgee  . 
Blacktown  to  Richmond    . 

Gonlbum  to  Cooma 

C-ootamnndra  to  Tiundagai. 

Orange  to  Molong    

Murrunibiirrali  to  Blayney 

Sydney  to  Kiania    

HomelmHh  to  Waratah  ... 
Newcastle  to  Walliingiirni. 
Werrirt  Creek  to  Nanabii . 
IkilltK'k  iHlaud  Bram-ii    .... 

M  orjKit  li  Branch    

Honinliy  toMil.scm'h  Point. 
<.'ain])lM*lItowii  lo  (.';vih«Kmi. 
Ko^iirali  to  San.M  Sniu-i   ... 

K iania  to  Nowr.i 

LiHnion;  ti>  Murwillunilmh. 
Sydenliaiii  to  lU'linorf     .  . 

Cuhraini  t« »  <  on •  \va 

Xyn^^an  to  ( 'olwir 

< 'oittAiiiiiiiilra  lo  'IViLoni 

Molong  to  K<»rbf.s    

Ya«.«*  Tramway 

.ItirihU'i'ir  to  lU-i  i  i-.ui  ..  . 
INirkt'.**  to  CniidolMilin    . . 

Nan  ill  ui  ti»  Mrn-tf 

Nfverlin*  t<»  \V.nr«"ii     .  .. 


!•■■•• 


Length. 

Total  Cf»L 

Cort 
perMilr. 

m.  ch. 

1 
£ 

£ 

1  42i 

363,106 

237.130 

13  36i 

1,895,831 

)40.«1 

121     5^ 

2,584,259 

21.M3 

174  79i 

1,548.540 

8.M9 

79  13} 

915,115 

11.5S9 

167  35} 

969,979 

5.783 

04  54) 

409.4a5 

6J3D 

21  26^ 

609,220 

2&564 

109  27 

2,447,417 

2iM 

134    5 

1,228.427 

9.163 

225  45 

],347,5G<) 

5.ff74 

85  06 

981 .40.-1 

11.5W 

16  12 

176,487 

las^ 

130  40 

l,4a3,346 

ia7d4 

33  4oi 

27u,ons 

s,G4n 

22  60 

269,821 

11,800 

110  63 

1,080,469 

y.7a 

71  53 

!      I,953,ai2 

•j:.-257 

93  as 

,      2,040,996 

■j!«.3Sft 

392  54 

1      4,«»93.188 

1'2.71« 

96  48 

567, 4;« 

o.&:4 

1  45^ 

R9.86«» 

:.7.iri 

;<  37  .\ 

6I».H49 

17,54i 

l.S  27.1. 

r»08.S44 

44,.S> 

7  i\o 

39.201 

.\01« 

4  71 

12.111 

2.4> 

22  43.\ 

363.3  IS 

I6,llfi 

<>3  r»7 

Sx;{.lil.% 

l.^H6» 

r»    3'. 

1S7,:<2H 

37.140 

47  39 

JlMOl 

4.446 

SI  27 } 

:a»2.2n 

3,715 

38  ()9 

167.664 

4,.')14 

72  69 

387.714 

.-».MI 

2  73 

2S.339 

9.7a» 

21  6.1 

:<!»,563 

1.814 

62  60i 

117,224 

1.868 

63  10 

i:iS.MS6 

2.200 

12  ;«i 

24.669 

1.987 

Total  or  a\t  ra;.'*- 


2,(i!>l  321       :i2.."»7,S09        12,004 


Tltf  iiuiouiii  L-\iHiiil<il  .)ii  rulliii;;c-MrH*k  to  the  30t]i  June*  16M 
£4,47tl,097  ;  fur  inmhin.rv,  i:-J*»:t,fi."»l  :  tm  workshops,  £631,864 
for  fnrnftun?,  £«»,Osi  :  or  JC:».n  K:)9:I  in  all.     This  makes  the 
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ines  op«n  for  traffic,  X37,719,402,  or  an  average  of  £14,015  per 
rhe 'growth  of  the  capital  expenditure  on  open  lines  may  be, 
>elo<w: — 


YCAT. 

Capital  expended 
oil  Una  open. 

Year. 

Capita]  expended 
on  lines  open. 

1 

£ 

1865 

515,347 

1880 

29,839,107 

I860 

1,422,672 

1890 

30,555,123 

1865 

2.746,373      ; 

1891 

31,768,617 

1870 

5,566,092      1 

1892 

33,312,608 

1875 

7,245,379 

1893 

34,657,571 

188f> 

11,778,819 

1894 

a"),  855,271 

1885 

.     21,a31,276 

1895 

36,611,366 

1886 

24,071,454 

1896 

30,852, 1»4 

1887 

26.532.122 

1897 

37,360,205 

1888 

27,722,748 

1898 

37,719,402 

cost  of  the  lines  open  for  traffic  on  the  30th  June,  1S9S,  as 
stated,  was  £37,719,402.  Of  this  amount,  £90:5,565  lias 
rovided  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  of  the  colony,  and 
mR  t«>  the  amount  of  £1,902,975  have  be(in  tinally  paid  oH*, 
a  balance  of  £34,912,862  which  has  been  raised  hy  the.  issue 
sntnrea  and  other  stock.  As  will  b<^  seen  hereafter,  the  net 
i  for  the  year  ended  June,  189S,  after  paying  working  expenses, 
,412,143,  which  gave  a  return  of  3*74  per  cent,  upon  the  total 
expenditure  on  lines  open  for  traffic,  and  4*04  per  cent,  upon  the 
on  which  the  country  has  to  pay  interest.  The  so-called  reduction 
railway  debt  is  pui-ely  imaginary,  seeing  that  tlie  bulk  of  the 
ires  retired  were  renewed  out  of  fresh  loans,  and  the  sum  paid 
srenue  to  redeem  loans  was  not  furnished  by  railway  jirolits. 
>per  comparison  lietween  i-ailway  earnings  and  interest  charged 
Bed  from  the  net  earnings  of  railways  on  cost  of  construction, 
i  actual  interest  paid  by  the  State  on  outstanding  loans.  The  net 
pi  of  the  railways  represent  3-74  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  construe - 
tmt  as  llie  average  price  obtained  for  the  loans  of  the  colony 
"37  per  JBIOO  of  stock,  the  actual  earnings  of  the  railways  cannot 
SQ  at  more  than  3*60  per  cent,  while  the  interest  charged  on 
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outstanding  loans  is  3*63  per  cent.  Another  point  to  be  cnniMi 
is  that  tlie  sum  of  £1,000,000  was  authorised  by  Ftoliament  Ift. 
(^xpondcd  in  connection  with  the  improvementB  to  the  grades  on ■ 
lines,  and  the  quadrupling  of  the  suburlNin  system.  The  cost  of  A 
urgent  works  was  to  be  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  loans,  oi 
understanding  that  the  loans  should  \w  n^eenied  from  rail^'ay  rew 
at  the  rate  of  £75,000  a  year,  and  alivmly  £525,000  has  been  nomn 
n^leemed.  This  redemption  has  I)een  effected  at  the  expensed 
general  revenue,  seeing  that  in  the  yfars  when  the  redempdon 
niiule  tlieif  was  not  sufficient  niilwuy  n*venue  to  meet  working  ezpa 
and  interest,  and  there  has,  thei-efon*.  rtNilly  been  no  reduction  of  ca| 
effect e<l  by  these  payments. 

The  cost  of  railway  construction  in  tlie  principal  coimtriet  of 
world  for  wliicli  figures  are  available,  is  given  hereunder.  The  fig 
include  the  whole  expense  of  e(]uipping  th(^  lines  for  traffic,  and 
brought  down  to  the  latest  available  dates;   - 


Countrict. 


Coft 

per  Mile 

open  for 

Tratflc. 


(.'nuntrieii. 


Co«t 

per  Mi!r 

open  for 

frame. 


I  £ 

I 

United  Kingdom iiOfS-lo 

France    27,54*8 

(Jerniany    2*^317 

Switzerland    20,2n7 

\orwjiy  7,428 

Sweden   5,91  S 

Canada    11, .367 

United  States    11,020 

U.i»c  Colony  10.1(i."> 


Australasia: — 

New  South  Wales...  14,015 

Victinia    '  12,4«»4 

<^ueeni>Linil 6.S5«i 

South  An Mnilia 7,405 

WoHtern  Australia  r>.0$S 

Tasmania N,wX)2 

New  Zealand  7'*^^ 


Nkw  Lines  and  Kkvkmi:  Hi:ti'kxs. 

lln*  <'o:iti-iist  iM'twecn  the  i»n*s»'nt  (*onditi<>n  of  the  New  ^uth  W 
railways  and  thrir  liunible  bcginnini;  in   liS.'i.')  is  }\  n^iiarkaUe  nap. 
185G,  tin*  litst  yt-ar  which  can  fairly  1»*  takfii  for  purposes  of  comptii 
the  number  of  passengers  on  the  railways  wa-s  only   350,734«  « 


-'     VMU- Mtiloa  June  30.  IHdH,  tlie  number  was  23,233,206.  < 

<l*>  liiHM  grefttor.    But  llii-  toniiii}c*!  of  }^(is  carried  repreBonU  a  v 

'    l,iri;.'r  ineroase,  having  tciiivru  from  2,469  to  iiCSOiSG-l^thf  ti»l 

'  i'lc<l  to  iitMU'ly  1,.'*7.')  times  its  originnl  voluim* 

-  i)(  railway  opin-atiiinA.      For  thu  tirat  t*fn  yfurs  of  llie 

. '  vii'w  tlip  Inrgcr  purt  nf  tlip  railway  earnings  was  obtajneil 

Tigrr  trftflic.  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lirst 

ifnicHt  (■niirely  miburban.      It  was  not  until  the  hne 

'  inlains&nJop^netl  U]i  the  f&r  interior  that  tho  ]iroportionH 

Ijo  f;oo(l8  trafiii;  beeatiie  ihe  principal  souree  of  revenue  of 

_.  ^     Tliia  ohttiifie  Xn-nvn  to  lake  place  in  1867. 

■   uum|i«triaon  l>etw«"n  tin;  tmitiings  of  the  period  prior  to  18 

.    ( bo  art  rvsult  BVBry  ypar  reprenented  only  a  small  portion  o 

:•.   dill'  on  th«  oipital  ckpendrKl  in  tlie  conatructtou  of  tht  lin 

V.i'qnpnt[>eriod,  nflbrtUmatU-rforsatisfaction.     The  figiin-s  ' 

i  '^f*7  nhow  a  falling-oil'  from  those  of  the  previous  fourtj-eu 

■bould   be  borne  in  nijnd  in  comparing  these  two  yeaio 

'  Hint  T««ultH  exhibitfd  duruig  til  e  period  from  1874  to  1884. 

1(1  nv-rtgp  of  ootmidenibly  over  4  per  cent,  was  realised,  that  the 

L  1  nxwipts  wan  due  in  u  gi-eiit  mtwsure  to  the  previous  yenrn  of 

ini7  (h.-  vfiftm  ISK4  and  laK.'i  the  last  section  of  the  main  western 

I  iil;  nviT  n  diHtancc  of  112  miles  as  far  as  Bourke,  was 

I"  line  brandling  off  from  Wallerawang  was  completed  as 

-  ■,  the  length  being  85  miles.    On tlie  south-western  railway 

»■  iiraii'.li  line,  Niirmnilern  to  Jt-rilderie,  covering  a  distance  of  65 

mIm,  mu  ujM'ued  for  tralKr.     All  these  extensions  run  through 

kn«ly  *ptllnl  districts,    and    this  was  the  case  with  regard  to  : 

btwhnlr  of  the  other  173  miles  opened  during  the  two  years 

tit  total  of  412  miles   opened   for   trnffic  in   unproductive   country 

BomI  aM>rious  falling-otTin  the  proportion  of  receipts  to  expenditure 

IhnnK  tlwt  period  ended  Jane,  18ti8,  the  net  revenue  yielding  Xfte  than 

'(•■r  wilt.   OB  the  totjil  exnenditure.      Since  that  time,  despite  the 

I'liin  of  furtber  unprolitJtme  lines  to  the  system,  the  rotums  have 

ved  «t^|i  by  Ht.-p,  rising  in  the  y«nrs  1801  and  1892  to  3-.-.U  ami 

■   ■-■r  f*'ot.,  Bwi  during  the  four  years  of  depression  ended  1896  never 

'■-' :!i4i>ercent.,  while  in  1897  and  1898  returns  of  ;!-79  and 

"TO  obtained.     As  will  be  seen  farther  on,  th«  burden  of 

i<'i'^«  continues  to  t>e  heavy,  the  Iobh  on  l,'2o7  miles  (Suring 

I'd  31st  DecunilxT,    I89fi  and   1897,  being  no  le^s  than 

£:349,214  resiKftiiely  ;  but  the  expenses  of  working  are 

pOKiible.     Tlie  fact  that  the  lines  au  a  whole  have  not  in 

r  Tir-d  a  pnitit  should  occasion  no  surprise,  as  tlie  atntisticx 

nil  jMirts  of  tho  world  show  that  few  lines,  except  jierhaps 

,  iT-tum  anything  like  a  jirofit  during  the  first  few  years 

I  lag.    Iti  England  a  period  of  seven  years  has  been  allowed 

1  ities  for  a  line  to  develop  traffic  ;  and  if  such  is  the  fact 
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in  more  densely-populated  countries,  whose  reaourcet  are  more  livi 
than  is  the  case  in  New  South  Wales,  there  is  every  reMoa  in  he  « 
with  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  this  colony  have  yielded  ao  good  a 
as  they  have. 

A  glance  at  the  table  showing  t\w  net  earnings  and  the  inte 
the  capital  expended  upon  railways,  which  will  be  found  on  pa| 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  during  the  period  from  1870  to  Ibl'i 
the  length  of  new  lines  yearly  constructed  was  very  small,  being  oi 
miles  durinp;  the  whole  ])eriod  of  six  years,  or  about  19^  mi 
year,  the  railway  profits  steadily  increased  from  I'Sl  to  4*39  p« 
During  1S77  and  1878,  180  miles  of  railway  were  constructed,  ■ 
profits  immediately  declined  to  3'74  and  3*34  per  cent.  reHpei 
From  1880  to  1884  the  railways  were  extended  chiefly  to 
already  populous  and  prospenms,  viz.,  Kiverina  and  New  K 
and  the  ciMitral  districts  of  Wellington  and  Dubbo  ;  and  a: 
were  yearn  of  remarkable  prosperity,  the  luilway  protita  suffer 
tlian  usual  from  the  considerable  extension,  which  included  tl 
struction  of  the  expensive  connecting-link  joining  the  New 
Wales  railways  with  those  of  Victoria,  at  the  river  Murray. 
188*')  the  extensions  oil  the  main  lines  have,  for  the  most  par 
through  {>Hstoral  country,  such  as  the  continuation  of  the  westa 
to  Bourke,  the  northern  line  to  Jennings,  and  the  further  ext 
of  the  ]in«*H  in  the  Goulburn  district  to  the  ridi  pastoral  lai 
Monaro  ;  while  several  branch  lines  were  i.'oustructeil  tapping  im| 
agricultural  and  dairy-farming  districts,  notably  the  lines  C*uotu 
to  (jiundagai,  C(x>t;unuti(lra  to  Tonioni,  MuiTumburrah  c>i  B 
Xyn«^an  t<»  CoUir,  Culcaini  to  (.'orowa,  and  Sydney  t«)  Nowra.  ^ 
tin*  lines  iiientioned  vrt  i»avs  its  wav,  the  loss  on  si»m«t  Ix'in;;  v«*r\- 
Tli«»iH'  was  also  roust rurtL'd  an  isolutod  line,  01  miles  in  lenirtl 
Lisniore  to  Muiw  illuni1)uh,  wliich  likcwiM*  shows  a  heavy  h>.ss«in  u. 
In  souio  rasrs  the  value*  of  the  bninch  lines  will  ntjt  l>e  telt  ui 
ejitin*  system  of  wliich  thev  form  j»art  is  «:«.ijiplete<l,  or  until  tl:ey 
trunk  lin''s.  For  instance,  in  the  ciist*  of  the  (.loulburn  to  C\x»uia 
j)rojH»sal  has  Ihmmi  under  eonsidt  ration  for  continuing  thih  line 
Victorian   lK;nler,  with  a  Imtneh  line    to   Eilen,   Twofohl    IJav. 

« 

experted  that  the  <'ippKland  line  will  Im*  cxtondtjd  from  Huinii» 
the  1  Milder,  and  that   hv  the   junetion  of  these  two  lines  an  altei 

•■if 

rcmle  to  Melbourne  will  he  obtained.  In  that  case,  no  doul 
eastrrn  part  f»f  <  lippsland  would  i'ln*)  itsnatund  port  at  Ktien.  Hx| 
new  lines  ri*snlt.  in  an  inei'^-ase  of  liji'  ])eri'enta;»;e  of  working;  expe 
tlu;  <iross  I'aiiiinL's,  as  tin's*-  lini's  h:ive  ii»  lie  kept  in  full  workiii| 
and  7-epair  whilst  actually  ret  urn  in;:  in  uro^s  earnings  little  nion 
the  cost  <tf  iiiaintenane«*.  The  small  returns  on  exjM-nsivt*  incon 
branches  fin*th«'r  tend  ti»  diminish  unfitly  the  protith  of  a  r 
svsteni  takrn  as  m  whoh'  :  hut  smh  is  thf  historv  of  rdilwiiv  constl 
in  all  jKirts  of  the  world,  ami  Nrw  Soiuh  \Vah*s  is  no  exception 
general  rule. 


usrnoeiTABLB  umlh-ay  lives. 

iwiniC  CaMn  ihowB  tJii)  1ii£m  mi  uou-paj'iug  ILues  diuiug  the 
Tl   tdioulil   bi>   noted    lliat  tli«   oapitaJ   cost 
II  n|ui{Hiieiit  a*  well  tut  tionatruotiou : — 


iMfOh    Ondud  Ct«t.L 


130  40    1.4 
110  63     l,t 

»  43 

S»  (10 
167  M  I 

71  iW 

ss«s 


S     8 
1  12 


81  27 
ISSH 


IK,7S1 
1.W(I.772 
424,231 
332,702 
3,180.74* 
3afl,7B4 
201,883 

1.043,287 

717.225 
324,334 
01 6,904 
l.2l4,54tl 
l.S.IS.fMH 


43,096 
37.580 
0.474 

1.943 
IT.fflKl 

14„106 


43,«JU  I  47.S25 
40,833  ]  4S,172 
5.028'  6.16S 
3.137      2.  ISO 

Nil.    ■    8,4l« 
I  10,701  I  12,011 


7,935  1 


,20*  33,9011 
12,034  I  11,^4 
+7.518  1  S,1IB 
O.imi  I  fi.236 
2(1,704  I  27,242 


6,1178  ,  r>,8SI 
3.508  2.184 
20,183  I  20,184 
3l,78li  ■  34,1»U7 


1.SS!  M  ll'i,134,47H  I  3S3.7tlG  3(I»,707  357,093  34B,3U 


2.886 
14,721 
W.207 
fi2,81D 
28, 1. "K! 


i'l It'll,  ui  tlieir  iuiaiial  i-apfirt  for  1891  suggested'  i 
ii'ifnim  thtiiudpof  lanils.     They  mcomniiMidncI 
I  i(i«tiiin.-eof  10  mitiSion  each  siHeof  aprnposed 
•  t.  nsidi!  for  sulr,  iinil   liiilt  the  prraceiis  of  tho    ! 
0  nulwa./  capita]  ;  atkI  whnre  the  Ifind  roijuirE^ 
dpfiased  into  the  Imuils  of  pi'tvati?  inilividuftls, 
Rabine  and  fonvey  lli«  iiei-ifSHiu-y  land  fi-ce  of 
k  being  connidf^rnil   (hut  ihe  owaers  would  bo 
«  gift  of  tliB  land  hy  thp  eiihoiited  vidue  of  tlieir 
ntablisUiucnt  of  direct  milwiiy  communication 
I  nf  the  colony.      By   the  adoptinn   of  euub    n 
||faiili«irMl  that  rnilwAya  in  Kght  undulating  countiy 
t  modc-mto  onrt,  and  yield  a  fair  rwtum  wi 
mcnt,  iispecially  what  are  kuowa  as  "  Pioneer    . 
liConld  l^e  constructed  at  an  average  of  alxiut  .£1,750    I 
I  ot  brid)^ 
wjrMnn  HI  appliod  to  railways  was  first  intrmluced 
t  of  thr  CnlL-nirn  to  (_'nrowa  Hatlw«y.     Ku  (ipedftl 
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Net  Earnincjs  and  Interest  ox  Capital. 

The  net  revenue  for  tho  year  which  expired  an  the  30th  June, 
was  £1,41 2,143,  while  the  total  amount  of  capital  expended  on  fi 
operation  to  the  same  period  was  JB37,7 19,402.  Hie  net  return  < 
capital  expended  equalled  3*74  per  cent.,  which  is  0*10  par  oeoL 
the  average  interest  payable  on  the  public  debt,  and  only  0*04  pa 
below,  if  the  actual  price  received  for  stock  be  taken.  The  foU 
table  shows  the  net  earnings  and  the  interest  returned  on  the 
capital  ex])ended  on  railways,  including  the  cost  of  buth  consti 
and  equipment,  for  the  year  1855  and  subsequent 


Year. 

Net  EaniiiiK«- 

1 

IntorMton 
CapitiL 

Year. 

1 
Net  Eaminca. 

lute 

On 

1- 

percent. 

£ 

P» 

]8o5 

3,290 

0-63 

1889 

903,975 

3 

1860 

11,842 

0-83 

1690 

967,251 

a 

1865 

57,106 

2-07 

1891 

I,143,(»0 

s 

1870 

101,139 

1 

1-81 

1892 

1,193,044 

2 

1875 

[      318.474 

4-39 

1893 

1 

1,188,540 

: 

18S0 

1 

513,-J?»K 

4-35 

1894 

1 

1.221,699 

2 

1885 

716,215 

t                                                  , 

3-37 

1895 

1,31(1.615 

.1 

1SS(> 

!                           1 
007.078      : 

2-90 

1896 

1.26S,.-i29 

J 

1S87 

750,535 

2-96 

1S97 

1,41.3,.V24 

3 

1888 

7W.573 

2  85 

1«»S 

1,412.143 

3 

Two  iiM)H)rtani  facts  whirli  deinousti'aU'  thr  tiuancial  ]K.vsition 
r.iilways  :iml  iIk'  charai'tor  of  tin*  inauaj^nient  are  tho  famim 
train  mil'  aiul  prr  avi'i-:i«j;o  mile  open.  Aithniis^h  tlu*  rt^imis  no« 
ivaliseil  »annot  1»»>  oomimn'il  with  those  of  1875,  when  tho  net  SI 
]vr  train  mile  tell  little  short  of  52(1.,  and  |M^r  mile  open  £7^ 
pivsent  rarninijs  aiv  in  t»vi'rv  way  eneoiiniirin^.  Under  tlie  I 
of  the  Conniiissionci-s  the  net  rrturn  prr  train  mile  lias  incrnaw 
-7*4d.  to  lOrMl..  v-Jr  \^"2  per  cent.:  while  |wrmileof  line  open  Cm 
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dvanoe  has  been  from  £374  to  £531*1,  or  42*0  per  cent. 
ring  table  givee  details  of  the  net  earnings  since  1860  : — 


539 
The 


Y< 


1800 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 


N«C  EuniDiri  per- 


il. 
15*9 
28-3 
26-9 
51*9 
38-0 
25-9 
24-7 
27-8 
27-4 
28-4 


MUeOpen. 


£ 
180*5 

307-4 
774-8 
6531 
430-6 
372-6 
387-7 
374-0 
424*7 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Net  EarniogB  per — 


Trsin 
Mile. 


d. 

29  0 
32-6 
34-3 
38  0 
40-9 
41-4 
39-5 
41-7 
40-6 


Milo  Open. 


£ 
444-3 
523-8 
546-6 
r)l3-2 
503-3 
520-9 
.lOl  -2 
549  0 

531-1 


Passenger  Tkaffjc. 


e  uunilier  of  journeys  made  by  each  person  in  the  colony  now 
kges  17-G  per  annum,  as  against  7-5  in  1880  and  1-6  in  1870.  The 
ase  has  been  exceedingly  rapid  as  well  sm  fairly  uniform,  as  will  bo 
from  the  f (lowing  table  : — 


Y«ar. 


Number  of 

Journeys 


1855    1 

0*4 

1860 

1-6 

1865 

1*9 

1870 

1*6 

1875 

2-3 

1880 

7-5 

1885 

14-6 

1886 

15-4 

1887    ' 

14-4 

1888 

1 

14-9 

Year. 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
I8UK 


Numlier  of 
Journeys. 


15-3 
15-8 
17-0 
171 
16-6 
15-7 
15-S 
16-3 
17-2 
17-G 


m  figures  just  givon  include  journeys  of  season  ticki^t-holdors : 
ding  this  traffic,  tlie  number  of  journeys  ])er  head  would  be  al>out 
Tbe  avenge  number  of  journeys  miide  by  the  inhabitants  of 
[Jnited  Kingdom  is  25-9,  and  of  West<M'n  Australia  and  Victoria. 
and  36*6  respectively — ^tigures  which  largely  exceed  those  of  any 
'  po|Nd«tioii.  The  averages  of  some  of  the  other  impoi*tant  countrios 
loAaiueB  are : — ^Bdgium,  17*6  ;  France,  9*4  ;  Germany,  11-3;  Unite<i 
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Stat#;s,  7-3  ;  Austria-Hungary,  3*9  ;  Norway,  3'H  ;  Sweden.  ' 
Hmtzerland,  16*7  ;  Netherlands,  5*5  ;  Spain,  1*9  ;  South  Austrmlia.1 
Queensland,  5*7 ;  New  Zealand,  6*4 ;  and  Tasmania,  3*5.  Hie  I 
number  of  journeys  made  by  passengers,  including  seaaon  ticket-Lol 
the  revenue  received  from  the  coaching  traffic,  and  the  average  rec 
per  journey,  are  shown  in  the  next  table,  which  should  lie  rei 
conjunction  with  that  just  j:^ven  :   - 


Year. 

PMwentror 
Journoyv. 

Reoeipto 

from  CkMicfatnc 

Tnmc 

Averaire 

RaceiptopcT 

JourDe>. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1855 

98,846 

9,003 

22-08 

1860 

551,044 

46,428 

19-79 

1865 

751,587 

9-2,084 

29-09 

1870 

776,707 

117,854 

36*42 

1875 

1,288,225 

205,941 

33-37 

1880 

5.440,138 

390,140 

17-21 

18a5 

13,506,346 

830,904 

14-7« 

1886 

14,881,604 

849,253 

13-70 

1887 

14,451,303 

850,499 

14*12 

1888 

15,174,115 

918,975 

14-.VI 

1889 

16,086,223 

1,025,601 

15-3U 

1890 

17,071,945 

1,059,701 

14-9(» 

1891 

19,037,760 

1,177,037 

14-84 

1892 

19,918,016 

1,189,231 

14-33 

1893 

19,932.703 

1,115,042 

13-43 

1894 

19,265,732 

1,047,029 

1304 

1895 

19,725,418 

1,022,901 

12-4.1 

1896 

.   *J  1,005, 048 

1,043.922 

11-9.-1 

1897 

*22,r)72,924 

1,098.696 

11-6:? 

189S 

23,233,206 

1,1*26.257 

lliK^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  1897  and  1898  show  far  larger  numbers  nf  p* 
jCj(T  journeys  than  prccedinfj  y(^ai-s,  but  less  Ratisfact<fty  n*8ults  ii 
way  of  average  receipts  per  journey.  This  does  not  sc»  much  ari.ie 
curtailment  of  long-distance  travelling  as  from  the  change  of  a 
bodv  of  travellei"s  from  first  to  second  chuss — a  result  due  to  diniin: 
means,  and  doul)tl(\ss  to  some  extent  to  the  more  comfortable  can- 
now  pi-ovidctl  for  second-class  passengei-s.  A  return  to  pros^n 
times  should  show  an  incicase  in  tii-st-clasR  travellers,  but  it  frwju^ 
happens  that  the  removal  of  the  original  impelling  cause  is  not  foil* 
by  a  return  to  pre  vie  ms  habits,  so  that  the  i*ailways  may  n«»t  altogi 
recover  the  revenue  lost  by  the  <'hange  on  the  |>art  o{  the  tra%-e 
public.  In  I8ys  tho  i-ecei|)ts  from  iirst-class  passengers,  incl 
of  season  tickets,  amounted  to  £.*^08.8!>3,  and  from  sec-ond-class  pa 
gers,  .£621,837,  showing  an  increase  on  the  previous  vearof  £'2fiAl 
£19,431  respectively. 

The  traffic  on  the  suburban  lines,  which  comprise  only  difltanon  ^ 
22  miles  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  Liverpool  and  Morpeth  indndM 
enormously  increased  of  late  years.     In  the  following  table  a  oompi 
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ituted  between  the  traffic  for  the  years  ended  30th  June,  1888, 
aiid  1898  :— 


Sabarb«n  TMHc. 


1S88. 


r  of  ordinary  DMsengcra  

workmen  8  journeys 

season  ticket   holders*   jour- 
neys     


7,413,868 
1,738,284 

3,227,760 


[  passenger  journeys 12,379,912 


r  of  miles  travelled    I    70,172,793 

e  mileage  per  passenger    5'67 


1897. 


t  received  from  passengers  £186,393  .       £264,392 


e  receipts  per  mile,  per  passenger 


IdOS. 


11,323,539  I    11.392,304 
4,000,248  ;      4,293,168 

4,827,560        4,973,572 


20,151,347  i  20,659,044 


115,059,631  I  118,653,210 
5-71       5-74 


0'64d. 


0-55d., 


£261,333 
0-53il. 


average  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  per  head  of  jiopulation 
ceil  very  rapidly  until  1891,  when  the  amount  stood  at  20s.  1  l-Sd., 
it  lOs.  Sod.  in  1880,  and  48.  9-7d.  in  1870.  This  was  not  due 
ch  to  the  increased  distance  travelled  by  passengers  as  to  the  fact 
he  railway  mileage  increased  at  a  greater  mte  than  the  population, 
ng  the  public  to  indulge  in  a  larger  measure  of  i^aihvay  travelling, 
onlance  with  the  well-established  rule  that  the  more  the  facilities 
Lvelling  anf  extend<Ml  the  greater  will  be  the  traffic.  Since  1891  the 
{f*  has  lessened  and  now  stands  at  16s.  0'3d.  In  this  conn(,'ction 
y  l^  interesting  to  note  that  the  fares  charged  on  the  suburban 
over  which  the  majority  of  pas-sengera  travel,  are  very  much  less 
th  clashes  of  travellers  tlian  the  English  i-ates,  although  the  cost  of 
Dg  is  very  much  higher.  The  receipts  from  ]>asseng(;r  traffic  on 
iburban  lines  per  head  of  the  population  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
r  figures : — 


Yeu-. 


Amount  per  head. 


Year. 


Amount  \yer  head. 


I 


iseo 

1885 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


s. 

d. 

2 

7-8 

4 

7-8 

4 

9-7 

i 

10-2 

10 

8-5 

17 

111 

17 

6-2 

16 

111 

18 

0-2 

19 

6-2 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


8. 

19 
20 
20 
18 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 


d. 
71 

lis 

41) 
7-4 
1-4 
4-2 
41 
11-2 
5  3 
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The  wei^t  of  goods  «nd  live  sfeodc  ouried  per  hmi  i 
New  South  Wales  oompMres  fisvoinmU^  witt  tfcsfc  ef 
wiMie  railways  have  long  beoa  estabinlied.    VbaiMpli 
1860  and  sobseqaent  periods  was : — 


1860 

0-2 

1866   { 

!■« 

1870 

1-6 

1876 

2-9 

1880 

2-4 

1885 

3-5 

1886  *  ; 

8-8 

1887   i 

8*8 

1888 

3-3 

1889 

3-3 

1 
1 

18M 


1817 


r: 

n 

M 

ti 


The  largest  amount  of  tonnage  per  inhabitant  is  carrifri  d 
States,  where  it  averages  10-5 ;  and  the  United  Kinpfdn 
with  9-4  tons.  The  relative  position  of  New  South  Walft 
from  the  next  table,  which  shows  the  tonnage  of  merdunidi 
Jieiid  of  population  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  > 

Tom.    I 

Unitctl  States  10*5 

United  Kiugdom 9*4 

Belgium 8"3 

CJcnnaiiy 4*7 

Canada 4*9 

Switzerland  4*2 

Austria- Hungary    3*3 

Sweden 3*0 

France  2*7 

Nctherlimds 2*2 

Nom'av 0*9 


Portagia 
Jmpmn    .. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qnfwmsland  

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Anstialia 


NewZsalsad 
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following  figures,  which  extend  as  far  l)aGk  as  the  first  opening 
lines,  show  how  pr^atly  the  goods  traffic  haK  expanded,  enpecially 


It  veftn: — 


Tf*r. 


Taom^reof 
Ooodbtaiwl 
Livestock. 


EaniinfB. 


Year. 


Tonnoire  of  ■ 

Ooods  and   [    EarniiiK^i- 

LiveSlnck.  I 


18&5 
I860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
I8H6 
1887 
1H88 


140 

55,394 

416,707 

766.523 

1,171,354 

1,712,971 

3,273,0(M 

3,218,582 

3,339,253 

3,399.772 


£ 

156 

16,841 

73,048 

189,288 

408,707 

770,868 

1,343,464 

1,310,817 

1,357,796 

1,376,149 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


3,485,839 
3,788,950 
3,802,849 
4,296,713 
3,773,843 
3,493,919 
4,075,093 
3,953,575 
4,5(i7,041 
4,630,564 


£ 
1,512,876 
1,573,2J>5 
1,797,384 
1,918,060 
1,812,014 
1,766,512 
1,855,303 
l,776,4ft-» 
l,9]6,04f) 
1,9<  10,491 


s  iinfortiumtely  impossible  to  subdivide  .  the  toniiagt^  of  goods 
vr  8t<ick  given  for  1897-S  into  anything  approaching  .*i  generiil 
cation,  but  tliLs  can  l>e  done  for  the  year  which  close<hvith  Deccnibor, 

In  the  subjoined  statement,  which  relates  to  the  yoiir  in  (pu^ition, 
*  found  particulars  of  the  tonnage  under  eight  bi-oad  ohisses,  tin* 
e  (iistaiK*e  goods  of  each  class  were  carried,  and  the  average 
gs  per  ton  jier  mile.  This  last  figure,  however,  does  not  include 
minal  charges,  which  would  probably  increase  the  revenue  i»er  ton 
!e  bv  about  -OOd.,  or  from  l*44d.  to  l-64d.     The  ''Miscellaneous 

cbiss  "  ctimprises  timber,  lime,  nianun.\s,  fruit,  vegetables,  hich's, 
f)  leaf,  Viricks,  ;^ravel,  drain-pipes,  and  tniific  of  a  similar  nature. 


tirwriiit um  i>f  Tmtflr. 


Tons  farricil. 


Avemjre 

nnmbcr  of 

inilrM  each 

ton  of  trafflc 

is  carried. 


Kaminuv 

|>cr  ton  ]K-r 

mile. 


2,873,737          1542  !  0-62d. 

orl 187,299  .       2«)-59  ,  0-84<l. 

flour,  et^- 258,550  j      154-3«>  0-61d. 

traw,  and  chaflf  105,150        168-99  .  0-39d. 

laneons  and  *' A  "*  chisB '         316,648'       7472  '  0-9M. 

100,003  I     273-32  !  2-27d. 

tock    I         177,448  '     26817  l-64a. 

»ergocnb«  '         543,108        124-96  2-2rxl. 

I . ■ 

4,561,94;$          59-93  I '38(1. 

Tenuinal  charges   '  ()-20<l. 

Total 4,561,943         59-93  ;  I -5><«l. 


W  ttatement  which  is  given  below  shows  the  receipts  for  carryin  . 
hmu  mile  along  the  lines  of  the  colonv.     The  information  rejicln^s 
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back  to  1872,  when  the  charge  was  3'6d.,  whOe  after  an  intanril 
twenty-three  years  it  had  fallen  to  1  '6d.  The  decrease,  howevor,  ■ 
some  extent  more  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  a  ■ 
(extensive  development  of  the  mineral  trade  than  of  the  carriage  of  gen 
merchandise  ;  but  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  soon 
will  be  found  that  the  benefit  to  the  general  producer  and  oonsnmff 
been  very  substantial : — 


1872  

1873  

3-6d. 

3-3d. 

1884  

1883  

1886  

1887  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1893  

1897  

...  1-M. 
...  lUd. 

1874  

1873  

3-Od. 

31d. 

...  !«. 
...  l-8d. 

1876  

2-8d. 

...  IHd. 

1877  

2-7d. 

...  l-8d. 

1878  

1879  

2-4d. 

2-341. 

...  l-8d. 
...  l-8d. 

1880  

1881  

1882  

1883  

2-3a. 

2-3d. 

21d. 

2-0(1. 

...  i-ad. 
...  1*1. 

...  l-6d. 

The  tigurcs  just  given  Hhould  not  be  too  strongly  relied  upoi 
compjiring  one  year  with  another ;  but  they  may  safely  be  takei 
indicating  ge]i(.'rally  tho  lessened  cost  of  carriage  to  persons  foru'sr 
goods  by  rail.  The  reiluction  is  most  noticeable  in  regard  to  agricult 
produce  and  live  stock. 

During  th*^  year  ended  .30th  Juno,  189."),  some  important  rwluct 
wore  made  in  the  i-atesfor  the  conv(^yance  of  g<iods  and  live  st4K*k. 
rate's  for  (.'attlo  w<M"e  lowered  to  tho  soalo  of  charges  applicable  to  sli 
this  Ix^ing  praotically  a  reduction  of  20  jmm*  cent.  In  March,  a  pn 
revision  of  tht^  gocnls  classilication  Wivs  nnulo,  by  which  many  ari 
wtTo  ])lacr(l  in  lower  classes.  Tho  rates  for  iroid  in  the  S^•^^■-l 
district,  and  from  the  western  mines  to  Svdnov  and  district,  w»iv 
slijLjIitlv  r<*duc«*(l.  By  a  revision  of  tho  wool  tariff,  the  an«ini:ili 
cliar-^ing  liigluT  rates  from  stations  nearer  to  iSydney  and  Nt-wt-a 
than  from  othors  at  longer  distances  on  the  sjime  lino,  but  wl 
are  atlrctod  by  the  int<'rior  river  and  other  com|>etition,  was  eiiti: 
roniovod.  In  April,  ISDG,  a  gonoral  ivchissifiration  of  goiNis  canie  i 
force,  by  which  a  largr  number  of  articles  were  reduced  in  k) 
classes.  Further  reductions  were  made  at  the  .same  time  in  the  n 
for  the  carriage  of  ai;ricultural  produce  over  long  distances.  The  r 
for  agricultural  implements  forwarded  in  Ti-ton  truck  loacU  i 
ivductMl  by  T)!)  {mm-  cent,  and  for  small  <'onsignments  by  20  y^ve 
To  assist  the  mining  industry,  the  rates  for  explosives  and  mil 
machinery  ^\ere  also  nMlucod,  the  latter  by  ."iO  ix*r  cent. 

The  introdui'tion  of  ** Starving  stock  rates''  on  the  Govema 
Railways  became  neceasary  hist  year  on  account  of  the  disastrous  ci 
of  the  drought.  These  rates  permitted  a  reduction  of  50  per  C 
on  the  ordinary  charges  from  the  drought-stricken  district!  to  pi 
where  feed  and  water  were  obtainable.     Stock  of  which  a  fcxoea 
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liable  by  I'easou  of  the  necessity  for  removal  to  another  district  for 
w«re  treated  in  like  manner.  Where  travelling  stock  routes  could 
)e  used,  and  store  stork  ref|uin>d  transit  by  railway,  a  reduction 
»  per  cent,  on  usual  rates  was  allowed  on  carriage  for  (iistances  not 
ban  100  mile«i.  A  similar  reduction  in  the  t'rei<^ht  nf  fodder  for 
ini;  sux'k  was  also  made. 

I'  rtvt'nne  from  L;<KxlK<*ind  liv<^  stock  traffic  perheadof  ]»(i|iulatioii  r«rso 
ly  fii>m  the  openinir  of  the  lin^H  until  the  year  Ic>»"^'»,  when  it  stoinl 
-;.  4d.,  at  which  tipun'  it  remained  in  18S1.  The  unfavoiirabh'  simsoms 
•ienc^Hl  durin*:;  the  suhse<|urnt  years  jjreatly  allec^teil  tije  iralhc,  and 
vv«nue  in  l^^t8  had  fallen  to  27».  p<^r  inhabitant.  For  a  nunil>er 
irs  ;tfterwanlH  there  was  a  steatly  increase,  and  in  li^92  the  amount 
at  '.\'2s.  lid.  -  tho  highest  li^un^vet  attained;  in  iStU  this  had 
asi'd  to  l'.*^s.  ln«l.,  but  in  lSl»r»  the  amount  n>s(^  to  l^Us.  7d.  in 
.  lAvin^  ehietiv  t<i  ihi*  dinnnishcHl  wool  trallic  ami  partlv  also 
■  •  Ni\\fa-.tlr  strike,  the  amount  tell  to  i*7s.  lOd.  :  in  ls^>7  tli«' 
till  r<ise  r<»  •J'J^.  7d.  :  but  the  etleet  of  the  drou;;ht  was  notii-eabh* 
*'.*S.  when  the  av«"ra«re  i>«t  hea<l  dnippwl  to  L'-Ss.  Sd.  The  results 
*«il  must  U»  itfi'anii'il  as  ven*  sat isf actor v,  r.siM*cialiv  in  fac«*  or  the 
r.il  P-«luction  in  the  freights  :    - 


Vi.\»r. 

AllKlllllt. 

W'iiT. 

Aiiiuuni. 

£   «.    d. 

t;  s.   .1. 

]Nlill 

0   0  ]i\s 

189(i 

1      9     1 1) 

J^Mm 

0    ,{    7« 

1801 

1  1-j    o-."» 

IS70 

0    7    8-7 

18ih2 

1    IJ   11 M> 

1 87.'> 

0  IS  11 -s 

iso;i 

1  10    :m 

1H80 

I     1     1-9 

1894 

I     S  lOli 

liWCi 

1     8  11-7 

1895 

1     t»    7  s 

18.*)<i 

1     7    0.') 

I8!X> 

1      7     9t> 

IS{i7 

I     7    0-3 

1897 

1     9    71 

lass 

1    6  n-7 

1898 

1      S     .S(J 

1S89 

18    9-4 

le  rolling  stock  of  the  Nnw  South  Wales  railways,  on  the  :?Uth 
\  l^SOS,  cousisttxl  of  494  engines,  419  tenders,  l.O'^O  coaching  sto<'k, 
)  go<jds  vtrhicles,  and  1,041  stock  fordcrjHirtmental  use  only,  making 
ImI  of  lJ,4<i3  stock.  Tliese  iigun\s  re])reseiit  an  increase  of  21 
ling  stock,  but  a  decn*ase  of  8  h>comotiv<'s,  and  I  tender,  7  depart - 
tal  .*»tock,  aud  26  merchandise  stiK-k,  from  tht*  tigur«'s  for  tin* 
ions  year.  Despite  these  df.»civase«,  bowev(»r,  th«»  total  trattion 
•r  and  carn'ing  capacity  have  lM«en  iiien»as<'d.  The  number  "if 
ae  niilesi  run  was  ll,9(i8,461,  while  the  train  miles  numbcn-d  only 
3,338.  The  fitting  of  the  goods  stock  with  the  Wi'^tinghousr 
c-acting  freight  brake  appliances  was  almost  completed  in  1M)7<^, 
much  progress  was  made  with  the  work  of  interlocking  f>f  points 
signala. 
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During  the  year  ended  June,  1898,  the  wages  paid  by  the  lU 
Department  amounteil  to  £l,113,t90  as  against  £1,092,511  i: 
previous  year.  Of  the  former  sum,  the  Maintenance  Branch 
£364,656,  and  the  Locomotive  Branch  £502,279,  while  the  1 
Branch  absorbed  £246,255.  Additions  to  stations,  buildings,  etc 
rolling  stock  and  additional  appliances,  including coutinuoas  brakei 
£103,183,  which  was  charged  to  capital  account. 

Compensation  for  personal  injury  was  paid  during  the  twelve  n 
to  the  amount  of  £1,250,  and  for  damage  to  and  loss  of  goods,  £\ 
The  maximum  amount  i-ecovemble  from  the  Railway  Commission 
connection  with  iiijurieK  sustained  by  any  one  person  has  been  li 
by  the  Government  Rtiilwa^'s  Compensation  Act,  1896,  to  £2,00C 

The  cost  of  fuel  is,  naturally,  a  lai^e  item  in  the  railway  aco 
For  the  last  working  year  tlie  expenditure  on  coal,  coke,  and 
totalled  £70,771.  The  coal  consumed  on  the  locomotives  aiiioun 
295,107  tons,  or  an  average  of  '50  cwt.  per  engine  mile. 

There  were  altogether  10,574  persons  employed  on  the  railws 
the  30th  June,  1898,  of  which  number  1,213  comprised  thesalariei 
and  9,361  wen;  on  wages.  For  the  previous  year  the  total  nunibi 
10,357,  of  whom  1,220  wen^  on  salary  and  9,137  on  wages. 

The  management  of  tlie  State  railways  of  New  South  Wales  i 
the  hands  of  a  single  CoinmisKioner,  under  the  Secretary  for  ] 
Work.H,  up  to  the  month  of  October,  1888.  At  that  date  the  j« 
was  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  aii 
actual  administration  of  tlie  i*ailways  was  entrusted  to  three  Co 
sioncrs,  to  whom  wen?  i^ivon  very  «*xt»»n8ive  powers,  amounting  i 
to  almost  independent  control.  Tlie  change  was  maile  with  tlie 
of  securing  economic  management  (»f  the  linens,  fn»e  from  \*o 
i  ut  erf  ^Tc  lice. 

PiMV.MK  Uailwav  Links. 

Ill  Xcw  South  WaU's  the  cstaMisluMl  policy  has  hitherto  bt-rn  u 
the  railways  under  State  iiiiinageinent  and  control,  and  at  the  |»i 
time  there  are  only  four  ])rivjit«'  lines  in  operation,  with  the  exti 
■of  short  lines  to  connect  eoal-niines  with  the  main  railways,  etc. 
Parliament  granttul  permission  to  a  company  to  construct  a  line 
Oeniliquin,  in  the  centre  of  the  Hiverina  district,  to  Moama,  o 
Murrav,  where  it.  meets  the  railwav  svstem  of  Victoria.  A  consid 
proportion  of  the  wool  and  other  produce  of  Riverina  reacht 
.Meli)0urne  market  by  this  route.  The  line,  which  was  op«»ned  i 
year  ls70,  is  4.')  miles  in  Imj^th,  and  was  constructeil  under  a  i 
Act  of  Parliament,  assent«'(l  to  on  the  3nl  Maix-h,  1874.  Thf 
requiietl  was  ^^ranted  i»y  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  right 
reserved  for  the  j)urchase  of  the  line  at  any  time  after  twenty-one 
from  the  passing  of  tin-  Act.  The  total  capital  ex]»ended  ia  X16 
£40,000  of  which  was  rais«-d  l>v  di^KMitures — £30,500  now  outstaiMl 
and  then*  is  a  i-eserve  fun«l  of  £11,1x7.     The  dividends  fomiefl 
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^?ed  10  per  cent,  but  the  latest  dividend  declared  was  ut  thf  :\it(* 
per  cent,  per  annum.  During  tlie  year  1888  a  line,  35  milos  04 
s  in  length,  was  laid  down  from  the  Barrier  silver  mines,  Silverton, 
Broken  Hill  to  the  South  Australian  bonier.  Th«  total  capital 
ided  is  £345,589,  of  which  £80,000  was  raised  by  de]»enturt\s,  and 
its  a  reserve  fund  of  £40,000.  TIk?  line  since  its  inception  Ims 
large  support.  In  1891  the  large  dividend  of  70  per  cent,  wms 
red.  The  latest  dividend  declared  was  at  the  lute  of  40  per  cent. 
aid-up  capital.  A  short  line  connects  Clyde  with  the  Roseliill 
course,  and  another  joins  Liverpool  with  the  Warwick  Farm  Kaer- 
le.  The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  theses  lines  dnrini; 
ear  1897  :— 


Name. 

Lti 

1 

ne. 

1 

1, 

Total  Capital 
Expended. 

Reserve  Fund. 

SI 

'4 

2   . 

£0 

6 

X 

1 

T 

f 

m.  ch.  ft  in. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

No. 

tons. 

No. 

No. 

|uiii  and  Mooinx 

45    0    Ti    .S 

162.672 

14.187 

3(),r.oo 

11,821 

i7,?h;;j 

l:*.::,2.sO 

(i<».4':r. 

m 

a5  M '  »  0   :M5,r>89 

40.000 

Nil. 

47,571) 

riis.jCHi 

7«.»,!»1« 

1::7.:m7 

to  RosehiU 

S    0    4    8A     4JJ,U(M) 

Nil. 

Nil. 

lf>,im 

1,701 

r.:.l 

•JJ'» 

ck  Farm 

0  00 .  4    8j       6,:(N) 

1 

, 

i-2,;n4 

Nil. 

.'.:.s 

]('• 

le  Deniliquin  and  Moama  Company  possesses  4  locomotives,  (I 
»nger  ciirriages,  and  63  goods  carriages  and  vans  ;  and  thf*  SilvtTtou 
pany  has  15  locomotives,  1(»  j)assengc»r  carriages,  and  C^O  ^roods 
:le«.  On  the  llosehill  and  Warwick  Farm  lines  ( iovt* nnneiit  rolliii;,'- 
:  is  useil. 

athority  was  obtained  during  1893  for  the  construction  of  two 
ite  lines,  namely,  from  Monindie  to  Broken  Hill,  in  the  Wcstirn 
ict,  and  from  Rasehill  to  Dural  (Simpson's),  in  the  Parramatia 
ict-  Tliree  miles  28  chains  of  the  latter  line  have  been  ccnstriKted. 
not  yet  opene<l  for  traffic. 

Railway  ArciDKNTs. 

le  railways  of  the  colony  have  1m 'en  as  free  from  aeeiih-nis  ui  w 
los character  as  the  lines  of  mast  otiier  countries,  in  order  to  obtMiu 
nmon  basisof  comi>arison  it  is  usual  totind  the  proportion  whieh  thf 
ber  of  persons  killed  or  injureil  b(*ars  to  the  total  passengens  erin  iul. 
■e  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two,  for  it  i^ 
9118  that  accidents  mav  occur  on  lines  chiellv  devoted  to  ^ouds  traMii . 
a  more  reasonable  basis  would  be  tlie  accident.^  to  ])asscn«:ii-soii!y 
wred  vrith  the  number  of  jmssengers  carried.  The  data  from  wliich 
a  comparison  could  be  made  are  wanting  for  some  countries  :  ::.'^ 
iS  the  figures  can  be  given,  however,  they  are  shown  in  th<'  follow  in:, 
\^  which  exhibits  the  number  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  ]ier 
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million  persons  carried.     The  figures  are  bronght  down  to  the  \ 
possible  dates  : — 


Countriei*. 


Aoddorts  per  million 
pusengvn  carried 

Killed.    !  Injured. 


Germany    I  O'l 

Austria-Himguiy 0*1 

Belgium 0*1 

Sweilen 0*1 

France    '  0-*2 

Italy    ,  01 

Norway  0*1 

Holland '  Nil. 

Switzcrlaml   0"2 


( 


0-4 
1-2 
1-8 
0*2 
0-7 
2-S 
Nil. 
0-9 
0-9 


Countries. 


Russia  in  Europe    .. 
United  Kingdom    ., 

Spain    

Japan   

Tanada 

New  Soutli  Wales.. 

Victoria   , 

South  Australia ' 

New  Zealand  


Aocidciit*  JKt 
KOled.    '  b 


0-6 

01 

0-S 

01 

0-4 

01 

0-02 

0-3 

0-9 


Tlie  al)ov('  inoclr  of  comparison  is  not,  liowovt»r,  a  jK'rfLvt  one 
question  of  lli<?  distance  tni veiled  by  each  jiassenger  is  an  iiiij> 
element  of  the.  risk  run,  and  is  omitted  from  considenition.  If  thi; 
made  a  factor  of  the  comitanitive  statement,  it  would  proluibly  !«• 
tliat  the  risk  uf  each  titivoller  bv  rail  would  sliow  less  variatimi  i 
(iitTerent  countries  than  would  sei^m  to  be  the  case  from  the  tigun 
given. 

Th(?  persons  meeting  with  accidents  on  mil  way  lines  may  1*  gi' 
under  threes  heads- -juisstMigei's,  employ«'<'s,  and  trespiussers  :  an 
accidents  themselvt»s  may  l>e  classified  into  those  arising  from  • 
lu'yond  tlje  control  of  the  ])ersnn  injured,  and  those  due  to  misi-o 
or  want  of  cautirui.  Adopting  thesi*  cla.ssitieations.  the  accidents  c 
New  South  Wales  (ioverniiirnt  Kailways  during  th«*  yeiir  t-udf 
:^)Oth  June,  ISDS.  wi'ii-  as  follow  : 


At'ciili-nt':  :iii»ii:L 


l*;iHM'in<k.'r-'.  i;mpli>\f««..         Tr(.xi>:ibMii>,  cic.  Tou 

Killc't.     InjumJ.    KilUni.  '  Injiin-ti.  j  Killiti.     Injuntl.    Killeii.    I 


Fiom  causes  lu-youd 
their  roiitrol 

'J'liroiigh  inisi'<nuUict 
or  want  ol  caution.  . 


'J'otal 


•I 
•I 


Mi 


•> 


\) 


71 


•t 


17 
17 


.■»- 


b         29 


The  H'tunisof  Hn-  r;iilwavsi»f  th«'  riiitrtl  Kinirdom  show  that  d 
the  year  \^^M  th<-  iiuin])er  of  jmtsous  kilh'd  was  l.l*);"),  and  of  pi 
injured,  ♦»,  H)i>.  Th*'  passt-n^^ers  kill<Ml  and  injunil  nuuiU^red  IS 
1,G.'J9  resjH'ttivi»ly,  in-  01  and  1  G  p»'r  million  pa.ssengtM>  carried 
railway  eniplovir^  wrif  killi-d.  and  \A'1\^  wt'ir  injunsi  ;  there  wei 
cases  of  suiri«Ic  :  and  th«i  other  immmhis  killed  and  iiijureil  wen 
passers  and  ptTsoriN  wlio  wrre  erosvini;  the  lines. 
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1  I  ho  following  stntement    particulai's   re<Taixlin;<  accidents  on  the 
iTiiinent  KailwAVs  of  New  Sinith  Wjiles  an'  given  for  ton  years  : — 

K;iSMii.!rfni.  Kuiiiloyeos.  Trw|>ast«oM,  Tftt;il. 

Vt-ar  finii^l  ; 

;i»»T  h  J niji". 

<  Killed.    Injured  Kiliul.    Injured;  Kiilcil.    Injured  kiilcti.  Ilnjtintl 


IS.S9 

3 

1 

38 

IG 

1 

27 

12 

0 

74 

IS!H> 

<) 

ri3 

22 

1U3 

27 

20 

.'i.") 

17<; 

iHfll 

« 

42  . 

32 

114 

21 

14 

m  i 

170 

ISO-i 

17 

RH  1 

2(> 

103 

i 

4 

r>o  ■ 

22S 

IH93 

i 

47 

10 

87 

U 

') 

2S 

131) 

1N«»4 

s 

33  1 

i 

03 

13 

IS 

'      2s  ' 

144 

IK!».-. 

lij 

17 

70 

0 

13 

1      ^'- 

1(>0 

imn; 

r> 

27 

\) 

83 

11 

s 

'       2.1 

lis 

I><fl7 

»i 

.>o 

s 

7s 

15 

i 

2:> 

i;r» 

IWIS 

ii 

33  ' 

I» 

73 

17 

() 

2U 

112 

T.»tal     74       4oS  .     I^O       Sfll        143        107       373  "  l,r.<; 


I*  tramways,  like  the  railways,  arotho  proi^Tty  of  tin*  (iovernniont, 
in-  iincU'r  thn  control  of  tho  ConiinisKionci*s  for  lluilways.  There 
in  June,  IJ^DK  tive  distinct  systems  of  tnimway>  in  operation, 
itin^  of  the  Meti*opolit^'Ui  and  the  Ashtield  to  Knlieid  lines, 
iriiit;loK»*tlior42  miles  23  chains  ;  the  North  Shore  caliletnnnwjiv, 
e  .*»1  chains  :  ihe  North  Shoi-e  electric  lines,  (I  miles  7.'M"iiains  :  th«' 
-Mr*M»t  to  Ocean -sti-eet  cahh-  traniwav,  2  miles  '.)'2  cluiins  ;  ami  th*' 
sistie  to  Piattsliur*;  Tramway  (ineludin*^  Merew<>tiiei'  and  Tithes 
sections),  12  niih*s  I  chain  :  jrivinij  a  total  of  <>.")  milr;  i*  ehains  of 
in  UM'. 

e  metropoIitAn  ti*amways  may  fairly  1»»*  rof^arded  as  si  root  niil- 
,  and  they  are  worked  hy  locomotives  of  a  s|H.*cial  construction. 
We  tnimway  was  inauf;nratr>d  at  North  Sydni'V  some  years  a«^o  ; 
L  line  of  a  simihir  class,  extendinj;  from  the  heart  of  Svtlnev  to  the 
rJ)  of  Woollahra,  via  Wdlinm-.street,  was  com])leted  in  ISOl,  ami 
Mci  iiH  th«'  19th  Septeml)er  in  that  year.  The  eleetrie  systi'in  has  not 
>een  introdueefl  into  the  city,  but  for  some  years  has  iMfii  in  opera 
at  North  Sydney,  wlien*  eh*ctrical  tramways  connect  Willouj^hbv 
Mo^nian  with  the  tenninns  of  the  cable  tramway.  Tin*  electrical 
m  liaK  nl8o  Ijeeii  bn>u<;ht  into  o)x*ration  in  an  extension  (»f 
sable  tram  at  Woollahra  to  Hi»si«  I  Jay.  An  Act  wjis  passed 
■^96  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  traniwav  frojii  Cinulai' 
',  along  Cieorpe-sti-ef^  to  the  Kedfern  Railway  Station  and  to 
Mipulons  district  of  Pyrmont.  This  line,  known  a**  tin'  (Jeortre- 
t— Hairis-fitreet  tramwav.  is  a  double  track,  anrl  mea'<un'*^  in 
h  3  miles  20  chains.     It  will   1k»  opened  at  an  early  date.       A 
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sclKiiiie  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  steain  tramwayg 
iiu;troix)litan  district  into  an  electrical  system  has  been  adopti 
]»n>visiou  for  tlie  electiical  power  required  has  been  made  at  tl 
Nvorks  at  Ultimo,  now  approaching  completion.  A  vote  of  £1 
lias  already  been  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  com 
iirid  the  Railway  Commissioners  are  now  making  all  necessary  p 
tioiis  for  the  change.  Within  the  next  few  years  it  is  exp«ct 
th(^  whole  of  the  tramways  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  will  be  dri 
electiicit}'. 

The  net  return  on  tramway  capital  has  varied  greatly  from 
year.     The  favourable  results  of  the  first  four  years  enoDar«| 
bc'lief  that  the  metropolitan  tramways  would  prove  a  source  of  i 
to  the  general  revenue  of  the  colony  ;    but  these  anticipations  w 
r<mlised  during  the  next  sevc^n  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1890  1 
net  earnings  exceeded   the  rate   of  interest  (Miyable   on    the 
borrowed  for  the  construction  of  these   works.     The  followin; 
givtvs  some  interesting  pjirticulars   i-especting  the   metropolitar 
ways,  exclusive  of  the  King-street  to  Ocean-street  cable  tramw 
North  Sliore  cable  and  electric  tramways,  and  the  Ashlield  to 
trainwa}'.     In  the  year  1879  the  tramways  were  open  for  only  tb 
a  half  months,  and  for  part  of  that  time  were  worked  by  horse 
Thr;  accounts  since  1887,  like  those  relating  to  the  railways,  hai 
nia(hj  uj)  to  the  30th  June  in  each  year : — 


VvAV. 

C 

Tram 
Mileage. 

Total 
Fjirniii;:^. 

n 

-1^ 

11 

Ill 

i  : 

"5.S 

i 

inilvH. 

» 

1 

»: 

d. 

d. 

p.  cent.; 

1 

£ 

i>:'j 

1.'. 

i:;.-i7«i 

4,4ir> 

2,27S 

7J»-K7 

4110 

firw» 

2j:« 

22.2W 

]^^i) 

4 

>*4.074 

\\u^\ 

l:;.441 

:,rih 

:^^•:w 

70-'a 

•s.ft;!*! 

fl»\21* 

^•^Sl 

i»i 

'i'.w.wn; 

t>_>..v4".» 

:.2.107  , 

.Vr.Vl 

42- 12 

.•CJ-.Hl 

10,442 

ltiM.45fi 

I'vvi 

'?.'2 

ii7o,«m» 

l'2«i,'Ji»2 

laj.i.it; 

4hU\ 

»51»1 

Ml -72 

23,U«J 

I12..'rf!l 

1hs;{ 

2'* 

1.07«J.«KKi 

1JK».«>'.»*» 

i7ft,Hi7 

42  •.'.:{ 

:«rSil» 

JW-SO 

U.sii 

.M4.1IV 

KM 

.1-1 

i.-J4-.!.4'.M 

21'.».;42 

2i:i.i«7 

424S 

41-50 

»7i»:^ 

4,775 

t4.-t,lll 

KV) 

27'. 

i.-j-2o.:)mi 

2l';:.;{4u 

2t)7.!W».> 

4;m>i 

4onu> 

y;MS 

ir>.:i4:> 

7'f«.l»«J 

1V»'J 

^'1 

1.'2-.»-2.'.m:J 

'IX.-.Vu 

201.7:^7 

44-42 

»'.»•:»}» 

ai-ii 

24.(i;$0 

744.113 

W«j7 

•W»I 

i.-_'-.iM,"2f; 

•J  1 4,  v.':. 

2i»l,4(i'j 

42- 12 

:i5»-w 

tf4-i>S 

l-2,i».S7 

731/^i 

|««»<«s 

h\ 

i,'j4«.r.4:{ 

'-'•JI.<'«I<) 

204.227 

42;Wi 

:ft>-;t2 

!#2-:i? 

itf.SW 

742.S.VJ 

l-^yl 

•i!.; 

i.iu^jtyj 

•jj:..ft:i;: 

2«n!.<H»2 

40-4'.» 

•M\US 

sn  -iS 

19,741 

771.253 

ivm 

:m 

1.474.«'.4«{ 

'2*!».:.uft  1 

2«»7.:)17 

40(hi 

W4ii 

s;ji7 

41.  WI 

7«W.:h'« 

l^M 

'XV. 

l..'i5M.U4> 

'_»7".:i«i:) 

22i..yv, 

4r.s 

'M"*.\ 

bi-W 

AH,ifilO  ' 

857.45! 

1N»2 

:{7" 

i.(ii:t.4U 

27!!.;;  J 1 

22*».n:. 

4r.M 

:t*nii> 

S2-04 

.'iO,l76 

ma^scr. 

I'SJW 

:js 

l.»Jfti,i!;<J 

271. Oil 

211.^2* 

:is(p» 

:ui-«7 

7»-2« 

.V>.217 

WT.TT! 

iy.u 

40 

l.7:{7.s4r, 

2.'H  ».•*<»!»  ' 

2'>i;.:..'.4 

:i4-«i4 

■2^ -.'>;* 

82  •:{.'> 

44.253 

064.09! 

Ih!>:. 

40 

i.74o.-2:i.% 

2'j".:.s;j 

i^i.ii-i 

MM)  ■ 

•i'.-«6 

W70 

44,:i02 

WS.aK 

K^w 

4<i 

l.si.V.-i«t 

227.:.2;,  : 

K.Ml 

2;  ••.''■» 

24  42 

82-;.4 

3».7U 

W1.T7I 

1-W7 

411 

•-M21.017 

2:V'<.«»2;i 

1";..142 

2»i-!W 

22- <W 

bl-iw 

4i,^\ 

0«.M 

I.-^JS 

4..1 

2.ii>><,r.i 

1 

2«'l,'.ra 

2«;-i!» 

'22  »>4 

84-lS 

37,ft54  , 

073,411 

The  tares  paid  on  tlie  traniwiiys  iiu-hided  in  the  piwious  table 
about  Id.  per  mile,  tlie  lines  l)eiiii;  (li\  ideil  into  s(>ctions  of  aboat 
l!  miles.      Keductions  recently  niadr   in  fares  aiv  considerable, 
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^es  improved  aenrioes  have  been  provided.  The  number  of 
sing  the  tmni-carB  has  not  been  ascertained  with  any  exact- 
the  tickets  collected  give  only  a  partial  indication  of  the 
iraveUing.  Taking  into  considei*ation  the  number  of  school 
Hrho  are  allowed  to  travel  at  a  reduced  rate,  it  is  believed  that 
paid  by  passengers  average  2M.  a  journey,  so  that  the  number 
fa  in  the  year  ended  ^t£  June,  1898,  reached  the  enormous 
[2,527,900,  or  about  53  for  every  person  living  in  the  metro- 
rea.  Gash  fares  in  lieu  of  tickets  are  allowed,  although  this 
«s  not  largely  prevail,  as  an  extra  fee  is  charged  when  money 

llowing  table  shows  the  total  and  average  cost  of  the  various: 
>f  the  metropolitan  steam,  tramways  open  on  the  30th  June,. 


Section. 


Length.   '  ToUl  Cost.  |  Cost  per  mile. 


tation  to  Bridffe-street  

itreet  to  Randwick  and  Cooffee   

■si  Junction  to  Waverley  ancfWoollahra 

to  Bondi  Beach    

to  Randwick    

«t  Junction  to  Cleveland -street  

tation  to  Glebe  an<l  Forest  Lodge   

vad  Pamunatta-street  Junction  to  Dul- 
Ul    


Ige  Junction  to  Leichhardt,  Five  Dock, 

fotaford 

tation  Junction  to  Botany 

[ge  to  Gladstone  Park,  Balmaiu   

&idgetoSt.  Peters    

Moore  Park 


Cost  of  construction  

b:—  £ 

r  workshops    55,261 

itock 240,450 

17 12,342 

«  2,113 


ms.  chs. 


1 

5 

4 

2 

1 

0    69 

2    25 


59 
9 

40 
8 

30 


6  57 

6  66  I 

2  66  > 

0  63 

1  6 

40  25 


£ 

£ 

96,469 

55,528 

113,955 

22,289 

60,273 

13,172 

38,851 

18,500 

11,182 

8,132 

17,551 

20,349 

45,124 

19,513 

65,141 

15,937 

61,409 

9,148 

91,143 

13,3.53 

30,481 

10,790 

13,092 

16,625 

18,582 

17,286 

663,253 

16,453 

Total  or  average 40    25 


310,166 
973,419 


24,147" 


it  of  construction  and  e<|uipment  of  the  Ashfield  to  Enfield 
;h  was  opened  on  23rd  September,  1891,  was  £16,371.  For 
ended  June,  1898,  the  revenue  amounted  to  £1,105,  and  tho 
expenses  to  £1,660,  showing  a  loss  of  £555  in  connection  with 
>rking;  or  one  of  £1,128  if  the  interest  on  capital  be  taken 
deraUon.  The  number  of  passenger  fares  collected  was  265,064. 
venue  of  the  North  Shore  cable  line  was  £12,345,  and  the 
£9,745.  The  net  receipts,  therefore,  amounted  to  £2,600, 
per  cent  upon  £78,235,  the  total  cost  of  the  line  and  its 
ti     The  number  of  passenger  fares  collected  was  2,961,669. 
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Private    Tramways. 

Tliere  are  two  steam  tramways  under  private  control  withi 
Metropolitau  area.  One  of  these  branches  from  the  Illawarra  I 
Rockdale  and  i*uns  down  to  Lady  Robinson's  Beach,  a  distanci 
mile,  being  chiefly  used  by  excursionists  visiting  the  shores  of  £ 
Bay.  The  line  was  constructed  in  1885.  The  second  line 
through  the  township  of  Parramatta.  It  commences  at  the  Park  < 
and  continues  as  far  as  the  Newington  Wharf  at  Duck  Ri 
distance  of  3  miles,  where  it  connects  with  the  Pftrramatta 
steamers  conveying  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  Sydney. 
line  was  laid  down  in  1883.  A  piivate  steam  tramway  2}  miles  in  1 
was  opened  in  1891  from  Fassifem  to  Toronto,  on  Lake  Macquar 

A  private  line  was  some  time  ago  constructed  at  North  Sydney  i 
purpose  of  connecting  the  cable  tramway  on  the  heights  of  St  Lee 
with  the  village  of  Goi*don.  On  this  line  a  magnificent  suspennonl 
has  been  built.  It  is  designed  in  three  spans — one  of  500  ft,  an 
t'lul  s^mus  each  of  150  ft.,  with  an  altitude  of  180  ft  above  water 
The  tramway  was,  however,  not  quite  completed,  and  has  never 
<>pen(.*d  for  traflic. 


Omnibuses,  Cabs,  and  Wacgonettes. 


Ill  .uMitioii  U)  tlie  (fovommeiit  tramwavs,  the  citizens  of  Svdn 
w«'ll  provided  with  means  of  travelling  within  the  city  and  sub 
limits,  as  theie  are  numerous  omnibus  and  cab  ])roprietarie8.  The 
tratlic,  with  the  exception  of  the  titimway  system,  is  controlletl  b 
Transit  Ooiniiiissioners,  comprisin^^  the  Mayor  of  Sydney,  the  In^j 
(ieiieral  of  Police,  a  rej)resentative  electeii  by  the  Aldermen  ol 
url)an  Municipalities,  and  one  by  the  holders  of  licenses  und< 
Commissioners.  The  traffic  employs  a  little  ov<»r  S,900  horse! 
including  the  licensed  drivei-s,  some  3,300  men. 

The  number  of  cabs  re«,qstered  and  licensed  by  the  Transit  Commiafi 
under  the  Municipal  by-laws  is  988,  in  addition  to  which  there  ai 
omnibuses  and  waggonettes,  and  ')1G  drays  and  vans.  The  public ii 
is  s#»cur«.'d  against  exaggerattfd  demands  on  the  part  of  licensed  e 
and  other  drivers  of  public  vehicles  by  a  system  of  fares  fixed 
scale  liberal  to  the  licensee,  whilst  not  too  high  for  the  public  to 
pay.  Tiie  drivei-s  are  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  1 
Commissioners,  who  have  power  to  obtain  redress  from  the  own 
the  vehicles,  should  any  just  complaints  be  made  against  thai. 
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wiujir  sliows  the  number  of  vehicles  of  each  class  licensed  during 
year  1897,  and  the  number  of  registered  drivers  : — 


DMcripUun. 


Vehicles. 


Nuiuber. 


LictiiiHe 
Veen. 


!  £ 

Omnibnses 357    ;  1,621 

Waggonettes ir>    !  m 

Cm}*  i          888     ,  1,427 

r>ny8  and  rans ol6    I  4^i($ 

Total i       1,876    '  3,o9* 

*  Includen  72  eonUuctorH. 


Drivers,  etc. 

I 

Nuinbc-r.     I 


Licenj<c 
Fee?. 


I      •645 

I        1,255 
534 


2,4;u 


£ 

224 

457 
133 


S14 


Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

in  tlie  matter  of  postal  and  telegrapliic  coniniunicatioii  tlie  colony  of 
9V  South  Wales  is  liberally  provided  for.  Not  only  is  the  intercolonial 
egraphic  system  fairly  perfect,  but  the  colony  is  in  direct  coin- 
nication  with  Europe  and  the  outer  world  by  means  of  tint  cables 
meeting  with  the  various  Asiatic  continental  telegrapli  lines.  A 
•marine    cable   also   connects   thn   colony    with   New  Zealand,    and 

iu*  Au.stralian  terminus  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  Capt-iin 
»k  landed  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a  stone's  tlirow 
:Le  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  La  Perouse — the  unfortunate 
I  «|^l]ant  emulator  of  the  great  English  navigator — and  i\n)  tomb  of 
•p  Le  Receveur,  the  botanist  attached  to  his  statf*. 
rhe  history  of  the  Postal  Department  of  New  South  Wales  is  interest- 

a»  affording  a  striking  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  very 
dl  Wginuings  have  led  to  gi*eat  i-esults.  For  the  tirst  twenty-three,* 
kr»  of  the  colony's  existence  there  were  neither  regular  post-offices  nor 
aiis  of  postal  communication.  The  tirst  post-office  W2is  established  by 
vemor  Macquarie  in  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Isaac  Nichols  being  appointed 
stmaster.  The  office  was  in  High-street  (now  known  as  George-street), 
the  I'esidenoo  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  Wiis,  **  in  consideration  of  tlie 
lable  and  expense  attendant  upon  this  duty,''  allowed  to  charge,  on 
livery  to  the  addressee,  8d.  for  every  English  or  foreign  letter  of 
latevc^  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  not  more  than  '20  lb., 

6d.,  and  exceeding  that  weight,  3s.  The  charge  on  CV)lonial  letters 
A  4<L,  irrespective  of  weight ;  and  soldiers'  letters,  or  those  addressed 
their  m'ivfts,  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  improvement  in  regard  in 
rtal  matters  took  place  for  some  years.  In  1825  an  Act  wtis  passed 
Sir  Thomas  Brislime,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  **to  iei;ulai<* 
J  postage  of  letters  in  New  South  Wal(?s,"  giving  power  for  the 
ablishmcnt  of  post-offices,  and  for  th(i  tixing  of  rates  of  ])ostage.     ^V 
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procliiiDatioii  was  subR(X]iiently  issued,  fixing  therato*  of  posta^ 
salarios  and  itllowances  of  the  ])0stnmster8 ;  and  at  the  same  tirnf 
wen;  invitc^d  to  tender  for  tlie  conveyance  of  mails  l>etwt*n  Syd 
Farraniatta,  Windsor  and  Liverpool :  between  Liver|KX>l  and 
helltown  :  and  from  Farramatta  to  Emu  Plains,  and  thence  to  fi 
It  was,  howevor,  not  until  1828  that  the  provisions  of  the  Ail  % 
into  full  foi'ce.  The  rates  of  ]x>stage  appear  to  have  cle]»ende<l  v 
distance  and  the  diiiicultv  of  transmission.  Tlie  lowest  single 
rati'  was  3d.,  and  th<*  hit^hest  12d.,  the  postage  on  a  letter  ini 
according  to  its  weight,  and  the  minimum  fee  bcinj^;  charged  on 
not  exc*eeding  j  ounce.  Letters  l>etween  New  South  Wales  a 
Diemen'.s  l^nd  wen?  charged  3d.  each  (ship  rate;,  and  news]ia] 
Other  ship  h'tUirs  wen*  cimrged  4d.  single  rate,  and  6d.  for  any  w 
<'xcesK.  Tho  privilfgo  of  fninkin;:  was  allowed  to  tin-  Gownw 
niinil)er  of  tho  chief  ])uhlic  oflicials,  and  letters  to  an«l  from  p 
passed  fnM»  un<ler  cert-Jiin  regulations.  In  1?*'2S  the  total 
of  salaries  piiid  to  the  country  j)0stmastei-s  was  .£34  7s.  £ 
thf^  est'il»li:slinient  in  Sydney  consisted  of  one;  princi}>al  posi 
one  clerk,  and  one  lett«'r-carrier.  A  letter-can'ier  was  suImc 
appointfHl  for  Parramatta,  and  he  was  authorised  to  cha 
public  Id.  on  ever}'  letter  delivere<l  by  him,  which  w;l«5  h 
remunenition.  In  1831  a  twopenny  jiost  was  establishetl  in  f 
and  in  lJS3r),  under  Sir  Kicliard  IJourke,  the  Act  nt  18 
n»|M*aled,  an<l  anothtT  Act  paHse<l,  which  fixe<l  the  ehairgf  on  i 
letter  at  -Id.  for  1')  niih's,  Txl.  for  "20  miles,  fid.  for  30  mi] 
so  on  ii]»  to  Is.  for  300  miles.  In  183"  a  poM-oflii***  ww 
lislied  in  MeilMHinn*,  which  was  then,  i»f  coui-se,  n  jKiri  of  Ne^ 
Wales.  Striiiips  wri'r  introduretl  in  the  sanif  y«':ir  in  th«  > 
stanipi'd  «'n\ fi's  or  eiivi-lopes,  wliirii  a;**'  helirVfl  lu  h;i\"  \»t'H 
postal^!'  stani])s  rvcr  iss;u(l. 

In  till'  vr;«r  1S.')>N  the  SvjImov  establishment  had  "rown  nnti 
sisted  of  one  pr)stnKister-^jMU'rai.  tmr  acoonnl:tnt,  six  rl«*rk>.  si 
carriiTs,  and  on«*  otliri  k«M'pcr,  or  rift<*<*ii  pei*s<»is  in  all.  Th«' n'\ 
tliat  y«'ar  was  i;S..'ii>u.  jnid  tin*  »'.\j»enditun'  was  .tlO,''."?  :  tlien' 
manv  as  foviv  iMwt.-otticcs  t]inin«'hout  thi'  rolonv,  whirh  tlifii 
what  ariMiow  kunwn  as  \'irtoria  and  (^ueen.slan-l.  besidiN  which 
Zi'ahmd  was  not  a  s<*]Kirati'  iM»lony  until  ISII.  the  only 'im**!-! 
had  at  Korraika — wa.'s  |iai<l  tiirou^'h  the  New  South  Wales 
nient.  An  ovt-rhind  mail  lo  Ad<*laid«*  was  fst^ibli.slied  in  1 
postage  on  a  sin;;li'  h-Jti'r  IwinLT  Is.  Od.  Tin*  Postal  Act  was 
.•iiTJiin  in  lsl'.»,  < luring  thr  liovenmu'nt  of  Sir  (Mmrles  Fitzn 
the  postuL't'  on  lown  Irticrs  w;is  li\<i|  :\t  M.,  and  on  iidand  lett« 
while  th»'  pnHt;ii:r  (Ml  ship  li'th-rs  wa>s  IU\.  in  adtiitirin  tn  the  inli 
Tin'  Use  (ti  pnstajri'  sitamps  in  tin'  jire^mt  toiiii  wjus  autlioriaed, 
privilef;e  <»f  tVankinir  was  abolished,  pt.-titions  to  the  i^ueeu,  the€ 
and  (1h'  Kxeeiitiveand  Lriri>lati\e  i'ouncils  beiie' the  onlv 
tions  allowed  to  pas>  fn-e  tlirouirh  the  post. 
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r  of  gold  iu  lliK  ycAi'    li^^l    the  history  of  the 

iiM>  of   progivfMi  iind  iinproveui«Dt.      Tbc'  Poet- 

k  oh^jiaUt  a  iioti-politicttl  olfioer.  jw  llie  Registrm- 

^\Aadilar43eu(iruJ  iu«  Ht  present.     In  tbo  ymr  1855 — 

Ir-wliiah  ou  auntwl  r»[inrt  wiw  laiil  Uofora  Purliumetii — thera- 

ml(uiy  ollogether  i  '>5  post  iiHicvs.     Tbe  }ieaii  otiicfi  was  ia- 

,    -,n   ;fii*  Tiinii-  siti-  ns  tile  pTf-simt  oditice,  hut  thn  stmoture 

.'i^i^'  its  iloric  columns  iind 

i'ilTapha  ilk  the  ixilouy  ab 

H.-a4»  wHit  8igii»ll«l  Ht  the 

!■   ■■■ii'i.     It  wasiu  ^ptaiulier, 

.   ";i.  i.i,.-iii"l  iu  Xf'w  South  Wftlea,  and  piior 

liid  Wd.ilt-m  niiiilB  utetl  to  ttaivii  the  Oeticriil- 

i   iiinil-i'inivlics  iiverj  evnniii^      During  tluit> 

_:  1   ihUi'h  tmvclled  by  t.Iib  postal    contmctors, 

d  uit  Iiijri>.-Ucic,  WW  1,023,255.     The  tiuiubor  of  letters 

igh  llw  IVrnt  OfBco  vM  2,lU,n'J.  of  which  017.041  are 

'•fo«iBign,"  w,  in  other  vrarde,  were  &dj[lroHM>il  to  plauea 

p  urilooT.      Th«  number  of  new8pap«<ni  *-as  ■_M00,i)89.   o£ 

SJ,Bi:i  wnn   inland,    and    8!fi,37fi    wen.    "forBign."     Book 

iwt  itMikonad  Bopiii'utely,  liut  wore  L'ountedios 

the  OdviirnGr  or  the  t'ouncil  wciro  i<«nveycul 

ii  I  li  ■  i-oviinue  nf  the  Dejnti'tuieut  for  iSoS  was 

iLii-K  wns  MO.'i-Jl,  whilo  the  ntatT  numben-a 

III  .'iC  were  uttachwl  to  the  office  in  Sydiiny. 

1'  .  '^  itli  Bumethiuf;  nkin  to  pridi.-,  thut  uomnmui- 

Bl  Viilui'iii.  uik^  littW'ted  not  Ivaa  thun  three  timts  a  week. 

ki  iron  pillar  Ictter-n'tiiivcrB  in  Sydney  were  fitiotiKl  in  18f)G. 

P"  ^iinp  yrwr  Ti  niilc«  of  railway  wnro  utiluied  for  poebil  pur- 

I*   "■'    ■■■■'■■    ■■    r'-  iiddod  in  the  following  yeur.     The  number 

-v.Iney  in   ISfiC    wun  1,330,0^2,    iind   ia    Iho 

i<  average  of  uboat  lOJt  to  ttvery  pi-nou  in  tlu* 

-,  -''Mi  ru^'istemllettereio  1857,  and  7,87.1  o». 

■  ihu  poal:  thnt  yi-ar,  asagKiust  23,7rJ  ot.  in  the 

'  il   ravenue  in  the  yonr    IH57  umountixl  to 

''  I   was  dnrived  from  the  aaJo  of  stampn.      The 

I  t:(i3,86"",  nut  of  which  siim  the  conveyance  of 
.'lied  £41,324.   without  reckoniuft  £20,000 

II  '  <'onv«yaDcu  of  Bngliiili  niKtla.    In  bin  r<>|iurL 
iloneral  wan  obliged  to  admit  that  the  uiail 

!'  ■'  of  mails  between  tlm  Australasian  Colonies 

I  '   had  prayed  "  an  utttu*  failure,  so  far  as  thti 
i                             ji  lie  taken  on  a  criterion."     Oaly  10  monthly 

II  .  Li   yimr,  and  but  one  ta  contrart  timv  i  whiln 
.Uowed  was  T\^  days  from  Sonth- 

Hfdaty,  Iind  r>(j  daya  from  Sydney  to  Southamplon.     In 
1,536  poat-officcn  in  tlie  L'olony,  besides  510  rMwivin^ 
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offices  and  three  travelling  post-offices.  The  postal  lines  for  tht 
extended  over  34,444  miles,  on  which  the  mails  were  conveyed 
miles  by  rail  and  tram,  824  miles  by  steamer,  20,472  miles  by 
and  10,393  miles  on  horseback.  The  number  of  miles  actually  tn 
by  the  mails  was  10,333,500,  \mnff  an  increase  of  560,000  or< 
mileage  of  the  previous  year. 

But  while  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  in  189 
over  ten  times  the  mileage  travelled  in  1855,  the  number  of  '. 
])osted  during  the  same  period  had  increased  more  than  34  tiine 
the  number  of  newspapers  over  20  times.  In  1897  the  numi 
ordinary  and  registered  letters  was  72,490,144,  of  which  65,2( 
were  posted  within  the  colony,  or  50  j>er  head  for  every  indi^-id 
the  i)opulation.  The  number  of  newspapers  was  42,426,304,  of 
the  number  posted  in  the  colony  was  38,808,754,  or  30  per 
Packets  and  book  piircels  numbered  12,718,704,  of  which  ll.6< 
were  ]>osted  within  the  colony,  or  about  9  per  head  ;  while  in 
the  first  year  in  which  they  were  enumerated  separately,  there 
only  68,564  packets  and  parcels.  Post  cards  were  first  intrDdu< 
1876,  when  the  numl»er  sent  was  128,786;  in  1897  no  less 
1,085,770  were  posted. 

Double  cards,  which  may  1m*  closed  against  inspection,  and 
are  designat^Ml  letter  cai-ds,  were  made  available  for  the  use  < 
public  on  the  1st  July,  1K94,  the  nite  charged  being  IJd.  each, 
cards  may  be  transmitted  within  the  wilony,  as  well  as  to  Xii 
(juf^eiisland,  South  Austnilia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania, 
Zealand,  Fiji,  and  British  Nt»w  (4iiinea.  Tlie  nuiu1x*r  carried 
tlu?  end  of  ISIU  was  112,400,  while  11,300  were  recinv*-*!,  n 
the  total  which  passed  through  th<*  post  otlice  153,700.  In  1?^! 
number  posted  was  429,440,  and  received  19,500,  making  a  tc 
44S,*J40  passing  tlirou;,di  tho  ottic**. 

A  parcels' post,  fnr  inland  and  intercolonial  transmission,  w;isii 
rated  on  1st  October,  ISIKS,  the  niaxinniin  weight  U'ing  fi-\«*«l  at  3  i 
11  11)..  aerordini:  to  mode  of  oonveyanee.  The  numlKT  of  j 
carried  under  this  svsteni   ui)  to   the   clos<»  of  that  ve^r  was  4 

>  1  w 

while  during    ISDlthcie   were   .'MO/JlS   ]Kircels  carried.       I'nil 
foreign   system,   whirh   lias  U-cn   in   t'<M"ce  .since  August.    lS'<ri. 
parcels  were  <'{irrie<l   in    \S{):\  :  .-nul  in  the  following  yejir,  1n*»7 
lJ^i»7  tho  total  nunihe]'  of  pai<-els  inrried  was  539,503,  of  which  4 
were  inland,  7l,SL^0  intercolonial,  and  :iS,4iHJ  foivign. 

The  pro:;res.s  niad»'  in  reirard  to  tin'  moans  of  postal  (rommnn 
with  the  I'niti'd  Kintrdom  and  the  continents  of  Europe  and  A 
is  also  marvellous.  In^t♦•a^l  of  tin*  unsatisfactory*  ocean  mail  , 
of  18r)7,  which  nominally  hroujrht  monthly  mails,  with  ne^'s  5* 
old,  there  an*  now  four  great  lines  of  ocean  Kteamships,  which 
mails  ria  the  Suez  < 'anal  at  hast  once  a  week,  the  time  occii| 
the  convoyanci'  of  llie  mails  avera!;;in«r  31  days.  In  addition 
is  another  mail  service  via  San   Fmncisco.  which  averages  371  c 
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)etw<»en  London  and  Sydney,  and  airives  and  disparts  inontlily  : 
nonthly  service  via  Vancouver,  by  which  mails  are  sent  from 
to  London  in  about  4H  days.  In  the  interests  of  trade,  tlie 
and  Government  Bubsidises  a  st^^m  service  with  London  rin 
i^trait^  and  advantage  is  taken  of  these  vessels  to  send  mail 
This  route,  however,  is  but  little  used  by  New  South  Wales. 
owing  table  shows,  as  far  as  possible,  the  average  time  nud  the 
:  time  occupied  in  the  transmission  of  letters  by  various  rcnites 
.  London  and  Sydney  during  1897  : — 


Seniee. 


London  to  Sydney.       Syflney  to  Ixiiulnn 


Average 
Time. 


Quickest 
Time. 


nsular  and  Oriental  S.  N.  Co.,  via 
Colombo  and  Brindisi  


it  S.  N.  Co.',  via  Suez  and  Naples.. 

•n  S.  S.  Co.,  via  San  Francisco 

lagerics  Maritimes,  via  Marseilles  . 

l-Dentscher  Lloyd,  via  Genoa 

tdian -Australian,  ria  Vancouver 


.    days.  I    days. 

34,S    i 
37A    ! 


Averai;fe     Quickest 
Time.  Tinu-. 


days,    j    days. 


31 

OJ.  " 

3.3 

33 

34 

32 

36 

37vir 

36 

* 

33A 

31 

« 

m,s 

34 

« 

41 K 

37 

lar  steam  communication  with  England  was  first  estiihlislu'd  in 
Prior  to  that  time  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon  the  iric^^ailai 
and  despatch  of  sailing  vessels,  but  in  that  year  tlie  stenniships 
ia,  Chusan,  and  Great  Britain  wei*e  despatched  from  Kn^Ianfl. 

the  voyage  in  60  days,  and  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the 
of  the  colonists  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  of 
lication  with  the  Old  World.     The  outbreak  of  th<*  Crimean 

1854  hindered  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  for  a  while. 
1856  a  line  of  steamers  was  again  started,  ami  the  ser\'ice  was 
on  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal 
bmpany  for  some  years,  without,  however,  giving  s<»  mucli 
tion  to  the  public  as  might  have  been  expecte<l. 
X  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
mail  packets  via  Panama,  and  negotiations  on  the  subject  were 
on  for  several  years  between  the  British  Uovennnent  ami  tin* 
nents  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.     The  rtsnlt  was 

1866  the  line  was  started,  and  continueil  in  operation  until 
I  of  1868,  when  it  was  terminate<l  through  the  failun*  of  tlir 
y  by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  In  the  following  year  this 
in  conjunction  with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a  mail  s<*r\  ice 

FranciBoo,  which,  with  a  few  interruptions  and  under  various 
•ns,  has  been  continued  up   to  the  present  time.     The  contract 
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expir^  ill  Noveni)>er,  1890,  ancl  hu  sino()  then  been  rmewKi  ] 
year  to  year,  Now  South  Wales  at  present  paying  a  Hubsidy  of  £4, 

The  cstablishmout  of  a  mail  route  via  America  had  the  efti 
stiinulatinj^  the  steomaliip  owners  who  were  engaged  in  the  serria 
Snez,  and  from  that  tinie  there  was  a  marked  improvement  ii 
KteanierH  laid  on,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and  speed  with  wliici 
mails  were  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  1 
with  ^'l.'^y  few  iutcHTuptions,  carried  mails  for  the  colonies  idmost : 
the  inception  of  the  ocean  steam  service.  Towaida  the  end  of 
the  Orient  Conipunv  commenced  cairying  mails  between  AuKtraha 
the  Uniteil  Kingdom,  and  lias  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  ] 
recently  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  of  Fran^'e  sue 
North  (lernian  Lloyd  have  entercKl  the  service  l»etwoeii  Eumpe 
AuHtralia. 

Durin«»  lS9.*i  dint^t  conimunication  was  established  liotween  J^yi 
iind  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  the  New  iSouth  Wales  Oovorai 
unciert:ikin<::  to  ])ay  an  annual  subsidy  of  £10,000  for  the  inaintm 
of  this  service  for  a  ]KTiod  of  tliree  yeiii's.  Tn  May,  1S96,  thi.sa| 
nient  was  renewed  for  a  further  jjeriod  of  three  Veal's,  (.'onti 
were  made  in  1SI)5  by  the  Im]K>rial  (iovennnent  with  the  ft 
.sular  and  Oriental  and  the  Orient  Companies  for  the  extension  oi 
mail  service  until  the  .'31st  January,  1898  ;  and  in  the  l>eginniiig  of  1 
a  new  contnict  was  made,  to  take  etfect  from  Ist  Februar}',  i^M^ 
maxintuni  tinu^  for  <lelivery  of  the  mails  Iwtweeii  Sydney  ami  Lot 
Ixnng  nnluci^d,  ■  Tin*  mails  of  New  South  Wales  ai'e  now  (*arned  b] 
lines  r»f  steamers,  four  Koini:  l)v  wavof  Suez,  one  rin  San  Franci«9i 
<»ne  riit  Vancouver.  <  )ne  or  two  mails  an;  I'etn'ived  and  ilt*s|»»t< 
e\erv  week".  Tlui  Kreiuh  and  the  (veiinaii  steamship  ctrnqanii-s  «U 
n'ceive  siilisidies  t'nMii  the  (Iovennm»nt  of  New  Simtli  Wale^^. 

The  amount  juiid  by  each  contributinf^  colony,  on  the  liasis  ef  | 
latioii,  towar<ls  the  eost  <»f  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service  'i"  J 
fur  the  year  18')7,  was  jis  follows  : — 

£       h.   .1. 

N.'w  S.mth  \V;ilts '26.976  I  s 

Viitoria    *J4,4<M  o  (» 

^hhin^huiil    !),S07  ID  o 

Soulli  Au.-tr;ilia  7,4Kl  .'»  0 

Tusinaiiia .'1.4-W  t»  s 

WcsttTii  Aii^Tiiilia 'i,sn6  16  S 

'Iota! i:75,0<iO    0    0 

Tlie  contriliuiinii  Ironi  the  Tnitetl  Kin^^dom  was  .£95,000,  m 
>£1 70,000     the  lot.il  .rnioiiiit  |iaid  to  the  two  steamship  compaua 
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ipproximate  net  cost  to  New  South  Walt^s  of  the  Federal  Ocean 
;rvice  via  Suez,  the  San  Francisco  Service,  and  the  Vancouver 
for  the  years  1894  to  1897,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
nt:— 


EstiuiateU  Net  Cost. 


Service. 


Peninftular  aiid  Oriental  and  Orient' 
panies) 12,877  '    12,438 

icisoo  (per  Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New 

ind.  LUl.)        j     1,892        2,123 

^r  (|M!r  Canadian- Austi-alian  Line) .. .      7,846        9,041 


10,510 


8,6SG 


1,045        1,93.'. 
7,717       S,7so 


Iwicly  of  £1,200  yier  annum  wa.s  for  several  yr^ars  paid  to  tht^ 
^,    Co.  for   the   trans] )ort  of  mails  between  Sydney  and  New 
ia,   New    Hebi-ides,   Sandwich    Islands,   and    Fiji.      The  sanif^ 
y  iilso  provides  a  twenty -one  days'  service  betwe(?n  the  juincipal 
of  the  New  Hebrides  Group.     A  subsidy  of  £1,000  was  jjaid 
i   ser\'ice   Iwtween  the   Islands  when  it    was  a  monthly  one. 
otes  were  allowed  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  1891. 
I."  year  1865  the  ottice  of  Postmaster-General  was  made  a  political 
first  without,  and  subsequently  with,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.     Tlie 
;-ofiice  building  in  George-street  was  found  so  small  and  incon- 
that  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  larger  and  more  commodious 
m  the  same  site,  and  in  1863  the  business  of  the  department 
iiovcd  to  a  temporar}'  wooden  building  in  Wynyard-square.     It 
;  until  1873  that   the  construction  of  the  new  building  was 
tly  advanced  to  allow  of  the  officers  removing  from  the  crowded 
entilated  structure  in  Wynyanl-square,  where  they  had  carried 
business  under  great  disadvantages  and  difficulties,  to  the  present 
structure,  winch  is  in  every  respect  a  credit  to  the   colony. 
idH|aarter8  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Dei)artment,  the  Money 
lid  Postal  Note  Office,  and  the  Post-office  Savings  iiank  are  in 
?  building,  so  that  the  Postmaster-General  has  around  him  all 
ous  branches  pver  which  he  presides.     The  table  given  below 
w  oi>erations  of  the  Post-office  in  five-year  periods  from  1 8;*)/)  to 
id  annually  since  that  date  to  the  end  of  1897.      For  1}<85  and 
iig  years,  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  the  income  and 
sure  refer  to  the  Department  as  a  whole  :    prior  to  that  y«ar 
■es  refer  to  the  Post  Office  only.     AIko,  from  188.")  the  income 
ftve  of  interest  on  Savings  Bank  investments,  and  interest  due 
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g62  iwTBRNAj,  voiBmnncAmox. 

on  iminvcsU'd  Savinf^n  Itnnk  Inlaiion  in  tlie  Tmwiar;  :  midtfaf' 
diture  is  fxcluHivp  tif  inteivst  allowed  to  Saving!)  Bank  d 


I    -         >       '--  l»g|  CMTh.     Ilont.  I  Total. 


i  I  Iii3|l 

j  iiuluo.  I  nillcx.      miki    I    milM 


,      ...  ,     ,     - B.S3I  ,  

au     141      HAis  '    ii.)£i    ii,m ;  Uln.Hi 


"sr 


-,— ,   .-  ^-  -       M.e«       i*i,«i 

.vwi    11.89)    i;,u;i  I  s.TK.^r: .    \m.9ii     ne.Tm 


w  I  KM      kin  i  iSpSiw    ss|**i    f.iswiiji 
-" la,!^    Sd.ust   «yai,' — 


t  i.in !  n-  a.iHK  i.siw  '  i>,uo    imhi    k.dn  i  m, 
r  i.isr :  «3  aaq  'Vn*    iMw    i*iu    «7J>t4  |  t, 


I*1U     37J>t4  I  T,ai.1,«>l) 


i.ats  '  !«  MhT  \'i,im    14,411  ;  u.is.'W  2a,i«a  :  r,i«4.riiiii  i  :i4.^4< 

■-■ '    •~  ii,iinMt,iRi    14.014 1  11JM1  w.ni!    7.wt.«oul  aiiTia  .-».. 

ikMi  s,>;n    is.iT4    ii^T  ^i.^iiN  1 7,4taj>w  xn.tiir  ibt.W' 

1K11  '1,904    M4  J.VM  |».<M.'k  '  lii,iini ,  ll,Mt  31.s:>7  U.-JX-VMi  »>T.:l-.T  •»].<«•• 

1«<3  11.431  I  il77  l,4raiH,JI'     lT.4ITll.Uia  1I£,»ID    «.M«,70i>  Jlii.4«  (LiUk 

iwnii,4£<    4n4  4,M.'i  11,413    i^.'MO    ii.ooii .  :h.T[K    ti,Ts4,aui  a».T!'<f  i4i:^« 

UIM  l1,4Ui    4m  4JM ;  x.4T:i  I  II>.:ei1     VkiXO  aa.'M*     t^fM,!""  :!14Jin>  iia.B«l 

lanft  ii,4;n :  JUS  s,a«t|x,4TS    njiVi    in.<iT.^  :<i,wh    g.sM."!'' i  -'m.^!  nijoe 

um  I  l.aiitl    AdS  4>14  :i,fi1K  I  a>.9«)  I  iiijCiS  MMX  {  (■.TTS.un  »b,«iti  fluMe: 

i>»7<i,K«i    r.vi  4jMn  ;»,jTi>  I --utTi! ,  »i.-EMi  ^4.444  i#.»3,:'»  sis.iw  :n.»t 


It  will  l>i-  iioticml  Umt,  until  1607,  tho  FoHtal  DcjwTnDa 
e.tn-iiit  oil  at  n  coiiKidinHlile  nnuual  Iokm  to  tlin  Statf.  Thin  « 
ill  iL  ••n-at  liiL';islil'i'  t(i  till'  n-i<li-  iin'A  ovt-r  1^-|lil'll  the  JKipllIU 
till'  wmiitiT  is  si-iiHi-ifil,  which  iiPci-Msitatt's  11  pi-o[iorti<>ii,iii-h 
.■xjn'mlHun"'  fcr  tli-  LvirriiiKc  of  iiiimIr:  ami  alwi  ti>  tli.-  fni-t  tliai 
iwp'rs  vvl.icli  fiirm  tlii'  Imlk  ot  the  mail  iiiatti-i-.  air  (.■arriii 
Htit  it  liiis  alw:iv>  U-i'ii  li''l<l  llinl  llic  Kitfc  ami  i-r-<;iiliir  'li'-i-at. 
ili'livcrv  ct'    ill!.'    iiiiiiN   i.<   nn    ili'tii    of    tno    11111H1    im]i(ina[i>'<- 

ilioiiirli  il  slii.ulil  I'jiliiil  ;i  iii'.'ivv  cUnrgf  iijii.ii  lli.-  •.'ciii'ml  rfii-iiU.'. 
ill    If'l'T,  it  iiili'M'-i  (111  rill'  cib*!  nf  i'(>iisirii<*tii'ii  !"■  lakm  inti'm 

tli'Ti-  w;isu  iM.t.TiiM,-    .ii'li.'i.'ii.-v  ill    til.-    n-vi-llih-,       It  liiis   W 

>,»it.>.l   th»i    an  ...Mil i. , mil  Mini   ..f  .i'M.OOO  woul.l   Ih'  ..t.tatiivl 
(nl..lilic.ii  <jf  .1   iiliit"riM  nil..  . if  |i„.(:i;;,-  of  -.M.  jH-r   }.  ../..  tln-i.iipl.. 

woiiiri  ]>ty-liin.  ^1  fiirliM-r  .-iii.i   ..f    tLTi.OUIt.    llmkiiii;  I'.y^tii.-r  tV 

'T\,\-  w.ml.l    ii...n'   th:iM  «i| lit  till'   iiHi,-i.'ii.'v  in    lli.-   j-.sUil  n 

.v.-k..Ilinv'  til.'  h.i-<:<l   .  •n:„- i  tlii'  uoM   of   .'.nisl|-U.'ti..lL  of  t«4e 

■Hi.-   r.-v,-i (■    il„.   .I,.,„..i „1    f..r    ISI17    iiiilii.Ul    tli.>  fo 

iiiii'rtiiiis  :— l^-^.l-l■fl.-^  L'L'l.iHin  ;.|.jn',i\inmti'  miIih- of  g-iitime 
iiM'.li.T'i  iliilv   -t. '11.11 1...   tlM.ill.*!  :    .■l.-,ti-ii-  t.-l.'j;r.ililis.  il.'.J.SSl 

l.h..ii.~..  .fiSit.'lir.  ;    .M.iii-.    .,p-.|-r  I'liiiiiuisKi 1:1.-1.1:1:1  :   fws  fin- 

liays  iiuil  l-'N.''.  .t I '.,■■■> .'.J  :  i-.ill.i.iioiis  fi-oiii  "tli.T  (•ovenimenta,  i 
[ii.un(lB.;ii-  01.  |«ivti,|  i,..t('s.  .tli.lHii' ;  nml  niisccHnneons  raoripk 
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K]ien«liture  foi-  tlie  year  comprised  :  — Sjilnrips,  it'>84,()G7  :  convey^ 
f  mails,  .£21lM."iO:  caUh^  siibsi<Jie.s,  etc.,  .£17,00I»  :  jMistal  and  tele- 
ic  workin*?  expense's  (various),  i>77,8C7  ;  postajr**  stamps  i*e- 
iis»*«l  from  the  public  and  used  as  remittiinces  by  ]»nblic  ollicials, 
'lA  :  and  allowances  to  the  Uailway  Department  tor  tnuis4ictin«j: 
anil  puhlir  telejjiiiph  business  at  railway  ottii'(?s,  i-'i^SOS. 
>iv«'  of  S3n  mail  <?ontnu' tors  and  100  mail  portei-s,  l/^.S^J  ])ersons 
«»:npl<>ye<i  by  the  l>ep}irtm(?nt,  of  whom  1.lM'>  wen*  en'^ai^ed  in 
rati  iirtii^.  Th»»  folhiwin^  return  will  «^vo  an  idea  <»f  tin*  niagni- 
»f  t!i»'  work  tli»n<»  bv  the  Post  Oflicf  of  New  South  \VaI»*s :  — 


U-tt«'r<. 


llt-ViilMl 


lii,f;i#;,.'itiii 
ll.»r4,:i«*» 
IS.-.C7a''W 


Inlati'i. 


I  •- 


Can  Is. 


.\\-.vsii.i|K.*rs. 


Parkri^.V  !{■•  ik  J'jinvls. 


Beyond    i     ,,.i,.„.i  Bi-ynml  i,.u„.i 

IcLOll^liy.  tll«>(   ri|ii||\-. 


1.4i»7,lSv       

:t.3t'.J,uL'i        

.V^i:i.:*«^>       

f».'.»vi,:un>  ;     

ii.tnisi.MNj  I    

ij«.'j:.<t.:imi  i:^t,:v'if) 
:<4.H2!:,tKiii  :v4i.(irMi 
;:7."ii;7,J».»"       ;;*y,7iN) 

:S'l.-'-Jl.'H«l  i  wj.uki 

4-.'.7'<M*<"»  ruNi.ji-ni 

;7,«i24,i;*hi  r.:3J\liH) 

."•4,i»fW.4i«<i  ♦}77,4(KJ 

.v.<.<i3a.iHiu  '  sa'?,7<K) 
*>i.iiir».Miu  '  si7.:«i<> 
(;i;.!rj4.uiji»  «:.*),4"J«» 
:rf;.i»;7,>«m  i^l.Ko.cNj 
ri»;.iiii.7««»  *i.j!M.7iMi 
:4s4«i,:!mi  isi.4tni.:4M» 
riVtKV^'")  jji.:n{i,7'h< 


si«t.M7« 

Ull^47^» 

l.'Jiitl.lilNl 
l,:iK:i,!MHI 

•J.SSl.-ilMJ 

:{,;»s7. «.♦<»•» 
4,744,4iM» 

7.i:t.;,4«x» 

o.:w4,i"n> 
.^.'•''7,»wi:» 


2,7rij«,3«».i 
::,i;i'i>i.<Hi4 

4,87<J,7W» 
lI,4(i0.siK) 
•J  I.  .'mU.  :*!»)<» 

rr..«;i7.'V<H» 

;i:j.isi7.:i'"i 
•::..-JSi,!KHi 

•ii'i.**7ii,.»"" 

.■I'l.tStM.l'H* 

;;i;.iu,:!«.>i) 
;;::.'.«i>:..'«H> 


12. 11  Hi 
:t<i.7<Ni 

1.041, •■...I) 
■J.-J14.:i«m 

■J.!)«l_M«'|i 

.■J.'J7J.'.N)w 
;:.-i'*7.n«t 

.■.•i.'l.'J'rt" 


71..'>4t» 
•Jl'i.ii.'.j 

274,7Ui» 

:;.:ts:;,» 

i..'.4'.i,}HK» 

.■.,:ri*i.;{iHi 
(i,7-j:",;jiK> 

^.H»«i.4tK» 
^.77.•..'rfH» 


I'aprls 


-.■i.7'"i 
•.••{.(I'm 
ii:;,7'-n 


7.'.»l'i,JMi»  .:r;7.<HHi 

7."  I.  •;!.««  Ml  ^_*■_^^^lll 

'.»,'J!!7j;iH»  ,  .'•'H'lJlHl 

'",l'.:i;,>ik»  I  .■■•.■i.ritKi 


■!■  Kitiniati-*!.         I  Iui'liiiK'«l  witli  letters.         *  liii-hisi\i- .ii  li.ti- :      inl-. 

le  progress  exhil»ited  by  the  table  just  ^iven  is  astonisliin;^.  In 
•  the  tot-al  number  of  lettc»rs  jind  m'wspaprrs,  inland  ;iiid  forri^fn. 
onlv  a  shade  ovir  '2  millions  each,  wluT^as  in  lS'.»7  tin-  numb<*r  of 
rs  ami  ]iost  cards  had  ^(rown  to  71  millions,  and  new>pajM'rs  tijovcr 
lillionas,  without  rt?ckonin^  mon^  than  l.'l  million  packets  and  book 
^Is  which,  in  the  year  iirst  mentioned,  were  included  with  the 
r*. 

le  charge  on  letters  l»etween  the  Australasian  c«)lMnie.s  and  the 
ed  Kiugihim,  which  had  for  a  h»n^  period  beeij  at  the  rate  of  Gd. 
talf-ounce  ria  Italv,  and  4d.  bv  the  loii^  .sea  i-ouie.  was  reduced  in 
to  2AtL  l>y  an  arrjingement  made  at  the  Postal  ( -onixress  held  at 
na  in  the  middle  of  1891^  New  South  Wah's,  as  well  as  the 
'colonies  of  Austmlasia,  entereil  the  I'niversal  l^oMal  I'nion  on 
St  ^ October,  181)1.  The  eflect  of  this  has  been  to  extend  the  reduced 
to  all  countries  embraced  in  the  I'nion.  The  letteis  posted  in 
Soath  Wales  for  countries  outside  Austndasia  increased  from 
00  in  1891  to  1,101,000  in  1892,  the  newspapers  from  79:3,G'JO  to 
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S73,100,  ana  packets  from  142,000  to  194,900  ;  but  in  1897  the  nun 
of  letters  had  increased  to  1,393,114  ;  newspapers  had  decnra«r« 
S;U,200,  while  packets  had  increased  to  373,928. 

By  an  enactment  made  in  June,  1893,  it  is  required  that  newspi 
l>e  i^egistered  at  the  General  Post  (3Hice,  and  both  newspapen 
supplements  must  be  printed  in  New  South  Wales,  from  type  le 
therein,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  transmission  as  newsps] 
If  ]M)sted  within  seven  days  from  the  date  of  publication,  n 
pa}>ers  are  transmitted  within  tiie  coh  »ny  free,  if  not  exceeding  H 
in  weight,  and  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  each  for  every  additional  IC 
Xcwspapera  for  Victoria,  South  Austmlia,  Western  Australia,  Taam 
New  Zealand,  and  Fiji  (if  printed  in  New  South  Wales)  are  chargec 
each  up  to  10  oz.,  and  ^,d.  for  every  additional  10  oz.  or  fraction  tbn 
and  to  Queensland  and  British  Newd'uineo,  Ad.  for  cverj*  2  oz.  T( 
United  Kingdom  or  foreign  countries  the  charge  Ls  Id.  each  for 
weight  up  to  4  oz.,  and  id.  for  every  additional  2  oz. 

The  following  tiible  shows  the  nuniln^r  of  registeivd  letters  dealt 
dunng  the  last  four  years.     Tlie  tigures  rei)i*osi'nt  the  business  nf 
South  Wales :  prior  to  1894  the  statistics  w(mx»  only  compiled  fw 
General  Post  Office,  Sydney. 


Year.  NuintH.*r. 

181»4 856,128 

1895  902,448 


Year. 
I89fi 
1807 


5aul«r 

95i.oe 

99S,a) 


Of  tli(^  registered  letters  in  ISQO  and  1S97.  there  were  res|>»*c: 
34i),.'>P.)  ;iii(l  .*^()0.7^)7  from  and  to  pIao«'S  l)(.*yon<i  the  oniony. 
()M  1.17(1  and  <)37,o')7  inland. 

Co]n|Kir<Ml  with  the  othrr  jn'oviiu.-es  of  Austr;ila.sia  and  witi; 
Unit«*<l  KinLjdoin,  N«'w  South  Wales  ocvuj)it's'  a  favourable  jKwiti 
rpiijards  tin*  nunilw-r  of  h*tt«»rs,  post  cards,  ami  i;t'wspaj»ers  carri»- 
]\i".\d  ui  jK)]>ulation,  as  may  ho.  sim.-h  from  the  following  table  :  — 


('iniiit)\, 


Nrw  Siir.tli  Wales 

Viotoi'ia 

Quec'iislainl     

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    


NiiiiiIh'v  j 

kt  l;rad 

Niiiii'*r  V  ■ 

of  i»»ipu] 

l:itii>n. 

«if  j".»j'  ;.«■ 

- 

- 

Ton  n  try. 

I.-,  t  firs 

iirirl 

|Kistf-unU. 

Lutrr*         , 

a?.«l              ■ 

'.() 

:V2 

New  Zealaml    

4S 

r.fj 

•21 

Austnilasia 

5:« 

HS 

•24 

United  Kin^xdoin 

59 

r.:i 

*2li 

Kn;:lani1  nml  Walev.. 

K4 

X(> 

45 

Sootlan<l    

5() 

4S 

:u) 

iH'laml 

:<i 

Xcw  postal  routes  lu  the  <'xe«"iii  of  ^^^77  niih*s  were  opened  « 
1897,  whilr  5n.»  uiiU's  of  routes  were  aliandnn<Ml. 
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Money  Okokkh  am*  Postal  Notes. 

money  order  system  wjw  brought  into  oporatioii  in  New  South 
.  in  January,  ISti.'J,  wheu  nineteen  oftices  wore  opened — the  head 
n  Sydney,  and  eighteen  bninch  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  colony. 
ne  of  the  same  year  the  operation  of  the  systtMu  wns  ex  I  ended  to 
iiittnl  Kingdom  and  all  the  Australasian  e(>loni«*s  with  the  <'\'oep- 
f  Tasmania,  and  the  nuni1>er  of  offices  in  the  colony  was  increa-cd 
tv-seven.  The  colonv  of  Ta.sinania  entered  into  tin*  anangenient 
'.">,  and  the  Department  lias  continued  steadily  to  make  ]»roi(res.s.  In 
on  to  the  ordinary  transmission  of  monev  orders  hv  i)()st,  remit- 
«  may  now  ]>e  made  hy  t«*legraph  from  all  Money  Order  Office's 
I  are  also  telegmph  ofliees,  to  similar  offices  in  other  colonies. 
r:i|ihic  money  oi-ders  are  also  issued  and  paid  at  Mf»ney  ( )rder  <  )Hices 
■ct^l  by  telephone  M'ith  the  telegraph  system.  At  th*'  end  of  IS1»7 
were  0.*i<i  Aloney  Ortler  (.>ffices  in  the  colony,  thirt«*eu  new  otHci's 
P  l*een  established  and  four  abolished  during  tin.'  year.  The 
y  orders  issued  during  the  y«*Hr  am(»unted  to  Xl,.*n  1,S'><^  whilst 
il,r)24  ivpn^sentod  the  value  of  orders  drawn  on  the  colony  and 
therein.  The  net  etmnnission  i*eceive<l  by  the  (Jovernment  in  tlu* 
e  of  the  twelve  months  was  .£15,5.33. 

stal  notes  were  intnKluced  tm  the  1st  Oct<»ber,  1H9.'>.  They  ran;re 
lucfn^m  Is.  to  20s.,  and  may  Im'  obtaine<l  at  all  Monev  ( )rder  <  )nices, 
toundage  varying  fnmi  Id.  to  4d.  r<»stal  notes  may  be  exihanged 
pen  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  Australasian  <-olonie.s  except 
:em  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  During  181)7,  the  \alue  of  the 
iof  Ne  w  South  Wales  cashe<i  within  the  colony  wns. £377,281  l8s.  .S<1., 
if  thoRe  of  other  colonies,  jC  17,525  14s.  Id.  The  revenue  deriv«*d 
the  system  during  the  last  <juarter  of  1803  was  £51^8  ITs.  lOd.  : 
\ir  the  year  1894,  £3,877  13s.  4d.  :  during  1805,  £r),31(>  12s.  4d.  : 
ig  1^96,  £7,838  17s.  4<l.  ;  and  <luring  1897,  £9,091  19s.  M.  lu 
chapter]  dealing  with  Private  Finance?,  further  particulais  of  the 
?y  orrler  and  postal  note  systems  will  be  found. 

Poht-Offick  SAViN'cis  IJank. 

le  Post-office  Savings  l>ank,  which,  like  the  Money  Order  Otlicr, 
der  the  control  of  the  Postnnistt^r-Creneral,  was  established  in  the 

1871  at  the  General  Post  Office,  Svdnev,  with  branches  at  the* 
ipal  country  towns.     The  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  service  has 

kept  pace  with  those  already  mentioned.  In  1807  there  were  512 
office  Savings  Banks — an  increa«<e  of  10  on  the  number  open  in 
irevious  year.  During  the  year,  45,347  new  accounts  ^vere  opeuffd, 
i4.390  accounts  were  closed,  the  number  of  accounts  renuiining  oj>eu 
?  close  of  the  year  being  151,343.  The  auu^unt  of  deposits  received 
E2, 190,882,— an  increaseof  £80,303  as  compared  with  the  business 
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of  the  previous  year.  The  sum  of  £123,537  was  added  to  dep 
accounts  for  interest  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  depositors  at ' 
of  the  year  was  X4,691,833.  The  average  amount  of  each  depc 
JB6  lis.  8^d.,  and  the  average  bahmce  at  the  credit  of  each  depoB 
£31  Os.  Old.  Further  information  respecting  Havings  Bacnki 
found  in  the  chapter  on  Private  Finance. 


Telegkapus. 

The  electric  teh^graph  was  firet  used  by  the  public  of  Ne» 
Wales  on  the  26th  tfanuary,  1858,  when  the  line  from  Sy< 
Liverpool,  22  miles  in  length,  was  brought  into  operation.  Fr 
small  beginning  the  system  has  increased  until  in  1897  there  « 
stations  in  the  colony,  and  12,778  miles  of  line  open,  carrying 
miles  of  wire  in  actual  use,  while  there  were  172  miles  of  line  i 
miles  of  additioniil  vdre  in  course  of  constructioiL  The  foUown 
gives  a  view  of  the  business  of  the  Telegraph  Branch  of  the  Poi 
from  1865  to  1897:— 


Year. 


]S6:> 
1870 

I87r> 

1885 
1886 
1SS7 
1888 
188?» 
18JK) 
181)1 
181h> 
18iW 
1894 

mvy 

1896 
1897 


.Stations. 


TBleirnunB 

tmiuuiiitted, 

delivered, 

and 
ill  tnuiiiit. 


Actual 
Revenue 
received. 


No. 

86 

1H7 
•289 

42.") 

4;u 

4Gn 
4S.-. 
(J'JS 
«i74 
7()ti 
724 
SI  3 


sr>i; 


8s<; 


No. 
•138,785 
*  173,812 
^^719,745 
1,319,537 
2,(>25,992 
2,661,120 
3,258,733 
3,936  830 
3,932,()70 
4,101,4-^9 
4,046,251 
2,970. 10J> 
2.853,091 
2.464,074 
2.0:r>,456 
2,7i>0,770 
2,728,3(iH 


Unes. 


£  iikiles. 

29,769 

28,550         

48,657         

84,110         

155,073         

158,128         

1CJ4,511  

lS5,tM>5         

186,802  lo,732 

193,707  11,231 

191,319  11,097 

185,014  11,»»5 

157,482  12,0i»7 

147,903  12.201 

145,901  12,310 

159,741  1 2,4  IS 

l.V>,162  12,77S 


Win--. 


mile:*. 

2,989 

5,247 

S,0!2 

13,ls^ 

19,!M4 

20.797 
21,444 
<»  oil* 

22,t;oo 

23.59> 
24,7*'» 
26.44.S 

27.:e#; 

2S,0S5 
28,799 

:w,K3r» 

33.073 


i 
1 
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iiiniiber  of  tc'legranifl  nsceivecl  and  dospatched  dui'ing  the  yeiii*, 
tulegnuuB  lieiiij;  couiiteil  once  only,  aiuountetl  to  2,000,794,  or 
2  |)er  heail  for  e%'ery  individual  of  the  population. 
Ktate  of  telegraphic  conHtniction  in  tht;  principal  countrie8  of  the 
xt  the  latest  available  dates  is  given  herewith.  The  figures  are 
ting,  though  the  circumstances  of  Australasia  and  tlio  older 
i^  are  so  diiisiniilar  as  to  make  a  comparison  Ix^tween  them  more 
i  than  valuable : — 


lA-iiKlh  ill  Milc«»-  - 

tjmiilry. 

Of  Unv.     Of  Wiiv. 

:  "  r  ~" 

Mia     50,0n4    109,740 

ueKcpabUc  ...j  *i.>,34fi  '   5U,0HO 

-Hungary !  Aii.lM    15:2,030 

1   .  .V»5(i      19,1HI8 

'  10.143  i   U1,JI36 

:  *J0,31S  '   70J01 

:»lonv I  ti,6<l9  1    IH.CCil 

«,!».»  '     8,330 

rk     3,3JU        9,746 

'  .7H,a«7    107,307 

ly     i  84,7S2  i330,013 

'  5,0H5  '     6.«KM> 

inehiaivc-  of  4tf,37*>     I4'2,9*i0 
vv  Stat««t. 


Count  r\ 


lAfii^th  ill  Milc) 


Of  Lin*'.  I  Of  Win- 


Italy    25,441)  ()8,31< 

.Tapaii     11,720  37,601 

Mexico    40,!M)0        

Netherlands    3,5.37  12,5<><» 

Xoruay    5,232  .    12,0!»4 

.  Portugal  3,»a'>  vS,8.W 

ItuMia 78.31WJ  157,:«»7 

'  Hpaiu    17,HH:<  42,694 

Hwedeii    .■i,.325  15,172 

Switzcrlainl 4,4:U>  12,608 

Turkey 21,800  .33,7<iO 

'  Uiiiti'd  Kinj,Mom   ...  41, .393  279,J>:J.') 

Uiiiteil  .Statt!.s ltK),614  841,002 


Caulk  Skkvicls. 


a  CoufisrtMice  of  the  Postal  and  Ti'li^<^iiiph  authorities  liold  in 
y  in  March,  1891,  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,   Victoria, 

Australia,  Wfstern  Australia,  and  Tasmania  und(;rtook  to  makt* 
lalf  the  loss  which  the  Eastern  Extension  Tfle^raph   (.'omjuiny 

sustain  by  a  rctluction  in  th($  sclunluh^  of  cable  char^'es.  The 
it  to  be  :^aranteed  to  thi'  Com[>tLny  for  thctini<^  during  which  tho 
let  was  in  existence  was  ont*-half  of  tht'  amount  of  receipts  sliurt 

sum  of  £237,736  (the  amount  of  the  Company's  receipts  in  ISSU, 
deducting  out-pay nients),  the  other  half  of  the  loss  to  b(^born<?  by 
3iii|ittny.  The  auitnided  cable  rates  came  into  forct>  in  May,  1891. 
lUrupeau  iaes.sapfs  the  rates  were  reduced  fi*«>m  9s.  4d.  to  4s.  lM.  )>er 
for  ordinary  uieHsa;{e8  from  Sydney,  from  7s.  Ltl.  to  .*(s.  f<^\.  ]ier  word 
>vemiueut  messages,  and  from  2s.  Nl.  to  Is.  lOd.  pt>r  word  for  Prr.s.s 
l^eSy  prriportionatt^  reductions  l^^iii*;  made  for  mc5sa;{(>s  to  countries 
thttn  thoM;  in  Europe.     J^y  a  fui*ther  a^rrecinent  i  la  ted  November, 

the  contracting  colonies  dec idetl  to  contri butt >  towards  such  .'^um 


tlie  guarantees  to  ine  (JOnipany  and 

ihe  reduction  in  the  international  r       

From  May,  1893,  to  April.  1894.  the  ■ 
Wales  to  tlia  Cable  Company  in  resjiect  of  thi 
with  the  reduced  rate^  mentioned  above,  was 
paid  to  South  Australia.  Thcitot^tlcoutributit 
of  uU  cable  services  wa»  £-l.SG2 :  the  amoa 
the  year  ended  30tli  April,  1895.  was  £2I.5»: 
y(!ar  the  amount  WHS  £18,167,  und  in  1897. 
to  the  Cable  Company  mid  the  8outh  Aost 
HOW  disappeared,  the  receipts  in  b.ith  case» 
guarantee.  For  the  twelve  months  cndul  3i 
roDtriViutions  which  New  South  Wales  was  c«, 
Duplicate  Cable  Subsidy  Iwtween  Port  Di 
£13,403  :  Victoria- Tasmania  Cable  Sabsidy, 
Guarantee,  £t>80  ;  anil  Queens! and- New  Calec 
t-ital,  £17,618. 

Iq  the  month  of  April,  1892  an  agn^ment  • 
New  South  Wrtlea  and  the  Soeittv  Fran^&ise  dt 
(now  known  as  the  Coinpagnte  Frani;aUe  des  ( 
wliicli  the  latter  undertook  to  lay  down  a  aubti 
pcioe  of  establishing  telegraphic  coramunieatj 
and  New  Caledonia,  in  considerution  of  tlie 
Wales  (Queennland  having  agrt^ed  to  contribt 
annual  sum  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  at  the 
such  smaller  sura  ne  shall,  together  with  one- 
i-eceived  by  the  company  for  messages  duing  i 
working  expense.s — not  exceeding  £2,400 — n 
vision  was  made  that  the  Government  ahov 
■cable  for  official  messageij  up  to  this  amount 
cable  was  opened. 

The  estbblisfafflent  of  cable  commui 
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PoRtal  and  Telegraphic  Conference,  held  in  New  Zt^aland  during 
1 H94,  and  was  reaffirmed  by  conferenceH  of  a  similar  cliaractcr, 
let  in  Hobart  in  February,  1895 ;  and  in  Sydney,  in  January, 
rhe  Colonial  Conference,  which  satin  Ottawa  in  June,  1804, 
immended  that  such  a  cable  should  be  constructed  ;  and  the 
y  of  State  for  the  Colonies  appointed  a  Commission,  on  which 
ish,  Canadian,  and  Australasian  Governments  wen*  re])rosc;nted, 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  best  route  for  the  cable,  :uid  tliu 
^  cost  of  its  construction.  This  Commission  i*ec^omnieiided  the 
I  of  the  proposals  made  at  the  Sydney  Postal  Conference,  wliich 
i  for  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  const loiction  and  maintenance 
between  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australasia,  Jind  IixkI  the 
places  within  British  territory. 

allowing  table  shows  the  amount  of  outwanl  business  transacted 
iSouth  Wales  with  Europe  and  the  East  during  tlie  last  seven 
Compared  with  1891,  the  year  1897  shows  an  incn»ase  of  C,046 
8,  and  of  £22,287  in  revenue  : — 


CSkblc  ll«fli«g»| 

■entfrom 
,    Mew  South 
Wales. 


Amount 
Koeived. 


Year. 


Cable  Me^Wf^es 

Hent  from 

Mew  South 

Wales. 


1 
No. 

£ 

1 

No. 

1 

14,982  ■ 

46,192 

1895 

.   17,761 

16,511 

41,746 

1896 

19,826 

% 

15,587 

50,625 

1897 

21,02s 

4 

15,146 

50,567 

1 
1 

1 

Ainotuit- 
njotived. 


€ 
60,652 
<>S,040 
1)8,470 


*  Partly  old,  partly  new,  rates. 


lumber  of  cablegrams  despatched  from  each  of  the  colonies  in 
be  number  received,  and  the  cost  of  the  messages  are  given 


blony. 


thWalM 

nd'  "!!!;■.! 

wtnlia    . 
AiutraUa 

i  

land 

Total  .... 


Forwanlefl. 


Received. 


T(»tal. 


MeMages.  |      Coat.         Messages. 


No. 
21,028 
18,350 

2.327 

9,807 

18,786 

718 

9,737 


£ 
68,479 
65,889 

8,a36 
27.301 
66,994 

1,860 
36,309 


No.   I 
17,494 
16,542 

1,855 

10,523 

16,020 

624 

8,264 


Cost.   !  Mesro^L's.  '  dmi. 


£ 
52,566 
55,628 

6,522 
31,938 
48,288 

1,439 
27,227 


No. 

€ 

38,522  , 

121, 1.14") 

34.«92 

121,517 

4,182  , 

l4,5oS 

20,330 

r»9,23J» 

34,806 

11.-I.282 

1,342 

3.21H) 

18,001 

63,r>36 

152,07.'>  49S,476 
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IBm  totel  mnnbor  of  limn  comaolBd  ^villh 
colony  on  the  31flt  Deoemkhmc,  XB9Z, 
fiJTdnej  u>d  ndnrtfa^  and  773  in  tlw  uwuiky* 
furfhinyt,  and  "tiie  nninlMr  odtahnliiMMi Jft 
of  win  vwd  in  the  iiaiMiniMinn  of 
1i4flgrip1i  vim  uxelaxgAj  mad  lor 
nartumlan  raandinff  telabbonoa  in  dio 
win  befoottdinthefoIloiwi^gtaUa: — 


New  Sooth  Walot. 

Vkittmm 

Qnaenafauid , 

SoolhAaatTmlia... 
WwlmAiHtriliA 

XmHBMiiik 

NewZeftUnd 


NoL 

Kk 

as 

7^14 

1) 

tjm 

8 

1,187 

9 

1,999 

0 

1009 

4 

910 

89 

6,797 

101399 
U17 


830 


41 


Kot 
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rapid  ■etUament  of  Uie  colony  has,  in  a  great  miuiKure,  heoii 
lie  to  the  fitness  of  its  soil,  vegetation,  and  climate  for  the  sue- 
reariiij^  of  the  piiiicipal  species  of  sttick  >vhich  supply  the  wants 
seel  lueiu  and  so  largely  contnhute  to  the  wealth  of  nations.  For 
eani  it  whh  l)elieved  that  a  considerable  piiit  of  Australia  was 
Lsuitablo  for  stock,  and  tiiis  opinion  w»is  ftistei'ed  bytlie  accounts  of 
ier  explorers,  who  reported  tluit  the  interior  of  the  continent  was 
esert.  These  apprehensions,  liowever,  were  Sfion  dispelled,  and  the 
it  difficulties  offered  to  the  successful  rearing  of  stock  disappeared 
lie  energy  of  the  colonists.  One  thing  particularly  favoured  the 
:  though  the  nuuil)er  of  native  animals  was  very  considerable, 
ing  chiefly  niai-supials  of  little  conmiercial  utility,  theni  happily 

ni>  large  species  of  carnivora  which  could  sr^Miously  interfere 
e  increase  in  the  flocks. 

)eginnings  of  pastoral  enteqirise  in  the  colony  were  very  liumhle. 
oh^  stock  of  the  community  which  iiccompanied  Capuiin  Phillip 
'4h1  only  1  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3  mares,  .'^  ffwds,  2\^ 
2  pigs,  and  a  few  goats  ;  and  although  the  Hf»cks  and  herds  of 
asia  have  not  sprung  fn>m  these  animals  alf>ne,  it  will  1h»  seeii 
small  a  scale  the  business  of  stock-mi  sing  was  first  attempted. 
t«*mati(^  record  of  the  arrival  of  live  j^tock  se«*m"S  t<»  have  Ixjen 
th*»  early  days  of  settlement ;  but  it  ap]>ears  that  in  the  peri<Kl 
1  Governor  Phillip's  landing  and  the  year  1><00  thei-e  wer(^ 
ight  importations,  chiefly  of  sheep  fi'om  India.  It  is  stated  that 
:lose  of  the  year  1792  the  live  stock  of  the  colony  consisted  of 
led  cattle  (old  and  young),  11  hoi-ses,  lO-")  sheep  (which  were 
toted  at  .€10  10s.  each),  and  43  hogs.  By  179G  the  numbers 
gely  increased,  the  colony  thf»n  possessing  07  horses,  101  cows 
r-calves,  74  bulls  and  bull-calves,  .')2  oxen,  1,531  sheep,  1,427 
ind  1,8G0  hogs  ;  a  cow  being  worth  i>dO,  a  horse,  i>90  ;  a  sheep 
(.^pe  breed,  £7  10s.  ;  and  a  breeding  sow,  £»').  In  1800  there 
'3  horses,  1,044  cattle,  6,124  sheep,  2,182  goats,  and  4,017  hoi^s  ; 
iree  years  later  the  numljer  oi  sheep  was  set  down  at  10, 1') 7. 
3,  thirty-seven  years  iifter  the  esttiblishment  of  the  colon v: 
ere  6,142  horsea,  134,519  catthj,  237,622  sheep,  and  39,000  pigs  : 
1842,  these  numbers  had  inciviised  to  My^TyHry  hoi'ses,  897,219 
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cattle,  4,804,940  sheep,  and  46,086  pigs.  As  sfnm  as  the  pnidafp 
stock  l)egaii  to  exceed  the  ilemand  for  food,  the  iiici^ase  IjecaiiM*  tt 
rapid,  and  at  the  end  of  the  vear  1850  the  stock  of  the  colony  numbif 
13,059,324  sheep,  1,738,965  Vattle,  132,437  horses,  and  61,631  pijp^ 
The  severance,  in  1851,  of  Victoria,  then  the  fairest  province  uft 
mother  colony,  involved  a  Irjss  of  6,589,923  sheep,  390,923  catt 
20,086  horses,  and  7,372  pip* :  si>  that  at  the  close  of  1851  the  fl« 
and  Ileitis  of  New  South  Wales  were  mluced  to  7,396,895  shei 
1,375,257  cattle,  1 16,397  horses,  and  65,510  pigs.  After  thesepanUi 
of  Queensland,  at  the  close  <»f  1859,  the  numl>ei"s  oi  each  kind  of  li 
stock  within  the  existing  Injundaries  of  the  colony  wen^  6.119,1< 
sheep,  2,408,586  cattle,  251,497  hoi-ses,  and  180,662  pigs.  In  t 
following  year  these  figures  showed  a  considerable  decline,  l»frtli ' 
account  of  the  effects  of  the  seiLson,  and  of  the  large  demand  whi 
arose  for  stock  for  the  stati<ins  of  the  new  colony  ;  and  in  1S61  tin 
were  in  New  Srmth  Wales  5,615,054  sheep,  2,271,923  cattle,  '2'^%J* 
horses,  and  146,091  pigs.  Fnmi  the  nuniliers  just  given,  the  sheep  b 
at  the  end  of  1897,  inci-eased  to  43,952,897,"  the  cattle  to  2,085.0! 
the  horses  to  498,034,  and  the  swine  to  207,738.  In  some  «if  I 
inter\'ening  yt^ara  th<^  nuniljei-s  have  !)een  much  greater,  tlie  sheep 
1891  totalling  no  less  than  01,S31,416  ;  but,  chiefly  owing  to  l 
unfavounible  seasons,  although  the  demamls  on  the  flocks  for  the  exp 
tnule  have  also  contribute*!  to  the  ivsult,  the  nunibt»r  of  sheep  I 
largely  diminished  during  the  past  six  yeai-s.  The  changes  which  hi 
taken  place  during  th(j  last  decade  may  be  traced  in  the  follow 
table? : — 


Year, 


Hors«e>. 


C'aitlf. 


Shct'ii. 


Sttiiii . 


1^S8 
KSS9 

ISOl 

I  sua 

1  St»4 

isim 
1S07 


411,368 

1,6l>2.007 

40.5413,469 

24s.5S:< 

4.30,777 

1,741,502 

50,106,768 

23i*.5N"» 

444,163 

*2,(;91,229 

55.0S<),431 

2s.T(h;i 

400,647 

•2,128,838 

01,S.31,416 

25.-l,lS0 

4S4,.im)     i 

2.221,459 

r»8,080.1l4 

24«»..V..*2 

493,231     ' 

2.269.852 

56.aS0.688     * 

24U.S«i0 

r>is,isi 

2.4lM,411 

56,977,270 

273.;i.V.i 

4b7,?»43 

2,l.-)0,057 

47,61 7.6S7 

±»3..-.!»7 

.■>in.,'Wii 

2,2-26,163 

48,318,790 

2U.5JS1 

408,034 

2.0S.->.006 

43,9,V2,M97 

•207.7.'W 

It  will  1h'  srcn  that  sjnrc  IsOl  tin*  slii*<*])  have  diniini.'^hed  in  nui 
to  the  extrnt  of  eiijiitt'rn  mil] it m  :  \vhil»»  tinTe  an*  now  nearly  iOO 
cattle  in  lli»'  colony  less  than  in   1801,   20.000  hfn-si^s  less,  and  67 
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than  in  that  year.  In  order  to  show  the  districts  in  which 
inges  in  the  flocks  and  herds  have  taken  place,  the  following 
las  been  compiled  : — 


tftrict. 


1801. 


1802. 


1803. 


1894. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 


tal  District 

<m  Slope 
fern  Pkiiw 

Ul      ... 

r  Cattli— 
Ul  District 
e-Unds 
(em  Slope 
tern  Plains 

<al 

ATTLB  - 

ft*l  District 
e-lsods 
tern  Slope 
tern  Plains 

Nal      .. 


itU  District 

tern  Slope 
tern  Plains 

4Ml 


213,878 
15*414,487 
29,800,374 
16,4(»,2n 


382,302 
19,002,217 
23,781,824 
14,823,681 


..61,831,416 


550,020 

789.637 

401,580 

94,109 


58,080.114 


582,559 

876.606 

319,897 

77,787 


320,060 
17,728,778 
25,088.956 
13.836,804 


56,080,688 


231,072 
10,798,044 
26,110,474 
18,830,780 


56,977,270 


1,785,361  1,856,349 


188,944 

105,042 

41,587 

7,001 


213,107 

115.405 

30,633 

5.065 


313,477 


I 


147,420 


'   166,453 

111,470 

44,304 

460,017 


365,110 


140,842 

196.865 

93,381 

44,221 

481,300 


.'>81,359 

863,482 

347,571 

84,861 


1,877,273 


220,908 

131,446 

33,650 

6,560 


622,476 

953,270 

375,012 

76,442 


224,958 
14,247,222 
22,033,220 
11,112.292 


255,125 
15,061,206 
22,184,164 
10.818,295 


47,617,687 


535,504 

869,774 

315,102 

71,266 


48,318.790 


559,690 

851,993 

342,333 

71,904 


227,124 

14,328,652 

19,452,094 

9,945,027 


43,952,897 


2,027,200 


1,701,616 


232,812 
160,047 
:j7,817 
7,."»35  i 


200,892 

12i),013 

30,895 

0,611 


302,579 


148,679 
200,770 


138,211    358,411 


149.:)J>I> 
203.024 


103,573    114,055 


40,209 


493,231 


44,913 


518,181 


132,577 

203,877 

111,475 

40,014 

487,1»43 


1,825,980 


236,100 

123,106 

33,920 

6,751 


400,183 


152,49<J 

2(«,:K)7 

114,068 

40,(175 

510,036 


552,7-20 

797,815 

258,268 

64.795 


1,673,598 


256,905 

117,915 

28,189 

8,189 


411,498 


150,021 
107,282 
111,732 

40^,0:j4 
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Tt  iK  <.^tiiiiar«^l  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1898  Use  iiiui 
sheep  in  the  colony  waH  41,1241,073;  of  cattie,  2,0irh0ir> :  i 
liorses,  488,r)04.  This  i-eprcsents  u  further  Iqm  of  newly  Uirve  i 
Miheep,  70,OCM»  untth*,  ami  W.'iOO  hordes. 


Sheep. 

Tlio  suitahility   of  the  land  fur  piiHtonil  parvuits  m*jl<«  undot 
the  means  of  leading  the  infant  ctthuiy  of  New  Honth  Walesil 
itus  iii*st  step  on   th(^  path  of  conunercial  progress:  and  it  w 
little  surpnsin;^:  at  this  <listiinc<'.  of  time  to  note  how  stetuiih 
of  the   Mettle  1*8,    ill  tlie  ftuv  (»f  the  almost  iiisumiountahle  dil 
of  tninsport   which  existi^d  a  century  ngf>,  avaih^l  tlieniselves 
op]K>i*t unities  at  their  disp(»Ral.     The  inipwrtatiun  of  valuaMe  ^pe 
of  sheep  fnnn  KiijLclaiul  or  the  Cajx*  of  ({imkI  Hope  prior  Xn*  the  ini 
(ion  (»f  steam  was  at  all  times  attended  witli  j^reat  risk,  and  it  irv<\ 
happened  that  many  of  these  costly  animals  died  durinjL:  the  i 
voyajre  :  but  in  spite  of  all  drawbjicks,  the  industry  was  on  the  wh 
cessful,  and  the  Hocks  and  henlsof  the  ctJtmistH  surelv.  it* at  fii-st 
incnN'isofl  and  multiplieii. 

By  the  year  1  Tl'."),  (!aptain  Macailhur,  one  of  the  fii>«l  promn 
Nheep-Iiii-KliiiLr  in  New  Siuith  Wales.  ha<l  aeeunmlat.e<l  a  rt«ii-k  of 
which  we»'e  ht-ld  in  ;rn*at  «*si  iniation,  and  jrradually  inci  fi^ii-il  in 
nntil.  as  r^'cufdMl  l»v  an  eiitrv  in  his  i(»u?'nal  ten  vt»ai*s  lat-M-.  tin* 
piicc  of  a  fai  wt'thri*  had  ri-(H  to  i,*.').  Not  satisfied  with  tin*  i 
innvase  (»f  hi-  flocks.  Marjistlnn*  souiiht  to  improvj'  tln'  ijiKoitv 
lleeces,  hy  winch  nicaii^  he  could  sec  opening  In^fore  hiin  tin*  iini 
ir!'»*at  wealt ii,  a»iil  thf  |)rf»s|K'i't  of  cstalilishinir  imjMir'tant  «i»nr 
ndations  wiih  <  in-at  Britain.  With  1  hcse  ends  in  vii-w.  hi-  pi-tHun 
I  In*  ('ape  ot  (mjimI  Ilnpf.  ;it  ureal  lo-si  autl  I  roll!  lie.  a  nuiidHi'  .•!> 
rams  ami  cwc^.  A  hajipy  <ii-cumstam-e  »M'i'urnHl  whii-l:  l.iX"U 
eiiicrpfise  :  h«'  had  the  ^ddd  t'nrtmi*'  t't  ^('ciin'  posse^sinn  nf 
rani'^and  ti\ee\ve^  nf  \erv  tirje  Sj>ani'>«h  l»re»Ml.  which  had  U'cri  tm 
l)v  the  Kiie_:  «»t'  Sna.iii  t<i  the  I  )uteh  (  m»^  i-rnment .      The>«*aniinaU 

■  I 

a  inial  «.t  1  went  \  iiiiie  |iiMehaMM|  at  the  Cape,  arrive*  1  in  Sviliiry  L 

i.'.il  V,  ere  di-|Miv»Ml  i  (f  in  \ai"ii)ll^S  hl"eeder>.  With  the  e\i^p 
Macaithnr,  ln-\\»'\  i-p,  thn^ewho  had  secured  slieeyM>f  the  ^U|»erio 
made  no  attempt  t»  t'«»lln\\  np  their  a<lvamaLre.  U'in;i;  ])iNiliiiliK 
vati^tir-d  with  tin-  lar_rer  icaiii- derive^ltioiii  the^^aleofan  im-reiiMxll 
ot"  aninc'U.  M.i'-ait hu?-.  nn  the  «nher  hand,  tliouirht  little  of  ' 
])nilits,  and  -til!  !e--  of  I. leedi  ml:  entirely  for  human  consumption, 
tively  watchinL'  tli*-  result.-,  of  cros^in*^  his  im]>ortc»<l  lYinis  with 
si«K"k,    ami    <\ -teniaticallv    selecting   the   tiner  ewes   which 


kr  birditr  tninfflin^  witlj  tbn  idtvt',  Iw  j^rndunlly  impi'ovpti  thi- 

I' in  a  frw  v^iun  olitaitihtl  flM>MiM  irf  very  tine  t«-]ctun>  whic^ 

Hm-  nmiiy  apprtvuitiiiit  nf  Englirth  umnirfnctHrew.     It  baa  liewi 

bat  MncnHnur  was  mil  the  fimt  ti)  iiitriKJupf  niprino  Rliwp  ioto 

;  whi-tii«>t'  this  bii  uii  or  not,  (li»-rp  is  nn  douht  t.liat  to  him 

crtidif  nf  having  buflii  the  fimt  to  prove  thnt  tliB  prndaction  (if   i 

X>uW  W  minie  »  pnifitnljle  inilnstry  in  l.hiti  ciihuiy. 

Ithi-iTewnt  CPntyin'lliepiiKluctiiniofthofiiieBtwwilliiul  been 

lii«fly  lu  Spain,  and  WKillt'ii  luanufactun's  were  iiecpswirily 

iin  Rti^lanil  upiiii  i>  Njmewhii.t,  Uiuitwl  hcjiIb,  wltidi  wiw  mit  likely 

t  in  fiioB  >if  t-Trliuii  nuitriotiims  tho  upenitdvee  eaJt^aiburMl  t" 

1  tlipirtanpliiypw.     Thi'sp  iiiim,  in  support  of  tJicir  uuiitonliini 

innllrn  tman  ihiuIiI  nut  l>n  cx|Mindnd  <in  acucmnt  iif  thti  limiteil 

Uif  tv.w  miiffrinl,  ni^pil  t.liiit  find  «-ii»l  was  obtHiDableunly  in 

;    fiii-(«in»ble  pei-iod  that  Atncartliur  iirri%Tid  in 

t-  ■•    t.he  wtKi]  iibtnini  I  f-oiu  h's  fi  i-at  »he«p, 

*<  i|'.'il>ilitieM  of  Aust'al      a«  a  w  irl  prtKluciii^ 

I     I  ..|MTiw!  uji  Willi  Eiiyl  nil  f    tu  vrs  li  snirtll 

.Vii-ii.iliiviiui  wiiiil  nisti  in  jmbl     e  t  n  at    u    jti-ar!ually 

t  rnadiHi  its  pn-at'iil  i-nurriirm    I  n  snsw  ni.     During  Id-* 

Slftund.  Mni-iirt.hiii-  purohiisi^l  an  luld  tin    iJ  stiwk     (  ten  ittinh 

ri f  the  iinlfld  tSpiiniMh  liit^ifl,  uawly   >.|   n,l        -]     I    v  t«  thuwi 

l7S"  We  hiui  pn-cuTwl  fmni  the  Cape  (rf  Gih^kI  Hi>pr.     That 

laU  werf  tlic  fliiesi,iiliUiiiu.lileiii  Kurt^may  begnChcredfroD) 

llirv  hiul  fiimiiMl  pDrti'in  uf  a  prewnit  friJin  ttii.'   King  uf 

1(»  III.    ThiM <lt>l  Mm-urtlmr,  nftxr  lii«  return  tn  Nt;iv  »mlli 

Itir  cimtinii"'  ftti-  innny  yi-urst  thi*  pruonss  nt"  si-lGCtion,  witli 

that  in  IKfiS,  wlirn  liin  fliwk  wnj<  finally  diaperBwJ.  it  wn* 

I  liU  -.i|"tir.t  ewwiii\imber(iHfnliy  1.000.     Victoria seinrei) 

Eri'  M.n;arthnr'!t  ftnok,  iinil  the  prooeiw  of  brt'etling 

id  '1  (bat  Hiid  (ithi-r  Hiltui'Uitt  urtluiiiee. 

tti.  Ill   Uit<  uumht^m  at  the  liner  afatrep  van  ftatin- 

Vr  I  it'HUpi^riorwiiniiilH  wasnul  tliKniiniiuuMl, and 

E  .  .mgment'ii  in  1  K'iH  and  1 825  by  tlii-  further 

)Lv  I  icp.      Shopp-hrewliag  wna  nliout  Uus  periixl 

'lintniTt,  the  climab;  of  whioli   liaa  produDR'l 

<  k  uiHin  the  ({iiaJity  of  tIm  flraoes  than   that  of 

I  tit  tne  t-ukiiij',  and  il  in  theiinn  that  the  flneel  tnorinoci 

Aa  mijilit  liavi>    been    aiiticiput«d.    the  clinnit*' 

i.in--  nfnpi!cU  fhttnijeil  tlie  oltEPaot*r  of  the  SpanliJi 

■  iim-  swftior  luid  iimrw  elaetic,  and  while  liavin); 

-  increu.-wd  in  Ipn^jUt,  wi  tiuit  tht  wei^t  of 

^iltnrcd.      The  qaalit\'  uf  thn  wiml   has  tkus. 

Mulifr  tJn^  lientificini  infiuenif  of  the  alimatv, 

iiiiiii'nieiit  ill  its  viJne  can  im  rwinonably  bopnl 

>ry  trquHiii  to  believe  tliat  Austndatiiau  wool 

high  »taBii«rti  of  exuellemw. 
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The  fallowing  t<ible,  showing  the  numl)er  at  the  dose  of  each 
since  tho  separation  of  Queenskind,  illustiutes  the  progress  of 


))ree(lin«j:  in  New  South  Wales : — 


Year. 

1 

Sheep. 

'  Year. 

Stieepu 

Year, 

1     Eberp. 

iseo 

1 
1 

6,119,163 

1873 

18,990,595 

1 
1886 

39,169.9 

I8GL 

5,615,054 

1874 

22,797,416 

1887 

46,96.M 

1862 

6,145,651   ! 

1875 

25,353.924 

1888 

46,503,4 

1S68 

7,790,969 

1876 

25,269,765 

1889 

50,106,7 

1864 

8,271,520 

1877 

21,521,662 

1890 

55,966,4 

]865 

8,132,511 

1878 

25,479,484   j 

1891 

61,831,4 

1866 

11,562,155 

1879 

30,062,910 

1892 

58,060.1 

1867 

13,909,574 

1880 

35,398,121 

1893 

56.980.6 

1868 

1    15,080,625   ' 

1881 

36,591,946   ' 

1894 

56,977,2 

1869 

14,989,923   ' 

1882 

36,114,814 

1895 

47,617,6 

1870 

16,308,585 

1883  1 

37,915,510 

1896 

48,318,7 

1871 

16.278,697  • 

1884 

31,660,321 

1897 

43,952.S 

1872 

17,566,048 

1885 

37,820,906 

1 

1 

ft 
*f 


The  ratio  of  annual  increase  for  the  whole  period  is  .'5*47  p«*r 
Divided  into  four  penods  the  ratios  ai-e-  - 

1860-70  annual  increaao  10*3  per  cent. 
1870-80      „  „         8-1 

1880-90      „  „         4-7 

1890-97      „        deci-ease  3*5 

Tlie  (»p« 'ration  of  tlie  natural  law  i*e;julatinj(  the  inoivase  of  sp* 
viz.,  that  th«^  ratio  of  inerease  is  invei*sely  as  the  increa-se  in  the  nui 
of  individuals,  is  observable^  in  those  li'rures,  and  the  tendenoy  •■ 
rate  of  inerrasi'  to  decline  iis  the  nunibei's  advance  is  clear  «iit 
C»»iisi(iei'in<jj  tlie  unimproved  condition  of  the  p^istunige  over  a  ; 
portion  of  the  colony,  it  wjis  apparent  in  l^>91  that  the  colony 
overstocked,  anil  tjjniziers  I'estricted  the  natural  increase  af  their  ti 
In'  not  ])uttin<^  to  tlie  rams  a  lar^e  numi)er  of  ewes,  espt*cially  thi»>e 
wen*  old  i>r  inferior  in  ([uality.  NuuiImts  of  sheep  weiv,  nioiv* 
boiled  (h)wn  for  talluw  and  killed  for  exj>ort  in  a  frozen  state,  si» 
not  onlv  was  the  incnase  of  Hocks  arrestinl,  but  the  vvixr  1S94  f*h* 
a  fallini^-ofrof  nearly  five  million  sheep  as  conipan'd  with  l-SiU,  vhi 
lSi)r>  there  was  a  furthei*  decline  of  ni'nrlv  nine  and  a  half  niilUoi: 
which  the  drou^^ht  was  responsible  for  tive  million.  In  1896,  d© 
the  loss  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sheej)  thnmgh  the  efffH't*  o( 
season,  there  was  an  increase  in  tlie  fi<K-ks  of  over  70<>,000  ;  but  d« 
the  year  lSi>7  tliei-e  was  a  deiM-ease  of  over  4,365, 000,  of  which 
drought  accou nil m1  for  nearly  thn'e  million.  Alto^^ether,  in  the  oc 
of  the  six  yeais  from  1S9I  to  1S97,  it  may  be  sjiid  that  the  unfaTiNU 
s(*ason8  have  been  responsible  f»»r  the  loss  of  15,000,000  sheep  akxM 

The  chan;;es  which  have  taken  place  in  the  }>os.seKsion8  of  the  d 
owners  of  New   South  \N'ah's  may   be   traced   in  the  following  ti 
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approximate  classification  of  the  flocks  for  each  year  from 
^97,  with  the  exception  of  1895,  when  the  information  was 
£jd.  It  is  significant  that  while  in  1891  there  were  73  persons 
jks  exceeding  100,000,  in  1897  the  number  was  only  21  : — 


Size  of  Flocks. 


1,001 
1   to 

2,ooa 

2,001 

to 
6,000. 

5,001 
to 

,  io,ooa 

10,001 

to 
20,000. 

20,fX)l 

to 
60,000 

I 


50,001       •100,001. 
100,000.     ^»dover. 


Total. 


NUMBBR  OK  SHREP  OWNKD. 


a;  2.U79.168 


3,100.105 
3,110,861 
tS  3,050,107 
A  2,Sd5.054 


5,403,942 
5,360.957 
5,293,544 
5.264,700 
4,464,054 


2,710.516,  4,511,676 


4,043,221 
5,218,115 
5,092,950 
5,114,100 
4,330,026 
4,625,308 


7,050,580 
6,'J76,668 
6,722.826 
6,844,167 
5.808,084 
6,230,603 


15,553,774 
15,417,845 
14,906,272 
15,125,070 
12,828,633 
12,468,27i> 


I 

12,617.20g'  10,392,774 

10,507,1931  8,509,670 

11,296,811  7,644,973 

10,366,ri01  8,348,653 

8,789,185|  7,078,720 

0,072,298  3,264,061 


61,831,410 
58,080,114 
56,980,688 
56,977,270 
48,318,790 
43,951,897 


Nl'MRRR  OK  SlIEEK-OWXKRM. 


1,954 

2,062 
2,041 
2,062 
2,098 
1,767 


I 
1,606 

1,667  I 

1,640  , 

1.667  I 

1,638 

1,383 


6S6 
725 
717 
725 
713 
651 


495 

491 

408 

483 

475 

477 

408 

483 

401 

475 

430 

406 

186 
151 
162 
151 
149 
104 


jwing  table  shows  the  loss  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
ng  the  number  which  the  actusil  incre^ise  in  each  year  fell 
bat  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  a  fair  season, 
twenty-four  years  over  which  the  information  extends,  nine 
showed  no  loss,  or  loss  so  slight  as  to  \>e  inappreciable.  On 
band,  ten  seasons  of  opposite  character  were  experienced,  in 
only  was  there  no  increase,  but  an  actual  decrease  from  the 
the  previous  year;  while  in  five  years  there  was  a  relative 
rer  the  previous  year's  totals,  but  an  actual  loss  of  sheep  from 
Further  inspection  wfll  show  that  in  1884  the  loss  of  sheep 
le  enormous  total  of  8,138,000,  a  number  larger  than  the 
a  flocks  in  some  of  the  otlier  Australasian  colonies.  Tlie  loss 
r  1892  was  4,190,120,  due  chiefly  to  drought  in  the  extreme 
tfpuons.  In  1895  there  was  again  a  loss  of  no  less  than 
by  drought,  which  was  general  throughout  the  colony ;  in 

lo 
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the  followiiijj  year,  1,4.")7,800  sheep  were  lost  thmugli  the  wasn 
1897,  drought  was  a;;jaiii  re.si^»nsible  for  the  hws  of  2,9f<r>.100 
the  year  \t<\iS,  us  state<l  on  page  574,  Raw  a  further  loss  of  i 
.'^,000,000  fn^m  the  Hame  cause  : — 


lF.«p<*rti'il    increA-r,  A..tiiBl 

sll-wine  r..r  Jtl\       .    •^<-'"*' 

,  i-.u fn:itm.ii     incrciae  or 


d0«Tr-IM'. 


(Itfcreun*. 


Lo«9 
throiiirh 


1874! 

ISTiV 

187(» 

1877 

1878 

1879! 
18S0 
I8S1 

lMS-2 

1S8:< 

1.SM4 
JSS.-) 


u       E&ncrted  inrrp»a<*, 
2  ailnwiiur  ti<r  all 

•^         i-«iiw<«  nf  iiatnr«l  . 
itrcrraar. 


Artiial  I 

Incn'MMf  or      ih 


3,807,<^)0<)     3,S07,0<K» !        t 
2,ri5(i.000     2.55G,()00  t 

l,}»ir).(NK)  «  84,<NK)  jl,m)9,(N»0 
1,802,001)  '3.748,»M)0  0,550,000 
3,95S,0<>0     3,958.000  t 

4,58.3,000  !         + 


•is 

1.: 


4.58:i(NK) 
5,;«5,O00 
2,*»47,00O 
1,797.000 
3,193,00») 
1,88;MMH) 
G,l(i0.000 


5,3.35,000  ,  + 
l.l04,(H)o!l,75;iO0O 
**  477,000  •-V274,<MM» 
1,801,000  1,392,000 
*b*,25.-|,0<K)  S,i;^,000 
l),h»,OlH)  t 


1886  3,409,000  1,348,000   '2.0 

1887  7.796.0<X)  7.79<i.<KX) 

1888  2,4.^'>.000  *4(i2.U00 

1889  5,33<»,000  3,6O3.00ii 
189<»  5,880,000  5.HS(),0t»0 

1891  5,H45.0<K)  5.H45.O0it 

1892  439,120  •3.751.000  4,1 
1S93  ;4«H.926  *l,0«».42li  ( 
1894  072,2X2  •;{.41S  t 
1S95  :4,44C,2fiO  '  9.359.. VJO  4.S 
189(i  2,158,900  701.100  U 
1897  :i,380,8O<>  S,»55,9<.i'»    2,5 


*  I»fm'n«»o  durhiir  tlic  vi-ar.        t  N"  loii*,  or,  if  an\.  very  sli;;ht.        J  K\|Hf-ti^  rf«iTei 

Aflrr  allowing;  tor  thf»  caiisj'^  wliieh  natunillv  iiniu*<h'  the  in 
ill  till'  Hocks  of  tlic  colon V.  the  <hMnaiKls  of  thi»  .shiU"iiUT-var 
iHM|ninMiitMits  of  the  neiiclihoiirintr  (*oI(tnie>,  and  the  ilraths  otri 
from  otht*r  eaiisps  than  droii«;hi,  it  will  1k»  founti  (hat  thi*  r 
a?innal  iru-nNi^.*'  may  he  as  hii^h  as  20  per  ifMit.,  >o  that  ir  i 
*-il»lf  lor  till*  llocks  of  flu*  «-«»liniv  to  iurrra^i' t\M»  li»I«l  in  :Oftu 
viNirs.  A^'tual  r\jM'ri»Mnr  slin\v«s  that  snrh  ralf  nl  ini-!'r.i>»'  ji  i 
l).»'n  a|t|»!*oarln'<i  oiii-i'  ^int-r  tin*  war*  l^ilj.  Dnrinij  th«-  jwi-IikI  • 
yiM'-'N  tVniji  1  ^T)  1  t.)  I  Si'iij  tli<'r»'  \\  a**  a  twofohl  irn-rt'asr  ;  ariii  th»' 
•  >t  ill"  <"m|ii;iv  wru-  a^ain  <liml»lril  in  tht*  i-iirhi  vrar-^  from  I><«»i  to 
.'.n-l  iii  tin-  iliirfrJMi  \«'ar<  f?"nni  1-^71  to  1SS7.  lliiw  manv  •-hteji 
1m-  >u«^tainl•<l  i»v  tlu'  'lilonv  nndrr*  a  sv^tiMn  «»f  artitii-ial  Ift-^iiii 
^\at»  rimr  may  IhrcafTrr  IjiM-mn*'  a  ijiiostion  iif  national  int«  ri*'»t:  hi 
,i1»'.in'lanlly  plain  I  list  v.  itii  a  siic-i'ssion  «if  fair  '••a-io!!-  ii  \\,»\ 
iml"■'^•-il^l(■.  nml^'r  iln*  ]ii-<-«M'nt  mo<|(' of  i|csji;L'<tiirinu' stock,  forih*" 
1. 1  -tijijinrt  foi'  anv  mimh'-r  of  y<*;ir-<  aji  incn'n^i-  «»f  *«hri'p  •similar  r 
(•\p»'iii'ni'i'>l  in  1>*!M,  a-  i?i  niin  yrai'>»'  limr  th*-  tliH'k-s  wo;;l«i  in 
fi-ii:ii  tli«'  pr'-i'iit  i:.Miil»«T  of    j:;.t«;):;.nr)0    to   10."i,»).'»7,<KMi      ;i   intal 

10  that  now  foninl  in  ;■.!'  An-^Ti-ala^^a.  Tin*  ''f oi-k -r^n*v i n^r  eajuil 
of  t!i"  foloiiv  ar",  lio\'.  «'\i-r.  Ncrv  iliirii-iilt  to  i"stinia!i'.  a-  l»v  fi 
.ji'i'at'i"  i'or»  ion  of  ihf  i-.  niMt  i*y  i»  \%-i  in  it-^  riatnral  «»tat''.  liii 
m»'Mt^,  ^M'li  :•.  a  lM-i!»M"  ^\ -T.'m  of  w  afr-r  eonsi'i'vation  ainl  iiTiifali 
inTi'lli'j'Mif   rN  t-"iv.ion  »if  tli"  'j»-'t\\ili  of  -alt  hn^li,  I'ottoM-liii-^h,  anil 

1 1  roll  i;])*  r«'-i'tinLr  "shrn^'-  a  mm  na'nvil  ura^sM^,  :in»l  tin-  oultivat 
ai'litirial  fi»'itl»"r,  an-  'jrii'MJiy  l-i-in'^r  ,.j];.,.^,.,|^  :i,,,|  xvill  intleHliitelvi 
tip"  raj»a».'iiy  of  ih  •  t-oiony  for  ^iniporiinL:  stork  «»f  all  ileseriptiunf 
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I  If*  ex]Mirt  and  iiniMirt  of  sheep  (lurinjcf  the  last  ten  yenrs  is  slmwn 
w.  The  tiiniH's  for  several  veurs  »ir*»  sonu'what  in  exc<*ss  of  the 
h.  as  sheep  nn^  often  cross<Hl  fi-oni  one  colony  to  imother  for  the 
.enienoe  of  station-holders,  or  in  search  of  j^i-ass,  and  not  for 
Mises  «»f  tnide  : — 


Yfar.        E\portH.     I     Importc«l.  Year.  KxjiortwI.  linjiorun. 


I'^S 


2,327,406  254,01S  1S03     .       Ii:i3,012     I,0l7,-V):i 


ISH9  I     1.217,3!i5          832,r)()r)          ISIU     .  *K)r>,7S.S  .").S0,Ui;4 

ISHO       2,!Wi7.9U2          ri9S,077          ISO.')  1MH»,77:<  4'20,:n4 

1891        l,61'>,9tM          6ti.VM4          180i)     <  744,578  1,010, 17(i 

\s\r2     i,r>8;j,666        :y>o,mi       1897    ,  i,o-J2,iio.">  1,171,794 

I 


*he  demand  ft»r  sheep  for  h)cal  consinnption  was  until  rccrni  years 
>mall  «-onipJin*d  with  tlie  sup]>ly  that  itdid  not  ap}irci-ial»ly  aM'tM-t  the 
reas<*  of  tlie  tlocks  of  the  colony.  This,  liowc\rr,  is  not  now  the 
:• :  the  annual  demand  for  fiNxl  ci»nsuni]ition  within  the  colony  is 
lit  7  jHT  cent,  of  the  nundn'r  of  sheep  depastm'ed  -equal  to  ihree- 
i-ntlisiif  the  cast.  The  nuniU'r  slaii;^'htenHl  forexjHH't  in  a  frozen  or 
serxed  ^tate,  and  for  tallow,  ]»r in ;rs  up  the  total  sluui^htered  tonitlier 
re  than  1^^  ]ht  ci-nl.  of  the  (Mitin'  flocks. 

The  foliowin;;  tahhi  gives  the  niunhcr  of  sheepln  the  Australasian 
miesat  the  end  uf  1^^07,  and  the  proportion  owne<l  in  each  colony  :  — 


Colon  V. 


rr-ijionion 

.*iht'i  J). 

owin-l  in  f.n  li 

• 

No. 

plT  fCIlt. 

4.S,9r)-2,.Sl»7 

4'J-4<) 

13,1S0,94:J 

1-J'7;{ 

1 7.797.  sss 

1719 

.■>,iHJ'J.n7s 

4-9J 

'2,-JlU,74-J 

•J14 

i,ris.s.i;ii 

1  oS 

19,j;s7.9.")4 

1903 

Xl'h*  .^uth  Wales 

Virftoriii    

i^v«n^4land 

South  AuHtralia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealaud  

.-VuHtralasia  10.S,511,10S  l(K)On 

It  will  be  seen  that  New  Soutli  Wales  stands  first  of  all  (ln'  lolonie^ 
a  sheep- breeding  count  it.  I»ut  wliilst  Viet»»ria  has  n«'urly  rrfnlud 
P  limit  of  its  natural  capabilities  in  tliis  partiiulai'  dirertinn, 
cmMidemble  pniportion  of  its  area  beiiiLT  now  di'voied  to  ai^ri- 
inpe.  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet  ajiproacheil  tiiat  limii.  In 
€ens]and,  as  in  South  Au.stralia,  si leej)- breeding;  does  not.  abhorb 
•  attention  of  paKtoinlists  to  the  same  extent  as  in  New  Soinli 
des.  Tlie  f«imier  colony  is  more  adapt (mI  to  tin*  breedinir  of  rattle, 
iln  in  the  southern  and  more  settled  ilistricts  of  South  An-tralia 
ater  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of   cereals,  its  northern 
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territory,  like  that  of  Queensland,  Ijeing  more  adapted  by  natunl 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses.  AVestern  Australia  in  at  piw 
in  the  early  stage  of  its  colonisation ;  much  of  its  area  ia  ii 
unknown,  and  it  is  therefore  iin])ossil)le  to  estimate  its  future  m 
slicop-breediug  country.  It  may,  however,  he  surmised  that  the  «mthl 
portion  of  its  inmiense  territory  will,  in  time  to  come,  be  8t4icked  «i 
sheep,  whilst  the  noi*thern  portion  will  pn>ljably  be  found  more  soitil 
for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses,  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
jX)rtions  of  Queensland  and  the  nortliern  tcrritor}*  uf  South  Austn 
situated  under  the  same  latitude.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  tk 
cattle-breeding  w^ould  occupy  a  position  in  New  South  Wales  equil 
that  of  sheep-breeding,  Imt  experience  has  shown  that  the  gene 
climatic  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  sheep  than  to  cattle,  and  t 
colony  is  probably  destined  to  reniaiu  what  it  now  is — the  great  she 
breedin*;:  centre  of  Austi*alia. 

The  ditlerent  degi'ees  of  success  attending  sheep  farming  in  vaii 
parts  of  the  country  havci!  long  since  directed  attentitm  to  the  fsictt 
every  part  of  Australia  is  not  equally  fitted  for  the  production  <if  \ 
wools.  New  South  Wales  may  bo  divided  ciiuiaticallv  into  four  zones 
(1)  The  coast  country  extending  from  tlie  iiealxmrd  to  the  main  nn 
tlie  bivadth  of  which  varies  from  20  to  100  miles  :  (2)  the  table-b 
districts  on  the  summit  of  the  range  ;  (3)  the  upper  part  of  the  wesA 
slopes:  and  (1)  the  interior,  or  "salt-bush  country.*' 

The  climate  of  tiie  eastern  seabojinl  for  a  ctmsiderable  distance  inL 
is  too  moist,  and  a  large  portion  <»f  it  too  poor,  for  the  adef|uate  sustena 
of  merinos,  but  it  is  pmlKible  that  tin*  cojn-ser  breeds  of  sherp  wnuM 
di*L«'rioriit<»  tlirou^li  tho  limiti'd  food  supply  and  tlir  ruir;:eil  naiur».*oi' 
countrv.  Oil  the  ihinteraud  othi-r  northern  rivei-s,  and  in  llin  south 
coa.^t  distrirts,  where  th»»  soil  is  very  rieh,  dairv-faniiin;^  and  aOTOuh 
are  tiic  h'adiiit;,  and,  no  doubt,  tlu?  most  prolital)le  indn>trif<.  SIm 
breeding  i.s  carrird  on  to  srnno  rxtt-nt  in  th»»  ri'gions  towanls  the  sum 
of  the  eoast  I'ange  ;  but.  as  in  tlie  cas<*  of  the  Cfiuntry  near  the  &»•*, 
•<'»il  a<  a  ruir  i>i  unfavourable  to  shct'p.  On  cnissing  the  t-c«isT  m 
howrvrr,  ihr  euntra.>t  brtwcen  the  aspect  of  tin*  **Duntry  just  *'Ulf 
and  that  h-ft  b»hin«l  is  very  striking'.  Hen*  th»*  j:razini;  and  »' 
growinii:  ca])abilitirs  ai^*  at  once  apparent,  and  fartln-r  to  ihr  wt^iw 
a  still  i^ii'alor  ini]»rnvrinent  is  visible. 

In  the  abundant  pa.^tures  of  thr  Kiverine  di^trii'ls  tlif  wimiI  is  ltr>s 
than  ill  tin'  «;ountrv  innnrdiat«'lv  wcsi  of  tin*  table-lands,  but  the  lift 

ft  ft 

are  ^ent-rallv  siaintl  and  heavv.  Farther  in  tht-  sah-busli  connirv 
wool  sutl'i'rs  both  in  thi'  wt'ii,'ht  of  the  Merr*'  and  in  its  ipiality  :  bat 
countrv  is  fatl»'nini:,  and  the  stock  an*  u'eiu-rallv  more  hcahhv  thantl 

•  ■  ■  ■  • 

nearer  tin-  s«*;i.  In  tin- country  on  tlif  other  sitle  of  the  leading 
g!t*at  sunniuM-  heat  is  a«lvf'i*se  to  tin-  ]>rodu<-tion  of  heavy  Ihvct's;  butc 
thei'e  a  fair  class  of  wool  is  produced,  as  the  stmrk-owncrs  art'conbtn 
intr<Klucing  fresh  blood,  and  so  count«Tacting  the  tendency  tuwarda 
degeneration  of  the  bi*eed  of  shee})  which  otherwist*  miglit  ensue. 
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The  importation  of  >t\u\  sheep fn>in  fi)roi<;n  countries,  iiotaMy  Frainc, 
i^riiiuTiV,  ami  Ann^ricji,  which  was  continued  for  iiianv  vears  after  tlio 
"pertini*  ijualit y  of  Austnilian  wool  liad  l)een  <'stahlish<'d  in  tin*  niarkfts 

the  worhl,  practically  eeasfd  oven  liefnre  iin])ortation  was  leijally  pro- 
Ijited  :  for  it  hail  ln'coine  ajjparent  that  thi*  fleece,  instead  nt'  showinuj 
Crris  of  fU'trrionition  under  tin-  influen«'e  of  the  climate,  Imd,  on  the 
ftinle,  a  t»»ndency  to  improve.  The  introduction  of  slicep  und  cattle 
'to  New  S«iut]i  Wales  was  fnrljiilden  for  manv  years,  owin;r  entirelv  to 
1*- tVjir  of  tilt- stock-owners  that  tlicii*  Hocks  and  herds  miirlit  he  i-on- 
Liuiriatptl  hy  hcah  and  other  dispasis  jirj'vah'nt  in  Knropc.-u  tlo{.k>:  hut 
i«rM*  n'r.trictions  were  removed  at  the  h«';^innin.u  of  tin-  yi-.ir  l.*^SS.  and 
leiv  is  now  an  imj»ort  of  pure-hreil  sheep  from  tin*  TnitMl  Kinijdom, 
le  l'nit»*il  Si;iti'S,  Krancr,  and  ('i-rmany.  So  fur,  tin '  hre«M.l  imported 
!^<  iii*en  chietlv  the  merino:  hut  Lincoln,  South  Down.  Vermont, 
lirop-iiir<",  anil  other  well-known  hn-eds  have  heen  intrcdiirrd.  In  tin- 
riuPM-  of  the  year  1S97  tin*  stu<l  sheep  imported  fron'  th<'  other 
^ustnilasian  col<»nips  iiundM-red  .*),797:  while  4Sstud  rams  and  10  ewes 
riMv  intriMluced  fnun  America,  and  10  rams  and  '2'.\  vwvs  fi-om  (Jermanv. 

It  i«>  now  "jfonerally  admitted  that,  as  far  as  the  lleeee  i.s  eoneci'iK-d, 
hf  Australian  merinc)  has  little  to  '^ain  hy  any  furtln-r  adndxtui-e  of 
SQru{.Mfan  or  American  l)lood,  ]»ut  it  is  (Mpially  a<lmit tc-d  that  thei'e  is 
*i<im  for  iniprov«Mnent  in  the  ]>hy.sii|m'  of  the  aiumal.  'i'o  jn'oduce  a 
ar-'^-r  ran.-ase,  without  interfei'inir  with  the  inialitv  of  the  lleeee,  many 

■^  "^  1  ft  ftf 

•\]4'rinH-nt-.  have  l>«»en  made,  hut  without  nnieh  sucee-s,  und  it  has  heen 
'«»und  that  the  crossin^^of  noted  hreed^  of  I'jijxlisli  ram>  with  Australian 
wes  ha*^  invariahly  resulted,  after  a  v^tMieiation  or  t  wo.  in  a  «leteri«»ratio!i 
A  the  merinci.  The  hreedin^  of  sheep  fnr  ctinsumpticn,  and  foi-  the 
sike  Iff  the  w«Hjl,  has,  therefore,  developed  naturally  intf>  tw«»  di^tinet 
WtK  of  industry.  It  nuiv  here  he  mentioned  that  the  careaM- 'if  the 
Milinary  Australian  nierimi,  wiien  dressed, a vera;^'es  ah.»ut  HJ.'.  il).,  whereas 
lresse<l  e»ircases  of  the  Lincr)ln  or  Leicester  hreed  would  averaire  'u  Ut 
60  Ih.  The  f«iod  qualities  of  the  nu»rino  are  not  appreciated  in  the. 
I/»ncli.»n  market,  and  its  lean  thinks  arnl  lon;^  tleshless  le;;  himes  make 
its appf-arance  ohjectionahU'  to  the  but-her.  with  the  result  that  th«' 
ini]»r(»vHl  j»ii»spects  of  export  have*  induced  throwers  t:»  intioduce  lari;e 
!^h(H'p  for  cross- hreedin*^,  in  «u*der  to  se<-nre  a  heavier  and  more  ]»re- 
fcentable  eaivase.  It  remains  to  lie  ^een,  however,  how  far  the  pasture 
and  climate  of  the  c<iuntry  hitherto  de\«»ted  to  the  nierint*  are  suitalih* 

ft 

to  the  Hn»n»  umss-feetlini;  cross  hreed. 

The  various  bret'ds  of  sheep   in  the  colony  ai-e  tlie   M«'rin«».  Lifjcojn, 
L»iceHter.  I>»wns,  and  llonnu»y  .Maish,  and  cro>ses  of  the  lonij-wnollrd 
breefls  principally  with  the  merino.      At  the  close  of  ISD?  the  re^peetiv 
nniidiei*}* 'if  merino  and  lonj[;-w<  Milled  sheep  and  cro"^s-hree(ls  st«MMl  thu*-: 

Merino 4«>,<MM.!»:i«; 

Ixing- wooUed  sheep  1  .'J-J.'t.riS  1 

Cross-breeds    2,<IU:i.:i.so 

Total 4:i,lK")2..sli7 
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Dunng  the  lust  three  years  the  Engliali  and  cross-bred  nheepk 
increased  by  one  million,  while  the  merinoB  have  decreased  in  dh 
from  54,070,781  to  40,065,936.  Following  is  a  classification  of 
sheep  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1897  : — 

Mtfrino — 
Combing— 

Pure  and  stud — Saperfine  1,902,910 

Ordinary   4,322,374 

5,e25,S»4 

Pure  and  stad— Mediam *2,175^663 

Ordinary   11,160,281 

13,335,924 

Pure  and  stud— Strong 2,265,709 

Ordinary 7,784,888 

10,050,507 

Total  Combing 29,01 

Clothing — 

Pure  and  stud — Superfine  383,446 

Ordinary 1,211,460 

Pure  and  stud— Medium 585,332        *»«'^.»*o 

Ordinary   5,360,492 

Pure  and  stud— Strong   806,788       ^.945,824 

Ordinary   2,706,613 

3,513,-k»l 

Total  Clothing  11.05 

Total  Merino 40,61 

Lonq-v'iyoihd — 

Pure  anil  stud— Lincoln 2IH),317 

Ordinary 496,229 

Pure  and  stud— Leicester '     166,156  696.r>4« 

Ordinary   276.867 

Pure  ami  stud — Southilowns o.CmO  *' 

Ordinary    5,240 

Pure  and  stud — Shnipshirw  Downs 12.4.'i9 

Ordinary    P2,I09 

•24,."*«>S 

Pure  and  Htud-  Hampshire  DoM'UH  ..  1*1 

l*un*  luitl  stud — Ivomncy  Marsh 21,604 

Ordinary LMi,S81 

4S,4S.-» 

Pure  and  Html     ( 'ot««wolil 46 

Pure  and  Htiid     ( 'liwiul 1 

l*uro  anil  stud    -hursi-t  Horn 1 

Total  Long-wtjollod    1.'223 

J»ng-v<)(dhMl  with  Merino 2,86! 

<irami  Total  4^99i 

Tlic  .s«*x«'s  ;iiul  j'l.Lssi-s  of  sIhm'p  ;it  ilir  ciul  of  181)7  wei*c  estixuaU 
follows  : — 

Hams     671,a"i2 

Kwe^ 20,04<l.6I6 

Wethirs   ir>,9r>2,ir2S 

Laml.s    6,370.»U 

Total 4:J.y:»2,5J97 
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mate  of  New  South  Wales  admits  of  &t<x;k  of  all  kinds  being 
e  open  air,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  housing  them  during 
r  mouths.  The  sheep  are  either  kept  in  paddocks  or  under  the 
epherrls,  though  on  some  stations  they  are  both  shephei*ded  and 
d.     At  the  end  of  1897  there  were  ; — 

Paddocked  43.108.554 

Shephenled 195.160 

Paddocke<l  and  shepherded 559, 1 83 

Total 43,952,897 

vantiages  of  the  paddocking  system  an.^  now  univei'sally  i-ecog- 
le  country  will  carry  one-third  more  slieep  ;  the  wt)ol  will  Ikj 
d  sounder,  and  the  fleece  as  a  whole  one-third  better;  the  feed 
caner  and  less  liable  to  grass-seed ;  the  sheep  will  increase  in 
i  will  live  longer  and  continue  longer  pn)titable ;  they  will  be 
11  foot-nit  and  other  diseases  ;  the  expense  of  working  the 
ill  ))e  less  than  a  (juarter  of  what  it  would  l>e  if  the  sheep  were 
•d;  and  tiniilly,  the  owner  will  Ikj  able  to  devote  the  princi{>al 
is  time  t4)  improving  his  she^p,  instead  of  spending  it  in 
g  to  manage  a  number  of  shepherds  and  hut-keepers, 
ilso  been  found  that  the  percentage  of  lambing  is  higlier  among 
I  than  shepherded  sheep.  The  percentage  of  lambs  obtiiinedfrom 
ri  Australia  is,  however,  far  l(»wer  than  that  experienced  in  the 
ingdom,  when)  the  ratio  on  acc<^)unt  of  twin  lambs  has  l>een 
exceed  100  per  cent.,  and  (»\er  a  series  of  years,  amongst  the 
K?k8,  cimsiderably  exceed  130  per  cent.  This  result  is  doubt- 
o  the  much  greater  care  and  attention  lx)stowe<l  on  English 
he  lambing  season.  During  the  year  1897,  the  lambs  marked 
outh  Wales  nunibei'ed  6,708,043.  In  his  annual  report,  the 
pector  of  Stock  states  that  the  number  of  ewes  put  to  the 
14,782,469,  which  would  give  an  average  lambing  of  45*38 

ir  1896  closed  with  a  total  of  48,318,790  sheep  ;  the  increase 
,g  during  the  season  was  6,708,043  ;  and  1.171.794  sheep  were 
making  a  total  of  56,198,027.  On  the  other  hand,  1,953,984 
vhtered  for  food  for  local  consumption  in  the  population  centres 
e  year;  1,154,506  were  killed  for  food  on  stations;  750,282 
n  by  the  meat-preserving  works;  1,005,990  wore  frozen  for 
r7,914  were  boiled  down  for  tallow  at  boiling-down  works,  and 
'ere  similarly  treated  on  stations.  In  addition  to  these.  1 1 9,2.')S 
«  killed  for  local  food  consumption,  bringing  the  total  number 
id  during  the  year  to  5,670,845 :  and  during;  the  year  1,022,295 
'  were  exported,  251,472  were  killed  by  dogs,  and  5.301. lis 
in  oon8C([uence  of  the  dry  season  and  of  ordinary  mortaiity. 
ase  from  all  causes  amounted,  therefoi*e,  to  12,245.730.  leaving 
BT  of  sheep  on  the  3lBt  December,  1897,  at  43,952,897,  or  a 
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dt'crease  of  4,3G5,893  from  the  number  depastured  at  the  end  of  tk 
previous  yoar.  The  mortality  .set  down  above,  viz.,  5,301,1  l^S,  is  1(W 
per  cent,  of  the  total  ilocks  depastured.  Tlie  normal  death-rate  of  sbetp 
is  5  per  cent. 

The    relative   advantages   and    profitableness   of  sheep-rearin*;  aak 
wlieat-fanning  liave  beon  the  subject  of  much  discussion.    The  quntiia 
is  one,  of  course,  to  be  settled  largely  by  the  circumstances  of  cliinill 
and  soil :  but  while  it  is  true  that  nianv  di.stricts  unfit  for  cultivatios 
are  suitable  for  grazing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  suitable  a  distiiel 
is  for  cultivatiiai  the  greater  aiv  its  capaliilities  for  pastiiral  puqiiaai 
and  in  such  circumstances  the  best  I'esults  can  l>e  Ri»cured  by  the  com- 
bination  of  both  jjui'suits.     Not  only  ai-e  wheat-fields  fertilis(>d  and 
ke])t  free  from  noxious  vegetation  by  sheep,  but  the  animals  an*  lirttfT 
fe<i  than  is  otherwise  the  case,  and  the  lisk  of  heavy  stiickiiig  is  nslowd 
by  utilising  the  cultivated  land.     8heep  turnwi  on  the  lainl  iifterthr 
,stripp(fr  has  Ix'cn  us<»d  knock  down  the  straw,  eat  the  great«»r  portion  of 
it,  aud  treiul  the  iT'St  in  the  soil,  mi  that  it  is  easily  covered  by  ilip 
plough,  and  the  wee<is  and  other  vegetation  which  spring  up  aftpr  llr 
autumn  rains  make*  good  feed.     Many  farmers  turn  on  tlie  sh<*ep  apun 
when  the  grain  crop  is  a  few  inches  high-  -a  plan  which,  in  addition  t^ 
benetitiiig   thc^   sheep,    ]>r«ives    advanla'^eous   to   the   crop,    making  it 
stronger  and  moiv  pioductive,  and  enabling  it  to  withstand  the  diy  i 
weather  later   on.      The   stubble  titdd  l>eing  available  just  when  ihi  ; 
summer  grass  is  getting  scarce,  the  sheep  which  would  otherwise  liectwr 
poor  are  kept  in  goo<l  condition  to  face  the  winter.     Sheep  grazed  en  . 
cultivaterl  lands  an*  n-markablv  healthy*  and  there  is  nn  l^etter  mu'MW 
of  keeping  them  free  troni  disease:  iluke  ami  worms  are  almost  unkn«"'Vkn. 
and  there  is  considerably  ies^  tni>t-rot   found  amongst  them.     To  w Lit 
extent  the  stoekearrying  ea]»ai.ity  of  the  land  is  improvinl  bv  cullivati"'.: 
it  is  ilitlienlt  to  say,   but  on  go«)d  av»M*age  land  it  may  Im*  put  down  al 
'2'i  ])er  e«*ni.      On  the  whoh',  it  may  safely  Ik-  said  that  with  oiu'-thinb'r 
one-fourth  of  its  an-a  broken  up,  land  will  carry  as  many  shei-p  nn  ih* 
portion  not  broken  u]>;l^  the  whole  area  would  carry  in  its  natunilritai'-. 
iind  without  taking  into  considerati(»n  tin*  value  of  the  cn)ps  harviMMl. 
the  return  (h'rivcil  fnnn  ^^ra/ing  ahme  would  be  larger  than  if  -h*"!'- 
icarinLT  wen*  tollowj'd  bv  itst,'lt'. 

For  matiy  vi-ars  expiMinients  with  lucerne  as  an  adjuni't  to  tli»- 
nntural  herbaL:<' ha\r  lu'cn  huei-es>t'ullv  carried  on,  anil  in  fairlv  ri^"li 
stjii  with  good  drainaire  its  cultisation  is  stnmgly  reoommemltni.  Hut  it 
is  strange  that,  with  a  \  icw  to  fully  utilising  all  available  means  rf 
r>nb.si<ten(M'  and  thus  pinviding  for  the  tullest  stocking  ca)»4icity  f»I  ll' 
hmd,  so  few  ]ia*-tnraliyts  turn  tlu'ir  attention  to  ro«'»t  cn»ps  for  feed- 
such  as  turni)i*<,  !nangold>,  .suLfar-beet,  an<l  carrots.  C)f  cours««  it  b 
evident  that  many  areas  are  entirely  unsuitable  for  such  cixipi^,  brt 
])astorali>ts  ami  fai  niers  more  favourably  situated  might,  in  additiOB 
to  supplying  their  own  needs,  ]»rovide  feed  whicli  would  lie  etgerij 
availed  of  by  those  less  favoured.     These  crops  would  become  doab^ 
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•-.  an  sheep  tra\'elW  from  the  dry  country  could  Iio  (iKjukxturii) 

■  [<iul<locks  and  ted  with  t)it-  roots,  teaviii};  in  thi^  form  of  Hiniiiiri' 
ixla  of  the  \-ftluable  raiiiHtitueiitii  pxtracb-d  fn>ui  the  crujipi'd 
Ijoinin;;,  no  that  the  owner  would  not  only  Iw  fully  jiiiid  for  his 
',  lint  at  the  aanie  tinie  K<'t  (uuldock  afb-r  pndd»(.'k  fertilised 
horou^h  ninnner  for  Rucceedin-r  crops,  ijirgp  iiretis  in  New 
(I.  Orange,  Wellington,  Tuniut,  Jerilderie,  uml  other  litstiietM  on 
leluid  mid  western  slope,  are  available  for  nucIi  eidttvation.  and 
isioraliHtR  in  the  dry  west  ilisc<>vere<l  that  they  couM  biir'j.iin  fnr 
mt  for  portion  of  their  stock,  instead  of  trn*-ollirijr  them  shiioKt 
■sly  in  iMfarch  of  natural  herlmgtMis  iit  pn■^^l'nt,  the  fi':ir  i>f  drimjiht 
to  a  lar(j[e  extent  disappear.     It  seenM  apjmrent,  ttn-n,  thiit  ih'- 

adoptitm  of  cultivatitin  in  connection  with  jtrn/ing  i^  <lei>tin<'d 

■  ft  sjrat  jMrt  in  preserving  the  Hocks  of  the  colnny  from  tin- 
of  uiifftvoumblc  seaHonH. 


Wool, 

quantity  of  wool,  the  prodtice  of  New  South  Wales,  exported 
Ir'rO  nnd  snb9e<|uent  periods  ending  with  189T,  is  given  in  the 
led  table.  A  large  proportion  of  the  clip  is  exported  to  Europe, 
t  .idjacent  eolonica,  ns  already  alluded  to  in  the  chaj>tcr  on  Coin- 
Buring  1870  nearly  IC  per  cent,  of  Now  South  Wahs  wool  wiw 
1  from  porta  ontnide  the  cnUmy,  but  in  1897  the  projiortion  hml 
d  to  25  per  cent.  The  weigbttt  given  arc  on  the  assumption  that 
wool  WAS  tihippcd  in  gniue  : — 


,        S.8.W.1M        ; 

;        Victoria. 

H.  AiKlnllan 

poiU. 

pwt.. 

yorv. 

T^..l. 

lb. 

n^ 

ft. 

i         «: 

tt.. 

34fl08  000 

20,41 1.8%9 
!    55,303,262 

8,787.126 
9.184.725 

03  8I>7  015 

48,«35.fl22 

•   I'flbVow'j 

1I3,275,«00 

99,011.710 

63,367.669 

11.298,297 

404..'>98 

174,0H2,274 

132,539,441 

40,311,695 

8,215,265 

387,986 

18R.l.->4.3Ci7 

122.g01,9»2 

4«,5flT.0»2 

■.■2.923,412 

297.0.17 

lII4.711t.rA-t 

I».70i.B06 

.18.687,888 

Zl,7l8.3.-i9 

112.762 

■M().223,.'inr. 

I88,gw.931 

59,153,mW 

1      8,121,721 

28,&W 

i1ii,2»7,lS!l 

183,881,837 

74,857.400 

1    25,372,201 

,     126,80*    , 

,    2S4,23«,2ii2 

188,838.103 

T0.S08,O13 

17.475,612 

3.1.  UW 

2.-,7.174,Wfc! 

2U.204,e0l 

si.twft.sie 

1!».731,72H 

470,733 

.^■)T.0iM!,fli-i4 

2ll.IW3.38a 

-8,383.868 

13..W1.2I0 

1     771,20* 

:»«.ni8,«<i2 

247.734,888 

:b,88.1,S35 

18.396.368 

979,4110 

313,DIM.2!)1 

264,872,092 

73,427.131 

19,121,856 

1     71.1,917 

».-<8.130.1KHl 

344,437,310 

€3.ti6l,684 

14,510,735 

«2r.,iH6   ; 

32».-JI»,li4.-> 

211,802,106 

fl.1,TJM,8;tO 

20,192.922 

464.590 

2nH,2.-)4.448 

218,479,049 

61,704.887 

12.662.230 

.■528,017 

2S1,174,1WI 

5?6 
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Tlie  proportion  of  the  total  clip  reaching  New  South  WaleB  pal 
eoinpar<Hl  with  that  which  was  despatched  by  way  of  Melboui 
Adolaitlf,  and  Brisbane,  was  as  follows  : — 


SliipiK-il  from 

Sliipped  froin 

HhiMMdfroni 
New  Boiith  Wide* 

Shipped  taa 

Year. 

New  S«i«itli  Wales 

other  AuHtrdi&n 

Year. 

other  AvinAi 

port*. 

porU. 

port!. 

poiU 

per  i^eiit. 

■ 
per  cent. 

percent. 

pvonL 

1870 

.'Arl 

45*8 

1890 

63-6 

34-4 

1875 

4'2'\) 

57- 1 

1891 

71-6 

28-5 

188() 

r,«-9 

431 

1892 

71-9 

281 

ISSo 

71  1 

28-9 

1893 

72« 

2S'0 

18S(5 

«;m 

36-9 

1894 

73-9 

26i 

1S87 

U6'5 

33-5 

)89o 

7r>-« 

24-4 

ISS« 

73-7 

26-3 

1896 

7ir> 

28-0 

1S80 

04-7 

35-3 

1897 

n-i^ 

23-0 

As  tht»  season  for  <'.\portin<;(  wool  do«*s  not  wholly  fall  witliiii  t 
cakMidfir  ycjir.  tin*  (juantity  of  w<m>1  stated  in  the  table  on  i>;ij»h  5 
for  any  y«'ar  otmsist.s  partly  of  that  season's  dip  ami  jmrtly  of  t 
previous  tmr.  TIh*  f(»Ilowin<(  table  shows  the  total  nundier  of  sbt 
shorn  (hiriii;;  ilie  year,  distinguishinj^  those  who.<t^  li<**»'.-e  was  waib 
previous  to  shearin;^.  It  will  l>e  observed  that  most  i»f  the  sheep  i 
shorn  in  -^mtii^*'.  This  was  not  always  the  case :  at  one  time  neai 
half  tlu'  sIkm'p  were  w;i.shed  l)efore  Ix'ing  shorn.  Sevei-al  ciivuinstani 
have  h'd  lo  the  change,  the  principal  iM'in;^  thai  tlie  price  obtained  1 
wash«*<l  w<M»l  i?i  ««x(.vss  of  m-easv  is  not  commensurate  with  the  o*! 
wash  in;;  : — 


Sllifp 


l^uiu'f. 


rt-.ir. 

II.  W.  iin.I 

rriiJi 

III  . .■•  .i-<-. 

S|MiiM. 

NMfihlli. 

Si'')iin.il. 

In  ;;r»  X*\-. 

W  i-h- 

]XS{) 

•J-..'JI»s/Jii 

i,oi:i,.v»<i  i 

ojiu.sriii 

2,660,141 

. 

• 

\  ss:, 

■Js.:;iM.. ■!».". 

.-Js.OdU 

«;4-J.4LM 

2(>7.2.-»0 

4. 11  :*.;*« 

4-J.:. 

is!l(l 

HMi:{.'.7;;«; 

■    .  • 

l/i7I.71J 

."iS0.7tU 

«».2s,-,>7i 

•Ill  •, 

IslH 

»:..l'.i!l.!M,7 

-iLNi.JOl 

I.(«W,SS(J 

lo,.i:{|.i(Wi 

:u.:y 

1M»-J 

»i;.'.M7,s(»!l 



l."»4..»0.S 

i,2«;2,ir.:{ 

7.iai.210 

\:^2.h 

isjr. 

4.*i..'>|s,7-*>7 

.  ■  ■ 

SI.  hill 

l,007.."i4!» 

7.4S2.5KW 

wxe 

1S!U 

■»LMi.S-M*j:. 

I(M),(K)o  , 

ss,(;s(j 

3,00], S-Ti 

7.!»4Nlol 

4fi:{.9 

lsl».-» 

.Ss,!J-_>.-,.7<is 

•     •.■■.■■ 

•_»:i,<HMj 

i,8.-»7.<»r»:i 

4,731, ;iS7 

I47.» 

1s!m; 

.S7.»'Mi.'J!h; 

■  •  •           ■  .  ■ 

•  1  -l.'J 

2.193.011 

.'».>vi7.3N2 

xi\y 

isii; 

;ir..-jii»;,i:»i 



2,30<»,(i1i7 

3.72.1.27!* 

l'.».'.2 

♦  .Nut  rtiiirU"!. 

T\v  ;i\  ti;iL:»'  \\.Mi:lii  of  il«M'rr  i»Iit;iiiHMl  fluriiiu'  tin*  t«Mi  vear>  end 
ISDT  tVoni  ^li.M'M  shorn  in  i^nsiM'  wmiM  a]i]K'ar  to  ha\«»  lKM»n  ."» lb.  12 1 
whili*  (iimI;  w  .•.lu'ti  yi«'Mi<l  :\  Il».  :.*  «•/..  and  M-oiirnl  .'I  11».  l\  oz.  I^uri 
th*'  sanir  jH-riiMl  lanili'  iIimm-i-s  siM-ni  to  ha\e  av«'rai4t»«l  1  lb.  1 'i  uL 
jireas«\  and  1  :l).  »>  «•/.  wIhii  wavht-d.  Althou^rli  the  iiumlienif  <ifai 
shorn  last  M-a.-on  wa^  -.malN-r  tlian   in   liu*  pnri'din^  v«'ar,  the  avi 
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I  fleece  was  liigher.  The  great  improvement  in  the  weight 
vece  during  the  last  twenty  years  may  be  Hoeu  from  the  table 
low  ;  and  in  connection  with  this  matter,  it  may  >«  pointed 

sheei)-ownerB  who  until  recently  were  unable  to  secure  good 
ve  b^n  enabled,  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  ruling  at  the 
fcles  during  tlie  last  few  years,  to  improve  their  flocks  by  t)ie 
m  of  superior  stud  rams.  The  table  has  been  compiled  from 
al  rejiortM  of  tlie  Stock  Department,  and  the  figures  are  given 

they  may  l>e  worth ;  they  do  not  quite  agree  witli  i-esultA 
in  another  way  : — 


E4tinwt«d  Average  Weight  of 
Fl«erc  tTi}m  Sheep  iihoni— 

lu  the  KTuaMC.  ,       Scourud. 


Yew. 


I  EHtiniated  Avera;re  Wei^^ht  of 
Fleece  from  Hhcep  shorn-  - 

In  the  )(rearie.  '       Scoured. 


It.. 

4 

t> 

5 

ij 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


oz. 

0 

0 

I 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7i 

9 


lb.  oz. 

2  10 

2  9i 

2  8i 

2  9^ 

2  12 

2  U 

3  0 
2  U 
2  14 


1S88 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


lb. 

i) 

5 

5 

5 

r> 
r> 

6 

5 

6 

5 


oz. 

% 

13.\ 

ui 

9 

6 

15 

H 

4 

124 


!t>.  <)z. 

2  9i 

2  14 

3  44 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


i 
o 

5 

5i 

5 

H 

4 


*.  years  S4>  niucli  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question 
ng  that,  in  spite  of  the  bad  seasons  experieucKl,  the  wool  clijis 
1  very  good  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  groatly  diminished  flocks 
(t  three  years,  the  total  production  of  wool,  though  smaller  than 
10  previous  five  years,  has  not  by  any  means  decreased  propi»r- 
F«)r  the  five  years,  1890-94,  the  average  Hocks  were 
)0,  and  the  average  annual  production  of  wool  was  337,000,000 
I  to,  taking  the  whole  flocks,  an  average  of  5*8  lb.  per  head, 
last  three  yeai-s,  1895-97,  tlie  average  annual  flocks  wen*  only 
30,  and  the  average  annual  yield  of  wool  was  304,000,000  lb., 
about  6'5  lb.  per  head.  While,  tlien»foi-e,  the  flocks  have 
119  per  cent,  the  total  production  of  w(h)1  litis  faHen  ofl'  barely 
nt.    The  clips  of  the  seasons  1893-4  and  1894-5  an*  the  highest 

1  :  but  with  two  really  good  seasons  the  results  then  achiev<Ml 
ost  likely  be  surpasst'd. 

is  put  up  at  the  stations  in  packs  of  various  sizes  fn>m  4  ft.  0  in. 

2  in.  to  5  ft.  3  in.,  weighing  fnmi  10  lb.  to  1*2  lb.  i)n  forty-two 
the  hales  are  "  dumped  "  in  a  hydmulic  press  befon*  leaviuir, 
I  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  original  length.  A  I  Kile  of 
ool  averages  about  390  H).  in  weight,  and  a  bale  of  washed  wool 
01b. 
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The  1896  lambing  has  bepii  estimated  by  th*  SwA  U 


a  average  ot  53J  per  c 


?,567,000,  ( 

Vhich  IB  nearly  10  percent,  hjglier  tbnu  tht:  a 
these  will  all  becoaie  good  stock  is  very  que* 
only  carry  oS  the  ewes,  Imt  l-he  lambn  which  n 
of  early  hardship.  The  majority  ot  the  flock*  .■■ 
nf  Septerhber  ivnd  October,  nnH  since  then  siv  ■  r 
hiis  been  experienced,  the  effects  of  which  biiv 
Hocks  have  ha<f  to  be  tmvciied  from  the  plain-  i 
of  pasture;  this  will  not  impiMve  Iho  wool,  and  ■ 

be  enjoyed,  there  will  be  the  im^TitHble  "hrcoli    i..  '.-. .. 

reduced  lambing  may  be  expei^ted  during  18911,  h>  ttiM  'J>>M 
the  season  1899-1900  is  by  nu  meaiia  bright.     Tbwi-  wiB  ■" 
diminished    yield    of   wool   this  sesKon,   the-   rlrrrriMf  l 
eBtiniate<l  at  from  20,000  ttf  Ti 0,000  bnles.      ProlHbly^ 
|. about  40,000  Iwiles  short  of  last  yenr's  pi-oduotion. 


Valds  op  thk  Wool  Ci.ir. 
The  wiHil  clip  of  Australasia  is  it»  mtwt  imptirtAiit  ilom  d 

t&nd  it  nisy  be  said  that  the  proG|>enly  of  ttin  cohinies  in  ■  ki 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  wool  market.  The  f»ll>iwii^ 
marises  the  export  trade  in  New  South  Wnles  *o.J  iluhoi 
1860-97,  and  illustrates  the  growth  of  that  iniuiriani  inli 
thirty-eight  years,  whil.it  at  the  same  time  the  du(-tuatii>ui 
of  the  clip  may  be  easily  foUnwwI.  The  weight*  giv^ 
actual  exptjrts,  vrashed  and  greasy  wool  lieiiig  t«ken  fe  ' 


Yt*Z 

^„«,-. 

—  1 

Vm. 

«*n«»i 

,.. 

£ 

B» 

1860 

14.963,362 

1,4^.239 

1879 

i£i.;io^ 

1861 

18,171,200 

1,768.978 

18S0 

I&4,ST1. 

1862 

20,988,393 

1,801.186 

I8SI 

i  30.001, 

18G3 

l.l,842,.'i20 

l,3Hi,520 

1982  1 

14B.221, 

18ft» 

28,827,917 

2,294,«I5 

ISS3  1 

1S».16I. 

1865 

29,858,791 

2,283.560 

IS»4  1 

173.atili^ 

1866 

38,980, 88fi 

2,830.346      ' 

1335 

1SH.151,< 

1867 

27,327,«2 

2,125,7.17 

1886 

l7X.9$5j 

1868 

27,067,266 

1,960,.160 

1887   1 

316.450. 

1869 

51,269,672 

3,162,522      1 

1888  . 

1tSA.»tii,' 

1870 

47,440,610 

2,741.141      ! 

18M9  1 

S61.te3. 

1871 

69,611,953 

4,748,160 

1890 

S36.3SS, 

1872 

50,233,453 

3.342,W«      , 

1891 

33I,«S7. 

1873 

»2,993.6B2 

3.936.40ti 

1892  1 

31£.a*S. 

IS74 

75,136,924 

5,010,125 

1893  J 

SIS.  7^ 

I87fl 

87.534,280 

5,851.643 

18M  ! 

a3i.7Ti; 

1876 

100,736,330 

5.383.173      1 

1805  1 

2I>7.iW, 

1877 

102,190,246 

5.258,038 

1806 

Z7%m 

1876 

111.833.017 

5.723.818 

is»: 

^laajSu, 
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'xaiuination  of  the  preceding  figures  at  once  shows  how  greatly 
'tuations  in  the  value  of  the  st^iple  article  of  export  atiect  the 
A  pi-osperity.  For  instance,  the  exports  for  ihk*.  years  1HS4  ami 
v'hich  may  be  taken  as  practically  etjual  in  ouantity,  represent<»d 
•  of  jes,9r).3,100  in  the  former  year,  and  of  only  £7,028,600  in 
tfr  year.     Again,  comparing  1883  with  1894,  there  was  a  dilier- 

(}uantity  in  favour  of  the  latter  year  of  143,(512,714  lb.,  and  li.ad 
ws  of  1883  l)cen  obtained  the  value  of  the  1894  clij)  would  have 
aI  that  of  the  fonner  year  by  £7,272,400,  whereas  there  was  an 
decrease  to  the  amount  of  £o8G,971.     In  1895,  however,  there 

rise  in  price,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  in  that  yoar  was 
,090  instead  of  £8,055,885,  which  the  quantity  shipp(?d  would 
epresented  at  the  average  price  of  1894.  On  the  basis  of  the 
IS  values,  there  was  a  further  rise  in  18'jC,  but  in  1897  tlit?  aver- 
!ue  was  not  so  high,  although  still  greater  than  in  189.").  Viewiiit; 
lie  as  a  whole,  although  during  the  period  under  examination  tin* 
iif  wiH)!  liiis  ;xreatlv  fluctuated  from  one  vear  to  another,  the 
cy  to  a  settled  diminution  of  price  is  unfortunately  too  clearly 
iblf.  It  is  Mitisftictory,  therefore,  to  know  that  the  market  at 
'sent  time  is  firmer  than  it  has  been  for  some  yi^ars  past. 
►ne  time  almost  all  the  wool  used  to  be  sliipp(?d  (»n  gniwei-'s  account 
Id  in  Tjondon,  but  of  late  years  the  proj)ortion  sold  in  the  local 
:s  has  very  largely  increased,  and  Eunipean  purchasers  are  realising 
-antages  of  buying  on  the  spot.  The  increasing  importance  of  th<» 
'  wool  saks  will  be  manifest  from  the  following  figures :  — 


Total  <Ieep-tM:a 

^  itl 

ex)M)rtfi 

*    *Hm 

from  Sydney  and 

OffciLtl. 

yewtnwtlc. 

^'■•*    •'•*■• 

bales. 

bales. 

7-S8 

396,772 

227,46(> 

S-S9 

450.005 

268,2ri4 

!)-90 

465,835 

26S,7iX) 

U-9] 

566,680        1 

333,876 

192 

630,115 

361,880 

2-93 

637,758 

398,010 

3-94 

719,620        j 

452.571 

4-95 

755,769 

488,500 

5-96 

683,001        1 

441,437 

8-97 

690,034 

437. 2S4 

7-98 

1          635,002 

443,000 

SvdiK'V  Wof)l  Sules. 


and  i.nx.itcly.     j    ,,,,,,'i„  s^d^W. 


l)alc'». 
162,511 
209,252 
234,419 
2,->l,314 
278.304 
.3(;2.;«>5 
401. S30 
425, 1. T> 
415,538 
401.138 
445,865 


per  cent. 
40-96 
46 -49 
50-32 
44 -.35 
4417 
56 -S2 
55-84 
5()-25 
(>0S4 
.'>S13 
70-19 


lie  445,800  bales  of  wool  sold  in  Sydney  <luring  the  last  se.nson, 
he  said  that  approximately  .'^2'),20O  l>ale.s  wcm'c  jjurohascd  t'ur  the 
ent  of  Europe,  06,900  bales  for  the  English  trade  and  for  London 
*ulative  account,  14,500  bales  for  Ami-rica,  4,100  bales  for  Jajiaii 
dia,  and  36,800  bales  by  local  scoururs.  The  average  prices  per 
iKilised  in  Sydney  during  the  last   five  years  were  £\0  2s.  in 
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1893-4,  £8  10s.  in  1894-5,  £10  28.  6d.  in  1895-G,  £10  as.  in  m 
and  £10  Ss.  in  1897-S  ;  while  in  the  London  market  an  averag 
£11  10s.  was  obiained  in  1894,  of  £11  in  1895,  of  £12  in  1?S96,  iii 
10s.  in  1897,  and  of  £12  r>s.  in  1898.  The  higher  prict^  averagw 
London  are  partly  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  wool,  such  as  lo 
pieces,  etc.,  sold  at  low  rates  in  Sydney,  and  scoured  prior  to  shipm 
The  prices  realised  for  the  different  descriptions  of  wool  at  tlie  Syd 
wtxil  sales  during  the  last  two  seasons  are  given  below  : — 


lK.'t>cnptioii. 


Superior. 


Good. 


13(IC-7.       l.s«)7->.       l»00-7. 


lS97-i>. 


Medium. 


Inffrior. 


li»0-7.    '   lW)7-8. 


]MW 


\m 


Flt-ece 

(•rossbrwl. 

Scountl— 
Fleer^i- 
Pioces 
BoIIii'S 

Wa»hrtl — 
FItiHir* 


d. 


d.  .  d. 


d.  '  d. 


t 


d.  >  d.    d.  d. 


d.  d.    d. 

7  a  ut   7 


81  to  lljl  U\  to  12Ai  7|  to  8||  7A  to  »  I  0^  to 

7      .,    SI  7i  „    ^11  t!  „  «]'  «"  ,.  71     :.   „  .M   4J  .,  i>] 

r.i  „   r,A,  r.A  ..   «j  44  „  r»{,  4    „  H  :<i  .,  4j'  3i  ..  .i| 

..11;  N    „  12I|  7}  „  7^  <;j  „  7j:  ft*    „  7     fti  „  tif 


6l    ..  W.   5     .,  :»A   7 

''  "I 

14=1   ,.  icur.i  „  iNi:;i 

UJ    ,.  W'Ul  „  U\  |in.j 
10-1 
61 


7 

7      H    ■!     *'?     •' 


4}  to 


d.  d. 

U  4t  I 

»*  St. 

:.|  »j , 

fi  4]  . 


„  I4i  IH     „  15    12 


„  13   11     „  12Alo«    ..  11 J  U*    . 
„  lOi,  !►     ,.   lUj    >      -     *?  7  = 


I    ,.  13i  11     „  IM    !»J    ..  lof  \t]  „  UJ?:  HI    „     njl  hi   ..    1«     7      M     ?4   7    . 
I   „  nil  b),  „  ii3_  71    „    s  !  7    ,.    5«i-  tii   „    7  ;  G    „    tii   r.j    ..    »\\  4i  , 


*  WaMheil  tW.vvv  )ia»  alnia^t  dwappvaFcd  from  the  iiuirket. 

In  Di'clcr  lo  illustrate.'!  the  HuctuatiouK  in  the  value  of  this  staple  dm 
tlie  last  sixteen  velars,  the  followinjjf  tablr  hus  IxM'n  coinjiiletl,  and 
iXiM'  ;i  f  ilr'lv  r«jrr«'(;t  iilra  of  the  ;i\Triii:r  valii«'  realise*!  for  vrn-a-^v  w»h" 
tlic    Loinloii   luarkc't.      Tin-  values  •,'iven  weri-  tlmse  ruliiii,'  ni   tin* 
priiicijjal   sales  nf  eaeli  year   until    ISIH.   and  at   the  six  >al'-^  ih   1' 

Imj:..  1>im;.  and  lSi)7:  " 


M.i"r 


l--_'. 


iN^I. 


i^-*:-. 


i'*^;. 


1-7. 


1--V 


«1. 

.1. 

.1. 

il 

(1. 

.1. 

•1. 

■i 

l>t  Si.rir-  ... 

lo.', 

JO 

0.'. 

!♦ 

:\ 

]0'. 

> 

■ 

-'IMI       .,        .. 

10.'. 

10 

IK". 

.>.'. 

it 

10 

s 

t 

;ir'l       ,.      .. 

10 

0'. 

jo 

.s 

s 

11 

s 

li 

Jth      ..      . 

..    .        io 

I> 

■)H'      ..      .. 

in 

10 

J»^ 

-1 

4  ■  • 

10 

"'• 

>; 

11 

>  1 1  •  ■ . 

i-:hi. 

Ivil. 

\  V..-J. 

1  -  r.i. 

IV,.}. 

r-i.-. 

]-:-. 

IS 

.1. 

.1. 

.1. 

.1. 

.1. 

.1. 

*\. 

(1 

1st  Srri*'"*  .. 

lo'. 

tl 

<  i 

s 

<;i 

K 

^^ 

m 
1 

■Jn.l      „       . 

;{r.i     „    .. 

.  ...      10 
0 

10 

1  ii. 

te: 

Si 

1 

4th      ,.      . 

lo 

!» 

i  • 

^} 

iJj 

~  1 
« 1 

••^i 

' 

.">tli      ..     . 

...  .          !l 

s'. 

s 

1 

'••i 

^\ 

'< 

r 

mh    „    .. 

—         

.  .  . 

-   ■     ■ 

■  ■ 

<i 

^\ 

Si 
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ipj  the  period  cuvered  by  the  foregoing  table,  .Sy(liif'V-sliipp(Kl 
k'lMil  re^ilLsecl  from  1  l|fl.  to  6(1.  Tlie  mjixinmui  prices  were  realised 
l^^89,  when  the  sales  closed  at  ll|d.  per  tt).  Prices  i)j)ened  at 
i  1882,  and  were  fairlv  well  inaintaiiK^  until  the  foUowins:  year, 
ley  bej^n  tti  decline  rapidly  until  the  lowest  ninrket  was  leaehed 
(.•ciwid  series  of  188G,  when  gre»isy  wcm)1  realised  as  little  as  fid. 
at  the  end  of  that  year,  however,  the  prices  had  consideral)ly 
^,  greasy  wool  selling  at  lOd.  These  prices  liave  heen  exeoeded 
>•  sine*'  -at  the  December  sales  of  IS  SO,  wlien,  as  l»efc»re  stated, 
•e  obtained  for  greasy  wool  was  lljd.  Since  ISOO  the  price  of 
wool  has  ranged  from  lOid.  at  the  l)eginning  of  that  year  to  IWl. 
iixth  serif's  of  IS94,  and  the  tirst  series  of  ISO.").  Tla*  fiist  salrs  of 
»encMl  at  Tjd. ;  tliere  was  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  course 
•«'ar,  the  wdes  ultimately  closing  at  7\V1. 

»ricf»s  of  the  ia**t  three  vears  have  shown  a  sali.'>t;u:toi  v  advanc*^ 
e  of  1894,  altiiough  they  exj^erieneed  a  fall  in  ls»j7  ;  and  as  the 
)f  the  drought  make  themselves  more*  stroujirly  ft'li  it  is  highly 
e  that  wool-growei*s  will  Vie  conipensated  to  smjiu-  cvtent  ior 
cfnt  lossi's.  Stcx^ks  in  Kurope  are  light,  and  with  a  ]irosp»'cti\e 
e  in  the  Australasian  clip,  prices  should  continue  to  risr-.  Tlurt" 
•ause  to  view  unfavourably  the  further  extension  «»f  the  jun- 
of  wool  in  th«»se  colonies.  In  the  anci<"rit  scats  of  wtn)!- 
Z,  pn»tlnction  is  now  stationary,  ami  in  sonic  nf  tlic  ar<;is 
i  devoted  to  this  industry,  many  causes,  liotli  L-linialic  and 
HP.  an'  likely  to  «itfer  serious  checks  to  its  extension,  while  ]»o]a?- 
with  the  omsequent  demand  for  w(h»I,  is  evervwln'i*('  incriNisinj;. 
»ol  supplies  of  the  world  have  of  late  years  sIkjw u  no  material 
?.  and  there  a!*e  no  signs  of  an  increasi*  of  production  in  tlif 
iture  ;  for  anv  julvance  in  tin*  (luantitv  of  wool  M\Milal)le  from 
h'a  after  the  passing  away  of  the  ellects  of  the  n-cent  tlrought,  or 
le  Kiv«'r  Plate,  will  pnihahly  be  more  than  c(mnt<Ml»ahinci"(l  1»y  a 
e<l  production  in  (.Jre;it  Ih'itain,  North  Amnica.  and  the  C\»n- 
of  Europe.  The  establishment  of  a  market  for  Australian  woi^l 
m  is  now  claiming  attention,  and  it  is  not  too  much  tn  cxpi-ct 
t'  shipments  U)  Eastern  countries  will  siiow  a  patisfaciory  increase 
parlv  future. 

a  moot  (iue.slion  whether  the  climate  of  "New  Smitli  \Valc>  is 
Klapted  to  the  production  of  a  combing  than  a  cioihiiig  wool. 
gh  the  former  is  look«»d  upon  with  most  favoui'  by  won]  growers, 
»nerallv  ivcognised  that  there  arv  very  lai'^c  tivn-i:  df  count iv. 
lly  where  the  s;dt-bush  predominates,  (»n  w  Inch  it  i?    dillicult   to 

gofxl  coud>ing  w<»ol,  and  where  it  will  probably  be  nanid  more 
lie  l>y  wfM»l-growers  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  cultixation 
clothing  vanety. 

quantity  and  value  of  wool,  the  pnxluce  of  each  of  the  various 
s  of  Austndasia,  exj)orted  during  the  year  1S97,  will  In-  found 
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luireundei*.     The  weights  given  are  on  the  assumption  that  all  tlie 
was  shipped  in  grease  : — 


Colony. 


(ju&ntitjr. 


VaIvm. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

(Queensland 


lb. 
281,167,110 
56,606,943 
86  462  543 

South  Australia 36!20l|315 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand   ,  


12,736,534 

8,131,333 

144,205,558 


Australasia 625,511,345 


£ 

8,027.704 

2,035,OS2 

2,498,925 

963,930 

205.616 

264,42(1 

4,442,770 


18,528,4 


i  I 


The  ligures  reipi*esent  the  net  exports  of  the  various  colonies. 
thi>so  «^iveu  for  New  Soutli  Wales  are  therefore  slightly  different  t 
the  fi;^ures  given  on  page  585,  which   show  the  exports  of  dom« 
produce  as  per  Customs  returns. 


Cattli:. 

Though  still  a  most  important  industry,  o^ittle-rearing  does  not 
occupy  so  prominent  a  place  as  formerly.  The  number  of  homed  a 
returiKid  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1^61  is  shown  in  the  suhjo 
talih'.  It  will  l)e  notic«*d  that  then^  was  a  great  decline  in  tlu-  t 
from  1S75  t(>  1SS5,  hut  that  ihe  numlxM'  st4>adilv  iiK-n»as»-d  fn^m  1 
to  ISDI,  wlirii  it  stood  at  l\4G5,411.  The  ditm^ht  cxperii'iirt-il  'In 
tilt'  lust  tluvo  years,  however,  has  Ix'ou  the  chief  cause  in  prcdui-i; 
liiniiiUtioii  in  the  number  despastui-ed,  the  tigure.s  for  1SI>7   b«'inL' 


'  < 


Yt:ii, 


(\ittK-. 


Year. 


Catth- 


Year. 


IS61 

2,271,9J.S 

1S74 

2,So<i.C01» 

i 

1887 

1,.'7'».4\ 

IS()2 

•2,(;-20,;n:< 

1S7.> 

H,i;u,osG 

18ns 

i..;j2.t«»: 

l.S(JS 

•2,0.T2,.VJJ 

1S7I) 

;<,isi,oi3 

1881) 

i,74i.:rt 

1S(U 

l.DLMJl'.J 

1S77 

l?,740,3S."i 

1       18<K) 

itwi/JiS 

iWi.') 

1,IM)1/Hr) 

1S7S 

*J,771,.>83 

181U 

lMJ\S3' 

18(»(> 

l,771,sn(» 

187J> 

i.M»U,-ilO 

ISD-i 

•J,2lM,45< 

hSHT 

1,7J«.4J7 

ISM) 

*j,r>so,040 

1893 

•J.Jti9.s.'Sc 

i«<;.s 

1.701,411 

ISSI 

2,.'iJ»7.:us 

1S94 

2,4tM.4l 

ISOO 

l,70."i,<K)4 

KS8J 

l,s.V,M»S.") 

Ksai 

2,l."i0.aP 

1870 

LMl»r>,0<Mi 

iss:i 

1.040,7r>.S 

189« 

2.226.16: 

IS71 

•J.014,sss 

1SS4 

i.4«.">j:w 

18S»7 

2,UH5,0I^ 

187-' 

•J,-JS7.t)(»o 

1 SS.') 

l.:^l7,:<l."i 

1873 

lS>}fi 

I,.S()7,S44 
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kbove  figures  be  compared  with  the  returns  of  sheep  for  the  same 

will  be  found  that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  class 
has  been  most  remarkable.  It  is  very  debatable  whether  the 
ion  of  sheep  for  cattle  will  in  the  end  prove  advantageous  to  the 
ough  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  that  sheep-breeding 
«nt  more  profitable  to  the  individual  owner.  The  decrease  in 
)er  of  cattle  depastured  in  the  colony  during  1897,  compared 
5,  was  1,048,990.    The  lowest  point  in  cattle-raising  wjis  reached 

the  result,  no  doubt,  of  contiimed  bad  seasons.  Since  then 
ovement  has  been  gradual,  and,  even  if  small,  it  may  be  taken 
ice  of  the  disposition  of  the  pastoralists  in  some  parts  of  tlu' 
•  revert  tt»  cattle-breeding  in  place  of  sheep.  The  decrease  since 
I  been  chiefly  due  to  the  dry  seasons. 

;act  statement  of  the  loss  of  cattle  from  disease  and  failure  of 
[1  grass  can  be  made  for  fifteen  years.  Of  these  years,  six  may 
lered  as  having  been  favourable  to  stt>ck,  and  six  disastrous, 

the  other  three  years  the  losses  have  not  been  large.  The 
;  table  shows  the  numl)er  of  cattle  lost  through  unpropitious 
ir  disease.  Tlie  cause  of  most  of  the  losses  was  failure  of  grass 
*r ;  but  in  some  years,  notably  1890,  the  stockholdei-s  suffertH.1 
ly  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  condition  of  Uhj  much  rain, 

various  foniLS  of  disease  fatjU  to  stock  : — 


>       Expected  Increaiic, 
aUowin^r  for  all  causes 
of  natural  decrease. 

Actual  Iiicrcasie 
or  Decrease. 

Loea  throu(?h  Season?. 

114,900 

*219,20O 

334,100 

64,100 

♦215,600 

279,700 

30,600 

♦107.800 

138,400 

66,800 

50,500 

16,300 

207,600 

207,600 

t 

82,600 

47,400 

35,200 

118,700 

118,700 

+ 

299,500 

107.400 

132,100 

137,300 

137,300 

t 

100,727 

100,727 

t 

■ 

92,493 

48.393 

44,100 

195,559 

195.559 

t 

1 

:i5o,n3 

•315,354 

165,241 

1 
1 

76,106 

76,106 

t 

1 

J80,522 

•141,097 

60,575 

t  No  Imw,  or,  it  any,  ver>'  slisfht.        X  Expected  decrease. 
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The  principal  hreeils  of  cattle  now  in  tlie  coUpny  are  the  Darin 

Shorthorns,  H(jreford,  Devon,  Black-])ollecl,  Ayrshire,  Alderncy,  Ji 

and  crosses  from  tliese  various  breeds.      At  the  cloKe  <if  the  year 

the  numbers  of  ojich  breed,  as  far  as  could  I*  ascertained,  were  :- 

Shorthorns — 

Pure  and  stud 49,932 

Ordinary  639.758 


Hereford — 

Pure  and  stud  27,907 

Ordinai-y    182,416 

210,33 

Devon — 

Pureaudstud 10,351 

Ordinary    60.115 

70,466 

Black-polled— 

Pure  and  stud 1,055 

Ordinary    6,000 

7,055 

"Hed -polled  — 

Pure  aiul  8tud 58 

Ortlinarv    1 

59 

Ayrshire  — 

Pure  and  stud 4,937 

Ordinary   30.425 

35.362 

Ahlemcys — 

Pureaudstud    1,544 

Ordinary   5.437 

— ^  6.'.'M 

Hoist eiu    - 

Purt' an<l  htnd  ^'^ 

Ordinary    37t> 

-It;'.* 

Jcrs'-v    - 

Pure  and  si u. I  2,170 

Ordinary    9,5.HS 

-  -         11.714 

CroSSfs  (r«*tiinatr«l)  :    - 

Shnrth'.rn  an.l  Hereford      L>9.S,fr20 

Shortlioin  and  Devon KW.3*iO 

Herefonl  anil  iK'von    i)9,.")77 

Shorthorn  an<l  lUack-polietl 19,040 

Ayrshire  anil  Shorthorn  56,9*)Ji 

Alderin  y  an«l  Sliorthorn    582 

.Torsey  an<l  Slmrthorn 2.414 

Unrecoirnisahhi      363,721 

934,620 


T..tal K966,j 

There  \vi*i«\  in  addiiitni,  lls,.']n7  head  not  chissitied,  which 

the  most  pjirl  in  tht-  towns. 

Then*  has  Ihmmi   a   roniparativcly   lar^je  incr(»ase   in   the  nimil 

nulkinj;  catth',  as  many  of  the  stockowners,  principal! j  in  the  6 
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» turning  their  attention  to  dairying  instead  of  fattening 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  change  will  continue  and  in 
(  general  throughout  the  colony,  as  dairying,  when  properly 
yields  very  satisfs^ctgry  returns.  The  number  of  milch  cows 
498.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  dairy  industry 
d  on  page  613. 

I  of  cattle  throughout  the  colony  is  steadily  improving — a 
>o  the  introduction  of  good  stud  stock,  to  greater  attention 
:ercised  in  selection  and  breeding,  more  particularly  for 
rposes ;  and  to  culling  and  keeping  in  paddocks.  In  only 
^he  sixty-five  sheep  districts  of  the  colony  is  it  reported  that 
lal  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  cattle,  accounted  for  by 
io  breeding.  Cattle  are  for  the  most  part  kept  in  paddocks. 
fer  shown  on  page  594,  1,605,184  are  paddocked,  226,046  are 
s,  and  the  remainder,  135,499,  are  depastured  both  ways. 
he  year  1897,  233  pure-bred  cattle  were  imported,  chiefly 
ler  colonies  of  the  group.  Importations  from  Europe  and 
re  prohibited  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  natural  dread  of 
ners  lest  their  herds  should  contract  diseases  which  have 
;he  cattle  of  other  countries.  The  prohibition  was  remo\ed 
id  cattle  are  now  admitted  after  strict  quarantine.  The 
admitted  in  1897,  included  in  the  above  figures,  was  2 — 
>ulls. 

ber  of  breeding  cows  in  1897  was  estimated  at  695,000,  of 
98  were  dairy  cows.  The  calves  branded  numbered  300, 1 74. 
ion  was  unfavourable  to  st(x;k,  about  60  per  cent,  of  calves 
been  a  reasonable  expectation.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that 
umber  of  instances  the  calves  have  not  reached  the  age  wher* 
ually  branded.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  a  large 
>f  the  calves  dropped  by  what  are  termed  dairy  cows. 
n  cattle,  probably  because  they  live  in  a  more  natural  state, 
ibly  free  from  milk- fever  and  other  complaints  attendant  on 
.  large  number  of  calves  are  reared  on  separated  milk,  to 
le  pollard  or  grain  is  added ;  but  better  results  have  been 
providing  a  fo8ter-mo*her,  three  to  four  calves  being  allowed 

Horses. 
tia  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  most  descriptions 
kd  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  this  industry.  At  an 
{ the  stock  of  the  country  was  enriched  by  the  impoi'tation 
ellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from  India,  and  to  this  cause 
une  which  was  acquired  by  the  horses  of  Australia  was 
The  abundance  of  good  pasture  everywhere  obtainable 
great  importance.  The  native  kangaroo-grass,  especially 
ddf  18  full  of  saccharine  matter,  and  young  stock  thrive 
upon  it.  This  abundance  of  natural  pnA'ender  allowed  of 
in  the  stock  of  the  settlers,  which  would  have  been  of 
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great  advantiigc  had  it  not  been  that  the  general  clieapnesa  of  1 
to  a  neglect  of  the  canons  of  breeding.  In  C4>nseqaence  of  the « 
of  gold,  however,  they  1>ecaine  vei-y  high  priced.  Under  iirdii 
ditions  this  circumstance  would  have  l^een  favimiiible  U>  i\ 
and  such  was  the  case  in  Victoria.  But  in  New  South  Wal« 
far  otlierwist^ ;  the  best  of  its  stock,  including  a  hirge  pnip 
its  most  valuable  breeding  mares,  was  taken  by  Victoria, 
result  tliat  for  twenty  years  after  tlie  gold  rush  the  horae 
colony  greatly  deteriorated.  One  class  r»f  stock  only  eixsi] 
thonmghbred  racer  was  probably  improved  both  by  the  impor 
fresh  stock  fn»m  England,  and  by  the  judicious  selection  ot  mai 
period  of  detiTioration  ende<l  about  the  year  1870,  since  which  y 
has  been  a  perceptible  improvement  in  all  classes  of  hoPsi»s.  The 
too,  stea<li]y  increased  from  188.')  to  1894,  when  it  stooil  at 
Owing  to  the  drought,  however,  the  numl^er  in  l'^95  fell  to 
but  in  1S96  there  was  an  increase  to  510,63G,  attribute*!  to  i 
settlement,  more  breeding,  and  fewer  sales  owing  t«)  low  pri 
1897  the  niimlKM"  of  horses  was  498,0'54.  This  is  above  the 
that,  under  existing  conditions,  can  be  profitably  utilised  in  the 
but  the  exports  are  still  few.  It  is  to  this  over-supply  that  tl 
ness  of  horses  is  due.  In  189.")  the  average  price  bi'ought  at  au 
heavy  dr;mght  horses  was  £10  :  but  in  1896  the  Western  A 
demnml  had  improved  the  call,  and  £1  to  i;2  moi*e  wmu  o 
ii!(»diuin  draught  horses  brought  £S  to  .£12,  and  powerful  heavj 
£16,  and  sometimes  £20.  In  1897  the  avenige  price  for 
diinii^ht  \v;is  £1*5,  Ikmivv  (lr:im:ht  fivrra^iiiif  £*J1,  llie  a<lvan*v 
bciii.i^  diir  ti)  inonfased  tanniii^  uperatioiis.  S»und,  unbrok*^ 
liorses  hroiii^ht  £♦)  in  IS!!'),  whili'  in  L'^Ud  llif*y  migli!  U'  h: 
sonif'what  luwci' ligun',  the  <b'inan«l  having  d«*(;n -ax -d  in  otnM'i 
tin*  jM)|»uIaiiiy  ot  tlir  liicyrlc.  In  lSl>7  \alu»'s  riMn:iinfMl  station 
thfM'p  is  nn\v  a  tcnilr'ncy  towaiiU  iniprovi^d  iirirf<.  Krinouiit-^  f 
ri'alisr'd  |»ric;<«^  np  to  £1"). 

Tlu*  f«)llo\\inir  tablr  sliows  thr  number  of  lioi**?es  ai    tlu*  nA 
vrar  si  no-  1^7  (J  : 


V.  11. 


M-r^i-i. 


\>  m: 


}I.>i< 


is:t; 

:i()i  ;.:(►;{ 

iss: 

.•{iJO.CHfi^ 

is:: 

.s-is,irio 

isss 

4ll.:u;^ 

i.s:s 

:vM',,  u\s 

ISSII 

4iH',  (II 

is:i) 

:^<;o.o:{s 

IMMl 

U4.lti:{ 

IssO 

:{iri.iH4 

1S<)1 

■!«»,«  47 

issl 

:{'»s.r.:: 

lS!h» 

4S4.:>W 

ISS'J 

.T-N.o-ii; 

1S!« 

i«»:i.i»:M 

IsslJ 

.Tj<;,fM)-4 

is:i4 

."ilS.lSI 

1SS4 

:n:,i:-j 

is(»r. 

4S7.1M3 

lss.-» 

:U4.<)0: 

istlO 

.'iio.tiaH 

iS-jli 

:ti)i.<i«;:< 

iSiC 

i 

49iS,034 
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>  annual  increase*  in  tho  number  of  horses  has  not  been  (greater  than 
XT  cent,  during  the  twenty-one  years  covered  by  tlio  a1x)ve  table, 
the  increase  of  population  dunng  t)ie  sauic  (K'nod  has  been  at 
kte  of  3*7t2  per  cent. 

*  purposes  of  classification  the  horses  of  the  colony  have  been  divided 
Iraught,  li^ht-hamesK,  and  saddle  horses,  the  nuuilxM-s  of  each  parti- 
kind  being  as  follow  :  - 


ClawL  rhoroufshbrwl.        Onliian.  Total. 


Draught    18,473      i       125,234     '       143,707 

Light-haniess 13,758      i       108,:{08  I22,(Ni(i 

SatUUe   20,338 


Total r)S,500 


174,702  2«H,(>40 

408,244     I       4G(),813 


• 


-re  were  31,221  horses  not  returned  to  the  Stock  1  )oiKirtmont,  and 
iiv  therefore  omitted  from  this  classiiication. 

■t  cfilony  is  specially  suit!«I»le  for  the  bn^odin;;  of  H:i(idlt»  and  li^ht 
ss  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether. tluw;  ]mrtiriilar  brot'ds  of 
-alian  liorses  are  anywhere  surpassed.  The  busli  horse  is  hardy 
wift^  and  capable  of  making  very  long  and  rapid  journeys  when 
dy  on  theortlinary  herlmge  of  the  country  ;  and  in  times  of  drought, 
the  grass  an(]  water  have  become  scanty,  these  animals  often  per- 
Mtonishing  feats  of  endurance.  Generally  speak  in;:,  the  breed  is 
tring,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  superior  stud  linrses  and  the 
ing  from  gofsl  mares.  Where  there  has  b»M»n  a  deterioration  in 
lock,  it  has  been  due  to  breeding  from  weedy  mares  for  racini< 
fles,  and  to  the  effect  of  <lrought.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1S97  it 
tsportetl  by  the  Irisp'otors  of  Stock  that  in  forty  of  tlie  sixty-tiv(r 
cts  into  which  th«»  colony  is  divid*?rl  the  horses  were  improving  in 
ty  ;  in  sixteen  di.stricts  no  improvement  was  shown;  whiU'  in  only 
distrirts  was  there  actual  deterioration. 

e  approximate  numlier  of  animals  iit  for  mark<^t  is  as  foHows  :  — 

Draught  boraeR 21.!)4S 

Saddle  horacs :«,2;<S 

Light-hamesii  horses 21,0rj2 

Total 77,23s 

t  these,  it  is  estimated  tliat  1 9, 012  aiv  suitalde  for  the  Indian  and 
UL markets.     The  total  numlicr  leaving  the  colony  for  markets  out 
Aastrahuia  during  l^<97  was  only  l,S6r> ;  which  was  a  dncrease  of 
{ram  the  number  ship|)ed  in  189G.    In  L^97  the  ikorscs  stMit  to  India 
ttl-ered  1,189,  as  compared  with  1,6C6  in  the  j)ivvious  year.      Tluj 
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demand  for  homes  in  India  is  considerable,  and  Australia  is  a  dii 
market  from  which  supplies  may  be  derived ;  but  so  far  the  nm 
shipped  has  been  but  small,  the  speculation  of  sending  horses  to 
country  l>eiug  open  to  many  risks,  as,  apart  from  the  dangers  of 
voyage,  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  stock  being  acoq 
As  has  already  beon  stated,  there  was  a  demand  frum  VTa 
Australia  during  the  last  two  years,  773  horses  being  shipped  to 
colony  in  1896,  and  305  in  1897.  The  total  outside  demand^  howi 
is  small,  and  it  has  not,  therefore,  been  found  advantageous  to  I 
horses  t;j  any  great  extent  except  for  local  requirements. 

Thero  is  a  market  for  horses  for  military  purpases  in  Europe,  ai 
view  of  the  increasing  facilities  for  shipment,  and  the  ponibili 
breeding  horses  in  Australasia  sui>erior  to  thase  imported  from  ^ 
and  .South  America,  Syria,  and  North  Africa,  the  difficulties  in  thew 
capturiii«^  {)art  of  the  Eui'o])ean  trade  should  not  be  uiisurmount 
At  the  Olid  of  1897  the  number  of  horses  in  Great  Britain  was  2,070 
ji»*  compare<l  with  2, 1 15,557  in  the  previous  year.  Tlie  number  iropi 
into  (;re.it  Britain  in  1895  was  31,092 ;  in  1896,  40,677  :  and  in  1 
49,.")  19. 

Pastoral  Property. 

Pastoiiil  property  and  stock  form  the  largest  factor  in  the  wealtl 
only  of  N»;w  South  Wales,  but  also  of  all  the  other  principal  to]nm 
A  ustrdla.-Nia,  and  the  return  derived  therefrom  is  the  largest  source  < 
incnnu*  of  its  inhal»itants.  The  t»»tiil  capital  value  of  {uistoral  pn> 
ill  tlio  c-ol'»nv,  including  hind,  iuiproveuients,  and  plant,  a?>  well  as  h 
was  rstiinattMl  in  1S97  to  l>e  £1  ir)/.Ul,000,  of  wiiich  £4-J.>G: 
ivprcsonlrd  the  valuo  of  laud,  £4'),.">22,200  that  of  improvement? 
j»laiit,  and  £L*S..*)r) 7,000  that  of  stock.  Tli<»  value  of  land  lia.-*  gi 
fallen  iluriiiic  the  past  few  y teal's. 

The  valut?  i>f  stock  does  not  incliuh^  dairy  catlh'  and  swim.' ;  if 
wcrr  added  the  amount  would  Ih*  £.'»0,(iJ)S,O()0,  and  the  total  val 
all  jia^toial  i»n)j)tTty.  £119,0.32,000.  hi  the  above  ivturns  is  inc 
the  vahn*  of  iniprovenu-nts  on  Cidwn  lands  under  lease  to  the  pii> 
i>ts,  wliieli  for  tiie  year  untlor  revi(»\v  was  estiniat(»<l  to  be  .£1U,.'VJ" 
The  ea|»ital  value  of  the  h?ased  land  is,  of  course,  excluded  from  the  H^ 
estimate.  Fn»n»  the  nature  of  thf  industrv  it  is  ditlicult  to  arri 
more  than  a  ;;eneral  es.imate  of  the  return  from  pastoral  pursuits 
the  p  lint  of  production  :  the  Sydney  values  are.  however,  more 
ascertained,  and  these  are  theri.'f«)ri-  u'ivtMi  in  the  following  esti 
From  JshcHp  the  nturn  for  the  year  l^'JT  was  approximately  £9,91 
excludin*^  the  value  of  tallow  :  from  cattle,  exoludin*;  dairy  pro 
the  retuiii  was  £!HO,000  ;  fnan  jjor^es.  £4()0,000  :  and  talIow,'£54l 
or  £ll,>2 1,000  in  all.  Jf  from  the  total  just  given  lie  deducted  j 
cent.,  a  fair  ap))roximati«)n  is  arrivml  at  of  the  station  value  of  pa 
products  for  the  year  1S97. 
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er  of  stock  in  each  colony  at  the  close  of  the  year  1897 
nately  as  follows : — 


1                            1 
ay.                                 Sheep.                         Cattle. 

Horaos. 

»le«    

43,952,897 

13,180,943 

17,797,883 

5,092,078 

2,210,742 

2,085.096 

1,833,900 

6,089,013 

540,149 

244-971 

498,034 
431,547 

479,280 

m    

179,792 

mlifr        ...-r-..r-T, 

62,222 

1,588.611       ;            157,486 
19,687,954       i         1,209,165 

29,898 

252,834 

a    .-.. 

103.511,108               12.159.780 

1.933.607 

»              r  '  ~  ~ 

ler  of  sheep  and  cattle  runs  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of 
7  was  43,665,  of  which  39,817  were  enclosed,  and  3,848 
•  unenclosed ;  22,767  of  the  enclosed  runs  were  properly 
ito  paddocks,  and  15,359  were  partially  subdivided.  The 
sed  in  these  holdings  was  approximately  166,225,000 
42,192,000  acres  being  freehold,  and  124,033,000  acres 
the  State.  The  improvements  effected  on  pastoral 
)  been  valued  at  £45,522,200.  Of  this  sum,  fencing 
483,810 — representing  728,925  miles  without  wire  netting, 
e  rate  of  £37  lOs.  per  mile,  amounting  to  £27,334,690 ; 
miles  with  wire  netting,  at  an  average  cost  of  £66  10s. 
aoQuting  to  £1,149,120.  The  dams  for  watering  stock 
2,919,  at  an  average  value  of  £50  ;  and  there  were  50,105 
niks,  worth  on  an  average  £152  10s.  ;  while  the  wells  sunk 
ibered  8,885,  the  average  value  of  eacli  being  £105.  Thus 
11  dams  w^  £2,645,950;  of  tanks,£7,641,010;  and  of  wells. 
The  value  of  improvements  and  plant  other  than  those 
about  £5,818,510,  representing  ringbarking  and  buildings, 
stunated  at  £1,680,130,  and  the  latter  at  £4,138,380. 


Public  Watering  Places. 

c  Watering  Places  Act  of  1884  (48  Vic,  No.  16)  came  into 
the  1st  January  of  that  year.  By  this  measure  the  con- 
1  administration  of  the  ai'tesian  bores  and  public  watering 
trusted  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Agriculture,  and  ai-e 
inder  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  and  staff. 
successful  artesian  well  sunk  in  New  South  Wales  was  on 
Station  in  1879.  The  spot  selected  for  the  experiment  was 
spring,  and  after  boring  140  feet  water  was  tapped  which 
above  the  curb,  and  the  flow  has  continued  ever  since.  The 
first  commenced  boring  in  1883;   but  in  1891,  on  the 
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rpcrmimendation  of  tlip  ot!icer  in  chai^,  all  the  Govern mrat  ausen 
withdniwn  from  tlie  fiold,  and  since  that  date  the  work  has  bem  d< 
contract.  The  prices  piid  vary  8<>niewliat,  the  range  being 
Lis.  6d.  to  £1  10s.  for  the  first  500  feet;  15s.  Gd.  to£l  l.>& 
1,000  feet ;  16s.  to  £'2  up  to  1,500  feet ;  Ifis.  to  £'2  lis.  6d.  up  to 
feet  ;  £1  os.  to  £2  10s.  up  to  -2,500  feet ;  and  from  £1  58.  to  1 
for  depths  up  to  'i,000  feet. 

Public  wat'Cring  places  are  establislicd  on  all  the  main  stock  roi 
the  colony.  These  works  consist  of  dams,  wells,  and  artesian  bores. 
the  present  time  1 50  tanks,  '2''i  dams  or  reservoirs,  30  wells,  and  68  ai 
bores  are  in  existence.  The  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  up  lo  bfi 
gallons,  and  in  depth  they  range  from  1 5  to  '20  feet.  They  are  so  coi 
ted  as  to  l>e  fed  du ring  rainy  weather  1  )y  surface  thuins.  The  soil  fn 
exca\'ations  is  en dxanked  around,  in  oi*der  toatibrd  shelter  from  tht 
and  so  lessen  evaporation,  and  also,  where  tlie  contour  is  favraira 
conserve  water  alx>ve  the  ground  surface.  The  total  storagi^  ca{»a 
the  tanks  and  wells  alwve  mentioned  mav  be  set  d<iwn  at  54.^,0 
gallons,  and  the  wells,  if  rei;ularlv  worked,  will  vieid  a  total  of  4 
gallons  per  day.  Kxeept  at  those  dan»s  anti  res<»rvoirs  which  an*  n 
extent  and  capacity,  stock  ait»  nf>t  allowed  diin-t  aci-oiis  to  the 
but  are  admitted  to  troughs  which  are  tiUe*!  by  means  of  . 
reservoirs,  into  which  the  water  is  raised  bv  various  metho<ls — 
horse,  or  wind  power.  From  the  wells  the  water  is  mostly  dra 
whims  and  self-act int;  buckets.  In  athlition  to  this  supply,  i 
(Government  artesian  lj<n'es  nu  the  various  stock  routes  of  the 
yield  appi-oximat<'ly  .S0.O(»0,0lH^  gallons. 

Of  the  dams,  tanks,  wflls.  and  borrs  in  4'xislencr.  L'lO  ba\r-  U 
on  leasj-  for '»  yrars,  at  rentals  r:inL:iiig  from  £1  to  £ll5~»,  the  liii;i; 
receivable  by  the  State  iM-jni:    I'^.-'^'On.      After  being  advert i"-i*i 
(rnn'rni/tfinf  f/airffr  and  the  huvil    newspajM*rs,  the  lejis»«s  :ii*»-  m'.Ii 
to  ]mblie  tencb't',  the  condition  U*ing  that   the  tenant    mu-st  iii:i' 
either  reside  at  the  waterini;  plai-e  himself  i»r  ]>rnviilf  a  n  •-id'-i. 
taker.      In  either  ca^"  he  mav  take  stoek  on  a^'istmeni  and  ci<i'.,- 
certain   number  ot   his  own  on  the  lan«ls  appertaining  t<i  rlie  li-.i 
he   i>   al>')  enfnur.iLT'''!    to   eiilti\ate   and    ini])ro\i'    -sueli    lati''--. 
|»M'iiiiite(l  tM  I'liar.;!'  a  tixetl   scale  tor  watering  stock,  vi/.  :    ].l.  j.: 
tor  horses   Id.  for  lattl*'.    Id.  fnr  i-aniels,   {d.  for  g«»ats  aihl  piL.'-,  ■ 
per  loo  or  ]>ortion  ot"  lOO  sheep.      Water  may  also  be  s<»ld  {**:•  d» 
purposes  at  ^»(1.  jM-r  loog-illons.     Sevi*n  public  watering  places  hav 
])la(MMl  under  tli<^  anthnrit y  of  trustees  or  munici]»al  eounciU.  tlii> 
jMMni,^  permitt.<"»l  by  the  Aet  when  exp«'dient.      In  addition  to  tiie 
1")    da  III'*   ;ind  wateihuh's  ari-    open    to   the    publie  without    any 
n»gnlation'^. 

Ani«»nic  the  u^'s  ti'wliirh  artesian  wat«M- i>  bein*^  api»liisi  i**  i 
\voii|-sei»urin;Li.  It- siiiiaMlity  t'nr  ihi'-  pMrpoxi-  |i:i.>  Ikhmi  abun 
])ro\ed  by  the  opi-rat ions  whirli  have  Ix'cn  ivirried  «)n  during  t] 
three  seasons  at  the  MoonL:nna  l>ore.  on  the  CollanMidabri  R<iad 
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ed  there  has  been  awarded  a  first  prize  at  the  Eoyal  Agricul- 
4y*s  show,  and  has  alflo  been  highly  coinniended  by  lo;iding  wool 

Conaeqiieiit  upon  the  marked  success  thus  achieved,  similar 
haw  now  been  began  at  the  Bulyeroi,  Woolabra,  C-arinda, 
mia  Bores.  As  an  indication  that  this  is  now  an  e-stablisbed 
applications  have  been  received  for  the  use  of  water  for  like 
t  Moree  and  other  bores  in  the  north-west. 
botment  entitled  the  "  Artesian  Wells  Act  of  1807  "  was 
>he  end  of  that  year.  It  provides  that  any  occupier  of  land, 
up  of  oceupiers,  may  petition  the  ^Minister  to  (construct  an 
ell,  and  the  necessary  distributing  channels  for  water.  The 
i  are  required  to  consent  to  the  transfer  to  the  Crown  of  an 
'xceedipg  40  acres,  embracing  the  site  for  the  lK)re,  and  to  pay 
:es  as  may  be  assessed  by  the  Land  Board  for  the  direct  benefit 
)m  the  water,  but  such  charges  cannot  exceed  fi  per  cent.  j>er 
.  the  cost  of  the  works.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
i>  take  the  initiatory  steps  when  a  group  of  settlers  are  not  in 

It  is  enacted  that  a  two-thirds'  majority,  occupying;  two- 
he  area  of  the  land  to  be  dealt  with,  shall  rule,  and  that  the 
iiust  come  into  the  scheme  and  pay  proportionately   with  the 


Live  Stock  op  the  World. 

st  returns  res{iecting  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  world,  b^ised 
furnished  in  the  report  of  the  Statistician  to  the  American 
it  of  Agriculture,  are  given  1k»1ow.  TIk?  iniportiint  part 
»e  colonies  are  destined  to  play  in  the  wool  markets  of  the 
be  better  understood  when  the  character  of  the  wool  produced 
ia  is  made  an  item  of  comparison,  as  well  as  the  actual 
sheep  depastured  : — 


tlnenl 


Cattie. 


Hones. 


SIlCl']!. 


SwiiiC. 


( 


No.  No.  No. 

104,430,000  I  36,483,000  187,144,000 

60,847,000  i  4,279,000  39,922,001) 

I 

6,095,000  I  l,2:i9,000  3r>,.'»89,000 


No. 
49,164,000 
489,00<) 
r)47,000 


..  115,497,000  I  23,203,000  147,r)3r),000  :  50,783,000 
.  12,300,000  '   1.939,000  103,528,000  '   1,001, (MX) 


299,169,000  '  67,143,000  513.718,000  101,9S4,(KMI 


Incliidhi{f  PiuHflc  IsUiidn. 
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Ill  order  to  ^vo  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  development  of  the]*! 
resources  of  New  8outh  Wales,  the  following  table  has  been  ooa| 
showing  at  quinquennial  periods  from  1860  to  1890,  and  annnsllyi 
the  stock  that  has  been  actually  depastured  in  the  colony.  Fa 
sake  of  convenience,  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  ezpreai 
terms  of  slieep  ;  that  is,  allowance  has  been  made  at  the  rate  fli 
sheep  for  cacFi  head  of  large  stock,  so  that  the  total  shows  what  i 
have  been  the  result  liad  the  cattle  and  horses  been  replaced  by 
equivalent  of  sheep.  There  is  also  shown  the  number  of  acres  of 
in  the  colony  to  each  sheep  of  the  totals  thus  found,  as  well  i 
number  of  such  slicep  per  head  of  the  population  : — 


Year. 


Shoep. 


Other  stock 

expressed  in 

ternu  of  sheep. 


Total. 


Area  per 

sheep. 


Shci 
pcrbv 

popoli 


1860 
\S63 
1870 
1S7.> 
1880 
18Sr> 
1S90 
1S91 
1S9J 
18f)3 
1SD4 

1  sor> 

ISlMi 
IS!  17 


No.        j 
6,119,163  , 
8,132,511  I 
16,3a8,r)85 
25,353,9-24 
35,398,121 
37,820,906 
55,986,431 
61,831,416  I 
5S,O.SO,1U  I 
56,980, 68S 
56,977.270 

47,61 7, ^>87 
48,318,790 

4.S,9.">2,S97 


No. 

I 

26,600,830 
22,444.920 
25,326,930  ' 
34,917.820  . 
29.760.240  . 
16,620,120  ' 
23,531,720 
25,001,320 

27,057, 6S0 

I 

27,630,830 

2<).H3,3,920  J 

26,380,000  ' 

27,367.JMH)  ' 

2.'),831,3O0  , 


No. 
32,719.993 
30,577,431 
41,635,515 
60.271,744 
65.158,361 
54,441,026 
79,518,151 
«6,892.736 
85,137.794 
84,61  l,r)18 
86.81.3,190 
73,997,687 
75,686,780 
69,784,197 


acres. 
5-99 
6-40 
4-70 
3-35 
3-00 
3-60 
2*46 
2-25 
2 -30 
2-32 
2-26 
2-65 
2-59 
2-81 


n 

74 

» 

101 

S7 
57 

7«i 
74 

:i 
m 

58 


The  avt'ra^'r  aiv/i  jut  slieej»  in   l^<i)7,  nann^ly, 
ihuii   tliHf    for  any  yt-ar  quoted  in  the  tabh^  siuav 
years  liuvo  hrt-n  very  unfortunate  for   Nt»w  South 
rain    and    al)stMire    of    ii^inl    in    certain    districts 
prejiulieial  to  pastoral  j»nrsiiits. 


2'M  acrt\s  i**  '. 
1SS.^>.     The  lit 
Wales,  the  w 
havin;L;   ^nH^n 


DisKAsKs  IN  Stock. 


On  tlio  whole,  the  stock  of  New  South  Wales  was  tolerably  fre 
dibease  durin^j   1^97,  especially  as  regards  blie<*p  and  hones,     t 


DISEASES  IN  STOCK.  ho^ 

p  hiui  been  unknown  in  this  colony  for  some  considerable  tinio,  and 
ed  the  whole  of  Australasia  is  at  present  exempt  from  this  malady. 
kVestern  Australia,  where  it  existtnl  longest,  no  cjise  has  been  met 
I  since  May,  1895.  The  importation  of  sheep  from  that  coU»ny  into 
r  South  Wales  is,  however,  still  prohibited,  and  will  remain  so  until 
Western  Australian  Government  declare  the  colon v  to  bit  fn»e  from 
.  Theiv  are  sixty-five  sheep  distiicts  in  New  South  Wah's.  1  n  lSi>7 
■rot  was  noticed  in  five  districts,  but  to  a  slight  extent  only  ; 
in  thirteen  districts  44,300  sheep  were  atiected  with  Huke.  In 
ve  di^t^icts,  to  tlie  extent  of  about  4  A  \n*v  cent.,  the  sheep  w(?r*^ 
irted  lu  have  1>een  infesteil  with  w«)rms  in  sevcMi  districts  with 
lach,  lung,  and  tape  worms  ;  in  five  distiiets  with  stomadi  and  tajM* 
ji>  ;  and  in  two  districts  with  stomach  worms.  Anthrax,  although 
e  have  btjen  no  serious  outbi-eaks,  ap|.»ears  to  be  increasing  in  sevt*ral 
ricts,  but  the  losses  from  this  disease  have  been  comparatively  small. 
dry  season  was  distinctly  unfavourable  to  the  sjiread  of  such  <liseascs 
lOt-rot  and  liuke. 

he  year  was  unusually  free  from  epizootic  dis(»ascs  in  hoi-scs.  Anthrax 
n^fiorted  in  onp  district  ;  and  Australian  string-halt — a  disease 
■itlertnl  bv  the  (T<>v(*rinnent  Veterinarv  Suri'eon  to  be  due  to  the 
end'  of  intestinal  parasites — luwl  appeared  I  in  seven  distiicts.  Pi'urigo 
inutnl  to  give  tnmble  in  some  districts.  Intluenza,  connnoidy  known 
"  pink -eye,"  was  reported  from  two  districts.  (nai)(hM\s  has  not 
=^are(l  since  it  was  discovei-etl  among  circus-hoi'ses  which  hail  arrived 
I  Am€*ricu  in  Novend>er,  1S91,  six  of  which  had  to  be  destroyed.  A 
liilerable  numln^r  of  horses  cm  the  Lowtjr  Darling  were  attacked  ihree 
*s  jigo  with  an  aifectiim  of  the  ey<?s,  which  in  many  cjises  resulted 
otal  blindne.ss  ;  but  in  1896  and  1S1)7  no  outbreak  of  this  disease 
irreil,  prol)iibly  on  account  of  th<j  dryness  of  the  seasons.  1'his  ail- 
il  is  now  lielieved  to  liave  b<jen  due  to  pai-asites.  Tht^  number  of 
ies  lost  during  the  year  through  various  causes,  j)rincipally  drought, 
.  reported  at  25,258. 

Vith  regard  to  cattle,  pleuropneumonia  was  repf)rted  from  twenty- 
»  districts — on  78  runs — while  in  the  other  districts  tlie  cattle  w<Te 
orted  as  fret^  from  that  disease.  Inoculation  has  Immmi  resoi'ted  u\ 
i  attended  with  good  results,  Jts  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in 
previous  year  the  disease  was  reported  from  102  luns,  in  twenty- 
it  di.stricts.  Cumberhmd  disease  is  rcp<»rted  to  have  killed  ^<>7 
(1,  in  ton  districts,  during  the  year.  Symptomatic  anthrax,  or  "hlack- 
"  carried  011315  head,  in  seven  districts.  Cattle  to  the  number  of 
)6,  in  fi>rty  districts,  are  reported  to  have  dit»d  from  cancer  and 
nomyctjsis  ;  and  from  twelve  districts  are  reported  outbreaks  of 
thahnia  resulting  in  097  deaths.  Eighteen  deaths  from  red  water 
e  reported  in  one  district  Cattle  to  the  number  of  r),7S9,  in  ti>rty- 
di-stricts,  died  from  tuberculosis  or  ha<l  to  1m*  destroy<'d  :  and  1. 1  in 
:hs  from  eating  sup])oscd  poisonous  plants  wt»rc  rej^orted  from  nine 
ricts. 
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.    ,..  rr-i«"»'V       ^W:C\'*\  :vv.^v.v,.  ,u  \s  .Wv.-t.  '.  •  . 


.j^\  *--T  -..^.  U  V:.>;i^  tr/a  VH-uakv  of  £•' ■ 
^^.,  .4  ii---^-  - ->.:^::...l.  i,,  additkai  to  tL*- 
'^^  .^.  ''u  *-^-^-  :^''*-i*>— vvtmuarv  ^iu-k.i.. 

— '  -''"'  '/f/^  ■  "-■-•''■•^-     In  the  im-ti-i)|.olit:u'»  ri> 

'     '^-    ^  '"'■  ---    -;^-  iutLorities.  and  >imil,r&- 

L  '    ' '  -^  "  — » 

-•--■-"-•■••  !_?. 

/*•./._"    '~-^   ^'-'vai  C'ommissinji  aI^^.il 

•^'  ' y  _  "^  ^*  ':   -ii:t*<l  to  Parlianitiit  hi  .V, 

^'       --^---^     :  •piiiinn  as  tu  the  .•♦!i,:i.v  ." 

*    -    — ^*^>  ''t  'Tr^yi'ii:  It  t..  a! 

^  J"  /'"■  ■  ""   *",  ^*  inarki't  or  wlj^-n  |.'ir  . 
-        I.  J~"  ^-•'--~^'  *."  •'iniiiiJil.s  wht-r**  li.^v  ar 
;.-  --  :_^:--:  .-.:e    i:..i  at  a  normal  t»rinrv'-.t:: 
-•-    -   -^"fi  u\K'  ♦•xpt*rieiu**»  i^  <ir!'r 
-    -'-."i-r..   ruU'rculosi.N  in  Ir'!.».!i  I  :• 
''-"  -    •"*'■-.    a.-^'!  til*.   Fnianl   of   H.-iiv 
;f     --•■  -^  -"^    -iriiy  rhf-  ea>t»  in   th:>  o  ! 

• -ii^iiii.j.-ir^i   J,,    pi«rs  throuu'h  ■::..-. 
■^'  '-  "^  •::  «J-r»*ad   ir  rapidiv.      h.  ;:;;  -. 
:  -.      :.'  rr  ~'J:t',vni  an-!  rrtVt'fivM.  tl.-r-  > 
"  '    -    "    -  ""     ■  -  '."i. "'n  .■innn.i.''«.r   •;.■.■ 

*-    ""■    '    ■  ■      -  ■■^'in:r  ri  .sult>  :-- «  »\ 
-'    -". "-        •  ~"-.  t3'.~>l  j;i»i'  «.vi;'.  :         .-.  . 

-      ^'-'-      ••—?•   '-■•■•-   I»t^r  t-Hi.r.  ;  :.•   :      ... 
•    ■     -     s."*': "  ■. tj*-'  •ii.sf'a.-'i'  iJiTj:  ' 
•*'■  --  '  ■  •    "i*.-i  ill  liret'iiiii;^  i\        -.  .  . 
-•   —      -^  -  -iis:;   hfnnlit.irv  : 
,.     -    "    -""  '-^^  "   tVini;  ill  l>e!.i    .r"^.    . 

'■■.-   "...  .:    '"•    ■■--   A^-  !iT    l)y  %\-hiv'l-.   -;    ■.     ■ 

•_.--v\  a  - -.■.  .-"^^i-f  ih.'  o\»i!uoii  :"» .  ,-.  ^ 
;.    •*-.;-    i:.d  in  jvnin  i  -    •     - 

•.    .    »      *-'»■'      "ui   this  v>  w.  - 

^.    ■".-    i.  ••-  -".:r»!i\iim    \^    .':.r-   ■ 

-^  _-■'"■'  -tv'*.  oiwvied  .    - 

^,  ~*    _   .-.•  - .■•'••  in  i\\i\k.    ■ 


TVBERCCLOSia  IS  ANIMALS.  ^^^^^W 

i  "fc.   has  been  pmi-ed  nvor  and  over  again  that  tuVercnlnuB 

»r-«jnciored  perfectly  hai'mlesa  by  boiling  it  for  one  minuto. 

"C^e  limited  exteut  of  condemnatiou  of  tuberculoun  aninuds 

cliere  inspection  is  both  effective  and  uniform,  the  cane  of 

>'t:-ed.    There  the  meat  in8|ieL'tors  are  all  veterinary  sui-geonH. 

>iw-as  discovered  in  23,75^  carcases,  or  &7'48  per  c*nt.  of  ihe 

■    slaughtered.     Of  these,  21,062  carcaBCs,  or  92^  per  eent., 

_      a^  fit  for  fi>od  :  1,256  cai'cases,  or  about  5J  per  cent.,  were 

^*-*=«ferior  meat,  not  unlit  for  food,  but  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 

Lli  a  fixed  c-hGHp  rate ;  and  only  440  mrcasea,  or  2  per  cent. 

~— ^^      Tiomber  pnmounced  tuberculous,  were  condemned  as  unfit 

^^    tiestroyed. 

^!^     '*iiffer  widely  im  the  (juestion  of  compensation.     The  argu- 

"  ^^"^"our  of  gninting  compeuKatton  are  liased  on  the  difficulty, 

"t-lie   impossibility,  of  ascertaining  before  slaughter  whether 

■^       is  diseased  :  on  the  ground  that  the  seiaure  is  made  in  the 

^"     poblic  health;  and  in  consideration  of  the  great  loss  to 

_      "The    Royal  Comnaission   report  against    the    granting    of 

*'*^il,  though  it  should  be  stated  that  three  out  of  the  seven 

__^^*Ta  reconl  their  dissent  from   this   conclusion.      It  is  cim- 

ihe  majority  that  the  risk   involved   in  the  purchase  of 

^  *^    slftugliter   is    fully  recognised    in    the   tratle,  and  it  was 

*^  evidenoe  that  this  could  not  fail  to  affect  i he  price.     No 

'^*-     advanced  why,  in  the  event  of  escaping  loss,  the  buyer 

"^Jic  whole  benefit,  and  demand  compensation  if  unforlimitte. 

-^i^teui  of  insurance  was  established  in  some  quarters,  and, 

^^^    ci«t  was  not  more  than  a  lew  pence  to  one  shilling  per 

^Jfe^tereil,  it  was  found  that  the  risk  involved  was  not  considered 

~*X  this  trifling  expenditure.     The  Commission  recouimend  the 

^^^^  *isunince  as  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  loss. 

"^^^-1  the  inquiry  showed  that  in  the  [Tnited  Kingiioni   tuber- 

^^  %flst  prevalent  among  housed  or  yarded  cattle,  it  must  not  he 

,^^;*-»»t  the  country  herds  are  exempt  from  the  disease.     As  the 

iMcteriological  examination  of  intlk,  the  Liverpool  Medical 

ml  that  out  of  144  town  samples  only  4,  or  2-8  per  cent., 

ninat^d,  while  -(  out  of  24  country  samples,  or  16-6  per  cent,, 

loe  of  disease.     Precautionary  measures  should  be  regarded 

arv  expedient,  and  steps   should   be   taken   to  eliminate 

To  stamp  it  out  by  slaughter  is  considered  .impracticable, 

I  cost  were  not  found  to  be  intolerable.     This  coarse  was 

Kilgium  and  failed.     It  is  considered  that  tho  only  effectual 

-he  systfim  which  has  been  so  successful  iu  Denmark,  viz., 

tuberculin  as  a  meani  of  diagnosis,  and   the  isnlaticm  of  the 

:Aii  system  can  be  absolutely  relied  on  in  90  per  cent,  at  least 

aals  treated.     The  majority  of  cases  reveal  the  disease  only  in 

■■ain.     By  isolating  the  re-acting  subjects,  feeding  calves  from 

..  on  boiled  milk,  and  re-submitting  the  healthy  stock  once  op 
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twice  a  year  to  fresh  tests,  Professor  Baiig  asserts  that  in  a  few  yn 
healthy  licitl  may  1)6  established.  In  support  of  this  statement  tiM 
lowing  reoorrl  of  tests  made  by  the  Professor  himself  at  Thnrefay 
a  large  daiiy  fanu  on  the  property  of  Count  MoLtke,  will  be  raid 
interest : — 


Date  of  Test. 


April,  1S92 ' 

Octol)€r,  1802 ' 

May,  1893    

Ot?tober,  1893 ' 

April,  IH94 1 

October,  1«94 ; 

May,  1895  | 

October,  ISa*) j 

April,  1890 

Octobtr,  1896 ' 

May,  1897  , 


aecUon. 


131 


Sactton. 


re-aotiBc  li 

CI  r  — ,  -  (■      ^  - 


90 

81 

•  •  • 

69 


54 
4S 
49 


77 

77 

.  7 

103 

10 

107 

1 

122 

1  o 
1  • 

119 

.  i(?) 

136 

!  2(-r  1?) 

132 

2 

149 

J 

147 

7  ( +  2  ?» 

155 

6 

(.)f  the  six  animals  i-e-avting  in  May,  1897,  throe  were  slauizbt^i 
fortnight  later,  when  only  a  vory  slight  trace  of  the  disease  was  to 

AnotluT  tal>le,  ;^'iviiig  tlie  results  for  the  whole  of  I)enniark,  s 
that  out  ot'  ."».:;0<>  herds  tested,  comprising  144,800  head  of  os 
4r),?^!M)  Im'usIs  re-acte<l,  or  31*7  per  cent.  Under  k)  months  of  n^ 
number  re-act  in;^  was  11*0  per  cent:  alnrnt  I  year  oUL  "J3-4  i»er  c 
and  about  -  yeai*s,  .'53  0  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  cattle  over  '2\ 
re-acting  was  U'G. 

As  in  the  case  ot"  inoculation  against  tick-fever,  there  is  conside 
opposition    in    New    South    Wales    to   the  general  application  o 
tul)ereuh'Ti   test,  the   eliief  objection   raised   l)eing  the  possibility  o 
scrum   iiijeoteil  actually  engendering  the  disease,  or  iutnxlucing 
complications  the  ultimate  etlects  of  which  may  not  be  foreseen. 
that  there  is  wisdom  in  a  restraintnl  course  of  action  is  ap{k«irent  in 
of  the  history  of  l>r.  Koch's  consumption  cure,  wliich  wasiuivanced 
years  ai^o  with  a  d<»gree  of  assurance  which  later  developments,  as  dc 
strated  by  IVofessor  Virchow,  have  conclusively  proveii  was  not  jiul 
But  the  tests  at  Thurebylille,  covering  as  tliey  do  a  period  of  ove 
years,  seem  tipposed  to  the  supposition  that  the  imKulat ion  fordiagi 
purpo.ses  may  engender  the  disease.     The  necessity  for  seroui  ahool 
pure,  and  inoculation  only  by  persojis  prop<.Tly  qualiiied, 
ever,  be  too  strongly  urged. 
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Tick  Fevkr. 

le  dreaded  tick  which  has  infested  the  cat  tie  hords  of  a  consiik^'able 
on  of  the  northern  districts  of  QiuHjnsland,  South  Australia,  ami" 
t  Australia,  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  Stock  Department  is  making  every  ellbrt  to  prevent  its  intro- 
Lon  into  the  colony.  How  best  to  deal  with  the  evil,  should  it 
*  its  appearance,  is  a  question  which  is  causing  much  discussion,  and 
•ioyal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis,  which  has  just  hecii  appointed, 
;ils4>  deal  with  this  matter.  The  practice  of  inoculating  innnune 
e  with  **  recovered  "  blood  is  advocated  by  man} ,  and  sonuj  time  ago 
riacteriologist  to  the  Board  of  Health  made  certain  experiments,  as 
ult  of  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  iii-st,  inoculation  is 
«ious  as  a  preventive  of  tick-fever  ;  secondly,  it  may  l»e  attended  by 
-resiults  which,  though  milder,  are  similar  to  those  following  natural 
fever,  and  the  signiticance  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  but 
ig  the  perio«l  of  the  effects  the  meat  of  cattlf?  slaiightcred  will  be 
ior  :  and,  thirdly,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  will  not  Ik* 
:ed.  The  balance  of  weight  he  considered  is  in  favour  of  inojuhu  ion, 
h  hf  regards,  in  spite  of  drawbacks,  as  a  perfectly  justitiabh*  pro- 
re  in  view  of  the  possible  appearance  of  the  tick  in  New  South 
es.  At  present,  however,  opinion  s»*em.s  to  be  divid^Ml  as  to  th«- 
sabilityot'  taking  this  course,  the  objection  being  taken  that  in  \iew 
le  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  diseast?  the  introduction  of 
organisms  is  a  dangerous  experiment. 

Noxious  Animals. 

ieonlv  Urge  carnivorous  animal  in  Australia  at  all  danirerous  tostoek 
e  diiii^o,  or  native  dog  ;  but  animals  whi(th  consume  the*  pasturage, 

as  kangaroos  wallabies,  hares,  and  rabbits,  an*  detMued  l)y  tln» 
ers  eiiually  noxious.  The  rabbits  are  the  gi'eatest  jn*st;  at  one 
nl  over  100,000,000  acres  were  infested  with  them,  and  L^'>,•JSO,00(» 
;  destroyed  in  one  year,  and  their  skins  paid  ior  by  the  (Jovern- 
t. 

ahbits  first  found  their  way  into  this  colony  from  Victoria,  when-^ 
?  were  libei"ated  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  in  the  (Ie^'long 
ict.  Their  presence  first  attracted  serious  attention  in  ISSI,  when, 
he  Address-in-Reply  to  the  (Tovernors  spocnh  at  the  oi)ening  of 
lament,  regret  was  expre.ssed  that  the  Ministerial  programme  did 
include  a  Bill  to  deal  with  them.  Although  this  suirgistion  uas 
■nled  at  the  time  it  was  made,  complaints  began  to  1>  •  heard  in  the 
h-western  comer  of  the  cohmy  of  the  damage?  b'itig  donr  by  the 
dta,  which  multiplied  so  nipidly  that  in  LSS'J  they  were  to  b»»  met 

on  most  of  the  holdings  having  frontages  to  the  ^lurray.  Attempts 
e  to  cope  with  them  under  the  Pastures  and  Stock  Protect io]i  Art 
)  ineffectual,  and  on  the   1st  May,    1SS3,   a    Bill  having   for   its 
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object  their  destruction  lx3came  law.  This  Act  (16  Vic.  Xa  I 
known  as  the  "  Rabbit  Nuisance  Act,"  provided  for  the  cniDpok 
destruction  of  rabbits  by  the  occupants  of  the  land,  who  were  to  iw 
a  subsidy  from  a  fund  raised  by  an  annual  tax  upon  sfeockownenw  1 
fund  soon  proved  inadequate,  and  from  the  Ist  May,  1883,  to 
30th  June,  1890,  when  the  Act  was  repealed,  it  was  aupplenentd 
£503,786  fri>m  the  Cons^jlidated  Revenue.  The  £(41owing  table  ik 
the  amount  of  assessment  for  each  year  during  which  the  Act  vii 
operation : — 


Year. 


Amonnt  of 
Tax. 


Amount  ol 


18S3  (fntin  Ut  May)  490 

lSd4 84,830 

iSSTi 159,i>.>4 

I8S« U."!,:!! 

ISST 210.504 


£ 

1888  l.lT.aic' 

1889  »S.312 

1890  (to 30th  Jone}  4,7U 

ToUl  £       83i,4-T7 


nt 


III  MiMiti«^ii  to  this  juiiouiii  of  £s:U,4r)7  mul  lo  thr  (niVfriiiiit-nt 
triln.nioii  (it  i'."»n:t.7S»),  lainlov.inTs  ;iinl  (K'cii]>ii'rs  arr»  #  'tiin.itn]  t" 
fomribiit^Ml   £:Jn7.sr)|,  ^o  that  xlw  total  cost  duriiiii  thr  aUni- Uii-n 
pt.-rind  rxi Ui\  I*  I. .■»!:*..' MM). 

Th.'  Kah!.:;  A.!  <.i  \^\m  i.")!  Vi.-.,  N...  -JIM  n'jH'jihtl  thr  !*->:>  Ai- 
thn-sr  |in^\i-iniis  of  th«'  Pasture^  ami  Stork  l*rotr4'ti»ni  A»-t  (  (t  Vif 
11)  rt'latihir  !»  r;'l»i»M.>.      It  al.M»  |»n>v  idril  for  ihf  |»rorlaiiiatiiui  fnmi 
to  tiiin-  ot'    I/unl  l>i«^tri^■ts  a-.   "  inf(«'!f<l,"'  aiid  for  tin*  rnonirai,'»-n:' 
ihr  t']-i'i'ti«iii  (iMMl)liii  ]iriM»t  t»'iii'i's.      Kpum  tIh'  lst.July»  IS'JO,  tollw 
DorciiilMT,     ls'.»7.    thr    Stall'    i-xjHMnliture  oi\  account    of    ni)»hit* 
only      i^'i'^.^u'.',     tJM'      L:n'a!«'>t     pirt     (»f     wjiu-li    -  I'JS.^ot;.    \uis 
*]f\t)\ri\    t)    iln'  Jiirtini    iif    rahiitT-upMif  iirltiiii;.      In    Aii^uM. 
tlu'  ( Io\ ••rrinifiii  «»:]'.  r.M I  a  i*r\vaiil  «•!    iIl.'."».<n.M»  to  any  jm'I*>»iii  wh*"  ' 
makr  kinwii  ■.  jiiim-.--^  fur  ilit*  rtl'tM-tual  «'.\t»*riniiiati4»!i  nf  ijif  |irtt 
tlu'  ntl't  T  \\.is  ^Mii.^'"|inMiilv  withdrawn.     ('«nifrnMiL'<*>  *)f  landowner 
pastonili>Ts  ofi  t l.f  >ii!'itT;    of  raM-it    »l«*>triirtioii   wnv  iu-Ul  in  tM 
I  ssn  :  J  nil.',  1*»^«'.  -.and  Aiiril,  1  "^ '.»"».     A  n«'w  llahhii  Art  was  prn 
uiuliT  th«' dir.  itinii  of  tjh"  Miiii>trr  for  I^aiuls  in  l^^'.»7,  and  will  proi 
Ik*  suhinitl'  d  to  rarliaimni  at  an   «*arlv  datr. 

A  wiro  nrttisi'^  fi-nr.-.   .'il<»  niiK-<  in  Irnifth.  following  the  how 
lM»t\vt^n   N«'w   South    W'alf.'N   an<l   South    Australia,   fix>m  the  Mv 
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,  has  been  erected  l>y  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  the 
repair  being  shared  by  the  (iovernmcnt  and  tlie  owners  of 
8  adjoining  the  fence.  A  rabbit-proof  fence  has  been  erecteil 
ic  expense  between  Barringun  on  the  Queensland  border  and 
Darling  at  Bourke,  a  distance  of  84  miles,  the  cost  of  its 
re  being  borne  by  the  owiiere  of  the  holdings  adjoining  it. 

to  this,  the  whole  of  the  fence  along  tlie  western  side  of  the 
e  from  Bonrke,  via  Blayney  and  Murnunburrali,  to  Corowa 
eme  south  of  the  colony,  a  distance  of  G12  miles,  lias  been 
:abbit-proof,  the  Railway  Commissioners  undertaking  the 
jHjrvision.  Another  rabbit-proof  fence  has  bec^n  enacted  at 
\I>ense  of  the  Governments  of  Queensliind  and  New  South 
n  Mungindi  to  th(>  Namoi  River,  a  distance  of  aljout  115 
cost  of  alK)ut  £.">;■)  per  mile,  the  netting  used  bein^  16gau<(e, 
^h,  and  42  inches  wide — thus  making  the  total  length  of 
ructed  barrier-fencing  1,157  miles.  It  is  estimated  that 
fibcmt  18,000  miles  of  wire-netting  fence  have  already  l)een 
d  it  is  known  that  manv  hundreds  of  miles  are  now  in 
■rection.  The  same  kind  of  netting  has  not  been  used  on 
fencing.  On  the  line  from  Corowa  to  Narromine  the  netting 
i\  \h  inch  mesh,  and  42  inches  in  width.  The  contract  price 
:ting  was  £31  ])er  mile,  and  the  cost  of  tln^  ffuce  about  .£50 

)n  the  S<»uth  Austnilian  lK)nler,  netting  of  17  gauge,  11  inch 
42  inches  in  width,  was  used,  of  a  contract  price  of  .£'M 

netting,  and  a  tot^l  cost  of  £76   jxt  mile  of  fence.     Tiie 

jcl  on  the  line  from  Narromine  t-o  Bourke  is  IG  K«wig<S  lA  i"^*b 

48  inches  wide.     The  contract  price  for  this  ncttin*;  was 

per  mile,  and  the  cost  of  the  fence  about  £84  jkt  mile.     ( )n 

erected   on  the  Queensland  lK)rd(^r,  netting  of  10  gauge,  li 

and  48  inches  in  width  lias  been  used. 

ident  that  the*  rabbit  has  l>ecome  a  far  greater  pest  to  the 
s  than  anv  of  the  indii^enous  animals  of  llu*  countrv;  hut  tin* 
las  lately  been  asktMl  whetht^r,  aitor  all,  then?  is  not  money 
bbits.  During  the  last  thnM?  yoars  there  has  Wen  an  exp(»rt 
kins  to  the  annual  value  of  ovt^r  £13,000,  and  in  this  dii*ec- 
'■  seems  to  be  nt*  reason  why  a  large*  tra<le  should  not  h*' 
A  trade  luis  als<»  l>een  bei^un  in  frozen  rabbits  and  hares, 
b  of  which  was  commenced  in  189;").  I'^p  to  the  prest»nt  the 
has  not  reached  large  proi>ortions  ;  but  tht*  trade  is  IxMng 
adly  taken  in  hand.  Tt  is  probable  that  tlitTC  will  always  In* 
nandfor  rabbits  and  hares  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  one 
7 stand  freezing  better  than  mutton  and  l)e(»f,  which  deteriorates 
ctent  by  the  proc(»ss  :  like*  v(»al  and  lamb,  however,  rabbits  and 
improved  by  freezing.  The  total  imp)rtation  of  fi-ozen  rabbits 
*  Britain  in  1897  was  13,823  tons,  valued  at  £543,491,  no  less 
96  tons,  equal  to  about  390,000  shet^p.  Inking  impoi-ted  from 
I  and  New  Zealand.     Indeed,  the  dis^wsal  of  the  early  stocks 
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of  rabbits  in  the  autumn  had  a  aomewhat  adrene  eflbet  on 
frozen  mutton  for  a  few  weeks,  and  there  was  in  cooaeqiMDee 
demand  for  Australian  and  Argentine  mutton. 

The  following  taUe  shows  the  importatijan  of  fronn  ral 
United  Kingdom,  acoording  to  the  British  trade  vetnni%  I 
since  1893  :— 


Ymt. 


r^oni 
VielQite. 


HtwSoatti 


FramNtw 


1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 


owt* 

"'mo 

9,880 
87,807 
76,067 

owt. 

owt. 

70 

640 

2,870 

11,466 

68,906 

owt* 

108 

946 

4,462 

21,864 

"ija 

owt* 


The  Pastures  and  Stock  Protection  Act  (44  Vic  Na 
Amending  Act  (45  Yic  Na  23)  provide  for  the  appointn 
sheep  district  of  eight  directors,  of  whom  five  are  tlie  sheet 
the  district  and  three  are  owners  of  large  stock,  elected 
owners  of  not  less  than  ten  head.  Those  whose  stock  do  n 
in  number  are  entitled  to  one  vote ;  those  who  have  from  • 
to  two  votes ;  from  2,000  to  5,000,  three  votes ;  and  ownei 
i)i  5,000,  four  votes.  Power  is  given  to  these  directors  to  t 
to  ensure  the  destruction  within  their  districts  of  all  nox 
and  to  pay  as  rewards  for  such  destruction,  l»y  way  of  bom 
as  may  be  fixed  by  tlie  Board  from  time  to  time.  The 
sheep  act  in  their  respective  districts  as  inspectors  under  t 
carry  into  effect  the  various  provisions  of  the  Act,  assessmei 
not  exceeding  in  the  annual  aggrcj^ate  3d.  per  head  of  lai 
id.  per  head  of  sheej).  Owners  of  less  than  100  sheep  < 
farge  stcx^k  are  exempted.  The  amount  of  assessment  col 
1897  was  £35,235. 

For  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals  other  than  rabbit 
paid  by  stockowners  in  1897  was  £40,340.  The  number 
destroyed  during  the  year  was  27,422  ;  of  wallabies,  1,1 18,4* 
rats,  23,822  ;  wombats,  318  ;  bandicoots,  800  ;  pademek 
wild  pigs,  9,524;  hares,  599,595  ;  native  do^s,  13,2G4;  opa 
eagle-hawks,  6,502  ;  crows,  52,682  :  emus,  1,575;  and  f6xc 
loss  of  stock  from  native  dogs  is  reported  to  ha\e  been  1' 
valued  at  £39,164  :  wliile  the  loss  from  tame  dogs  is  retun 
sheep,  valued  at  £18,503. 

The  reward  paid  for  scalps  of  noxious  animals  differs gm 
to  the  locality,  and  is  determined  by  the  various  B^iardai  T 
during  1897  were  as  follow: — For  kangaroos,  from  l|d*  to  I 
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ibies,  from  Id.  to  3d.;  padcmelons,  from  Id.  to  3d.;  hares,  from 
. ;  kangaroo  rats,  from  id.  to  3d. ;  bandicoots,  from  \i].  to  3d. ; 
gs,  from  58.  to  408.;  pups,  from  2s.  6d.  to  15s.;  opossums,  ^d. : 
,  from  3d.  to  6d. ;  eagle-hawks,  from  2d.  to  2s.  6d.  ;  emus,  Cd. ; 
>m  id.  to  6d. ;  foxes,  from  Ss.  to  30.s. ;  and  flying-foxes,  Id. 

Dairy  Farming. 

Irving  industry  of  New  Soutli  Wales  hjus  made  considerable 
luring  the  last  few  yeai-s.  Asa  profitable  entei]>rise  it  wits 
pursued  mainly  in  the  south  coast  district  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
coastal  regions,  notably  on  the  Chirence,  Richmond,  and  Twetnl 
ml  to  a  less  extent  on  the  Macleay,  Manning,  Bellinger,  and 
,  that  the  greatest  expansion  is  taking  place,  the  inducements 
'  the  nortli  having  led  to  the  migration  of  many  settlers  from  the 
districts.     Contrasting  the  progress  of  the  two  districts,  it  may 

that  in  the  counties  of  th(>»  north  coast  the  numl)er  of  dairy 
•eased  from  46,031  in  the  year  1895  to  81,836  in  1897,  while 
unties  of  the  south  coast  the  numbers  stood  at  106,739  in  1895 
147  in  1897 — that  is  to  say,  the  inci'ease  during  the  three  yeai-s 
J  to  78  jier  cent,  in  the  north  coa.st,  and  only  about  8  per  cent. 
uth.  The  ])roduction  of  butter  in  the  north  coast  district  was 
J  Ih.  in  1897  as  compared  with  3,550,634  lb.  in  1895,  or  an  in- 
l  about  82  per  cent.  ;  while  in  the  south  coast  district  the 
made  was  8,360,309  lb.  in  1895,  and  9,350,527  lb.  in  1897, or  an 
of  about  12  per  cent.  Cheese-making  is  still  confined  to  the 
ast,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  engage  serious  atten- 
)e  north  ;  indeed,  the  small  quantity  formerly  made  there  seems 
^lining  in  favour  of  butter,  which  is  a  more  profitable  product. 
^re  is  a  great  future  for  the  dairy  industry  in  the  northern  dis- 

apparent  from  the  advances  made;  duiing  the  last  few  years, 
nay  be  said  that  in  a  district  most  suitable  for  dairying,  <jnly 
kirts  have  so  far  l)een  touched.  The  effect  of  the  rapid  develop- 
the  industry  is  evidenced  by  the  new  life  which  has  been  infused 

towns  of  Lismore,  Casino,  Coraki,  and  Maclean,  and  the  city 
»n.     But  while  dairying  must  be  mainly  confined  to  the  coastal 

&e  industry  will  always  l)e  actively  pursued  in  the  more 
i  parts  of  the  non-coastal  regions  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
*nt«,  and  already  in  places  remote  from  the  metropolis  well- 
•d  &ctories  have  been  established.  At  Forbes,  Dubbo,  and  other 
towns,  considerable  capit-al  has  been  expended  in  plant  for  re- 
^ cooling-rooms,  and  pasteurization,  and  good  butter  is  supplied 
■wtteat  season.  That  dairying  is  possible  only  in  heavily-grassed 
'» with  a  good  rainfall,  is  an  erroneous  idea  ;  in  lightly-grassed 
^*  good  cow  simply  re<iuires  a  larger  grazing  area. 
'Of  the  native  grasses  of  the  colony  are  particularly  suitable  for 
rttle,a8th*»y  jios-sess  milk-producing  as  well  as  fattening  qualities. 
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The  mildness  of  the  winter  season  enables  dairymen  to  avoiil  tk  ki 
expense  of  stall  feeding,  and  although  a  certain  amount  of  winter  id 
is  grown,  it  is  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  tields.  The  crops  mi»t  pop 
for  this  purpose  are  maize,  barley,  oats,  rye,  lucerne,  and  the  Wi 
variety  of  sorghuui  or  planters  friend.  Ensilage,  although  v«y| 
for  dairy  cows,  is  not  used  so  generally  as  it  should  be,  the  latest  t«n 
showing  that  thei-e  were  only  20  pit  and  228  stack  silos  in  the  col 
making  altogether  3,959  tons  of  ensilage.  The  area  of  land  ile\-ut« 
green  fcKxl  and  pernuinent  artificially-sown  grasses  has  been  largdj 
tended  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  March,  1898,  it  amonnu 
about  438,200  acres.  The  produce  of  this  land  is  devoted  tu  tk 
pasturing  of  dairy  cattle,  and  as  the  area  is  still  below  the  |iit 
requii'cments,  .m  extension  of  this  form  of  cultivation  maybeai 
])ate<l.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the  colony  is  11  l,49.\dLslrib 
as  follows : — 

Northern  Division —  Numlier. 

Coast     81,Haj 

Table-land  25,651 

Western  Slope  1U,&0« 

Total»  Northern  Division 1IS,291 

Central  Division — 

Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  \''aUey8 37. 426 

County  of  Cuniberlaml  unil  Metn>poli8    22, 196 

Table-iand  32,211 

Western  Slojie   4.4rR 

Totiil,  Oiitnil  Division r»«;.-Jtiii 

Southern  Division — 

Coast    ii:».44: 

T;i)»le  land  (WijCH 

Wesstcrn  .Sloi»e  1-_*,*».V_» 

T«it:il,  Soutljern  Division IS'^.l.VJ 

WesU-ni  Plains S.4y» 

Total,  Xew  South  Wak-8   4U,41»s 

C«>ii.stani    uttniiion  to  tlu*  iKTuliaiiti**^  of  the  cliniaif  aini  iho 
of  th»'  «.Milni lists,  as  Wfll  a>  thr  judicious  i;n»Mni;  of  stniiiis,  h.i>  »1»'V» 
a  V)nM-(l  t,i  i-DWv  jM'<uliar  t«»   Australia,  esiuvially  in  ih*-  C'»a>-»t  ili- 
ininiHliatflv  smitli  nt'  Svdnt-v  :  l>ut  all  w»*ll-known  Invitis  »»i  niilkt 
found  ill  N«w  Smili  \Val»'<.    Tin*  milk  yifUhnl  hy  tht'  dairv  ii»ws 
colony  may  U'  s»i  down  at   abnut    1 1.').-J1(;,00<.)  irallons  of  whii 
quantity  foM^iimi'd  in  niakiiiL;  buttrr  and  rh«»eM*  duriii;;  the  jia** 
was  alnnit    >l.>l.\niMi  ir.ilinii^.      Tlif  \v«:;^dii   of  ilio   initirr  uiad 
2i),iuy,y0<;  n..,  a:..;  ..t  .l.........  :;,'.♦;;:.  IiN  p..     -nn-  yirld  ..f  milk  p 

Ls  a  v<'ry  variaVih*  «|uaiitiiv  :  in  s«»m..-  ..i   tIh'  |iniKi|«;il  liairv  cen' 
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is  oOO  gallons  is  returned  as  the  yearly  average,  while  in  other 
bs  the  yield  falls  &r  short  of  this.  For  the  whole  colony  the 
e  may  be  set  down  at  a  gallon  per  day  for  every  cow  milked, 
le  cows  are  only  milking  for  about  nine  months  of  the  year,  so 
ich  yields  approximately  280  gallons. 

introduction  of  the  factory  system  in  convenient  centres,  tlie 
mprovements  effected  in  dairy  appliances,  and  the  establishment 
ct  railway  communication  with  Sydney,  have  done  much  towards 
ping  the  industry*.  Dairy  farming  is  not  now,  as  forni<M'ly, 
'  confined  to  fanners,  as  many  graziers  in  a  lar^^e  way  of  business, 
iHy  in  the  coastal  districts,  have  lately  turned  th(?ir  attention 
industry,  and  are  likely  to  tind  it  profitable.  When  the  factory 
I  was  first  introduced  the  factori<^s  were  mostly  eo-op(jrativf,  and 
ricess  of  cream  separation  and  butter  making  were  carried  on 
er.  This  arrangement  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  central  butter 
t-s,  f«l  by  numerous  separating  places  called  "  creameries,"  are 
;  the  place  of  thcf  others.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the 
:"  are  considerable — a  butter  of  more  uniform  quality  is  mtule  in 
pntre,  and  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufactun^,  owing 

•^■eater  quantity  made  and  the  improved  appliances,  sucli  as  re- 
itors,  which  the  larger  establishments  can  pnifit.'\bly  provide. 

quantity  of  milk  required  to  make  a  given  weight  of  butter  varies 
erably  according  to  whether  the  milk  is  treated  by  a  separator  or 
'  old  fashion.     For  butter  which  is  terme<l  factory  or  separator- 

the  average  quantity  of  milk  usetl  per  lb.  of  butter  prixluced  is 
lliins,  or  26  lb.  2  oz.  For  ordinary  hand-mach;  butter  the  (juantity 
Oil  is  alumt  3  galhms,  so  that  there  is  a  saving  of  a})out  13  per  cent. 
'  fnnner  method,  in  additi<m  to  the  extra  value  of  the  butter  pro- 

the  price  in  the  Sydney  markets  during  1897  \jeing  from  Id.  to 
T  lb.  higher  for  the  factory-miule  than  the  other  kind.  Th(? 
ty  of  butter  made  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years  is  set  down 


1 

r 

Butter. 

Yew.    t 

1  ~  "         "~ 

-  - 

Fn'tor}'. 

>      Vwm. 

1 

!b. 

Total. 

ir». 

lb. 

1888 



1 

15,550,440 

1889 

1     

17,600,264 

1800 

8,049,656 

10,484,474 

18,534,1.30 

1891 

7,661,197 

10,701,700 

18,362,897 

1892 

10,141,066 

11,257,234 

21.398.300 

1803 

15,635,360 

10,755,484 

26,390,844 

18M 

17,567,646 

9,792,049 

27,359,695 

1805 

16,770,189 

6,525,323 

23,205,512 

1806 

18,828,293 

7,045,984 

25.874,277 

1897 

23,713,509 

1    5,696,457 

29,4J><»,%6 
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The  number  of  hands  employed  at  dairy  Arming  in  1897  vas^M 
of  tliese,  12,940  were  males,  and  12,503  females.  Included  in  tUM 
are  536  persons  employed  in  certain  farm-fiictories,  and  odi 
from  the  returns  of  manufactories  and  works.  The  principal  hdai 
are  situated  in  the  Shoalhaven,  Camden,  Kiama,  Eden,  and  RidiM 
lliv(>r  districts.  The  produce  of  the  factories  in  1897  was  23,713,301 
of  butter,  and  1,715,791  Hi),  of  cheese.  The  following  table  sbovtl 
manufacture  of  butter  in  districts  in  1897  : — 


District. 

Batter. 

Northern  Division  :  — 

Coast 

lb. 

Table-land    ■. 

579,:t56 

Western  Slope     

64,430 

*^ 

Total.  Northern  Division 

7.1O7.0C» 

Central  Division  : — 

Hunter  and  Hawkesl m ry  Valleys   

County  of  Cumljerland  and  Metroiwlis 

Table-land     

3.330,ir>9 
5,658.354 
l,343.7t.'» 

Western  Slom* 

3.5,414 

Southern  Division  : 
Coast 


Tableland     .... 
'Western  Slope. 


Total,  Cqitnil  Division !       1(».367.6*»2 


9,3oO,5'J7 
2.23«),ls0 

3i>S..?!»7 


Total,  Southern  Division  I      11.9ir>.113 


Western  Plains    

Total.  New  S..uth  Wales 


20,092 


29,400,966 
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r  to  1890  the  colony  was  under  the  necessity  of  importing  u 
Table  qoantity  of  butter  to  meet  local  requirements,  but  from 
ear  an  export  trade  was  commenced,  the  surplus  increasing 
81,841  lb.  in  1890  and  838,296  fl).  in  the  following  year  to 
,000,000  lb.  in  1892,  nearly  3,000,000  lb.  in  1893,  and  over 
lOO  lb.  in  1894.  But  the  unusual  severity  of  the  season 
t  down  the  production  in  1895  to  slightly  below  local  require- 
The  following  year  was  not  too  favourable  to  the  dairying 
7,  but  an  improvement  in  production  took  place  resulting  in  a 
.  of  592,962  lb.,  while  the  net  exports  for  the  year  1897  reached 
1}  million  lb.  The  following  tiable  shows  the  production,  the 
ports  or  exports,  and  the  total  consumption  of  butU»r  in  New 
Wales  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
arse  of  the  period  the  consumption  of  butter  has  increased  by 
han  50  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  population  htis  been  only 
cent. : — 


Ynr. 


Production 
of  Butter. 


Net 

Imports. 


Net 

Exports. 


ConKiimptioii 
of  Butter. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


lb. 
15,550,440 
17,600,264 
18,534,130 
18,362,897 
21,398,300 
26,390,844  I 
27,359,695  I 
23,295,512 
25,874,277 
29,409,966 


lb. 
1,493,744 
1,242,248 


lb. 


51,611 


281,341 

838,296 

1,027,809 

2,705,369 

4,177,690 

592,962 
3,771,474 


lb. 
17,044,184 
18,842,512 
18,252,789 
17,524,601 
20,370,491 
23,685,475 
23,182.005 
23,347,123 
25,281,31,1 
25,038,492 


remarkable  increase  in  the  export  trade,  when  the  advei-se  sejisons 
oemfaerod,  is  a  satisfactory  indication  that  the  dairymen  ot  the 
have  begun  to  realise  the  enormous  market  for  their  ])ro<luce 
is  presented  by  the  teeming  populations  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
[ily  daring  the  last  six  years  that  Australian  butter  has  seriously 
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influenced  t]ie  London  market,  for  although  €or  Home  time 
ments  hnd  been  sent  to  London,  the  huge  impart  into  thiu  ^ 
Denmark  and  Sweden  practically  controlled  the  price  of  the  ^ 
article.  The  position  is  now,  however,  changed,  about  two-tAii 
the  butter  imported  into  London  during  the  winter  months  h 
Australian  origin,  and  on  many  occasions  Austndian  creamaij  i 
has  commanded  a  higher  value  than  Danish.  The  priMi  flh 
during  tlie  hist  two  years  for  Australian  butter  in  the  London  ■ 
were  very  satisfactory,  especially  in  comparison  with  the  phcDOBi 
low  prices  ruling  during  1895.  Great  progress  has  been  made  of  i 
yeai*s  in  the  preparation  of  a  good  article  for  export,  and  masui 
refrigerating  plants  have  been  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the 
suitable  localities.  The  prices  per  cwt  for  New  South  Wales  ha 
Ix>n<lon  during  the  last  five  years  were  as  shown  lielow  : — 


Aloiith. 

IJOS. 

1»M. 

li<05. 

1&06. 

1 

Hiifhrkt.     I^wfkt. 

Hi«hi>ftt. 

Lowr<it. 

IIi({hrKt.  i  I><»«r»t. 

1 

Hiffiir^t. 

1 

■ 

I,itwr«t. 

HiKbM 

8. 

8. 

8. 

1 

1 

8. 

8. 

8. 

1 

1 

8. 

8. 

8. 

January  ... 

106  1 

94 

108 

98 

96 

75 

loe 

February .. 

98  1 

82 

98 

86 

94 

72 

lOS 

Marcli 

W  , 

SO 

96 

84 

88 

68 

* 

9e 

April 

.- 

0 

« 

♦ 

SO 

60 

{r. 

May 

3 

1 

1 

* 

• 

7S 

60 

JlllK* 

^, 

» 

• 

♦ 

77 

54 

July 

: 

,*    ' 

• 

s 

64 

56 

1 

August 

s 

1 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

r)8 

56 

» 

SepttMulior. 

J 

'    1 

c 

o 

c 

^ 

1 
1 

« 

]>H 

Ortoln.'!-  ....| 

114 

10-2  ' 

10« 

94 

■^ 

1 

J     1 

106 

100 

nx 

XoveiiilM.'r ., 

1(>8 

m 

108 

9S 

ri 

•     i 

102  ^ 

98 

101 

DecfiiilM  r.. 

110 

98 

1 

! 

104 

s 

100 

94 

]« 

Tilt*  t»x|»f*ri<'nc«»  of  tlu»  tiwU*  so  far  has  shown  that  butter  sJi 
made  expreHsly  for  «*x])ort,  and  of  tin:  hest  |>os8il)le  quality  and 
salted  and  col<»ured  tu  suit  tho  tast<'  of  tlio  particular  nuurlrat  fn 
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PmM.     Wf-iv  greater  QniforiDity  in  tlwi  cliArivcterisblcB  of  tbft 
ttcnrad,  Ix>mluupurcluMt>rs  wouid  Ijei-iiftlikdio  "bay  toDLrrive," 
luM  idacii  yey  Siiulh  Wules  butl»^r  on  a  much  better  touting   ^ 
McdL     Xb«Kt>reBuItsu&n  only  buikUatneUbypayingthogreutest   i 
I  tM  cIcumltiiiH^N  in  nil  t)ie  jinNwiuii'H  uf  lunnofiurture,  tnlcing 
pr  nnlneMun  of  Lli«  tvuipvrature  •>(  ib«  cretuii  brfore  it  if;  Beat 
r  I'Uii  III  lilt-  fui'tory,  nnil  making  a  tiiiira  juiiiuiouE  selectinn  of 
iiinn  of  biijt,  tlifliimlhod  of  pocliiijg,  and  the 
|ia[iC'r  uspci,  itre  all  niattora  of  imponaucn  if    ' 
1x1  uiu^tt  receive  tin'  Attention  iif  thtf  cliiaMea 
-  .   ..      Lilt'  i{iieBtiuii  of  winter  feeding,  ho  uh  t^i  iiecurit  ii 
ij.j^lj  lill  lIk:  your  ruaiul.     Buycra  imtitrtUly  give  pr^retitie    | 
I  fnitn  which  th«y  cau  rec«ivt!  a  ourutiuit  supply,  und  periodic    ' 
I  havr^  priif:ticjilly  each  y«ir  to  oust  afresli  ci)m|i<itiiig  butters 
ty  CUR  gnin  a  fonting.     Another  mnttn'requiringconsideration 
visKbiliiy  of  direct  nhipment*  from  thr  factories  to  >>peciaUy 
;  Agt-'dtA  in  l»ndon  or  other  cfntres.     A  nfriima  fault,  too,  in  a 
I  of  tlM*  butlF-r  hitherto  shippml,  hns  lieen  the  preHt<nce  uf  too 
•Ijpi  niuisturc,  which,  frMzing    mpre  re«d)Iy  tlutii  the  ftitty    I 
•  uf  tlie  btttter,  apotlii  the  texture,  mid  cnuses  the  article  to 
"aintfly.      SnliBfaclory  udvMwes  iii  these  respects  hdvn  been   J 
hi^  MKinu  of  tlid  lust  twu  yearv,  but  tliere  i*  still  roiim  for  J 
nU  I 

rtmck  U>  the  trade  in  the  difficulty  in  securing  ocean  freights  I 
D  export  Beasiia.  The  mail  ateainem  do  not  provide  itcconi-  I 
fur  batttrr  lifterthe  middle  of  Kebruary,  when  tht;  TiiRmnnian  I 
an,  coii(WH|uently  the  prixtuce  is  sliippwl  by  slower  and  1 
K,  an<l  until  provision  in  niitdi!  by  the  ruail  steamers  for  I 
I  tlw  industry  will  suffer.  In  this  ivsjiect,  the  colony  of  ] 
ft  not  ahnro  the  miinfi  disadvantaiElcs  ;  because,  whei'eas  1 
Boath  Wales  the  production  of  butter  reaches  itti  height  in  \ 
uu)  UkTch,  by  that  tiuic  it  has  fHtleii  iu  Victoriu  to  Honie- 
lo<*I  rvijuirementM.  Her  heaviest  output  in  in  the  spring,  J 
r  thmib  Wales  in  the  lata  summer  ;  Victoria  thus  getw  her   1 

BHt^  Ml  uti  earlier  and  better  market.     Added  to  this,  tho 
New  .South  TValcN  do  not  traverse  the  dairying  districts  as    I 
lot  of  Victiiria,   and  the  dimntie  diKabilitiea  of  the  mather 

nd,  France,  and  Jersey,  wore  the  main 
British  supply,   and   even  now  tlieue  countrien  eontributn 
tbe  Liii|MrtH  into  Knglautl  and  .Scotland.     Wheji  thn  market 
id«Bt  on  tliBSo  countries  butter  in  England  ranged  from  1».  fid, 
ad  2a.  per  lb.     llien  l>einnark  appeared  in  the  market,  and 
i  ftiIl<>v>W ;    next  racioilu,   thi<    Uniteil  ^tatis,    AustraJia,    ' 
■nd  nwmtly   Finhuid  and  KusNia.      During  the  liwt  ten 
t  of  hutlrr  intii  Great  Britain    have  doublml.  and  at 
■  tbc  importattoiis  aro  valued  at,  roughly,  £16,000,000. 
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The  local  butter  market  was  marked  by  no  exceptional  featnmdn 
the  year  1897.     The  average  prices  ruling  in  Sydney  were : — 


Month. 


Price, 
pertt). 


Month. 


Price, 
perlw 


January 
February 
March ... 
April    ... 

May 

June 


8.   d. 


0 

8 

0 

74 

0 

7i 

0 

10 

1 

li 

1 

H 

July 

August.... 
September 
October.... 
November 
December. 


t. 

H. 

1 

2} 

1 

Of 

0  11 

0 

9 

0 

^ 

0 

«J 

The  manufacture  of  cheese  hitherto  has  not  been  so  successh! 
that  of  butter,  although  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  w 
sufficient  care  is  exercised  in  making  and  shipping,  New  South  W 
cheese  can  iind  a  ready  sale  in  I^ondon  at  remunerative  prices, 
quantity  manufactured  since  1888  is  given  below : — 


Year. 


Cheeie. 


Factory. 


TutaL 


18S8 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1S92 
1893 
1894 
189.3 
18i)6 
1897 


lb. 


3,592,717 
3,722,264 
1,80.3,674 
1,614,383 
l,a')6,703 
l,670,2.>r> 
1,887,106 
2,221, ;^7 


lb. 


1,203.850 
1,783.807 
3,214,622 
3,078,721 
3, 163,709 
1,268,530 
2,132,738 
1,715,791 


lb. 
5,687.702 
4,834,286 
4,796,567 
5,506.071 
5,018,296 
4,69.3,104 
4,820.412 
2,938,785 
4,019,844 
3,937,168 


The   price  of   cheese   in    the   Sydney   market  during    li^OT  wa 
follows  : — 


Month. 


January  . 
February 
March.... 
April    .... 

May 

June    .... 


Lanfc, 
per  Hi. 


]>er  Hi. 


d. 


3i 

H 

•2J 

3i 

•2i 

3J 

3i 

:ii 

*i 

.  .  . 

^ 

•  •  • 

Month. 


Lanre. 

per  Bi. 


d. 

July 4j; 

AuguBt    4| 

September 4^ 

October  5 

Xovemlwr 4| 

I)e<'eml»er  4f 
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he  following  table  shows  the  manufacture  of  choose  in  districts  : — 


DUtrict. 


Cheese. 


lb. 
Xorthem  Division  : —  I 

CoMt 40,088 

Table-land    55.585 

Western  Slope 502 


Total,  Northern  Division '         10<),175 


Central  Division  : — 

Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys   21 ,484 

County  of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis '  11 ,428 

Table-land    J)G,624 

Western  Slope 120 


Total,  Central  Division 121),  656 


Southern  Division  : — 

Coast 3,610,205 

Table-land    79,553 

Western  Slope 2,5.35 


Total,  Southern  Division  .3,701,293 


Western  Plains   I  44 


Total,  New  South  Wales    ;      3,937.168 


It  is  not  probable  that  the  manufacture  of  cheese  will  ooininand  the 
me  attention  in  this  country  which  has  latterly  marked  the  butter 
dostry.  During  three  yeiirs  of  the  last  decenninl  period,  the  colony 
:ported  a  small  quantity  of  cheese,  viz.,  7C,000  lb.  in  1890,  32,000  lb. 
1893,  and  162,000  lb.  in  1894;  but  taking  the  p(»ri()d  as  a  whole,  the 
'wage  annual  production  has  been  4,625,000  lb.,  and  the  average 
rnual  consumption  4,843,000  lb.,  leaving,  therefore,  a  deficiency  to 
.* imported  of  218,000  lb.  Evidently,  it  has  ])aid  better  to  make  butter 
HUi  cheese.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  compari.son  with  Canada  and 
ttropp,  New  South  Wales  is  decidedly  at  a  disadvantage  in  reganl  to 
*ight,  distance  from  the  market,  and  climatic  suitability.  Cheese* 
wires  quickly  and,  unlike  butter,  cannot  be  frozen  ;  and  it  decreases  in 
»lue  unless  sold  just  at  the  right  time.  These  drawbacks  do  not  apply 
'much  in  the  case 'of  Canatla,  where  shippers  are  near  enouj^h  to  the 
*rkrt  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  supplies.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
a*t  1  lb.  of  butter  has  the  same  money  value  as  '21  lb.  of  cheese,  while 
kcost  of  freight  is  equal,  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  where  chc^ese 
•n  be  produced  in  New  South  Wales  under  excellent  conditions,  its 
luuiiitiictQre  is  not  being  extended. 
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The  following  table  shows,  for  each  year  of  the  last  decennial  pmi 
the  local  production,  the  net  import  or  export,  and  the  total  en 
fluinption  of  cheese  : — 


Yc*r. 


I'roflnction  of 
Clu-rtt*. 


Xet  Import.    .    Net  Export.    ;  ^"SvhSiT 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
189') 
1H96 
1897 


Ib.^ 
;'),C>S7,7C»2 
4,834,2SG 
4.796.5(57 
r>,5(J(>,071 
5,018,290 
4.093.104 
4,820.412 
2,938,785 
4.019.844 
3,937,168 


11). 
390,773 
654,744 

150,463 
53,700 


64.790 
949,706 
187,339 


lb. 


!  Ibt 

6,078.473 

■    5,489,030 

76,101      I    4,720.466 

>     5.656,534 

I  5,071.996 
4,661,125 
4,657,97*' 
.%U03.57.'' 
4,96e,.V)0 
,     4,124.507 


31,979 
162,442 


It  is  ]ntibal)le  that  otiier  milk  products  will  shortly  receive  aiteiiii 
jit  the  hands  of  fanners.  Already  sonic  attention  haa  lieen  pven 
the  nianufactuiv  of  c<»ndensc*d  inilk,  while  a  similar  product,  kno^ii 
**  concentrated  milk,'*  is  also  l)ein^  turned  out  from  O  Milan  spit  la,  onl 
Hay  Estate.  Tliis  will  keep  for  months  in  cool  chauiliers,  and  i.'*  laip 
used  on  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Ciimpany's  steamers.  Ba 
without  sugar,  it  has  all  tlie  richness  and  flavour  of  fresh  milk,  and 
this  resjK»ct  is  more  useful  than  trondense<l  milk,  which  i^  n«it  ytaUul 
to  many  |>iM>plr.  For  the  last  three  years  a  small  ijUantity  has  bt 
('\'])(»rted,  ])niuipally  to  AVcstorn  Australia  and  (^>uetMi'Nlan«l,  l»uri 
l^^i^7  foiulcnsj'd  milk  also  was  s«'iit  tt>  \V«.'sttM'n  Australia.  T»»  wj 
t'xtt'Ht  l)ii>iiii*ss  iiiii,'lit  lie  dnin'  within  tlir  loluiiv  i.^  apparrui  from  ilivf 
that  the  lu'i  imports  nf  condi'UM-d  milk  avi-raije  annualK  -,;UM».rM»0, 
of  the  vahu'  of  £."»i',Ulin.  Ami  :ii>art  from  tin*  nMininiiM  iits  «■£  ' 
colony,  there  is  no  a|i])areut  n*as(»M  why  New  S<iUth  \\'ju«'s  roiKU'R 
milk  should  nut  cjuiiiu'tr  \\itli  the  S\vis>  prcilucl  in  thf  Londi-!!  luiirk 
The  fjUJintity  <»f  eonilensecl  milk  impoi-trrl  into  <Ireat  Ilri'aiii  in  1? 
was  7"»*>,24.*J  twi.,  rr]»resentinjr  a  \alue  of  i,*l..'VJS,3(i.'S. 

The  vnhn»  ni  the  <l:iirv  inJustrv  to  the  colon v,  exeludinv:  ihnl 
swiue-hrerdinL,'.  i-  r-^timated  at  .€l,lM'i«),00r)  for  the  vear  1M»7.  1 
value  ni  milk  not  mail*-  into  hutter.  hut  u^ed  Xov  human  r«insuni|)ti 
was  .£•*•!» I. U(M ) :  of  l.uttcr.  X''.»SU,(mK)  :  and  of  ehee.M*.  Xlj'i.nOO  ;  while 
balance  of  tin*  n.ilk.  \\>^rA  mostly  in  feeding;  pi;-'^.  ^vas  \\ort1i  appn 
matelv  £I'*»."(»(i.  The  dairv  eattie  of  tin,'  eolnnv  wi  re  valued 
i:2,0r)7.0(U>. 

SwiNK. 

The  hreediiii;  of  >wim*.  which  i^  usually  carrie*!  on  in  c(.»njlilicl 
with  dairv-faimini;,  has  hecnxeiv  irnich  iiei;|ecteil  in  NewStmthWa 
and    in    1M»7    the    nnmhci-   nf  stock   was    lOU,  H»7    less   than   in   19 
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ering  the  importance  which  the  industry  has  attaiiK^cl  in  otlier 
Les,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  mon^  attention  has  not  ))een 
»  it  ill  this  colony,  where  the  conditions  of  farming  in  many  parts, 
especially  in  the  coast  districts,  ofl'er  frreat  facilities  for  tlie 
:  of  this  chiss  c»f  stock.  The  following  table  shows  ilie  numlxr 
ne  ill  New  South  Wales  for  1860  and  subsequent  perio<ls  : — 


Year. 

Swine. 

Year. 

Swine. 

1860 

1 
,    180,662    ' 

1887 

264,111 

1865 

'    146,901 

i   1888 

248,583 

1870 

243,066 

18S9 

2;te,585 

1875 

199,950 

1890 

283,061 

1880 

308.205 

1891 

253,180 

1S81 

213,916 

,   1892 

249,522 

188-2 

154,815 

1893 

240,860 

18S3 

189,050 

1894 

273.3.VJ 

18S4 

211,656 

1895 

223,597 

1885 

1    208,697 

1896 

214.581 

1886 

1    209.576 

!   1897 

207,738 

*?  pn.Kluction  ni  swine  is  a  l.irge  factor  in  dairy-farniin;;,  but  the 
istr  in  the  numlter  of  stock  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
uantity  of  milk  available  for  fo<Ml.  Althou;(h  at  the  various  farms, 
ries.  and  creameries  many  more  piirs  could  l»e  fattened,  the  lar-re 
titv  of  1>acon  and  liams  imi)orted  annuallv  slmws  that  thi^  hx-al 
iid  for  swine  of  a  go<Kl  class  or  breed  is  far  in  advanc»»  nf  the  supply. 
ireeds  genendly  met  with  in  the  coh»ny  iivv  the  improvc^l  Ijerkshire, 
nl,  China,  Yorkshire,  and  Prince  Albeit,  and  probably  the  Tam- 
il and  Sussex  mi^ht  be  advantii.L(<»ously  introduecnl.     The  ciosses 

tlieae  breeds  arf^  numei'ous,  but  unfortunatelv  in  the  majority  of 

the  animals  have  deteriorated  very  considerablv  from  want  of  cari- 
selection  in  the  breeding,  and  dairymen  find  it  difficult  t(»  obtain  a 

class  of  stoi"e  pig.  A  farmer  who  sells  his  milk  to  a  creamery  can 
hase  separat^l  milk  at  from  2d.  t<i  'M\.  for  10  p;allons,  a  ]irice  which 
ere  it  a  most  proiitidile  pig  fei^l,  provided  that  other  crops,  such  as 
e.  n'e,  petis,  mangolds,  or  pumpkins,  are  grown  t<»  su]»plement  the 

diet.  At  present  then?  .'ire  few  factori»\s  devoted  <'ntirely  to  the 
ig  of  IiAC«jn  and  hams,  and  the  pigs  are  usually  sold  when  fat  as 
ere  at  from  60  lb.  to  00  lb.  weight,  the  majority  bi'ing  s<'nt  to  the 
ley  market  alive.  The  price  ruling  for  gootl  porkers  (lurin;j:  K^J>7 
led  from  18s.  6d.  to  23s.  6d.  Owing  to  neglect  to  grow  rout  cropr, 
•inter  feed  for  pigs,  when  milk  is  scarce,  the  demand  for  store  piij- 
he  commencement  of  the  sunnner  is  very  SiC'*<*at,  wliile  thei-e  is 
illy  a  oorrespfmding  glut  of  fat  pigs  at  low  pri<*es  as  wintei 
roftches. 

"he  number  of  swine  slaughtered  during  1897  was  1  18,047.  of  which 
)68  were  killed  at  the  Metn>j)olitim  abattoirs;  and  the  (piantity  of 
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.bw 'U  oiui  iiams  made  was  6,544,781  lb.,  chiefly  in  the  S 

.;^itK-t.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  large  number  of 

^luu^^iiteriHl  Ititr  bacon-curing,  concerning  which  returns  are  not  coUec 

Tho  follow in^  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  bacon  and  ham  vm 


Soath  0 
•wine 


1 1 w  \  arious  districts  : — 


District 

BMOoandHsDi. 

Northern  DiWsion — 

Coast 

lb. 
921,888 

Table-land    

338.975 

NVestem  Slope 

49,956 

Total,  Northern  Diviaion  

1,310,819 

^'eutral  IHvision — 

Huuter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys   

148,609 

<.  ouuty  of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis 

*  rable-land    

2,607,9W 
395,732 

Western  Slope 

28,692 

Total,  Central  Division 

3,180,987 

>k>uthern  I)i\'i8ion — 

Coast 

Table- land    

1,436,109 
435.872 

Western  Slope 

168,940 

Total,  Southern  Division  

2.040,921 

Wl-jIciu  Plains    

12.(k%4 

Total,  New  Soutli  Wales  

6,544,7M 

1 

I'lu"  tulli»wint^  table  shows  tlie  production  of  bacon  and  iiiuus,  th*^ 
:i.^-.n.>,  ami  the  total  consmnptiou  for  each  of  tlie  last  ten  \>^ars :- 


\  L-ar. 

Production  of 
Ikicori  an<l  Hains. 

i 

Net,  IiniK)rt. 

Total  CoiibUiupti-  ti. 

lb. 

11.. 

lb. 

iSSxS 

7,O57,(»0.*? 

1,198.379 

8,256,2>i2 

ISS1» 

,        6.331.70') 

1,360.479 

7. 692,  IKS 

1SJK» 

7,42<),l)7l 

1,464,511 

0,CT»r4,4ol»          • 

IS91 

(>,009,6(K) 

1,143,922 

7,153,522 

lSi»2 

1         5, 107,077 

749.416 

5,8.>6,493 

iSiM 

7,700,388 

452,768 

8.213,156 

1S)M 

6,792,903 

434,722 

7.227,6-25 

K*».\ 

5,250.717 

417,388 

5,668,105 

IVH» 

r),.3(»3,763 

816,165 

6,119,928 

l>»*? 

6,544,781 

1 

578,877 

7,123,«M 

PRODUCTION  OF  BACON  AND  HAMS, 
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e  is  no  reason  why  the  production  of  bacon  and  hams  should 

very   largely   increased.      More   bacon  factories   are   wanted 

dth  refrigerating  machinery,  so  that  curing  may  be  continued 

the  summer  months.     In  these  central  establishments,  moreover, 

care  could  be  exercised  both  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  quality 
irticle  and  in  cutting.  This  last  is  an  important  matter,  as  there 
ttch  as  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb.  difference  l>etween  a  well-cut  and  a 
lit  ham.     For  export  the  animals  should  be  grown  larger,  as 

bacon  pigs  run  to  300  or  400  lb.  weight  each.  The  quantity 
n  and  hams  cured  since  1889  is  shown  below  : — 


1 

Yew  ended 

Bacon  and  Hams. 

SlatMwdi. 

Factor}*. 

1 
Farm. 

Total. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

18S9 

7,057,90$ 
6,331,709 
7,429,971 

1890 

••••••••• 

1891 

2,541,948 

4,888,023 

1892 

2,120,269 

3,889,331 

6,009,600 

1893 

1,803,824 

3,330,253 

5,107,077 

1894 

3,704,996 

4,055,392 

7,760,388 

1895 

2,417,873  . 

4,375,530 

6,792,903 

1896 

2,522,695 

2,728,022 

5,250,717 

1897 

2,902,987 

2,400,776 

5,303,763 

1898 

4,458,063 

2,086,718 

6,544,781 

old  seem  th 

at  coincident 

with  the  mx 

)cress  of  the 

y  should  be  that  of  the  trade  in  pigs.  Take  Denmark  as  an 
ie.  Fifteen  years  ago  its  export  of  pigs  was  not  more  than  a  few 
d  per  week ;  now  it  is  60,000.  It  is  the  largest  exporter  to 
Britain,  and  has  taken  away  one-tliird  of  the  Irish  trade.  But, 
have  been  seen  from  the  previous  tables,  in  New  South  Wales 
the  four  years  1894-97  the  number  of  swine  decreased  from 
0  to  208,000 ;  the  number  annually  slaughtered  fell  from 
0  to  148,000,  and  the  quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  cured,  from 
XK)  lb.  to  6,545,000  lb.  Up  to  the  year  1897,  a  fear  of  bringing 
the  Ugh  prices  offered  for  porkers  by  the  metropolitan  butchers 
to  hftve  checked  any  disposition  to  place  a  greater  number  on 
irket;  bat  as  dairying  advances  the  farmers  will  realise  that 
x>  must  make  the  most  of  their  by-products,  and  a  largt'  trade 
Jie  is  inevitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  an  increase  of 
)  swine  in  1898. 

2b 
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The  nuinl>er  of  swine  in  each  of  the  Australasiaii  colonies  at  the  e 
of  1897  was  as  follows  : — 


Colony-. 


New  South  Wales •  207.738 

Victoria    '  337,58S 

Queensland  110,855 

South  Australia 48,661 

Western  Australia 31,809 

Tasmania 43,520 

New  Zealand  186,027 


AustraUsia  966,201 


It  will  thus  l>e  seen  that  Victoria  has  a  larger  number  than  any  ol 
colony,  its  total  being  337,588,  or  34*9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  hn 
New  South  Wales  ranks  second  with  207,738,  or  21 '5  percent.; 
New  Zealand  tliiixl  with  186,027,  or  19-2  per  cent. 

Slai'ohtering. 
Slaughtering  for  food  is  permitted  only  in  places  licensed  for  the 


and  ."i.^Go  men. 

The  i-oiisumi)ti(»n  of  meat  cannot  he  given  accurately  for  the  tm 
politan  and  couutrv  flistricts  separatt^ly,  as  several  of  the  largest  oia 
slauglitei'-yai'ds  jire  curiiod  on  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  nn 
politan  nijirket.  For  the  eolony  generally  it  is  estimated  tliat 
.ive rage  annual  consumption  »)f  mutton  jM^r  inhabitant  is  111*0  11 
beet  1  ")7  lb.,  and  of  pork  ami  bacon  12*9  lb.,  making  a  tt>tal  consunif 
of  2Si:»  lb. 

The  t\*llo\ving  table  shows  the  cpiantity  of  stock  of  each  kind  k 
durihi:  lSl>7  : 

N'uinlK-r  slauifhternl  in  1*»7. 

St. .ok.  —    -■- 


Mrtroi»olitaii.  Countn.         '  Tot^d. 


Shrep 1/J.'V<»,::4  4,420,071  5,670.845 

UmxU    I4,SV)  104,408  119,258 

Hullooks    7S,4-27  lOo.OTxS  244.085 

Cows 16.S1')  83.487  ltX),302 

Calves    l-2,.-)4i»  8,9«5  21,611 

SwiiK Sl,871»  66.168  148,047 
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e  figores  represent  the  stock  slaughtered  for  all  purposes.  ( )f  the 
ind  lambs,  3,347,006,  including  1,154,506  killed  on  stations  and 
represent  the  local  consumption ;  750,282  sheep  were  requii-ed 
.t-preserving  establishments;  1,065,990  for  freezing  for  export  ; 
626,825  were  boiled  down  for  tiillow.  All  the  cattle  killfd, 
27,420  treated  in  the  meat-preserving  works  and  7,132  exporte»d 
were  required  for  local  consumption;  and  of  the  swine,  72,720 
ired  as  bacon,  and  77,251  killed  for  onlinary  consumption.  The 
ng  shows  the  slaughter  of  stock  for  ten  yeai*s  :-- 


Establuh-  :     IIaimI* 
uents.      Employed. ' 


Sheep. 


lAnibs. 


1.410 

3,44.3 

1,671,080 

76,916 

164,077 

1.409 

3.71.3 

1.8ir2.7H2 

68.977 

160..'>45 

1.485 

3,642 

2,014,055 

71.887 

190,090 

1.617 

4.151 

2,404,9.^3 

127.7(»9 

210,731 

1,870 

4,b60 

3,371,454 

84.728 

188.518 

2,105 

5,786 

7,S83,6iW 

l.'>0,458 

2:)o,:i83 

2.14« 

5.718 

8,098,408 

l.'>4,470 

2:«,;«9 

1.864 

6,297 

8.256,079 

106,924 

276,998 

1,905 

5,950 

0,077,421 1 

119.320 

282.875 

hum 

5..'M3 

5,670,845 

110,258 

244, 0H5 

Cattle. 


Bullocks. ,     Cows.        Calves. 

I 


60,.'i70  IS.Ji'H) 

09,6.''>0  xi,mv.* 
62,870  ■       22,4{W 

66,301  2:..813 

123,t»5S  27,«ri2 

78,<W;i  23,007 

83,074  2:J,070 

87.481  23,018 

}>8.910  10.4m 

1()0,:K)2  21,611 


Swine. 


11»«.r.:»7 
107,004 

I7:i,:i:4 

17.S,3.V» 
l»4.(««i.'» 
1^>,'.».N. 

imi.277 

I7^.r».v» 

14H.071 
14VU7 


\'alue  of  st<x;k  slaughtere<l  can  be  determined  with  rxacrtncss  onl y 
i  metropolitan  market.  Taking  all  stock  sent  to  the  iroiiiobush 
rda,  at  Sydney,  during  lt<97,  for  the  purpo.so  of  slaughtor,  the  price 
?p  averaged  9s.  to  13s.  for  wethers  with  wool,  and  Hs.  to  7s.  shorn; 
9s.  for  ewes  with  wool,  and  3s.  to  68,  shorn.  For  bullotrks  the 
je  price  was  £4  lOs.  to  £7  lOs.  per  head  ;  and  for  cows,  £3  to  .£;">. 
*  Abattoirs  during  1898  mutton  sold  at  an  average*  of  lid.  per  Ih.  ; 
II  skin  was  worth  4s.  6d.,  the  shorn  skin  lOd.  the  fat  l.|d.  per  Ih.. 
le  head  id.  each.  Beef  l)rought  1  id.  i>cr  11».  ;  the  head  and  feet 
ATorth  Is.  lOd.  per  set ;  the  fat,  1  Jd.  \)cr  lb. ;  a  bullock  hide,  1 7s. : 
hide,  138. ;  and  ofFal,  3s.  6d.  per  head.  Veal  averaged  1  Jd.  per  !!>., 
in  being  worth  6s.  Good  lambs  brought  4s.  6d.  each,  and  pork 
)r  4id.  per  ft).,  good  fat  realising  about  3d.  per  carcase. 

Surplus  Stock. 

he  pasture  resources  of  Now  South  Wales  expanded  at  a  ratio  at 
proaching  that  of  the  increase  of  live  stock,  the  inability  of  the 
f  to  diapose  of  its  surplus  would  not  be  a  matter  of  material  ccn- 
(or  though  all  classes  of  slujcp  decr(»ase  in  value  after  a  ciTtaiii  ni;e, 
Uue  of  their  wool,  except  in  special  and  exceptional  circuinstaiu'*'^, 
re  than  equal  to  the  value  of  the  grass  they  would  consume.  It 
tunately  happens,  however,  that  under  the  present  cDnditions  nf 
irage  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  is,  in  a  favourable  scjim^ii, 
Tp»t  to  be  properly  maintained,  so  that  the  disjx>s:il  of  the  surplus 
I  important  (question. 
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"  cast "  is  niennt  the  aomber  at  such'  mge  when  it  i 
y,  fnitMo  to  spnd  theju  irrr  slaughtpr  than  to  kfmp  th«i 
ewee  £or  breeiliiig,  or  for  further  growth  in  the  »•«  f 
Tlid  cant.  t^xpresB^  as  a  perceiitikge  of  the  whole  of  thf  si  ^ 
is  u  variablo  quantity,  whicji,  however,  may  be  taken  as  n 
13  to  Mi  per  cent.,  Bo  that  fur  the  ymr  1897  the  o«t 
(5.765,000'  viz.,  about  3,0S4,0OO  ewes  and  3,681,000  wHtMi 
this  there  w»s  a  local  consumption  of  3,347,000,  wul  kImw 
additional  were  required  for  the  markets  of  the  iwighbonrii 
This  gives  a  total  consumption  of  4,369.000,  lp*\-ing  ■ 
2,396,000. 

There  are  already  in  the  colony  works  for  preemrving  mi 
output  fur  the  yeai'  1S97  amounted  to  a  littlci  over  7^10 
whUe  the  frozen-meat  trade  required  Boiue  l,06*i,000  mor 
1897,  627,000  sb«ep  were  boiled  down  for  tstlow,  bo  tlw 
the  whole  of  the  surplus  »heep  of  the  colony  were  dispuwd 
riuunn  of  the  heavy  losses  tLrou^h  drought  an  inroad  was  n 
Hocks  i-emnining  totbe  eictentof  47,000.  As  regards  catUe, 
cast  for  1^97  was  about  267,000  head,  while  the  oonsumptin 
U>  366,000,  showing  a  deficiency  of  99,000.  From  Qnem 
were  imported  during  the  year  147,000  hMid  in  excess  of 
Fi^r  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  net  import  cf  a 
esteat  o(  about  124,000  a  year.  *o  it  may  wtfely  b 
South  "Wales  if  left  t4>  her  own  rubourwts  would  n 
an  export  trade.  It  is  well-known  tliai  there  i 
colony  well  adapted  for  carrying  cattle,  and  if  ' 
became  prcdtable  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  Ute  ooontr] 
sheep  are  now  grazed  would  be  devoted  to  cattle,  the  neos 
being  obtained  from  Queensland. 

The  question  of  the  live  stock  trade  with  Eurc^  is  so  ii 
Australia  that  an  account  of  the  results  attained  so  tmr  wt 
some  length  in  a  previous  edition  of  this  book.  The  afforta 
an  export  trade  in  live  cattle  with  the  United  Kingdom 
ever,  been  practically  abandoned,  the  mortally  being  anffii 
to  discourage  those  under  whose  auspices  the  experimtaite 
were  mude.  In  1894  there  was  an  export  of  108  live  o 
United  Kingdom  ;  in  1895,  1,857  head  were  shipped  to 
Kingdom,  and  123  to  France  ;  but  in  1896  aod  1897  m 
tnuisacted.  Most  of  the  difficulties  met  with  arose  from  I 
of  the  cattle,  nearly  all  of  which  were  drawn  from  the  hi 
long  distances  to  the  port  of  shipment  without  snfficoieBttt 
unskilfully  hoist«d  on  board  in  a  starved  and  fevered  t 
signed  to  unsatisfactory  quarters,  and  submitted  to  t 
and  cultivat«d  food  for  the  first  time.  To  make  Mi 
season  was  unfortunately  a  dry  one,  and  the  dron^^ 
in  prime  beasts,  so  that  altogether  there  was  do  ad 
to  touch   the   trade.      The    disadvantages  under 


nui  ID  excess  e< 
net  import  of  «| 
tuf  eiy  \»  aasBBJ 
•uld  not  be  alM 
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lents  laboured,  are  not,  of  course,  of  such  a  kiii<l  as  to  pn)V(» 
luountable  to  a  deterini tuition  to  breed  with  the  special  objec-i  of 
Snin^  the  cattle  to  £uroi>e ;  but  there  will  always  l>e  k(>eu  coni- 
ion  to  face  from  countiies  verv  much  nearer  to  the  coveted  markets 
L<  Australia,  and  the  risk  of  landing  the  cittle  at  a  time  when 
5  are  below  a  payable  figure.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
mtiiie  Republic  has  made  great  strides  in  the  live  catth^  and  sheep 
i,  and  w  already  one  of  Great  Britain's  chief  st»urces  of  suj)ply.  The 
ber  of  live  sheep  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  that  counti-y 
riKenfrom  23,365  in  1803  to  345,217,  of  a  vahu-  of  £r>2S,G00,  in 
.  During  the  same  period  the  value  of  live  cattle  inijM-jrted  from 
\njentine  increased  fi-om  X106,G74  to  £1,153.507. 


TiiK  Frozen  Mkat  Tkadk. 

le  table  given  1h*1ow  shows  the  gn)wth  of  the  exix)rt  tra<lc  in  New 
h  Wall's  meat  from  the  introduction  of  tlit*  system  of  shipjnng 
«n  in  a  frozen  state  in  1881.  l»e<^f,  mutton,  and  ptnk  are  all 
M  in  the  tigures.  The  weight  of  the  presi'rve<l  nu'Jit  rxpoi*t<Hl 
'  to  1SS7  cannot  Ik»  given,  as  it  was  not  recorded  :  an' I  in  ampli- 
nof  the  figurt»s  for  the  last  few  years,  it  may  br  said  that  iluring 
the  shipments  of  fn>zen  meat  CMimprised  1,0-1,00*)  carcases  of 
on  and  .^8,710  tjuartei-sof  beef  :  during  I'^Ofi,  l,37-,.*»73  carcases  of 
»n  and  16,286  quai-ters  of  bwf  ;  and  during  1SI»7,  l.OG.^OOO 
»i*s  I  if  nmtton  and  2S,529  quart  ei-s  of  beef  : — 


Krozi'ii. 

rrpstirvcil. 

1                Oth 

IT. 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

\  aliio. 

<tnutt\ty. 

Value. 
£ 

(juaiitit\. 

'      Valup. 

i 

1" 

i^iaiitity. 

1 

1          ^'' 

1     \"«lm'. 

1 

cwt. 

€ 

9,9K0 

8,554 

•  176.721 

'  1.152,348 

15,:^21 

200,596 

13.78-2 

*^.^910 

1        

•  14;{,(J01 

622,263 

9,0S7 

175,598 

34,911 

43,100 

i        

*  221.912 

734,274 

9,S7o 

274.S82 

13,3119 

12.321 

•161.477 

1     621,0f»7 

S.94S 

182,746 

6,271 

6,064 

*16<»,."»<il 

458. 8S6 

6,6S2 

179,307 

4,S.VJ 

4.671 

*   77.756 

2f)3.<)37 

3,112 

85,539 

21,831 

19,310 

0,7617154 

150,714 

919.7.V) 

21,752 

11>4,776 

:    52,262 

44,537 

4,r>2S,269 

69.481 

80J»,5O7 

16,028 

130,046 

37.868 

33,426 

2.877,303 

52,321 

743,685 

12,984  I 

98,731 

?2,3I>4 

71, .534 

4.655,523 

74,329 

1138,137 

13,477 

159.340 

105.013 

101,828 

6,581,713 

87.632 

443,992 

1>,596 

199.U.->(i 

223,074 

109,425 

8,620,747 

ia->,922 

786.  a^7 

S.;U2 

283,689 

2»,584 

141.640 

13,092,JW2 

164,592  ! 

(W2.767 

9,081 

315,313 

339,401 

193,760 

16.382,577 

2O(;,054 

934,083 

22,289 

422,103 

.  9118,411 

r)60,823 

22,384,285 

:W2,S28  j 

1,191,850 

21.647 

8,S5,2WJS 

642..'i66 

343.680 

16,351,936 

21S.292 

1.288,946 

37,961 

599,933 

304.372 

275,647 

10,903,611 

147.  UV. 

2,256,916 

65,942 

1 

4SS,754 

*  Including  extract  of  meat. 
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PASTORAL  INDUSTRY. 


A  $>ati.sfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  disposing  uf  the  s 
**t<>ck  by  export  to  Europe  is  8un*ounded  with  great  difficuhy. 
not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  a  i-eniunerative  ]irice  for  matti 
1h=»  maintained  in  London,  nor — what  is  often  lost  sight  of — wbell 
colony,  under  the  present  conditions  of  stock-raising,  is  able  to 
oli'  the  surplus  sU»ck  it  now  produces;  this  last  is  very  doubtful, 
of  the  (essentials  of  a  successful  export  trade  is  continuity  of  1 
without  which  the  business  cannot  thrive.  On  page  578  there  i 
a  statement  of  the  estimateil  losses  which  tlie  pastoralists  have  s 
through  drought  during  a  peiiod  of  twenty- three  years.  Fram 
appeai-s  that  in  only  nine  of  those  years  has  there  been  no  loss  throi 
seasons.  In  some  of  the  other  years  the  lass  has  been  extreme 
recui  ivnce  of  similar  seasons  would  leave  little  of  the  cast  avaih 
export^  even  if  it  werii  possible  to  fatten  the  stock.  These  are  1 
whieli  require  consideration  in  c<mnectii»n  with  the  expijrt  trad 
which  so  great  hoi>es  are  entertained. 

The  quantity  of  fresh  and  frozen  mutton  impt^rted  into  the 
Kingdom  during  1897  was  357,047,000  tt>. ;  besides  this  there 
import  of  612,000  sheep.  These  two  classes  of  imports  would  b 
to  Jilx)ut  8,003,000  carcases  of  Australian  mutton,  reckoning  the  1 
'•arcjwe  at  48  h.  The  present  New  South  Wales  suq)lu8,  aft^rdei 
tin*  local  demand,  and  the  i-eiiuirements  of  the  ineat-prej>er\'ing 
is,  as  shown  on  page  028,  1,046,000  sheep.  The  following  tahh 
the  oonsumpticm  of  fresh  mutton  in  England  :  the  figures  repres 
number  of  animals,  the  weight  of  which  cannot  be  given: — 


I^K':ilIy-i;iixt.'«l 

Tc 

Vi-ar. 

Slii-fji  uviiildblc 
lor  Slau:;httr. 

\.\\v  Iinji  ■rt'». 

Frozvn  linjtort*. 

iss:i 

ii,:uo.ooo 

1.110.000 

1 

1 

1           -201,000 

12.ti,V 

hsS4 

ll.T.lO.Ooi) 

l»4.').<»00 

()32,(XK) 

i.r.T.r 

1  S.S,"> 

1-2,027.(K)0 

751.000 

777.000 

i^.r*."*; 

1  >S(> 

ll.r».yJ,oo<» 

1,O.S<>,00<» 

1,1JS7,<X)0 

i.s.so? 

ISs- 

ii.7r.o.(j<H) 

971.000 

l.M-2.000 

14.27; 

l^ss 

ll,r>7.'),(Kio 

'.).-)<;.  000 

l.i»7.>.0<K) 

i4,:Mit 

J  SS1» 

I1,7!»4,(X>0 

H7S,(«K> 

2.H>4.<KX» 

U.tuir 

I  MM) 

l-2.<)67,()00 

:«>,«MK) 

•J,94S,0O0 

iri.'.c; 

!MU 

i:i,4l4.(>();> 

.S44,(K)0 

.S,.^>,S,iKK) 

i7,n« 

lsii-_> 

I.'{.  4r»7.o<K) 

71»,0<N» 

.^..SlO.OlKi 

i«;.i^< 

1M»:< 

i'J,r.s  1,000 

i;;<.<KK> 

3.SJN»,000 

l(>.$3^ 

l.s;»4 

ll.l»S7,(KM^ 

4N.").01M) 

4,.T24,0iM» 

l^,7M 

lS!»."i 

n.!»hi,(KM) 

i.<h:.'».«m)«) 

0,053. 00i» 

18.«r2i 

lV.)r> 

1l\:M'Jjh)o 

77".<MK) 

0.71MKK* 

]S,8.K 

is;>7 

\'2,'2r2:,ifC{) 

J51-2.('(X) 

6,»»7.0OO 

19,14( 

Deli^w    is  <j:ivtMi   a  ^ijitfiiiriit  n*  ihf  avora;;e  wliulcsale  prices  ol 
in  various  yriirs  for  Kiiijlish  juid  froz«ii  mutton  si»ld  in  Lundon. 
an  examination   oi  tin*  ligurcs,  it  would  soem   that   the  class 
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^'•grovn  mutton  in  England  is  quite  distinct   from  that   using 
1  mutton : — 


I 


Mew 
EniflUi.    ZtaJand.     ^^ 


Bc«r. 


New 


d. 

9 

7* 

74 

8 

6ft 

7i 

H 

8 


River 
Plate. 


Year. 


Best 
EiiglUh. 


Now 
Zeftlaiid. 


d. 

7 
6 

4i 
44 

48 


1     1 

1 

d. 

d. 

»f 

6 

1891 

3 

4S 

1892 

4* 

1893 

*i 

4» 

1894 

4 

^\ 

1895 

*A 

3A 

1896 

4| 

4* 

1897 

3H 

3g 

d. 

7 

7 

64 

78 

74 

6J 

7i 


d. 
4i 
44 
4i 
44 
3* 
3fi 
3i 
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South 

WalcH. 


River 
Plate. 


d. 

3i 

34 
3i 

2J 
2^ 
2iJ 
24 


d. 
3i 

3i 
3i 
2J 
23 
23 
24 


Other  Pastoral  Products  and  By-products. 

minor  prrxluctH  arising  fn)m  paNtoral  occupations  include  tallow, 
fat  and  lard,  skins  and  hides,  furs,  horns,  hoofs,  bon(>s,  and  hair, 
of  these  are  more  specially  de^lt  with  in  the  chapt(»r  on  manu- 
ies  and  works,  and  need  hen^  only  brief  mention, 
■ing  the  first  five  years  of  the  dec(!tnnial  i)(irio<l  1888-97,  the  total 
ity  of  tallow  made  waH  88,075  tons,  but  the  output  of  station  and 
ler  boiling-down  establishments  during  the  five  years  tended  1S97 
Hed  to  210,750  t«ms.  The  production  is  liable  to  j^reat  fiuctuation, 
iing,  of  course,  on  the  seasons  —in  the  yeai*s  of  drought  the 
?r  of  sheep  disposed  of  in  this  way  being  very  larg(».  Of  course, 
une  conditions  existed  in  earlier  years  when  the  output  was 
t;  but  now  the  arrangements  for  boiling-down  and  transit  to 
't  are  much  better  than  formerly,  and  tt»nd  to  increase*  the 
ction  of  tallow.  The  average  output  for  the  last  five  yeai*s  was 
}  tons  per  annum,  the  average  ({uautity  exi>orted  bein;;  31,900 
and  that  locally  consumed  10,250  ttms.  In  1893,  the  total 
ction  was  42,050  tons;  in  1894,  53,450  tons;  in  1895,  5.3,850 
while  in  1896  it  fell  to  28,550  t^ms.  The  total  output  for  1897 
2,850  tons,  of  which  24,250  tons  was  exporti^d,  and  8,f)00  tons 
locally.  Tlie  value  of  the  1897  production  was  approximately 
,025. 

iring  1896  and  1897  a  quantity  of  e<lible  fat  was  exported  to  tlie 
Bd  Kingdom  ;  but  lately  the  industry  has  been  aKandonnl.  In 
the  quantity  sent  away  was  142,339  lb,  of  the  value  of  £1,779  ; 
^97  the  quantity  exportetl  was  480,002  lb,  valued  at  X4,S87.  The 
tity  and  value  of  lard,  the  pnxiuce  of  the  colony,  exporte<l  during 
Mi  five  years  was— in  1893,  31,759  lb.,  valued  at  £5Gi) ;  in  lSl)i, 
12  lb.,  valuetl  at  £773  ;  in  1895,  68,564  lb.,  valued  at  £1,078  ;  in 
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1896,  40,723  11x»  valiied  aft  JSrii;  aai  m  1M7,<%4W  Al, 
£1,029.     During  the  first  three  yean  mentiooed  tfaeeaifMli  dl 
were  in  exoeas  of  the  importa;  bvt  ia  189C  aai  1897  tkm 
import  ol  60,047  Ibu  and  .189,741  llK 


ilie  Tafan  ol  the  iiefc  eoporte  of  akiM  and  HAM  1»  Ifee  kit  tai  11 
was  as  follows:— In  1888,  £179,536;  ia  188^  £36Q|,70S;  fa  II 
£191,218 ;  in  1891,  £888,395 ;  in  1898,  £509,933 ;  in  1893,  £Cn;i 
in  1894,  £398,029 ;  in  1895,  £643,989 ;  ia  1896,  £318,199 ;  ad 
1897,  £450,865. 

There  a  a  small  trade  done  in  the  eipirt  ef  fa%  the  pndnee  d 
colony,  the  valne  in  1894  heing  £6W;  ia  1895,  £1,845;  fa  I 
£1,371 ;  and  in  1897,  £2,947.  But  the  iomrt  fa  luiBar,  Ihs  nk 
the  net  unport  of  fars  being  in  1894^  £8,983 ;  in  1885,  £8,911 
1896,  £2,990 ;  and  in  1897,  £3,015.  The  famorled  fiira  an^  of  « 
of  the  kind  which  conld  not  he  obtained  looalfy. 

The  value  of  hoofs,  horns,  and  bonel^  the  prodaee  of  the  ed 
exported  daring  the  last  four  years  was  as  folio wa : — In  1894,  £1T^ 
in  1895,  £20,103  ;  in  1896,  £20,595 ;  and  in  1897,  IXLJHO. 

The  hair  of  animals  is  used  largely  for  upholalering^  and  ii 
jdastering  trade.  The  v^ue  ci  hiur  exported,  the  piodfasa  d 
colony,  for  the  last  five  years  was,  in  1898,  £4,133 ;  in  188^  JOt 
in  1895,  £4,630 ;  iQ  1896,  jn,339 ;  and  ia  1897,  J6,61&  A 
able  quantity  is  used  locally. 
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POPULATION. 


E  of  the  first  results  of  the  Census  of  1891,  taken  on  the  oth 
April,  was  the  readjustment  of  the  estimates  of  population.  Prior 
t  date  ^ere  had  been  no  actual  count  of  the  peo])le  of  New  South 

since  1881,  but  an  approximate  return  was  made  up  of  the  esti- 

population  on  the  31st  December  of  each  year.  This  was  done  by 
:  into  account  the  increase  caused  by  the  excess  of  births  over 
s  and  of  arrivals  over  departures.  It  is  evident  that  if  these?  data 
}re  ascertained  exactly,  there  would  be  no  dilficulty  in  making  an 
te  estimate  of  the  population  at  any  time.  But  although  the 
tterv  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  ensures  a  fairl v  correct 

under  these  heads,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  ex:ict  particulars 
ting  arrivals  and  departures — especially  dejMirtures.  1'lie  lists  of 
gers  arriving  by  sea  are  usually  accurate ;  but  in  the  case  of  persons 
g  the  colony,  it  is  found  that  large  numbers  go  on  board  steamers 
last  moment,  without  having  previously  bookeil  their  names,  and  so 
t  recorded  amongst  the  emigrants.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary, 
estimating  the  population,  to  make  allowsince  for  unrecorded 
ures.  The  results  of  the  Census  of  1891,  however,  showed  that 
lOwance  made  on  this  account  during  the  previous  Um  years  was 
fficient,  and  that  the  estimates  were  therefore  in  excess  of  the 

population.      Consequently  they  were  recast,  and,  as  now  pre- 

,  the  figures  will  be  found  to  differ  from  those  published  prior 
2. 

following  is  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  each  of  the  Austral- 
»>lome8  on  the  30th  June,  1898  : — 


Colon}'.  PopulAtioi). 


^Tcw  South  Wales  !  1,335,8<X) 

Victoria    1,169,434 

Qaeensljuid  493,704 

SoQth  AnstnOia* 361,4X3 

Western  Auftzalia 170,971 

TMOuuiia 172,081 

K^ywZealaiMlt 733,5.V) 


AnstnJaua  4,437,928 


•  IncfadluK  WorthCTn  Territor>'.  t  Exclusive  of  30,864  Maoris. 
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11th  July,  1888.  By  this  measure  vessels  are  prohibited  from  airniag 
to  the  colony  more  than  one  Chinese  passenger  to  every  300  tons :  »1 
Chinese  landing  are  required  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £100  ;  they  are  im*Ii 
engage  in  mining,  without  express  authority  under  the  hand  and  imI  4 
the  Minister  of  Minos;  nor,  as  beforo  explained,  are  they  permitted » 
take  advantage  of  the  Naturalisation  Act.  Chinese  who  by  hiithiii 
British  subjects  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  tliis  restrirtifi 
legislation:  but  tliey  have  to  jmjis  the  educational  test  presmbrdlf 
the  Tmniigratiou  Restrict i^m  Act  of  1898.  Tlie  penalty  for  a  breidirf 
the  Chin(»se  Restriction  xVct  is  £500.  The  Act  has  greatly  rfstrkisi 
Chinese  immigration,  but  it  is  believwl  that  a  number  of  Chim'sefiJ 
their  way  into  New  Soutli  Wales  by  way  of  the  other  colonies.  H«t 
far  this  lias  l)een  the  case  will  not  be  known  until  the  Census  is  uknii 
1901.  According  to  the  oflicial  returns  of  Chinese  immigranlN  ihm 
has  l)oen  a  gi-eat  falling-ofl'  in  the  arrivals  since  1888,  as  the  fniloviiig 
table  will  show  : — 


Year. 

CliiliCMt; 
arrivlii;;. 

Vh 

■ 
ineM!  ]ia\  in;; 
1 'oil-tax. 

Year. 

1 

amvinu. 

I8sr» 

2.929 

1,060 

1892 

21 

3 

1880 

3,0**2 

1.284 

1893 

34 

* 
t 

1887 

4,430 

1,798 

1894 

76 

3 

1S88 

1,848 

462 

1895 

SH 

« 

1880 

7 

1 

1896 

99 

J 

1800 

15 

3 

1897 

34 

3 

1891 

17 

1 

At  tln'  ('••iisiis  of  1S1>1.  tluTe  \v«-n^  11',.")!*!  Cliinesi*  ivr.-!-!.-.!  i:  ib* 
Austral.Lsiaii  colonijs.  ;i>»  shi>\vn  in  tin*  laMe  «mv«*m  lit-juv..  Wh-.'iilw 
Cc'iisus  of  ISSI  W.MS  taki'ii  the  total  number  in  lliiM-<i!«»ni«>  \v:i>  -■■:  InwD 
as  4^»,70*».  .s<»  iliar  ilim*  was  a  nrt  ih-frense  durin.'i  ;u'  i*  :i  Vf.t'>  <>f 
i,lsr>:  - 


(■"1mI|\, 


Niii'!--r. 


Niw  Sf.ntli  \\  ;i]v< 

N'it.-toiia 

<j>".i<-''n-l.i;iii        .  .  . 
S'luth  Au^li.iha 
\\"<  -irni  Australia 

■ra-iiriiii.'i  

Nrw  ZiTtlaii'l     


Ai:^t?-i!a*i. 


I4.i."n; 
'.•.:r7 

S.."74 

i.o:.n 
4.444 

42..V21 


In   the  fiilohv  <»f   N«*w  Zralainl  a  ('en>!i>  i-^  t;iki'n  everv   tivo  vew* 
At  tlie  Ciiisiis  of  1  >*.♦<!  the  nunibiT  of  Chinrst'  was  r>,711. 
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id  of  1897  it  was  estimated  tliat  the  southern  province  had 
1 2  inhabitants  less  than  New  South  Wales.  In  the  other  three 
38  of  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Australia,  the  annual 
se  during  the  last  ten  years  was  at  the  rate  of  2*36  per  cent.,  1*93 
*nt.,  and  1'65  per  cent,  respectively.  The  maximum  rate  in 
Jiia  was  504  per  cent,  in  1891 ;  in  New  Zealand,  3*36  per  cent,  in 

and  in  South  Australia,  3*36  per  cent,  in  1892.  In  Tasmania 
inimum  rate  of  increase  was  0*34  per  cent,  in  1892,  and  in  New 
id,  ()-44  per  cent,  in  1888  ;  while  in  South  Australia  an  actual 
Jie  at  the  rate  of  0*51  per  cent,  was  experienced  in  the  year  1888. 
laximum  rate  of  increase  for  the  whole  of  Australasia  was  3  01 
nt.  in  1890,  and  the  minimum  rate,  2  per  ct»nt.  in  1896. 

growth  of  population  in  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  also  in 
lole  of  Australasia,  in  peiiods  from  1861  to  the  end  of  1897,  is 

in  the  following  table  : — 


Yew. 

Continent  of  Australia. 

I 

Australasia. 

1861 

1,076,666 

1.265,898 

1866 

1,345,058 

1,646,540 

1871 

1,601,295 

1,970,066 

1876 

1,855,996 

2,360,555 

1881 

2,205,271 

2,823,450 

1886 

2,670,878 

3,391,214 

1891 

3,112,359 

3,899,036 

1892 

3,181,696 

3,985,273 

1893 

3,241,613 

4,068.302 

1894 

3,310,182 

4,153,766 

1895 

3,378,811 

4,238.350 

1896 

3,442,929 

4,323,204 

1897 

3,509,376 

4,410,151 

following  table  gives  the  net  increase  of  male  and  fcMnale  popu- 
in  New  South  Wales  during  each  year  since   1888,  allowance 
made  for  the  jwrsons  whose  departure  from  the  colony  was  not 
lly  recorded : — 


Tear. 


Hales. 


Females. 


Total. 


1888 

14,840 

15,910 

30,750 

1889 

15,820 

14,920 

30,740 

1890 

20,640 

19,400 

40,040 

1891 

21,220 

22,220 

43,440 

1892 

15,670 

16,680 

32,:«0 

1893 

12,450 

13,270 

25,720 

1894 

13,960   , 

14,120 

28,080 

1895 

12,210 

14,210 

26,420 

1896 

9,990   1 

9,780 

19,770 

1897 

14,210 

11,610 

25,820 
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Tested  by  the  voluntary  influx  of  population — and  no  ttfst  ood 
more  jimctical — the  attraction  which  New  Soath  Wales  has  ofleni 
the  settler  for  many  years  is  most  marked.  As  long  as  the  U 
of  attraction  remainefl  with  the  other  colonies,  so  long  did  the  til 
immigration  set  to  their  sliores  ;  Imt  for  many  years  past  New  81 
Wales  has  off ere^l  a  more  substantial  reward  to  the  settler  than  m 
its  neighlK>urs — if  Western  Australia  be  excepted — an<l  the  rod 
seen  in  the  increasetl  numbers  who  have  come  hither.  Tlie  table  | 
below  shows  tlie  total  increase  in  population  in  each  of  the  AuKtnk 
colonies  during  the  ten  years  betw«»en  the  Census  of  1881  and  thi 
1891,  together  with  a  distribution  of  this  increase  between  the 
sources : — 


! 

Tntui        I      Nmtural 
Increase.         Inoxnwe. 


Colony.  , ^„^  t due  U» 


SrX  lncm*v 

dne  fei 
ImiDiirncioii. 


New  .South  Wales ;iS<),766  217,93«  102,S*2S 

Viotoiia  !  27S»a>9  161,C»8  116,.V>1 

Queeiwland ISOJJKl  '       77,417  1(K,77H 

South  Australia M^OOJI  86,287  :(— )  eS.'JTS 

Western  Austnilia    '  23,398  9.292  14.106 

Continent  of  Australia...  920,425  552.IW2  :«57,7a-? 

Tasmania 30,W2  25,m>l  WHM 

New  Zealand 134,621  127,181  7,437 

Australasia 1,OS«»J>OS  704,817  3S1.IVI 


Th<-  Ki','ii  (     )  iiMSii-;.ti"«  liirivasi'. 

Til  is  tal»h'  .sliows  tli.it  out  of  n  tutul  im-n'ase  bv  iMiiiii::!-:i:i - 
•JSl.i'.U  persons,  tln^  lar^^e  proportion  (»t'  1.*^  ]M»r  cent.  louuii  .1  ] 
in  New  South  Wah's,  :is  ai,':iinst  .*»l  }»»m-  n-Tit.  jitiniott'«l  t"»  VirriTia. 
27  JMM' i-rnt.  to  <^ueensl:in(l.  In*  the  total  of  1<)2,S2S  |M'r>on^  ij^t 
to  N«'w  South  Wah?s  are  indudrd  .'i-Lnr'J  assisted  iiiiniiu'niiit.-s.  I'l 
the  s:inu'  ])rriod  1(.):»,  llO  assistrfl  ininii^nints  arrivi'il  in  tjuv.  n>l; 
but  as  the  net  incrcastj  from  ininiitrration  was  onlv  102.77ti,  ii  i>  •  \i 
that  sonio  of  tin*  people  who  wnr  assi.st«il  to  einij^niti'  to  that  »•  -li'ii; 
ntit  rrijiain  thf^rt\  Since  1S()0,  tin?  y«'ar  followinj^  tlio  s<{.:iratir 
<i>u«'fnsland,  tin*  arrivals  in  New  Sonth  Wales  liave  in  evi^rv  year, 
and  ISiHJ  alone exrepted,  exeeed«"d  the  <h'|>arturos.  Thegn-ati  >t  appJ 
excM'SK  durini;  anv  one  v«ar  was  in  IS^^'i,  when  the  iiuiiiImm-  ••£  an 
was  irreater  than  the  departures  by  'J7,27S. 

Assisted  inniii^^ration  dates  fnou    iS.'ii.     Fix>in   that,  vx'-.n  uuti 

ft 

practical  c«'ssation  of  tin*  svsieni  in  1>>^IS,  it  was,  with  ^liirbt  iiitt* 
tions,  the  vfuled  polity  of  New  South  Wales  to  ;^rant  sLssist.'Ul 
desirable  iM-rsons  win  I  wished  to  make  their  Intine  in  the  cob>nT. 
t)ie  \S\):\  edition  of  this  lio«>k  will   In-   finiiid  a  stat^'nient  showin 
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*e  by  assisted  iminigration  up  to  that  year.  During  1894  the 
d  iinniigrauts  arriving  in  the  colony  numl)ero<:l  67,  of  whom  13 
idult  tDAles,  28  adalt  females,  18  male  children,  and  8  femak^ 
m;  during  1895,  37  persons,  of  whom  '2  were  adult  niales,  IG 
females,  12  male  children,  and  7  female  childii'n  ;  during  1890, 
sons,  of  whom  8  were  adult  males,  3  tulult  fomales,  3  male  cliildron, 

female  children ;  and  during  1897,  35  j^efsons,  of  whom  6  were 
males,  IJ  adult  females,  8  male  childivn,  and  lU  female  children. 
y  be  explained  thiit  the  persons  still  assisted  in  making  their 
o  the  ei>lony  are  brought  out  in  tenns  of  a  promise  ma<le  to 
uits  while  the  system  of  assisted  immigration  was  in  force,  namely, 
f  any  meniljers  of  a  family  cluKksiug  to  remain  behind  should 
an  Is  desirtf  to  follow  their  friends  to  their  new  home,  th(»y  should 
ist*Hl  to  emigrate  on  the  same  terms.  To  the  end  of  1897,  the 
d  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  colony  nund)ered  211,958,  viz., 
>  men,  81,923  women,  27,1*54  boys,  and  1*5,930  girls.  (.)f  tlu^se, 
.  have  arrived  since  the  year  1861,  viz.,  28,937  men,  29,090 
1,  9,768  l»oys,  and  9,516  girls. 
-eeonled  in  the  Shi{»i)ing  Office,  the  persons  arriving  in  tht»  colony 

during   the  last  ten  years  were  as  stated  below.     The  ship]»ing 
ities  do  not  classify  the  children  Jiccording  to  sex  : — 


Year. 

« 

AdulU 

Total. 
55,741 

Children. 
4,435 

T(>t;il 

Male. 

Feiiialt:. 

Imiiiijfmiits. 

1 

1888 

40,295 

15,446 

.  60,176 

18S9 

39,208 

16,719 

55,927 

4,855 

60,7812 

ISIK) 

43,124 

19,107 

62,231 

5,285 

67,."»16 

1801 

44,519 

19.318 

63,837 

6,082 

09,919 

1892 

39,538 

1  ■"  <"•;"• 

57,295 

4,^1-2 

6*2,197 

185)3 

42,536 

i8,6as 

61,139 

5,770 

66,909 

1894 

46,917 

21,823 

68,740 

6,848 

75.588 

1895 

46,338 

•22,719 

69,057 

6,994 

76,051 

1896 

38,164 

18,342 

56,506 

6,127 

02,633 

1897 

42,270 

18,641 

60,911 

6,105 

67,016 

'parture 

B  during  i 

bhe  same 

period  w( 

ire  as  follow  : — 

Year. 

Adult:!. 

Children. 

Total 

1      Male. 

Feiiiule. 

TotaL 

1 

50,831 

4,070 

Kini<;miitx. 

1 

1888 

36,278 

14,553 

1    54.n^n 

1889 

32,535 

14,a30 

46,565 

:^,753 

50,318 

1890 

34,302 

15,535 

49,8:^7 

4,043 

5:^,880 

1891 

a%877 

14,512 

48,389 

3,684 

,     52,073 

1992 

33,839 

14,828 

48,667 

4,020 

52,687 

1893 

37.923 

16,379 

54,302 

4,548 

r>8,S.*>() 

J894 

41,060 

19,292 

60,352    1 

5,6-24 

1     65,97(» 

1895 

40,747 

19,549 

60,296 

6,038 

6«,3;u 

1896 

36,941 

18,766 

55,707 

6,809 

,     62,516 

1897 

35,931 

18,-235 

54,166 

6,244 

60,410 

I 
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The  record  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  overland  for  the  Itf 
years  is  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Arrivals. 

Di|iaitiiici. 

Males. 

Females. 

Tbtal. 

Mata. 

Fsnalc^ 

ft 

1888 

32,868 

9,036 

41,904 

29,502 

9,024 

». 

1889 

44,124 

17,231 

61,355 

44,607 

17.215 

«. 

1890 

50,183 

19,012 

69,195 

47,621 

17,937 

•a^ 

1891 

40,826 

28,409 

69,235 

39,631 

26,698 

m. 

1892 

37.091 

24,959 

62,050 

37,362 

25,372 

« 

1893 

27,519 

17,656 

45,175 

29,176 

20.031 

'    4», 

1894 

26,247 

16,562 

42,809 

27,328 

18,114 

■    4S, 

1895 

33,427 

19,368 

52,795 

35,839 

21.286 

57, 

1896 

37,536 

21,324 

58,860 

35,740 

21,950 

57, 

1897 

41,234 

23,629 

64,863 

41,698 

24,599 

«», 

The  Census  of  1891. 

A  Census  is  taken  in  New  South  Wales  once  in  ten  years.  T!» 
(;nunieration  took  place  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  5th  April,  1891 
full  particulai-s  relating  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  "  General  Rejic 
the  Eleventh  Census  of  Now  South  Wales,"  Sydney,  1894. 


DiSTHlHlTION    OF    SkXES. 

Th(*  distribution  of  the  soxos  has  undergone  little  chan^^e  f«T 
years  ])ast.     This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  tigure>,  whirl 
the  proportions  of  mules  and  females  to  the  whole  {>opulation  at  tl: 
four  decennial  censuses,  and  at  the  end  of  each  vear  since  tin*  la^^t  « 
\va:>  taken  :  — 


War. 

Males. 

■ 
Females. 

i 

Year. 

MalM. 

Feiiialt**. 

1S61 

50 '57 

1 

1     43  43 

1S93 

53-87 

4613 

1S71 

54-67 

,     45-33 

1894 

53-77 

46-23 

ISSl 

54  86 

45-14 

1895 

53-62 

46^8 

1S91 

5414 

45-8(» 

189G 

53-57 

46-43 

1S92 

53-98 

46-02 

1897 

53 -60 

46  ^(i 

The  excess  of  male  over  female  ])Opulation  is  chiefly  at  the  94 
20  to  r)0  years,  and  is  only  what  is  to  be  ex|)ecte<i  in  a  counti 
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ioD  of  which  is  largely  recruited  by  immigi'ation.  It  will  lie 
il,  however,  tlutt,  owing  to  the  lower  death-rate  of  females,  the 
artion  between  the  sexes  is  being  steadily  lessened. 


Aaes  OP  the  Fboplb. 

IJenans  of  1891  has  furnished  full  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
the  people  of  New  South  Wales  at  that  date.  The  table  given 
ihowB  the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  at  cacli  <juin 
J  period  of  age.  The  males  in  their  31st  year  numbered  11,224, 
i  females,  10,857  :— 


P«r  IDO.OOOor  Fopulntton. 

A««. 

*"* 

FnntltL 

P™ni 

MmIck. 

rem.1* 

I  and  onder  10 

72.895 

71,359 

141,254 

11.900 

13,731 

15 

02,230 

61,186 

123,416 

10,159 

11,774 

,       20 

54,267 

64,476 

108.743 

8,8.10 

10,483 

,     a 

57.963 

63,441 

111.404 

9,462 

10,284 

,       30 

50,8»5 

48,950 

106,845 

9,778 

9.035 

.       35 

52,115 

.36,690 

88.805 

8.508 

7.060 

,       « 

40.380 

27.303 

07,683 

6.592 

5,254 

,        « 

3I,M« 

22,237 

53.683 

6,1.^1 

4.279 

,       50 

27,054 

18,65S 

45,712 

4,417 

3.590 

,       5a.... 

22,753 

14,853 

37,606 

3.714 

2.858 

,       80 

16,710 

10,812 

27,528 

2,729 

2,081 

,      65 

12.690 

7,762 

20.452 

2,072 

1,494 

.       70 

7.030 

4,905 

11.935 

1.148 

944 

,      75 

5,048 

3,692 

8,740 

824 

710 

.       80 

1,903 

46* 

366 

,       85 

i;294 

877 

2.171 

211 

189 

,       90 

284 

69 

55 

,       95 

-      142 

79 

221 

23 

1.1 

,      100,.  .. 

21 

27 

48 

3 

12 
1,333 

7 
433 

19 
1.768 

2 

218 

AUage 

812,582 

619,872 

1,132,234 

100.000 

l*',000 

11  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  nutiiher 
ms  at  the  different  periods  of  age  from  infancy  to  old  age,  the 
Deption  being  the  period  between  20  and  25  years  of  age.  Tlie 
diow  a  steady  falling  off  at  each  period  from  the  top  to  the 
of  the  column ;  but  the  males  show  an  increase  in  the  two 
from  20  to  25  years  and  from  25  to  30  years— the  asps 
he  physical  energies  of  men  should  be  at  the  highest  point. 
ler,  the  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  people  of  this  colony 
■cb  rery  nearly  that  of  a  theoretically  perfect  community. 


csa 
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living  together  wei-e  dpcidedty  younR.     Two  ol  thr  b 
iif  IC  :  six  were  only  17  years  of  i»bp  :    thlrtim  « 
twenty-one  were  19  years  ot  ane ;  tinil  fifty -ninti  w 
On  the  other  hand,  four  uf  tite  wives  were  }^h  itM 
one  year  older  ;  fortyneven  were  1 7  vfam  of  atgt ;  i 
were  but  18  years  old.     TheaftPNof  the  married  ci 
are  given  below  : — 


3.M0     m 

I.OOCH  «,wi 
Wfi    l,«M 


X7V  3,viwin,na  > 


li,!SWlS 


While  the  majority  of  mnrriages  had  «Tid«iUy  be**  b 
]i^i'scitis  of  fiuitable  ages,  in  »)nie  cases  thore  «na  a  j 
between  the  a.gea  of  the  cuiiti'actin}^  parties,  and  tht-  S^r 
nut  a  few  very  youthful  anions.  In  the  table  given  »1!  i 
under  20  years  of  age  have  Ijeen  clashed  in  one  group ;  1« 
show  that  a  child  of  14  years  wusnmnied  to  a  man  over" 
t«-«  girla  of  15,  t«  men  over  30  years  of  age  :  and  two  pA 
nver -to  years  <if  age.  In  three  cases,  wheri'  the  wife  w« 
still  greater  disparities  weiv  observable,  in  two  of  i)ir  ow 
being  over  SO  years,  and  in  tiie  thirrl  case  otct  70  y«u» 
it  was  also  disclosed  that  three  girla  of  1  i)  were  nnuried  t 
years  of  age,  a  woman  under  ,30  to  a  man  over  80.  and  ■ 
40  to  a  man  over  85  yenra  old.  On  the  other  hand,  in  M 
wife  was  a  great  deal  olrler  thnn  the  husband.  ¥<M 
women  over  75  years  of  age  were  mated  with  mm  nmler 
over  70  was  married  to  a  man  under  40  ;  and  anottier,  vn 
not  yet  30  years  of  age.  Three  liUKband^  wera  f>K  do* 
years  of  age,  and  thei"e  were  five  wites  o\-er  95  jma 
youngest  husbands  were  three  of  17  years,  <meb  of  wbop 
toa  ^rl  slightly  older tlian  himself  :  in  fact,  the  nnitMlu 
couples  only  amoiint«d  to  10t<.  The  younj^eat  wifr  wul 
v;ere  twelve  wives  of  15  yejirs  of  age  :  and  tunety-twocf  I 

Tlie  average  age  of  husbands  was  41-43  yc^n,  lad 
36-9G  yeara,  allowing  a  difference  of  four  years  uid  »  Ml 
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s.  Tbe  ttvenge  ag«  of  wiJiiWH  was  flo  yflars.  Tliem  wcif  S 
under  20  yean  of  hj{<^  ;  4,09 1  between  20  and  40  yeiirs  uf  a^'*  i 
letween  40  and  60  years  of  age  :  10,227  o\'ei-  GO  years  of  ii<je  ; 
vhose  ages  were  not  ntnted. 

Birthplaces  of  Marrird  Pkoplk. 

)  lt!l93  and  1S94  editions  <if  this  book  tlie  nationuliticR  of  tlie 
married  coupleH  who  dwelt  together  on  t)ie  niglit  of  tlie  Cennns 
are  given.  It  ix  ttierf  Kliown  that  51,492  liusbauds  were  New 
l^elflhnien,  of  whom  41,4U;i  hi«l  married  natives  of  the  uolimy  ; 
Sngliah  or  Welah  women;  2,146.  Irish  women;  nnd  l,G<je, 
of  the  nuiglibourinR  colonv  of  Victoria.  The  wives  Ixn'n  in 
>uth  Wales  numbered  69,707.  In  addition  to  the  41,40:1  wli.i 
Tried  nativea  of  the  olony,  13,670  liad  married  Englishmen  or 
len  ;  4,644,  Irishmen  ;  2,784,  Scotsmen  ;  and  2,J34,  natives  of 
.  In  New  South  "Wivles  there  were  5,134  huaband.s  and  6,fi:U 
ho  claimed  Victoria  as  their  birthplace,  but  in  only  1,G23  casiK 
h  husband  and  wife  hail  from  that  colony.  The  number  of 
trn  in  the  other  AustralaHiiin  provinces  wan  in  every  ease  greatt-r 
e  number  of  husbandn.  This  was  especially  the  case  witli 
uid,  the  northern  colony  furnishing  l,15r>  wives  imil  <itily 
bands.  In  only  60  cases,  however,  did  both  huslxiiid  and  wifv 
o  Queensland. 


RBLinioNa  OF  ^Iarried  People. 

allowing  table  aliows  th<:  i-oUgious  profeshion.i  of  the  Hl.G-'ifi 
ooapleewho  were  living  together  when  the  Census  was  taken  : — 
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however,  it  confirmH  the  popular  opinion  that  the  length  of  life 
enjoyment  of  which  a  married  person  may  look  forward  is  grpate 
that  of  the  unmarried,  both  female  and  male,  at  the  same  age. 


Fecundity  of  Marriages. 

The  death  I'ecords  of  New  South  Waleti  show  tlie  issue,  bodi 
and  dead,  of  the  deceased.  Durin^r  the  five  years  1893-7  ther 
14,816  married  males  and  13,460  married  females.  Tlie  ch 
of  these  14,816  men  numbered  78,043,  giving  an  average  of  .') 
eacli  married  man  ;  and  the  registrations  of  death  showed  that  of 
children  30,370  males  and  28,963  females  were  alive,  and  10,054 
and  8,656  females  were  dead.  The  total  issue  of  the  13,460  m 
women  numbered  69,155  childi-en,  or  an  average  of  5*14  to  each  wi 
and  of  this  number,  25,726  male  and  24,860  female  children  were 
and  9,776  male  and  8,793  female  children  were  dead.  An  anali 
the  figures  shows  that  at  each  age  at  marriage  tlie  average  nuni 
children  resulting  from  the  uiiioiis  was  as  set  down  below, 
necessary  to  state  that  in  cases  where  the  dece&sed  was  married 
than  once,  the  age  at  the  first  marriage  only  is  noted  in  the  table, 
the  total  family,  whether  the  fruit  of  (me  or  of  more  than  one  mai 
is  included.  The  records  only  rev(»al  five  children  as  the  i.S8ue  of  ^ 
who  married  after  reaching  the  age  of  45  :  — 


i  I 

Average  number  of  i 
Children 
V.'oat     ,resultinKfminnuir-'      .      ^^^ 


Maniajre. 


na;;i;  of 


Malo(<.      FeiiialeK. 


Murriajfi-. 


Avcroffe  nnmlieruf! 

Children 
rv"«nltin}f  from  mar- 

riajfi'  t»f 


A'^i*  at 
Marria'.'L'. 


Males.      Female^. 


Averiire  n\ 
t-faiU 


M»k«. 


ears. 

years. 

Years. 

Years. 

'  years. 

Years. 

vtiai*8. 

Year*. 

\'A 

... 

'8-50    ' 

32 

4-77 

2  "72 

51 

*  1  -.52 

14 

»  • 

5:w   . 

33 

5- 19 
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52 

2'21 

15 

a    ■    • 

7-58 

34 

4(>8 

2-37 

.53 

I  26 

1(> 

5  64 

7-23 

35 

4t>.3 

210 

54 

0i»5 

17 

5-42 

7-O.S 

36 

4-88 

1-79 

55 

1  76 

IS 

6;w 

li(>l    , 

37 

4-72 

1  -.58 

.56 

1»» 

1!) 

7-28 

111)1     1 

38 

4-7(i 

101 

.58 

033 

*H) 

G-5() 

(ill 

3» 

41(J 

1-20 

59 
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'JI 

7-.S.S 
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4-38 
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2 '21 
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0-87 
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OiM) 
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24 
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5  07 

43 
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o-JO 
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44 

3  45 

0-27 
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4  30 

45 
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.  O'os 
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5-7S 
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iting  iiiiniHttT  iluly  rc'gisten'cl  fnr  that  puqwse  ;  but  it  is  provided 
ill  i-a*«*«  whero  the  contracting  pai'ties  conHcicntionsly  ol)je(.*t  to  ii 
ous  ifToniony,  or  whfn*  the*  s**rvice«  of  a  niinisttT  jin*  not  available, 
may  sigii  a  doolarntion  to  that  efFitct,  and  be  niarri(>d  by  a  I  )i strict 
itnir.  The  Act  further  pi-ovides  for  the  signing  of  a  dtrchiration 
•th  ]iartit*8  to  the  effect  that  tliey  Ixilievc  tliere  is  no  impediment  in 
ay  of  or  hiwful  objection  to  their  marriage  on  account  of  relation- 
former  man-iage,  want  of  consent  in  casi*  of  minors,  oi'  on  other 
ids.  The  written  consent  of  the  father  nuist  1h»  producu'd  l)y  a  minoi'. 
•uhi  the  father  not  reside  in  New  South  Wales,  of  the  nu)tlier  ur 
i.-iii.  and  in  the  absence  of  these,  of  a  nuigistrate  sjireialiy  appointed 
;ive  consent  to  the  marriage  of  minors."*  The  marriatre  ci'n'niony  is 
r«drbrat4*d  in  the  pn'sencc  of  two  witnesst-s.  Penalties  for  wilfully 
i'u\*i  niin(»rs,  or  for  aiding  and  abetting  in  doing  S(»,  are  iiM])ose(l, 
tax i mum  U-ing  a  iine  of  .£"»00,  or  im[a-isonnieut  for  fivc^  years. 
sry  ill  connecTtion  with  fonns  of  consent,  etc.,  is  punishable  witii 
•«?ars"  hani  labour  or  iiar«l  lalH)ur  on  the  iH)ads. 
t  \U  Vie.  No.  .'54,  "An  Act  for  Uegisterini;  l»irth.s  Deaths,  and 
iagos, '  pnividej*  for  the  n-iristration  of  otficiating  ministers,  and  for 
i-iinsuiission  by  them  to  the  District  Itejjistrars  of  copies  of  certiH- 
I>istriet  Uegistrars  are  to  forward  tlies<»  i-opies  tt)  the  (/Jenerai 
♦trv  OtKce,  where  thev  are  indexe<l  for  futun*  reference.  Act  4 'J 
No.  .">,  the  "'Clergy  Returns  Transfer  Act,"  pro\  idi-d  for  the  handing 
ta*  the  <Jenend  Registry  Office  of  r<-gist(M-.s  pn'viously  kept  by 
in  of  the  clerg}'.  Act  ."»."»  Vic.  No.  .Tk  the  "Marriages  N^didation 
Marriagt^  Ijiw  AmeTidment  Act,"  validatefl  mairiaijes.  celebivited 
tlie  passing  of  Act  U)  Vie.  No.  .*>(!,  in  which  the.  re<pnred  declaraticni 
lot  1>een  .<<igTi(Nl,  and  prr)vid<nl  that  the  declanition  s)ir)uld  from  that 
tie  **ndor8ed  on  th**  back  of  tJn'  marriage  <M'rtifieat»*,  omission  to  do 
inif  made  punisliabje  as  a  mis<lenu^inour. 


M.vitni  Miv.n. 

;»  to  the  vear  ISUI  the  inercjuse  in  the  nundier  of  marriajre?* 
imted  in  New  South  Wah«s  was  ii'markablv  sti»adv,  \rvv  tew  eht'cks 
rexperienceil :  in(hM»d,  durinir  the  eh'ven  yj'ars  extending  from  lJ^7") 
*86  the  projjivss  was  uninterrupt-ed.  Dut  in  \>^\^'2,  desjiite  the 
til  of  |iopulation,  theiv  was  a  heavy  fall  in  the  number,  iuid  this 
De  continue*!  until  181)5,  when  the  liguivs  a«rain  took  an  u]»ward 
•ment,  eviclencing  the  existence  of  a  feeliuLT  in  the  eonimunity  that 
'IouHh  of  <le}i|iwsion  were  gr.idually  liftini^  from  the  colony.  An 
rination  of  the  annual  marriage  ratios  gi\('n  below  will  show  that  a 
imI  tendency  tc»  a  fall  was  exhibiteil  betw«*en  IJ^S.I  and  ls!M,  the 
declining  from  S'M.*?  to  (r20  per  1.000  of  the  populatinn  dnrinj  the 
fi  vwiw.  In  1S95,  however,  as  a li-eailv  nMnarkeil,  an  iniiu'oxerne'ii 
place,  and  in  1>*97  the  marriaire  rate  of  tlie  colony  wa--  i  he  highest 
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KtatiHtioB  which  throw  any  light  on  tliiK  ]ioint  are  much  to  be  doi 
As  far  an  New  South  WaleB  in  concf*rued,  thi*  infomiatioQ  at  pra 
available  covers  only  the  perio<l  of  a  few  years  ;  nevertiideM  the  fip 
lK>s8es8  very  great  interest.  Dealing  only  with  iegitinuilie  nateUl^ 
number  of  births  within  the  period  1893-5  was  110,597  :  and  will 
adjustment  of  the  ages  of  the  parents  as  returned,  in  order  to  ooaHi 
tlie  i*ecogniHed  tendenc}-  oi  the  people  to  state  their  ages  at  the  am 
((uiiiquennial  ))eriod,  such  as  20,  2f'),  30,  35,  and  so  on,  it  would  iff 
that  th('  probability  of  a  birth  in  the  course  of  a  year  from  a  unioc 
w))ich  the  age  of  the  husband  is  Ijetween  25  and  60  and  the  hu*.*  *^i 
wife  Ijetween  20  and  40  is  as  follows  : — 


\KV  of 
lluialiaml. 


Ajn*  of  Wife. 


'*0  year*.         25  yearn.         :t^^  \e:ii>.         ;»:>  yenni. 

I 


4/it  \ts»l* 


t 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

l>er  cent. 

1 

per  cent. 

|)erctii 

'25  years  ... 

42-6 

39 -3 

;wo 

30-0 

25  S 

30  years  ... 

420 

:w-3 

34  0 

31-0 

25-0 

3r»  y«:ars   . . 

42-7 

36-7 

32  •« 

3<l-0 

OK-" 

40  years  . . . 

42-6 

:«-5 

:ni-2 

28-r> 

•24  1 

ir»  years  . . . 

40  0 

31  -3 

27  •» 

26  r. 

22  "2 

.'lO  years  ... 

34  T) 

1       27-3 

2.'>S 

24-2 

20  S 

.">')  yoars  .. 

26  \S 

251 

,       24  -0 

2:^-0 

lH-7 

<)«>  wiivs  ... 

24-3 

2.3-2 

!       22<; 

21  0 

!.-.:» 

'J'lu'  ii;;r  of  tilt'  witV  is  \>\  far  the  iiu»r»'  iin])Oi-t:Lnt  fai-tor  in  «i«'U'nm 
I  lit"  l)irth-nit<'.  A.s  tluit  inlvanct^s.  it  i.>i  simmi  tliat  thi^r<»  i^  a  >harpda 
in  thr*  prol>ability  of  diihl-liirth  at  viwh  f|uiii(iuennial  }H*rioti  of  ]i§9^ 
tniulency  l>iMn<;  tr^wards  a  heavier  full  at  CJich  succc^Ksivf  stage, 
the  otluT  hand,  witli  a  yoiiiij:  wifr  of  20  years  the  p*rcrntai  h 
nit«'  remains  alMmt  iho  .saint*  until  tli<t  husband  pasM^s  the  age  of 
and  ovfii  ill  cases  in  which  the*  woman  is  considt^rably  oldcTy 
probability  of  birth  at  any  Hxcd  jM'riod  of  life  only  Inxsoiimb  gn 
diminished  after  the  man  has  jiaHbed  the  fortieth  year.     Thus,  ■■ 
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mea  her  high  rate  to  the  comparatively  large  number   of 

celebrated  in  that  colony  during  the  five  years  from  1887 

From  1861  to   1886  the  rate  of  New  South  Wales  was 

y  higher  than  that  of  the  southern  colony.     During  the  next 

however,  Victoria  had  the  advantage,  only  to  lose  it  in  1892,  . 

h  year  New  South  Wales  has  again  had  the  higher  rate. 

I  ten  years  ended  1897  the  colonies  which  had  a  man-ia^e- 
the  Australasian  average  were : — 

Mtem  Anstrmlia  8*12  per  1,000  of  population. 

rtoria 6-99  „  „ 

eenaUnd   6*84  ,,  „ 

wSonth  Wales   679 

ch  had  a  lower  rate  were : — 

ith  Australia  6*32  ,,  „ 

wZeahuifl 6*25  ,,  „ 

miaoia 6-17  ,,  ,, 

arison  of  the  marriage-rates  of  various  countries  is  apt  to  l^e  inis- 
i  account  of  the  different  conditions  of  life  prevailing  therein. 
imparing  the  Australian  rate  with  the  rates  of  foreign  countries, 
le  borne  in  mind  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  superior  condition 
king  classes  and  the  preponderance  of  unmamed  adult  males 
•nies  favour  a  high  marriage-rate  ;  while,  on  the  other  liand, 
tory  habits  of  a  large  part  of  the  male  population  often 
certain  amount  of  extravagance  and  selfishness,  and  teml, 
to  a  diminution  of  the  lutc.  Below  will  l>e  found  the  avei-age 
ates  of  a  number  of  European  countries  for  the  twenty  years, 
knd  the  annual  rates  for  the  years  1891  to  1896.  The  figures, 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  of  England, 
in  Europe,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  the  course  of  th<» 
ate  has  been  directed  upwanl  during  the  last  three  or  four 


r. 


Aveimge  of 
SO  yean, 
1S71-0O. 


1892. 


1803. 


zdom... 
l  Wales 

7-2 
7-8 
70 
4-5 
7-6 
6-9 
6-6 
8-2 
9-6 
7-4 
8-2 
8-4 
7-6 
71 
7-7 
7-8 

7-3 

7-8 
7-0 
4-6 
6*8 
6-6 
5-8 
7-7 
8-6 
7-1 
8-0 
8-2 
7  1 
7-5 
7-4 
7-6 

pire  ... 

1 

(•■•••••• 

7-3    , 

7-7 

71     , 

4-7 

6-8 

6-4 

5-7    I 

7-8 

9-2    I 

7-4 

7-9    : 

81 

7-2  ' 

7-7  i 

7-5  i 

7-5  : 


1804. 


7-0 
7-4 
6-6 
4-7 
7-0 
6-4 
6-7 
7-9 
9-3 
7-4 
7-9 
8-1 
7-3 
7-6 
7-5 
7-5 


1805. 


180ft. 


71 

7-2 

7-5 

7%> 

6-7 

6-9 

4-7 

5  0 

6-9 

71 

6-4 

6-5 

6-7 

5-8 

7-9 

81 

9-3 

8-5 

7-4 

7-5 

7-9 

7-5 

8-1 

80 

7-2 

7-4 

7-5 

7-7 

7-5 

7-4 

7-5 

7-4 

7-9 
7-2 
Ti-O 
7-3 
6-7 

8  0 
SV 
7-S 
H-2 
S3 
7T> 
81 
7-6 
71 
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(fetail,     Tlie  ii[ij>ended  table,  thereJniv,  i.uly  d 
grounds,  chief  amimgsl    which    are  adalteiT',  i 
haliituBl  di-uukenness  :— 


Gnirted.  I     "'■■'™-   |   S| 

Adiillety  8SS  I             W       - 

,,        witli    habitual    itronken-  I 

iieis,  etc. 38  I               1        , 

Adultery,  with  craelty,  deierttan...  2118                 SI 

Riptiay.  with  adulteiy 31          ^ 

iDcettaone  adaltery S  I     ...„..,.     i    . 

Desertion 7IS                    1        . 

Cnidty    aO  ,             «     ■    - 

uiil  deaertioD IS                    1 

HnbiCual  tlruDkeimeH,  with  cruelty, 

.lewnioD ISM                  12 

Jiii|>riMiniiieDC  for  tliree  years 1"           

Fmiiient  conviction  for  Wims    :  I  ,     ' 

^'Qn'coneninmatioii  of  maniage {  S  I     .>,..._    I 

Lunacy  of  petitioner I  .«•.•..•  |     ,.„>.„;    I 

-Otiielty  ana  attempt  to  mnrder  by  I  I 

luiminiatcritig  poiaon    |  1          .....„_    | 

Total I.Sra  '             91 


C>f  the  1,993  divorce  ilccrem  granted  up  to  the  end 
groundetl  on  tlie  act  of  adultery,  2  on  in«e«tttcius  aid. 
adultery  with  bigamy,  the  resjxmdent  having  liralMo 
through  ft  form  of  majriAgr,  making  sltogtrther  k  toU 
and  if  to  this  number  Im  added  those  oasea  in  wbicb  n 
with  habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  or  (h^st-rtion,  of 
all  thrse  of  these  grounds,  nu  lehs  than  1,027  dwctna 
SI  ■.'i  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  l,a't3.  Dnwr 
<»uae  of  dissolution  of  marriage.  On  thin  groDtid  ■ 
71'i  docrecs,  or  35'8  per  cent,  of  the  tolnl,  wvw  g 
<letaila  disclose  the  facL  that  in  2TU  nth«r  ouea  in  « 
srant^d  the  petitioner  had  hpeii  deserted  by  the  reif 
'20  cases  of  divorce  was  a  decree  granted  beeatur  nf  i 
t)iet¥  wt're  .13.^  other  casea  in  which  cruelty  was  ^ 
druukciinesf  was  the  pnucipal  ground  on  which  the  p 
in  194  cases  :  but  in  only  3  casra  waa  this  a  >dnglB 
drunkenness  in  the  othi-r  191  cases  being  allied  with  c 
tad  neglccl  «f  domestic  duties' ;  while  in  34  lulditioi 
habitual  drunkeuncKs  was  set  forth  with  other  rnasoni 
petitioner  tn  a  dissolution  of  the  marringe  baad.  Alta| 
habitual  itrunkcm)e.-<s  eut«red  into  32S  cnan*  oat  tt 
divorce  was  granted,  or  115  per  cent. 
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,100  marriages  which  resulted  in  divorce  or  judicial  separation, 
were  nullified,  the  great  majority  were  celebrated  in  the 
an  colonies,  and  more  than  three-fourths  in  New  South 
ne.  The  actual  number  celebrated  in  this  colony  was  1,647, 
r  cent  of  the  total  number ;  and  in  all  Australasia,  1,901,  or 
?nt.  Of  the  other  199  mairiages,  167,  or  8*0  per  cent.,  took 
e  United  Kingdom,  namely,  140  in  England,  9  in  Wales,  9 
1,  and  9  in  Ireland.  The  countries  where  the  other  marriages 
rated  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


celebrated  in — 


Dlvoroetand 

Judicial 
Separations. 


Marriages  celebrated  in-- 


Wales 1,647 

108 

57 

ralia 22 

latralia    ] 

15 

d 51 

¥0 

9 

9 

9 

3 


HongkoDg 

India 

Cape  Colony 

Canada  

I>enmark 

Italy  ^ 

France  and  XcwCaleilonia 

Germany   

Rassia    

United  States 

Total    


Divorces  and 

Judicial 
SeiMirations. 

I 

8 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 
o 

6 
2,10() 


jh  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  recognise  divorce,  yc^t 
able  number  of  marriages  solenmised  accoixling  to  the  rites  of 
ch  have  l)een  dissolved  by  the  law.  Still,  tlie  figuivs  are  In* 
large  when  they  arc  viewed  in  connection  with  the  nuin})cr 
marriajves  which  liad  Ixvn  celebrated  bv  denominations  whose 
form  much  smaller  jiroportions  of  the  jMjpulation  of  the  colony. 
of  the  2,100  divorces,  judicial  separations,  and  })etitions  fru- 
marriage  granted  to  tlie  end  of  1897,  only  210  of  the  marriag<»s 
solemnised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  the  Church 
id  had  solemnised  846 ;    the  Pix^sbyterians,    345 :    and   the 

and  other  Methodist  Churches,  213.  The  Congregational 
ad  celebrated  158  of  the  marriages  :  the  Baptist,  36  :  the 
.7  ;  and  other  denominations,  30 ;  while  the  ceremony  in  211 

been  performed  at  a  Re;;istrar  s  office,  and  in  the  reniaini ug 
lie  Church  was  not  stated. 

2,084  couples  who  were  divorc(»d  or  judicially  s<»parated,  and 
iples  who«e  marriage  was  declarc»d  null,  196,  or  9*3  per  cent. 
•a\  of  2,100,  had  been  married  for  a  period  of  hiss  than  5 

less  than  715,  or  34*0  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nunibor,  had 
•ied  for  periods  ranging  ficmi  5  to  10  years :  597,  or  2S-4  j)er 
veea  10  and  15  years;  and  326,  or  15-5  per  cent.,  between 
years.  In  no  less  thsn  215  aises  the  duration  of  the  marriage 
ten  20  and  30  years;  while  in  51  cjises  the  peritnl  was  even 
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i\*furen  tlie  important  fact  is  establinhed  that  iu  1896  the  nt*' (4 
Houtli  Waleii;  which  wtis  28*35  for  that  year,  had  fallen  belov  i 
the  ]u;reAt  majority  of  Riiropean  countrieH.  The  infonnati€>ii  i 
tahle  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  EiiisJan 
figuri^s  covering  the  period  of  twenty-six  years  from  1^71  to  Ml«»i 


('(Mintn, 


1N71-00. 


IHUI. 


IhK. 


isoa. 


1M)I. 


l-'^fcV 


Unittiil  Kingaom  320'  :iU-4 

KiiKlaiul  ami  Wales  34  0  31*4 

Scotland ;13*6  31-2 

Irulaiid    '  24'9  23*4 

Fraiict-    ,  24»  22« 

Switzerlaiul    21) '4  28*2 

Italy    37-3  37  3 

<;crmany     38*1  37*0 

PruHAia    38*2  377 

Austna   3S«  370 

Hnn>(ary 44  0  42-3 

Holland  :ri-2  337 

Belgium 310  29*6 

r>emuark    31-7  31"0 

Nurwav  IW-'  30*0 

SwihUmi   2!»'»  '2S-^ 


29-5 
3U'.> 
30-8 
22-3 
•J2'l 

27  1) 
3li-3 

;«-7 

Wi-2 
3fi'2 
40  3 
32-0 

28  Jl 

20  0 
27  0 


29-9 
30*8 
31-0 
23-0 
22i> 
2S-4 
36-7 
36  8 
37-4 
37-9 
42r> 
338 
29-.") 
30-«i 
:il»-7 
27  4 


28-9 
29  0 
3<l-2 
•K-9 
22 '4 
27-9 
3.1-7 
35-9 
3fi."i 
3C-7 
41-3 

32-7 
29*0 
30-2 
'J»'H 
271 


29  :» 
3ir4 
30-4 
2S-2 
2111 
'2^i-0 

35-1 

3S-I 
41-5 
32-H 
2H-n 
30-2 

27 '."i 


In  New  South  Walos  thti  V»irt)iK  inci*eased  vear  1)V  vear  from  1" 
ISO.'i,  and,  alth(m«r)i  tlii-y  have  diminishtnl  siiict*  thai  tiiii«\  fhf 
(»xc»M'd  tlK)se  of  thr  otiirr  ;;n'al  folmiy.  Tlir  sujw'ii«»ritv  ii.  i' 
n'Sti'il  with  Victoria  until  th»-  vi-ar  \^7i*,  whi-u  tlu-  hirtli^  is. 
South  \Vah»s  rxcj'tMh'd  th<»s»»  of  Iht  i^outh^'in  iiriijJilNijr  ■■ 
Duriii''  «'afh  of  th»*  last  eii^htcrii  v»'ars  liu»  ex»'t\«%M  h!l^  Iwrit  inni'-t 
tlu' i^n-atot  hfiiii;  in  1<'^07,  \vh<*n  ii  n-ai-hi'd  ."i/.M."). 

In    no  year,   as   far   as  ohsprvati<»n  ext«'nds,   lia\»'  tin*  fi-inal*- 
»'xr»*#Mlr«I   in   iniiiih«'r  tlmsr  of  males.      Tht*  jnejionilfrann-  *\i  Mr 
nialr  childrm  in   \r\v  South  Wah-s  durin;:  a  nundft-r  of  \i':ir'.  h 
siM-n  fmni  th<'  tal»h'  ;'i\«'n  Wlnw.      Tip'  tiifun-s  an*  «*x<'liisivf  •«!  i-li 
>tilM"irn.  thr  births  of  whiidi  an-  not  n'l^nired  to  U*  5p»|L;i.st*Tfd 


\..iV 

M,»l.  -. 

r-i,i;.I.-^. 

T..t;il. 

Ycai. 

M:i|.-. 

K«-T.-  »!■•. 

IS71 

ICTJJJ 

i».si7 

•J0.U3 

1S«>3 

'Jo.s-^L* 

l'I..VJI> 

^ 

I  s:fi 

11,7',H 

11. .'►07 

•j::.iM»s 

1SH4 

l!>,W3 

I'^.S^.'.N 

4 

■ 

issi 

I4,S'M 

U.Mn> 

2s.«H>3 

IS!I.-. 

1!»,*»77 

I*».S97 

1 

• 

|S.S»» 

IS,7<K> 

17..'iS4 

:«i.iN4 

|S9ft 

i.\t;!n 

I7.*«l.» 

• 

is<n 

2r),:isii 

IH,072 

:{i».4.")S 

1  Sl»7 

iN.Iiy* 

IVi-'iS 

• 

IVJ'J 

'J0..V5J 

i«.».r.(M.i 

4u,(m 

TIm*  »'X('i*ss  of  ni.tii's  twfv  frnifdrs  !M»rn  ilnrini;  tli#'  past  twenty- 
years  has  ranijed  fmni  -O.**  prr  ifnt.  in  1^7.")  to  7(».''»  jht  iviiL  in 
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rerage  being  5*01  p«r  cent.    The  following  tal)le  shows  the  nuinl»<*r 
.Ihh  horn  to  every  100  females  : — 


Yvur. 

Malo8  bom  to  every, 

Year. 

1  MaliM  \n*rn  t<>  i-ven 

lOU  females. 

100  foiiialeii. 

1871 

ia>i8 

1893 

106-67 

1870 

102-47 

1894 

105  ^(i 

1881 

105-59 

1895 

;          I0.-)19 

l^i86 

106-35 

1896 

104 -9-2 

18fn 

106-89 

1897 

104(Mi 

1S02 

ia-)-24 

, 

niiniher  of  theories  have  been  advanced  as  at'tmuntin:^  for  thd 
tii*n  in  the  pn>fN)rti()n  of  male  to  fenwde  births,  but  us  none  timls 
yrr  in  the  vital  stiitistics  of  N(?w  South  Wah's,  ii  is  nctMMrss  to 
S8  thi»ni  heiv.  It  is  the  case  that  in  solium  years  tln^  illvjLritimati' 
s  in  the  colony  show  a  majority  of  fenmh^  childnMi,  and  (Inrini;  the 
wiMity -seven  years  the  proportion  of  male  to  100  female  ill«i:itiniat(* 
iS  Inw  ran«,'t-d  from  94-96  in  1S73  to  l-Jl-9()  in  1S7<).  Kxi-luilini,' 
illefS^tinuites,  the  variation  in  the  excess  of  males  ovt»r  fenmlcs 
ranifed  from  1-71  per  cent,  in  1S76  to  S-06  per  cent,  in  1SS9. 
rths  are  more  numerous  in  sprinfj  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
,  and  are  fewest  in  the  March  quarter.  This  is  found  to  W  tlie  case 
le  other  colonit^s  of  Austndasia  as  well  as  in  N<"w  South  Wales. 
XoUowiiifT  table  gives  the  number  of  births  in  each  ipiarter  of  th»' 

sini-e  187i> : — 


(^uurter  cmliiiu' 


*^U!irtiT  villi  iiii:^  - 


■'J         111  I......      »i)S«p-    31I)cccni-i  ^'^'**'-  :{]        .^.  ,„.         ::n  s<;]'-    :u  Dl.vim- 

Man-h.     *''''"'*^-     teniber.         Ut.  ilanh.     ■**•"""'     roii.bc-i.         brr. 


i  5.962  6,165  6,976  6.225  1888  9.058  9,(mI  10,lH-2  9.f):.4 

0  6,231  6,591  7,264  6,847  1S89  ,   9,1'25  9,-292  9.0;r>  9,--M:J 
l»  6,590  7,116  7.230  7,2-26  1800  9.154  9,(Mi7  10,497  !»,642 

1  6.976  6,983  '    7,514  7,520   .  1H!M  9,161  9,66-2  MVMr^  10,'2IN) 

2  7.185  ■    7,273  7,827  7,407  18in>  9,75:^  10,:«il  ■    9,(i55  1(),'272 

3  7,:*78  7,755  8,000  8,148  1893  9.610  10.1S7  10,57s  9,IKi7 

4  8.141  8,443  9,160  8,202  1894  9,619  9,981  9,551  9,S<H) 

5  S,178  8,508  9.656  8,701  1895  9,394  9,33t»  10,0?>0  9,9<;4 

6  8,451  8,976  9.592  9.265  ISlMi  9.*294  9,(»:n  9,15:{  9.0-J.s 
i:  9,075  9.183  9,890  9.088  1897  8,913  9,306  9,797  9,J:U 

•••iwirating  the  colony  into  the  metropolitan  and  country  district .s,  it 
I  be  seen  from  the  followin^^  table  that  durin<;  i-ecent  years  tin*  birth- 
^  per  thoiisand  has  been  higher  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the 
laimler  of  the  colony.  This  is  dm*  to  the  j»roporiioiuiti  ly  l.ir^rr 
JiW  of  females  in  the  metroixditan  population  as  coin]»:ned  w itli 
country  population,  amon<;  wliom  males  largely  preilominate.  Tin' 
Awt  rate  reached  for  the  whole  of  New  S<mth  Wales  duriiii:  the  la>t 
♦*ntvvi*ars  was  38*99  in  1879.      The  estimated  niaxinium  rate  tor  the 
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ineti-o|>oH6  waa  n^LcUi^d  in  ISSo,  when  tliv  birihsirEre  iVUfit 
of  till-  population.     In  the  country  (UutricU  tlie  i 
births  in  proportion  to  the  popuktion  occnrred  in  l8T>,il 
waa  38*92  per  thouaajid  :— 


Blrtlu 

pgrUioumdalUn 

Onto 

"~4 

y«r. 

MBlropJk 

Countrjr. 

,».o^ 

HiA 

1878 

.■«.,., 

38-66 

38-50 

1S8S 

41-92 

&«9 

187» 

30  18 

38-92 

38-99 

38-81     1 

39-21 

37-90 

40-23 

35-90 

37-20 

1S92 

M-TO 

»« '1 

1883 

408i 

35-82 

37  32 

18»3 

Stfl  J 

1884 

4470 

3C-75 

38-44 

1894 

st-cs 

ll«  ,'• 

45-46 

3u-18 

37-79 

I8BS 

1866 

37  tW 

1S97 

2901 

saU 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  not  shown  «sl 
year,  but  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  ha  will  be  soeD 

table,    In  the  whole  colony,  during  the  twenty  yem  

the  least  excess  was  14,565  in  1878,  luid  the  highest  lymU 
1892.      In  the  metropolis  the  least  excess  was  in  1^7)*,  ih,  XM 
the  highest  in  1S92,  when  the  number  reached  S,55S.    h  A 
districts  the  number  ranged  from  11,379  ia  1878  to  lT,OTIil 


k 


.«. 

JMnpoli.. 

aas. 

niBL 

H 

1878 

:i,1Sfl 

11.379 

14,5611 

t* 

1879 

3,947 

I47S« 

f 

I3,4i»7 

Mi 

12,8!I7 

«i  ■ 

4.608 

12,278 

16,886 

«» 

5.342 

13,690 

5,946 

13.780 

19.796 

*» 

)8SS 

5,773 

13.988 

19.761 

tt> 

1886 

6.860 

14.837 

3I,6»7 

*s 

1887 

7,874 

15.914 

!« 

l».Hfi8 

15,493 

tu 

16.804 

34.742 

S» 

7.688 

15.584 

23.17« 

1892 

8,558 

17.073 

25,631 

tu 

1893 

7,472 

16.iMN 

:!4.320 

MS 

1894 

7,406 

16.328 

1« 

16,584 

13,054 

1897 

6,789 

16,  IH 

ssioss 

Ifl 
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The  mean  annual  increase  to  the  population  by  reason  of  the  excess 
births  over  deaths  amounts  to  2*17  per  cent,  for  a  period  extending 
?r  twenty  years — that  is,  goin^  back  to  the  year  1878. 
N'otwithstanding  the  fact  that  t)ie  males  bom  are  more  numerous  than 
lales,  the  actual  increase  of  poi)u]ation  from  the  excess  of  births  o^'er 
kths  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  females.  The  male  population  largely 
:«eds  the  female,  and  there  is  a  correspondingly  larger  number  of 
ithjs  of  males.  There  is  also  a  greater  mortality  amongst  male  than 
ongst  female  children,  and  from  this  cause  alone  the  natural  excess 
male  births  is  almost  neutralised.  During  the  ten  years  which  closed 
ii  1897.  the  number  of  females  added  to  the  conmiunity  by  excess  of 
ths  exceeded  the  males  by  15,025,  or  1.3G1  per  cent. 


Ages  of  Parents. 

[faring  the  five  years  1893-97  the  a<];es  of  the  women  giving  birth 
childi-en  ranged  from  12  to  58  years.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
ijority  of  the  very  young  mothers  were  unmarried  ;  thus  of  2,258 
>thers  under  18  years  of  age,  1,238  were  unmarried.  The  total  iium])er' 
Dttarried  women  who  gave  birth  to  children  during  the  iivc  years 
tt  177,582,  the  ages  of  whom  were  iis  follow  :-  - 


1 
Akm  of  Harried  Mothers. 

Number  of 
Mothers. 

1 

4 

Ages  of  Married  Mothen*. 
35  years  and  under  40 

Number  of 
MothcrH. 

14 

years 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

28,640 

15 

>» 

i 
*  •  •  • 

34     * 

40 

»»        »» 

)* 

45 

10,552 

16 

*« 

...1 

194 

45 

years 

■  •  • 

570 

17 

>f 

•  •  • 

788    1 

46 

298 

18 

>> 

•  •  • 

1,835    ! 

1 

47 

160 

19 

>» 

■  •  • 

3,330    1 

48 

74 

201 

1 
»» 

1 

4,545 

49 

31 

21 

»» 

•  •  • 

6,510 

50 

6 

22 

99 

•               ••  • 

1 

•  • « ■ 

1 

8,059    1 

52 

... 

3 

23 

»» 

1 
•  •  • 

9,266 

53 

1 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30  ye 

99 
99 
93 

1 

.  *  • 

1 
1 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  • ' 

t  •  •  ■ 

9,865    ' 
10,074    : 
10,552 
10,203 

55  „ 

56  „ 

58     „ 
Not  stated 

•> 

1 

1 

14 

99 

•  •  •                         •  •  • 

•  •  •                         •  •  • 

ftnd  under  35 

1 
1 

10,435 
9,538 

41,997 

1 

Total 

•  •  > 

•  •  • 

177,582 

riTAL  UTATDfTlCa. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  two  cascw  tite  age  at  th«  mntbrr  i>  tutii  ^ 
yean  :  in  anouhi^r  oiise,  na  'tS  yntit ;  unA  Im  utill  uratbrr  cur. « 
As  th«'se  four  csaok  weri>  oiitiiile  the  ubuaI  expan«aca,  inqiiiha^ 
luado,  with  the  mnit  tLiit  the  accuracy  of  tJM  records  waa  oobA 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  first  two  atatra  tfas  agw  of  Ac  l| 
were  45  and  5o  yt-an< ;  in  the  aecond  coat.  &8  y«u» ;  iwd  in  ito ' 
case.  64  yean. 

The  aremge  uge  of  tlie  fathers  was  about  3'41  years  hi^luir  Ihn 
of  the  mothers.  During  the  five  years  1893-97,  the  agvs  of  tlir  U 
ranged  from  17  to  84  years,  us  shown  below  : — 


AjIHoiralwn. 

»,.» 

Ae»<tfnib«. 

0 
81 

817 

i.4ai 

2,681 
S.828 
S,119 
6,107 
7.208 
7.006 

11.(149 

9.824 
46.619 
3H,31.1     ' 
21.S4g 
I0,8fl0 
4.135 
l.M»    i 
4.1-1 
39 

69     ..      .„ 

72      

73     ..... 

74      

M    

25       

7.     

■n    

•f 

W  years  ami  under  SS 
V,      ,.            „         40 

80 

43      ..            „         W 

no      „            „         S5 

84      ..       ._ 

» :  :  z 

Mjt-n 

TotiJ     .     ..  . 
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Birthplaces  of  Parents. 

ulation  of  the  birthplaceH  of  tlie  355,164  parents  meiitione(.i 
lows  that  of  the  fathers,  95,133  were  bom  in  New  Soutlk 
11,668  in  Victoria;  1,783  in  Queensland;  3,011  in  South 
I ;  108  in  Western  Australia ;  1,536  in  Tasmania ;  and  1,619  in 
iland.  The  total  number  of  Australasian-born  fathers  was, 
,  115,458.  Of  Australasian- bom  mothers  there  were  141,332, 
7,845  natives  of  New  South  Wales ;  1 2,974  of  Victoria :  2,89:")  of 
nd;  4,393  of  South  Australia;  121  of  Westem  Australia;  1,449 
^nia  ;  and  1,655  of  New  Zealand.  In  79,953  cases  both  father 
ler  were  natives  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  in  1 04,01 1  cases  they 
ives  of  one  or  other  of  the  Australasian  colonies. 

were  53,607   fathers  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.  : — 
>m  in  England,  1,195  in  Wales,  8,009  in  Scotland,  and  1 1,987  in 

Mothers  l)om  in  the  Unitwl  Kingdom  numberorl  only  33,196, 
•5.117  English :  708  Welsh  ;  4,657  Scotch  ;  an<l  9,714  Irish.  Tn 
ises  lx>th  parents  wertj  l)om  in  the  Unitwl  Kingdom  ;  in  9,592 
h  were  English  ;  in  218  cases  both  Welsh  ;  in  2,293  cases  both 
and  in  4,821  ca.ses  both  Irish. 

■8  bom  in  other  British  colonies  and  p<iS8e8sions  numbered  959, 
)9  bom  in  Asiatic  possessions;  193  bom  in  various  African 
ns  ;  290  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland  ;  89  in  the  West  Indies, 
laowhere.  Of  539  mothers,  220  were  bom  in  Asiatic  posses 
J6  in  African  possessicms;  70  in  Canada;  20  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
elsewhere. 

n->iom  fathers  were  more  numerous.  Amongst  them  w(;re 
ermans,  361  Frenchmen,  450  Russians,  137  Austrians,  513 
,230  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  302  Italians,  474  iiativt;s  of  other 
n  countries,  308  Chinese,  58  natives  of  other  Asiatic  countries, 
<  of  African  countries,  687  natives  of  the  United  States,  03 
>i  other  American  countries,  and  27  Polynesians  ;  total,  6,956. 
i  foreign-born  mothers,  755  w«n'o  (ierman,   117   French,   145 

30  Austrian,  107  Danish,  70  Swedish  or  Ntuwegian,  200 
167  natives  of  other  European  countries,  97  natives  of  China, 
ler  Asiatic  countries,  4  of  African  countries,  283  of  the  Unit(Hl 
!3  of  other  American  countries,  and  26  of  Polynesia.  Tlicn^ 
ly  1,198  cases  in  which  lK)th  parents  wer(*  fdreign-bnrn. 
B8  the  fathers  enumerated  above,  there  view  r^f^i]  who  weie 
»a,  and  16  wht»8e  Vjirthjdaces  w^ere  not  stated.  Of  mothei-s  there 
5  bom  at  sea,  and  16  whose  birthplaces  were  not  stated. 

Birth  of  First  Child. 

)eriod  elapsing  from  the  date  of  marriage  to  ih<»  birth  of  tlit- 
ild  has  been  ascertained  only  for  the  hve  years  1893  to  1897. 
tal  number  of   first  births  occurring  during  that   period  was 
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34,191*    The  time  which  had  dflpaed  liiioe  the 
was  performed  is  iihowa  in  the  foUowing  tnhfe  ^- 


Ptriod. 


ol 

FlntBhtlML 


1  month  And  nnder 

2  months 
8 

4 
5 

6 

p* 
i 

S 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 


»» 
»f 
f» 
ff 
•f 
ft 
ff 
if 
ff 
ff 
ff 
ff 


1,081 


1,276 
1,867 
1,610 
1,688 
1,607 
1.660 
3,746 
8,W 
2,m 
1,918 
1,8M 
1,106 
926 


10 

17       „ 

IS       » 

19  M 

20       ff 

n     .. 

ft 

ft       ••• 

S  ysMS 

8    „      

4    

I    

V    „     

7    

8    


9 

11  » 


480 
408 
861 


2,112 
788 


U 


17  .. 

18  . 


ff  


It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  34,191  first  births  14,70S»  or  430  pw < 
occurred  before  ten  months  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  maniagsi 
10,958,  or  32-0  per  oent,  within  nine  months  after  marriage. 

Excluding  births  occurring  within  nine  months  of  manii^ 
average  period  elapsing  from  the  date  of  manriage  to  the  birth  d 
first  child  in  fruitful  unions  in  1*628  years  (1  year  71  mooths)i 
will  })e  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  average  perioa  of  fruitful 
of  women  married  at  various  a^es  rises  gradually  as  the  age  incresae 


A{rc  of  Mothvr><. 

• 

Number  of 
Mothers. 

Average  Period 

•\mtmng  ttcm 

Marrtaxe  to  Fint 

Conftnement. 

Under  20  vears  

2,132 

10,034 

7.113 

2,427 

753 

159 

years. 
1*253 

20  an<l  under  25 

1-375 

25         „         30 •. 

30         ..         35 

35         ».         40 

40         „         45 

1-609 
2-293 
2-M5 
5-733 

(>i  the  wives  who  «»av(»  l)irth  ta  children  during  the  five  f 
ended  1.S97,  tlie  date  of  marriage  was  ^iven  in  177,573  cases,  andf 
the  particulars  thus  jijleaned  it  would  appear  that  out  of  every  lOft' 
children,  9,497  will  be  lx)rn  within  a  year  of  their  parents'  msifls 
31,063  in  one  and  less  than  five  years  ;  26,816  in  five  and  less  thss 
years;  18,315  in  ten  and  less  than  fifteen  years  ;  9,822  in  fiftoOli 
less  than  twenty  years  ;  3,S'26  in  twenty  and  less  than  tw 
years  ;  636  in  twenty-five  and  less  than  thirty  years  ;  and  SSil 
years  or  more. 
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Illegitimacy. 

tement  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  New  South 
given  below.  Taking  the  whole  period  over  which  the  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  has  increased  throughout 
ly,  notably  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  : — 


Nnniber  of  Illegitliiiate  Births. 

Percentage  of  Total  Births. 

Metropolif. 

Country 
Districts. 

New 
South  Wales. 

Metropolis. 

Country 
Districts. 

New- 
South  Wales. 

425 

596 

1,021 

5-94 

3-28 

4-03 

506 

709 

1,215 

6*44 

3-72 

4-51 

561 

665 

1,226 

6-71 

3-36 

4-35 

592 

671 

1,263 

6*64 

3-34 

4-36 

601 

660 

1,261 

6-24 

3-28 

4-24 

676 

642 

1,318 

6-59 

305 

4-21 

786 

709 

1,496 

6-62 

3-21 

4-40 

845 

767 

1,612 

6-89 

3-37 

4-60 

905 

782 

1,687 

6-89 

3-38 

4-65 

873 

838 

1.711 

6-50 

3-52 

4-59 

1,049 

909 

1,958 

7-65 

3-66 

5-08 

.  1,066 

921 

1,987 

7-99 

3-84 

5-3:< 

1,056 

995 

2,051 

7-81 

3-91 

5-26 

1,149 

966 

2,115 

8-20 

3-80 

5-36 

1,242 

1,047 

2.289 

8-83 

4-02 

5-71 

1.257 

1,253 

2,.510 

9*01 

4-75 

6-22 

1,204 

1,233 

2,437 

913 

4-79 

6-26 

1,219 

1,305 

2,524 

9-55 

502 

6-51 

1.189 

1,256 

2,445 

9-66 

519 

6-70 

1.176 

1,276 

2,452 

9-79 

506 

6-58 

ng  the  years  since  1871  into  quinquennial  periods,  the  average 
Ultimate  births  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  births, 
ppended : — 


Qnfnquennial  Period. 

Metropolis, 
per  cent. 

Remainder 

of 
Colony. 

New  South 
Wales. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1871-75 

511 

3-72 

4-09 

187^-80 

6-21 

3-44 

4-22 

1881-85 

6-60 

3-25 

4-36 

188^90 

7-37 

3-67 

4-90 

180l>95 

8-93 

4-38 

6-01 

1896-97 

9-72 

5  12 

6-64 

ly  the  smaller  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  noticeable  in 
.^  districts  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  women  who 
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have  fallen  oomn  to  8yilu«y  to  tiide  tlieirsliainc  Tbn  iMv  (imiM 
Bhowing  thf^  nuitilior  of  ncconcIiDineuts  M,  titv  Biuinvnlnot  Aj^h 
oertoinly  gives  colom-  to  this  Roppositinn,  for  nut  of  thf  lwy^  nod 
of  onmftmDd  wcmLen  vrhom  coirtinKii»>iLta  took  pl>rt>  in  tiuit  iMliM 
it  in  onlv  reaflonablci  to  Hiip{iDee  tliat  thfi  contitry  coUributed  ■  owS 
ftble  qaot«  : — 


c 

'■ 

i 

Touil. 

FnHlts. 

FMoala. 

TOML 

f-nnBlM 

% 

I8U5 

129 

SO 

im 

SS7 

46 

isee 

ISO 

51 

78 

1883 

33 

ise: 

:2i 

44 

77 

1884 

SOS 

84 

IHW 

loa 

46 

m 

188S 

51 

l»fi!l 

112 

40 

72 

ISM 

1      300 

71 

1S71I 

w 

20 

08 

1887 

7C 

J871 

117 

94 

03 

70 

1872 

IDS 

ec 

issa 

SfiS 

187;) 

107 

27 

80 

1890 

206 

36 

J871 

12fi 

36 

BO 

1891 

3« 

01 

1875 

it8 

av 

S3 

18M 

339 

54 

1871i 

Iflll 

Xt 

lis 

1893 

338 

«4 

■ 

1877 

1«B 

41 

128 

1894 

3B3 

M 

I87H 

IWI 

38 

122 

tSilS 

38ft 

W 

1S7» 

203 

46 

1S8 

I8SW 

354 

1H8» 

2S3 

St 

30Z 

as 

1881 

225 

SO 

175 

The  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  New  South  Walee  is  higher  th&n  in 
of  the  other  AustraUBuui  colonien,  higher  thut  the  general  n.ie  td 
United  Kingdom,  higher  than  in  England,  Walea,  amd  Ireland, 
lower  tlinn  in  Scotland  and  in  most  of  the  contingntal  oonntn 
Europe.  Moreover,  illegitimacy  in  I?ew  Sonth  Wales  ia  tncicH 
while  in  the  United  Kin^om  it  is  decreasing.  The  fallowing  Up 
showing  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  per  100  birthe  in  the  Aaatiak 
colonies  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  baaafl  am  a  peanod  of 


OouBlr,. 

CoonBT- 

6-45 
5-47 
513 
5-92 
4-92  - 

.^  i 

tU  M 

EDglaadandWalM. 

i^m 

WtBtont  Aortrmlia   ... 

SeoOMod 
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number  of  children  bom  in  Australasia  daring  the  tive 
897,  5*54  per  cent,  were  illegitimate,  as  compared  with 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  five  years  1892-96. 
comparison  to  be  made  with  the  chief  countries  of  Con  ti- 
the following  table  has  been  compiled.  The  rates  are 
five  years  1890-94.  In  a  majority  of  the  countries 
^timacy  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  : — 


ontij. 


Utofcitimate 

bhrthi 
per  cent. 


Countn'. 


lUefTitiinatc 

births 

per  cent. 


France  

Belffium 
Ne&erlands 

Sweden 

Norway 

Italy 


8-e5 
8-81 
3*16 
10-35 
7-09 
7-01 


the  illegitimate  births  in  New  South  Wales  with  the 
Dales  between  the  ages  of  17  and  45,  it  will  be  found 
iber  2,230  per  100,000,  the  proportion  at  different  a^e- 
18  follows : — 


Agt9. 


\n    , 

I       •••• ' 

9       • 

un  and  nnder  25 

30 

35 

40 

45 


Mothers  of  Illegitimates 

per  IOOjOOO 

Unmarried  Wonien. 


1,234 
1,778 
2.191 
2.547 
2,574 
2.699 
2,600 
856 


of  which  the  foregoing  figures  represent  the  av(>rage 
^  five  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  experience* 
[lat  for  all  ages  from  20  to  45,  2*75  per  cent,  of  unmarried 
iirth  to  children. 

hs  of  ill^timate  children  in  1893-97  be  compared  with 

iber  of  confinements,  it  will  be  found  that  for  all  ages  the 

illegitimates  is  6*47  per  cent.     Excluding  ages  under  15, 


dya 


Fiiracr 


during' the  Ave 
totMl  oonflnenimte 


•efbtttiiPi: — 


25 


9S 
40 


t» 

>t 
ft 


15  and  under  20  ymn 
90         ..         25     „ 

I* 


ao 

35 
40 
45 


u-io 


I'M 


Althoo^  there  are  inntenntw  in  vhioh  a  iromHi  hen  a  null 
family  o£iII^1amatechildnD«.Ul4gituiiatBhiitbiai«,  for  the  mart 
firat  births.  If,  then,  the  iU^gilunate  hitthsi  the  hiitfaa  el  dd 
probably  oonoeived  before  the  inam'ege  of  tbeip  pareate — dwfe^ie  li 
births  which  have  taken  plaoe-  infthin  mne  mootlis  of  dmrm^ 
ordinary  firat  Inrthfl,  an  set  down  aide  by  aide  in  vanoim  grompe  ai 
ing  to  the  ages  of  the  mothers,  some  very  striking  resalta  aroobtaa 
results  which  afford  matter  fat  vetj  bsboiis  leAeotaan.  The  ligm 
given  in  the  following  tables  and  cover  a  period  of^^five  y«ai»: — 


I    ' 


WttMB9 


OiwIlHaDd 


Ai;v  Croup. 

INnnber. 

Percent, 
of  Ffrrt 

■■^ 

vwtm^v* 

.,  _.  — 

1 

1 

Birthii. 

Number. 

Per  cent, 
of  Firat 

Number. 

IVf 

of 

; 

Blrtbii. 

a 

15  and 

uii'lcr  20  y 

ears... 

...    3,327 

40-29 

2,798 

38-80 

2.  IS 

a 

20 

2.') 

...    4,77i> 

22-63 

5,091 

28-97 

10.034 

B 

25 

:^o 

...    2.187 

19-87 

1.782 

16-15 

7,118 

« 

SO 

3r> 

.      1,061 

26-81 

470 

11-87 

2,4«r 

61 

3r» 

40 

(509 

41-97 

172 

10*79 

758 

4; 

40 

4o 

194 

49-87 

ne 

O'Se 

150 

« 

For  all  ugos  fn»ra  15  to  45  velars  the  number  of  illegitimate  b 
forms  26*25  {>er  cent,  of  tlie  Hrst  births,  reckoning  the  illegitiiiiri 
finit  births  :  the  luiinber  of  childrrm  bom  within  nine  months  of  mM 
«qualK  23*63  \yer  cent.  ;  while  the  number  of  children  bom  ninofll 
and  up  wants  from  date  of  marriage  equals  50*12  per  cent.,  tf^ 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total.  Thefie  figures  throw  a 
light  on  the  morals  of  tlie  community.  It  unfortunately 
a  comiwrison  cannot  lie  made  with  previous  yeam,  and  ib 
fore  be  statcnl  whether  the  moral  condition  is  in  any 
worse  than  formerly. 
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i»  already  been  stilted  that  Hoine  of  the  mothers  of  illogitiinate 
n  are  very  young.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
E^  the  ages  of  the  females  who  gave  birth  to  illegitimate  childivu 
the  live  years  189»-  97  :^ 


^rothcn. 
( 

Number 

of 
Mot^enc 

1      ■ 

7    ■ 
47 
130 

;m2 

710 
1,(XK> 
1,145 
1.151 
1,114 

97« 

S51 

(>K1 

556 

AiCBt  of  Mother*. 
26  vears   

Numlier 

of 
Mothers. 

495     < 

413 

381 

292 

306 

la^i    1 

203 

180 

187 

179 

140 

129 

109 

106 

Ajfcs  of  Mothers!. 

1 
1 

40  years    

1  41      ,,       

42  „ 

43  ,,       

Xunihtr 
Mothers. 

04 

27    „       

Mi 

28     

•       54 

***'     i»       

29     „       

:»    , 

*rl                  y  y                     mm       •••••• 

32     „       

34 

44      „       

'  45 

'4(i     , 

47  ,,       

48  „       

s 

33     

1 

34     ..       

•> 

35     ,,       

50     , 

4 

3(i     , 

37     ,,       

1  ."15      . ,       

1 

Not  state<l  

Totol  

! 

:u> 

38      

"^       J  *       *  * * 

39     ,.       

l2,2S*i 

biKhplai^eK  of  the  niothors  of  illegitimate  children  wt^rt*  us 
:_jrew  South  Wales,  9,113;  Victoria,  793;  Quei'uslaiid,  3(0: 
Austndio,  218;  Western  AustnUia,  0;  Tasmania,  100;  N(*\v 
d,  183;  England,  820  ;  Wales,  35;  Scotland,  Vu)  :  In^laml, 
>ther  British  possessioits,  20  ;  Germany,  45  ;  I^niti^d  States,  1  '.\  : 
roreign  countries,  38 ;  at  sea,  13  ;  not  stutod,  37. 
1,801  infants  who  dienl  in  the  colony  during  the  year  1SJ)7  before 
•d  attained  the  age  of  12  mouths,  3,10«3  were  legitimate,  and 
legitimate ;  ami  of  4,940  (;hildi'en  who  died  bofon*  they  had 
d  the  age  of  o  yearn,  4,224  were  legitimate,  find  710  illegitiinat**, 
thia  it  would  appear  that  while  the  d(»ith-rate  of  all  children 

1  year  of  age  was  103*08  per  thousand,  and  of  all  child  re  11 
5  y«ar3  of  age,  25*87  per  thousand,  the  death-rate  of  legitimate 
en  of  less  than  12  months  was  91-88  per  thousan<l,  and  of  le«^'i- 
»  children  under  5  years  of  age,  23  34  per  thousand  :  and  the 
rate  of  Ulegitimates  under  12  months  of  age  was  200-51  jkm- 
md,  and  under  5  years  of  age,  58'51  per  thousand.  These 
»  diacloae  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  of  illegitimates  un<ler  1 
vai  183*53  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  legitimates,  and  that  1  he 
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death-rate  of  lU^tiiiiateB  under  5  yean  wm  ISO'58  per 
than  that  of  legitunatee.  Inotherwmdi»tfaeprobaliili^d!al|p 
diild  in  New  Sonth  Wales  reaohuig  the  age  of  6  jean  k  am 
and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  ^  an  ill^gitiaHito  clifld. 


TwDm  Am>  TBiPi.Kn. 

During  the  year  1897  there  was  one  08M  d  triplet^ 
3  males.    Twins  numbered  417  caaes,  oomprinng  41S  naki  si 
females — in  all,  833  children,  one  in&nt  having  been  ■till4ion. 
was  also  one  quartette,  consisting  of  3  male  ohikben  bom  aUve 
stiU-bom.    The  number  of  children  Ixxm  as  quadnq»let%  trqile 
twins  formed  2*24  per  cent  of  the  total  births. 


Tr^pMi. 

IWlML 

DMriot 

1 

No.  of 

M. 

P. 

ToteL 

IfalOf 

M. 

F. 

Bjrdnoy ......  ...r. 

1 

•  • 

•  •• 

3 

■  •  • 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

3 

•  •• 

dft 

107 
286 

28 
106 
281 

20 
108 
990 

Siibar(«..  .! 

Conntry 

Total 

1 

1 

3 

•  •tt 

3 

417 

416 

418 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  twins  and  triplets  b 
New  South  Wales  during  the  last  ten  years,  excluding  those  still-bo 


I 

Triplets. 

Tvioa. 

Year.                             , 

No.  of   1      „ 
cmiies. 

i                1 

F. 

Total 

livinir  at 

BirttL 

No.  of 

M. 

F.        1 

1 

1 

1888  1 

1889  1 
1800           ,          1 

1891  !    

1892  6 

1893  !          5 

1894  3 

1895  6 

1896  '          2 

1897  1 

1  2 
9.  .          1 

3      

8  i    '  "ib 

8  '         7 

4  4 
12            6 

2  :          4 

3  ;  

1 
3  ,      .163 

3  <      329 

3        398 

!      383 

18  ;      328 

15        408 

8  !      365 

18        396 

6        335 

3        417 

371         355 
358        298 
405        301 
388        397 

332        323 
400        414 
362        367 
396        306 
335        334 
415        418 

Ten  years....        26 

43 '      34 

1 

77 

1 

3,732 

3,762     8,682 

1 

t 

There  were  also  quartettes  in  1888,  1893,  1895,  and  1897. 
As  sliown  in  the  fore^ing  table,  thci-e  were  3,732  ciaSB  4I  i 
26  cases  of  triplets,  and  1  quartettes  during  the  ten  yean 
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e  total  number  of  confinements  recorded  during  this  periocl  was  382,3^  •"*• 
followsi,  therefore,  that  one  motlier  in  every  102  gave  birth  to  twins: 
3  ttiother  in  every  14,704  was  delivered  of  three  children,  and  one  in 
^ry  95,579  of  four  children  at  a  birth. 

rhe  ages  of  the  mothers  of  all  twins  born  during  1893-97  were  as 
low: — 


Atcra  of  Molbeni. 


'  Number  of  i 
ConflnemeiiU 


AsfGs  of  Mothers. 


.  Xuiiil)cr  of 
ConfliiementM. 


13  years 
16 


»» 


17 

IK 

1» 

20 

21 

00 

23 

24 

25 

26 

I 

^ 
i 

H 

18 

31 

41 

43 

70 

70 

83 

92 


27  years    

28  , 

29  „       

30  years  and  under  3o 


3r> 

40 
45 

49 


»» 


40 
45, 


Total 


109 

118 

555 

443 

131 

4 

4 

1 

1,921 


The  ages  of   87   unmarried  mothers  who  gave  birth  to  twins  are 
daded  in  the  above  table. 

The  ages  of  the  fathers,  excluding  the  87  cases  in  which  the  cliildrcn 
Pre  illegitimate,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Ages  of  Fkthers. 


21  years  

22 

2S  , 

24  

25  

26  

27  , 

28  1 

29  , 

30  years  and  under  35 
** .  ,,     ,,    40 


Ciasesof 
Twins. 


10 
12 
2G 
36 
40 
39 
55 


Aifos  of  Fathers. 


40  years  and  under  45 


79 

478 


45 

50 
55 
60  years 

62  „ 

63  „ 
66  „ 
75  ., 


It 
ft 


50 
55 
60 


-jk-     ' 


Total 


Cases  fif 
TSvltis. 


250 

131 

<>4 

25 
o 

o 

1 
1 
1 

i,8;u 


Of  the  mothers  of  twins,  1 ,220  w(»re  lx>rn  in  New  South  Wales  ;  1  GC»  in 
idoria;  104  in  the  other  Australjisian  colonies;  217  in  England  and 
'•les;  62  in  Scotland  ;  119  in  Ireland  ;  and  33  in  other  countries.  Of 
e  faUiers,  903  were  bom  in  New  S<juth  Wales;  in  Victoria,  134  ; 
the  other  Australasian  colonies,  83 ;  in  England  and  Wales,  399  ; 
I  Scotland,  77  ;  in  Ireland,  134  ;  and  in  other  countries,  104. 


6^ 
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The  ages  of  the  parents  in  the  17  oaseB  of  triplets  that 
during  the  fiA^  jeant,  1893-97,  were  as  follow  : — 


Ages  of  Fathers. 


2H  years  ..... 

29  , 

30  „     

31  „     

32  

33  

34  „     

36  „     

3?)  ,.     

41  ..     

42  „      ... 

43  

45  ,,     .. 

">0  „     

Total 


Com*  of 
Triptete. 


1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 


AfftB  of  Motlmv. 


17 


22  yean  . 

26  „ 

27  „  . 

30  „  . 

31  „  . 

32  „  . 

33  „  . 

35  „  . 

36  ,, 

39  „ 

40  „  . 

Total 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 


17 


Of  the  fatliei-s,  1 1  were  boni  in  New  South  Wole^  3  in  Engk 
ill  Scotland,  I  in  Ii-cland,  and  one  at  sea  ;  while  of  the  mothers,  19 
born  in  Now  South  Wales,  2  in  England,  and  2  in  Ireland. 

In  the  oasp  of  the  quartette  which  occurred  in  1893,  the  ages  di 

parents  wt^n^  21.  and  both  wen*  l>orn  in  New  South  Wales;  i 
case  of  the  189;")  »|iiartptte  thp  father,  aged  .*»S,  was  lx>rn  in  Nrw  1 
Wales,  and  tlie  niotlier,  aged  3G,  wa.s  Ijorn  in  Iivland  ;  luid  in  thi' 
of  the  1S1)7  <piaitrtt(»  the  parent.s  wen*  lM)rn  in  Scotland,  the  i 
being  i>^),  and  tlu^  mother  33  year.s  of  agf*. 

TIkto  wen\  (hiring  the  five  years,  189.3  to   1897,   25 '»  ca»<»M  of 
at  first   birth.     The  period  ehip.-sing  iH'twtvn  the  dati*  of  nmrri:!^ 
thp  birth  (»f  thr  eliil(b'en  is  shown  in  tlu^  f»)llowing  table  : 


Pt'riod. 

r.ri<Kl. 

Nuin>>fr  of 

Prriol. 

I  month    .... 

r, 

12 

months 

'1 

14 

2a  nionthh    .. 

'2  months  ... 

•» 
•> 

13 

!» 

"2 

yean*      .    . 

3        

10 

14 

<)         ! 

3 

1  • 

4        „       .... 

11 

lo 

a 

4 

%  n               .     .  .  •  . 

o 

17 

U> 

4 

."» 

•  «                ... 

6        „        .... 

12 

17 

3 

t 

y%                 .... 

21 

18 

.3 

11 

«  1                  ..•••• 

8        „       .. 

..|         l>4 

10 

3 

9        „ 

31 

20 

1 

10       „       ... 

17 

'Jl 

3          ' 

11        , 

..;        17 

1 

22 

3           1 

1 

1 

ToUl  
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2  ciftfieB  of  triplets  which  occurred  at  firnt  birth  during  the 
1893-97,  1  took  place  9  months,  and  the  other  16  months 
iage.     None  of  the  3  quartettes  occurred  at  a  iirst  birth. 


Deaths  ik  Child-birth. 

one  year  with  another,  the  deaths  resulting  from  various 
[id  caaualties  incident  to  child-birtli  average  about  6 '96  per 
births,  or  one  death  to  every  144  births.  During  the  five 
d  1897  the  deaths  from  various  assigned  causes  were: — 


]«»  of  DcaUi. 

1893. 

18U4. 

1 

180G. 

18»7. 

Total, 
5  yean. 

0 

19 
67 

3 
22 
36 

3 
66 

12 
21 

no 
4 

28 
30 

1 
61 

11 

26 

111 

1 

23  ' 

40  1 
•>  ; 

11 

27 
81 

5 
27 
36 

1 
61 

26 

32 

113 

3 
32 
39 

4 
72 

65 
125 

ever  

482 

iMItA 

16 

onTokioiis   

evia,  FkKMling 

dolctis   

lUw  of  child  iNTth... 

132 

181 

11 

324 

Total  

.221 

267 

278 

1 

249 

321 

1,336 

16  seen  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  deutlis 
r  attributed  to  child-birth.  These  would  have  been  classified 
r  proper  headings  had  fuller  information  been  available.  Of 
cases  which  occurred  during  the  four  years  1894-97,  the 
ere  bom  alive  in  617  cases,  and  still-bom  in  498  cases, 
the  five  years  1893  97,  1,205  of  the  1,336  women  whoyieldetl 
sre  married,  and  131  single;  and  as  there  were  during  this 
,582  legitimate  and  12,282  illegitimate  births — reckoning  cases 
nd  triplets  as  single  births  it  follows  that  amongst  married 
3  fatal  caseR  average  6*78,  and  amongst  single  women  10*66  per 
nrths.  The  law  does  not  require  a  record  of  the  illegitim«at(} 
I  a  deceased  woman,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
nen  died  in  first  confinement  during  the  hve  years  under 
Deducting  the  total  number  of  deaths  of  singk^  women  in 
,  during  the  five  years-  -131 — fi*om  the  total  number  of  deaths 
ifinement,  tliere  would  remain  278  deaths  of  married  women 
ifinenifmt  dunng  the  period,  averaging  8*13  per  thousand  suoli 
!  total  numl)er  of  first  c<mfinenients  of  married  women  in  thr 
ihefive  years  having  l)een  34,191. 

owing  table  shows  the  deaths  in  child-birtli  during  xhv  five 
J-97  amingetl  according  to  the  previous  issue  of  the  »U*ci '.used 
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mothers,  ezdiifdve  of  ehildren  stiU-boni,  no  inlnnnatinn  wHk  rapid 
these  bdng  shown  in  the  desth  ragktem : — 


Prarloin  iMiie, 
Knmbor  of  ChUdnn. 


Ihmtor 
of 


nifl^timste,  0 
Leg.tfan.te.0 

* 

« 

.,        7 


III 

104 
117 


75 


8^ 
f.. 

10.. 

11.. 

If.. 

IS.. 

14.. 

1ft.. 

17.. 


S 
1 
1 
1 


The  ages  of  all  women  who  yielded  up  life  in  giving  fairth  to 
daring  the  five  years  1893-97  are  set  f6rth  bekw.  It  will  be 
the  proportion  of  &tal  cases  was  smallest  at  the  twenty-fifUi  year, 
which  it  rapidly  rose  until  at  the  age  period  of  40^5  yean  i 
practically  the  same  as  the  mortality  amcmgst  young  moAers  1 
18  years  of  aga  The  experience  of  five  years,  however,  is  I 
sufficient  to  aflford  absdutely  reliable  results : — 


Ag^  of  Mothen. 


Total  Nnmbtf 
of  Mothen. 


DMthsin 
Childbirth. 


Defttfasto 


Under  18  years 

18  years  

19 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
.-M) 
;I5 
40 
45 


Not  stated 


and  under  35 
441 
45 

and  upwards 


tf 


f« 


Total. 


2,267 

2,835 

4,475 

5,096 

7,624 

9,037 

10,117 

10,546 

10,630 

11,047 

10,616 

10,816 

43,060 

29,307 

10,746 

1.176 

50 


28 
20 
35 
27 
43 
54 
67 
66 
48 

as 

68 

77 

65 

315 

209 

125 

18 


12-41 
7^ 
7-82 
4-74 
5-64 
5-96 
a -63 
5-21 
4-51 
4-70 
5-46 
7-li 
5-59 
7'39 
9*1S 
ll«l 
16<tt 
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Deaths. 

ring  the  ten  years  ended  1897,  deaths  in  New  South  Wales  have 
ged  annnally  13*72  per  thousand  males,  and  11*49  i>er  thousand 
eSy  or  12*69  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  colony. 
larad  with  the  death-rates  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of  the 
Vorld,  this  rate  is  remarkably  low ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
r  than  might  be  anticipated  from  the  peculiarly  healthy  climatic 
tions  whi(£  pertain  to  New  South  Wales. 

3  number  of  deaths  registered  during  1897  in  each  of  the  seven 
ies  of  Australasia,  and  the  death-rate  per  1,000  inhabitants,  were 
low  : — 


Colony. 


Number  of 
deaths. 


Death-rate. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria    

Qneensland    

South  Australia 

Western  Australia . . 

Tasmania 

New  2^laiid  

Australasia 


14,264 
15,126 
5,423 
4,044 
2,643 
1,947 
6,595 


10-88 
12*87 
11*33 
11*18 
17*63 
1 1  -53 
914 


11*46 


will  be  seen  that  in  1897  the  death-rate  of  New  South  Wales  was 
•  than  the  rates  of  all  the  other  colonies  with  the  exception  of 
Zealand.  If,  however,  the  mean  decennial  rates  be  taken  for  the 
d  from  1888  to  1897,  it  will  be  found  that  New  South  Wales  has 
^ler  rate  than  South  Australia,  as  well  as  New  Zealand.  For  that 
d  the  general  rate  for  Australasia  was  12*80  per  thousand,  rangin<; 
9*75  per  thousand  in  New  Zealand  to  16*27  in  Western  Australia. 
'  colooieB  are  over  the  mean  rate,  namely.  Western  Australia,  with 
J ;  Victoria,  with  14*54  ;  Tasmania,  with  13*27  ;  and  Queensland, 
1 13*05  ;  while  three  are  lower,  namely.  New  South  Wales,  with 
d — the  nearest  approach  to  the  general  rate  of  Australasia  :  South 
Mia,  with  11*89;  and  New  Zealand,  with  9*75  per  thousand. 
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Infoniiiition  resjjecting  tln>  UiiiU^  Kinj^lmn  iind  fut 
fiT  the  corretipuiiding  pei-iud  uK  not  yet  avnilaUlo  ;  iiut  tiie  faiiina 
conditiotiK  of  AuNtralofiia  us  compared  with  Kuniprtui  c-(innlrir«  nH 
maxufasffrom  an  inspsBtion  of  the  fol loving' HM<n>Cin-  t>««pmMii  ott 
tngrbrai  }8S1  tolS96i— 


UQii«<l  KiDgilum  ....  ,  lO-O 

EngUnd  and  WtUesl  lO'l 

Scotland '  lB-2 

lielud ■  rjfl 

fnnofl     I  28-0 

Spain  ISl-B 

Switzerland  . 

Italy     

Oeriiinny 


Hanaary.  . 
HollMtii  .. 
Belgiun 


20-S 


23-4    I 

2a-8 

58-2 


IB*        Tl-i    , 

17*   I,    W9 

aa-s  I  51-2 


21-0    I 
21  M    , 


M-l 

SI -8 

27-2 

27-8 

31-1 

IB-2 

19-5 

1»« 

ao-3 

I8tj 

t« 

l«1t 

IT  A 

■M    1 

l«-3 

ion 

!" 

In  order 'tiult   a   jutt  jeompMison  may  be'aMHic.ikB 
Australasian  colonics  for  the  eane  period  are  given  below  ;— 


Colon}'. 

»,^. 

.... 

-  1  -  1  - 

« 

New  ScDth  Wnlei    ... 

M-66 
13'M 
H'Oi 
13-62 

lA-sg 

Id^l 
10-37 

14-W 
16-M 
12-77 
13-30 
16-62 

1-2-20 !     13-241     1226 
13«3       M-11       ia-14 
12-66      13-34      latlS 
11-41       13-44'     11-C4 
16-46      16-27       14-00 

11-70 
13-25 
11-38 
ll-iS 
17« 

um 

ftSl 

South  Auttralia    

10-35:  .io-oe    id«j   10-19 

AuMralaua.. 

U.Tfl 

l«»4 

K«    'IS«bI  ■ttn4 

1           ; 

im 

a 

Tbere  are  many  oauaee  op«nting  to  lin  iiiiiii  llm  Fiiiiif  mii  ■ 
bave  not  yet  alfecti^  ttte  oolonies.  -ClHef  a  '  '' 

of  cmall-pox  and  cholera.     It  ia  i 
eravy  country  of  Bnrape  akould  have  «  higbvi' 
any  part  of  Australasia.      Ckiiuidsring  the  facenaaUa  i 
•f  the  p^MiUtion  of  New -fiostli  W^et,  the  Batter  Jbr4 
that  the  difiaranoe  is  ao  .great,  but  ithatit  is  Bat:gnmm 
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natic  coiuiicion.s,  which  are  roost  favourahIc>  lien*,  i\\v.  social  coiidiiiou 
kh«  ^reat  body  of  the  people  is  far  superior  Ui  that  of  Europeans,  aiul 
iir  occupations  are  more  healthful ;  aiid  ^vore  it  not  for  the  pitiable 
8  of  infant  life,  the  death-rate  of  tliis  colony  would  not  reach  much 
ift^  than  half  the  European  arerage. 

A^  already  stated,  the  death-rate  of  males  in  New  Soutli  Wah-s 
L»raged  lo'l'l  per  thousand  during  the  hist  t»*n  years,  or  more  thaii 
^sixtli  higher  tluui  that  of  fenialcs.  The  iiuuiber  of  deaths  of  each  t)^ 
?  M*xf*«,  with  the  rate  per  thous^ind  from  ISSS  to  1S97,  is  j^ivm 
low  :  -  - 


NiiiiilKir  of  U6ath> 

1, 

iK.ali-riite 

JKT  l,(XX)<.f 

]Mi]Mil;iri<>n. 

i-.ir. 

Males.        ! 

Fi:iiiale!<. 

1 

Total. 

.M;ih>, 

FtMiiak'K, 

T..tal. 

Is8i4 

8.4r)3 

i5,WM 

14,4(KS 

14-94 

12-<>7 

13 '91 

IS8!( 

»,r.74 

6.122     i 

14,796 

14-93 

12-fil 

I3\S7 

1S!H> 

S.-282     , 

5,931) 

14,218 

13 -82 

irsi 

12-<M> 

ISDI 

«,0.7S 

6.728     1 

16.286 

l."»-41 

i2s»; 

11 -24 

IS«>2 

S,544 

r>,86G 

14.410 

13';{S 

1081 

12-20 

\9fX\ 

i),28!) 

6,733     1 

1G,022 

14-23 

12-07 

13-24 

1S94 

»J14      ; 

i>,45<3 

15.170 

13-UM 

11-30 

i2-2<; 

isa~» 

MiTI     ! 

6,243 

14.914 

12-77 

lO'Gfi 

1 1  "9 

i«m; 

JKSTWi     i 

6,5k;^ 

ir>,8:v.5 

13-41 

1 1  -02 

12»» 

\mi 

S,3I4     . 

5,$»r)0 

14,2r.4 

11  •S4 

9-78 

l<ess 

1 

Mean  fnr  lU  ' 

vvaxA  

13  •72 

1 !  -49 

\     Vim 

The  ])rLnci[wil  cause  of  the  gi'eatei'  mortality  amon;;'.st  males  is  found 
I  the  naiun?  of  their  occui)ati()ns,  with  th'*  ;nvideiils  ami  «'.\po.sur. • 
tendant   thenwn.     Tiiis  is  espeeially  marked  in  the  ronntry  districts 

tL«f  c«»lonv,  wheiv^  de4iths  from  accident  aif  i  xtrt'infiv  nuun  runs. 
[)ecially  amoni^  malcN.  Hesides  this,  the  Lrn..itiM'  <h']icateness  of  mah 
fants  Cfu«ls  to  increase  their  death  rati*  as  compared  with  thai  nf 
uialrs.  i)urini;  the  ten  vears  l^JSS  97  the  natural  incn-ment  t«»  ihe 
>pulatio>i  hy  hirths  was  in  the  pro])ortion  of  11)5-10  mah»s  t«>  lOO 
males;  but,  from  the  causes  all ude< I  to,  th«'  n»«t  incrensi' ot  population 
"  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  larijelv  in  favour  of  feniah's.  For  lii* 
sriod  niention(>d  the  excess  of  ))irths  ovrr  deaths  av<'niu»*d  annuall\ 
»r  uiales  11.037,  and  for  femahss  12,r)40,  ihr  net  incn^asi*  bein^^Mhm- 
>n*  in  the  proportion  of  1,000  males  to  XA'M'y  tVmales. 

The  cxetrss  of  males  in  the  community,  with  the  eons»M|Uiiit  Im-i  i 
uiuWr  of  male  deaths,  makes  Ihe  com]»arison  appear  mon*  fa\nur.il»li 
El  female  lives  than  is  actually  the  rase.  Tin"  f.)Howini'  tabh»  ha-;  l):in 
«iapaujd  on  the  assumption  that  tlni  males  and  females  in  th«'  i  om 
■wiiy  «re  etpial  in  nuiul:>er,  as  they  soon  would  br  if  it  wen?  not  I'm 
^excess  of  nudes  yearly  added  to  the  population  by  immigmtion.     ii 
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would   appenr,  howcMT,  from  the  tftl>K  that  Hit  ^ 
males  born  (loes  tiol  counterbalance  tJie  extn  numha 


v«. 

runilo 

^ 

1888 

8,453 

5,955 

7,07, 

I.ON 

1889 

8,674 

6.122 

1.13 

1690 

6,936 

S,IH3 

1.007 

9,fi58 

8.U64 

1.MI 

8.544 

5,866 

7.261 

9,289 

6.733 

1,2M 

1894 

8,714 

6,456 

7.477 

l.«l 

1895 

8,871 

6,243 

7,478 

1.2K 

1B96 

9.256 

6,M3 

8.014 

l,4tl 

1897 

8.314 

5,»50 

IJV 

ToUl  for  te 

izeM 

As  a  general  rule,  the  seosoa  of  the  yesr  in  wluA 
numerous  ia  the  quarter  ending  March  :  but  tha  nanbH 
December  quarter  is  nearly  as  great,  and  in  some  Twab 
of  the  first  quarter.  The  deaths  in  1891,  chiefly  ovii^ 
epidemic  influenza,  were  much  more  numerous  than 
compared  with  the  population,  they  presented  m  loir«r  n 
year  since  1861.  In  189.1  and  1897,  however,  Uw  da 
Ktill  lower  figure,  namely  to  11-79  and  10-88  per  tfaoiu 
Taking  the  ten  years  ended  1897,  the  death*  duringOR 


ItoaUt 

..4^ 

nibKh. 

MJlUH. 

!»-^ 

IS88 

5,624 

3.695 

1          *» 

1889 

4.101 

3,T2S 

1890 

3,652 

3.448 

Wl 

1891 

1892 

1893 

3.710 

1S94 

3,864 

3.579 

1895 

3.478 

3.536 

3,7SI 

1896 

4.89* 

3,644 

3.209 

1657 

,.« 

For  the  purjwse 

of  eompari 

lOQ,  the  obvioaa  divU 

d  country  distn 

cts  suggest 

themselves. 

udUnl 
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Muand  in  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  colony  for  the  years  1888-97 
pven  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Year. 

Metropolis. 

Couiito'  Districts. 

New  South  Wales. 

1888 

18-76 

1 

11*61 

13-91 

1889 

18-03 

11*83 

13-87 

1890 

1510 

11*79 

12-90 

1891 

16*48 

1309 

14-24 

1892 

13*59 

11*47 

12*20 

1893        1 

15-57 

1201 

13-24 

1894 

13-94 

11*39 

12-26 

1895 

13-18 

11*11 

11-79 

1896 

13-66 

11*67          1 

12-30 

1897 

1 

12-61 

1009 

10-88 

Mean 

15-31 

11*44 

12-()9 

During  the  ten  years  the  death-rate  for  the  whole  colony  varied 
ftween  10*88  and  14-24 — a  range  of  .*V36  per  thousand.  In  the 
Btropolis,  however,  as  will  be  seen  l>elow,  the  rate  varied  between  12*G1 
A  18*76,  the  range  being  6*15  per  thousand.  In  the  country  districts 
H)9  was  the  lowest  rate,  and  13-09  the  highest,  .5-00  being  th(3 
»ge:— 

Per  1,000  of  )>oi>iilatioii. 
Districts.  Maximum.        Miniinuni.  Mean. 

Metropolis  (Sydney  and  suburbs) ...         1876  12*01  1531 

Country  districU 13*09  1001)  1144 

New  South  Wales    14-24  1088  12-(>n 

Taking  the  deaths  of  persons  over  5  years  of  age  during  tlie  last  ti'n 
^  it  will  be  found  the  rates  for  the  metropolitan  district  and  tlie 
intry  are  not  only  more  favourable,  but  more  equal  than  thos*'  foi-  all 
lK>ns  : — 

Per  1,000  of  population. 
Districts.  Maximum.         Minimum.  Mean. 

Metropolis  (Sydney  and  suburbs)...         11*38  8-86  9*98 

Country  districis  961  7*95  841 

New  South  Wales 10*00  833  8-92 

'aming  to  deaths  of  children  under  5  years,  the  chi(*f  factor  of  the 
death-rate  of  the  city  and  suburbs  will  be  found  :-  - 

Per  1,000  of  mean  )>optilation. 

Maximum.        Mininumi.  Mean. 

01*74  32-57  46-35 

33-21  22-.-)4  29-10 

41-68  •2.>-71  34-69 


Districts. 
Metropolis  (Sydney  and  suburlMs) 

Country  districts 

South  Wales 


'  mntn^Mlu  ^ 

thousand  lielow  tLc  tuaxiuiuiu  mU>  of  iJu  country,  aad  tbo  iiiM«a  ■ 
the  countrywaslittlb  mure  thuu  Utrae-fiftluiof  tb<- inetro>MiiUik  ' 
the  circumataovt^  oE  life  in  the  iMontry  diittnct*- urv-ouUHihm 
distunce  sick  pnrsons  are  reiiiDvi-fl  from  tlie  i.'oatfarttt,.  ftod  ^oi 
tiecessfti-ies  whiolt  Kicknewi  dMnwulK,  tin;  full  nxwiriug  a£  ibe  In 
both  for  adulte  ami  for  children,  will  Ijoit  Iw  iindfrMtotal.  ^4 
potent  nrgument  l-ou1i1  be  advnnced  as  to  tbc  iiatvml  ■wtuhritj't 
colony  than  the  attttpment  of  the  deat!i-rEtt4«  sa  ivoorHod  oatiw 
walls  of  the  metrojioHs. 

All  Hatisfoctiou,  hov^ivvt-r,  iu  regai'd  to  tliti  low  dc«(li<ral(>  i*  eo 
to  the  countrj'  districts.  So  fftras  Sydney  lUiditts  i>nbui-lkan- uane 
there  is  no  cause  for  congratulation  ;  nn  the  ountmry,  !)»■  iMe  tt 
children  of  tender  years  drop  into  the  grav«  fonnH  ii  putlutiic  ooouBi 
on  the  oiviliNatiou  of  the  colony.  Taking  the  wliole  {lerind  «io1 
in  the  table,  the  death-rate  of  children  und<ir  Ti  yrmrx  wu  i 
thousand  in  the  metropolis.  The  following  (|)iiiiqUMtaiaI  laUc  Imi 
•Liompiloii  in  order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  change  whioh  ha*  ubn 
sint«IH71:  — 


1871-75 

20-91 

13-77 

1678-80 

'21-46 

19-98 

1881-86 

2IM7 

18-46 

1886-90 

17-94 

11-83 

1891-96 

14-53 

11-79 

1898-87 

1816 

lO-M 

Onr, 

y«.«. 

1871-73      1 

12-72 

9-2S 

1876-80      1 

12-83 

9-86 

IS81-86      ' 

12-SS 

9-n 

1680-99 

lO-W 

8-48 

1891-9S 

9-SQ 

8-63 

1896-!*T      , 

9-41 

8-33 

Undtr 

Jj«or.. 

1871-75 

68-38 

30-65 

1876-80 

77^ 

35-80 

1881^ 

73^38 

33-90 

1886-90 

58-13 

31-68 

1891-96 

*fi-32 

29-78 

1896-flT 

34-99 

26-H 

U-lt 
16 -T* 

13-80 


10-21 
10-73 
ll*« 

94r. 

8-92 


39-78  i 

46-38  1 

46-g        J 
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oarkohle  improvement  may  be  noticed  in  the  death-rate  of  the 
ib)  beih  for  ages  over  and  under  5  years.  In  the  country  the 
jwed  an  inorease  during  the  second  quinquennial  period, 
arly  amongst  infant  lives.  The  third  period  is  marked  by  a 
aoovery,  but  this  is  quite  eclipsed  by  the  strikijig  decline  in  the' 
.te  of  1886-90.  In  the  quinquennial  periocl  1891-9')  the 
rate  for  the  country  districts  showed  a  further  slight  decline; ; 
i  was  due  to  tlie  proportionately  »nialler  number  of  de^iths 
i  children  under  5  years,  the  death-rate  of  persons  over  that  age 
ightly  higlier  than  in  the  previous  quinquennium.  A  further 
the  death-rates  was  witnessed  in  the  last  i>eriod  of  two  year.^ 
the  decline  being  genend  in  all  divisions  (»f  the  table. 
following  table  shows  the  moi-tality  in  the  metro|K>litan  and 
diatricts  during  ten  years  ;  the  tigures  for  previous  years  will  be 
I  earlier  editions  of  this  book.  In  the  first  part  oi  tlie  t^ible  will 
1  the  actual  number  of  dttaths,  and  in  the  second  the  proi)ortion 
^»  of  children  under  '»  years  and  of  persons  over  that  age,  as 
d  with  the  ]K)piUation  : — 


Children  under  .'>  yuan. 


Pcwona  o\  er .'»  veuix. 


Mctro|M>lis.       Country.    ,     N.S.W.       <  Metropolis.  :     Country. 


X.S.W. 


Ni'MiiKR  OK  Deaths. 


3,03.1 

3,172 

6,207 

3,223 

'      4,97S 

8,201 

.3,239 

3,284 

6,52;j 

3,099 

5,174 

8,273 

•       1      2,498 

3,278 

5,776 

3,093 

5,349 

i      8.442 

,      2,821 

3,689 

6,510 

3,599 

0,177 

.      9,776 

2.44« 

3,381 

5,827 

3.066 

5,517 

8,58.S 

1 

3,157 

.3,915 

7,072 

3,327 

5,623 

,      8,950 

• 

2,448 

3,465 

5,913 

3,440 

5,817 

.      9,257 

2,238 

3,310 

5,548 

3,247 

6,119 

i      9,;^6 

1 
I 

2,234 

3,691 

5,925      I 

3.355 

6,559 

,      9.914 

* 

1,977 

2,963 

4,940 

3,243 

6,081 

9.  .324 

Pku  1,<HK)of  Popul 

ATION. 

11 -.38 

8-28 

(             6019 

3l•.^3 

40-92 

9-28 

»            ttl74 

31-56 

41-68 

10-36 

8-47 

9-09 

1             45-86 

30 -as 

35-92 

9-79 

8 '55 

8-97 

50-89 

33-21 

39*10 

10-77 

9'6l 

10-0(» 

t             41-20 

29-74 

.      33-69 

8-86 

8-33 

8-51 

1            52-5S     , 

38-07 

:«i-64 

9-34 

8-32 

8-67 

40-74      ! 

28-31 

32-40 

9-50 

8-40 

8-77 

37-30 

28-23 

29-80 

9-12 

8-47 

S-68 

1       '      37« 

28-26 

31-24 

9-58 

8-77 

9-03 

32-fi7 

22-54 

25-71 

9-18 

7-95 

8-33 

46-35 

29-10 

34-69 

9-98 

8-41 

8-i>2 

VITAL  aXATlSTlCS. 

Tlie  next  table  gives  the  auinber  of  cbildron  under  I  yew  Jjji 
the  metropoIiH  and  country,  and  the  proportion  per  tbouauul  U 
This  lattei'  .approximately  reprenenta  tlie  proportion  ot  ckiUm 
died  within  a  year  after  birth  : — 


=4 


1,765 

i.acffi 

1,710 
1,5S1 


fttixm 
unhL 


152  0 
1724 


J,«71  I 

4.S7V  ; 
4.072 

4,691  ' 

4.3«j  1 

4.»tO  ; 

4,248  ' 
4,10fi 


Mean ^     1      Ulfl          |        96-0      j     [     11 

A  more  preciae  claasiG cation  of  the  ages  of  the  3,801  ohildnn  « 
year,  who  died  in  1897,  is  appended  :—                                              1 

O""*^-    ["^fi* 

The  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows  that  in&mt 
always  higher  in  large  towns  than  in  rural  districts ;  and  the 
of  this  colony  is  somewhat  umil&r.     But  thongh  the 
in  England  are  more  favonrable  in  rural  districts  than  in  tha 
same  is  not  necessarily  the  case  here.     In  sparsely  scattered  e 
su<^  as  the  country  districts  of  New  ^onth  Wales  mun^ 
is  frequently  impossible  to  obtain  for  children  of  tendn 
which  in  towns  are  considered,  and  rightly  so,  alnuM 
life.     Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  the  contagions  whi^ 
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ms,  the  death-rate  of  children  might  naturally  bo  expected  to  be, 
'  as  this  colony  is  concerned,  higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  city, 
such  is  not  the  case  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  table.  But 
ared  with  the  rates  of  infant  mortality  in  the  other  colonies,  those 
ew  South  Wales,  if  the  division  into  urban  and  rural  population 
ch  colony  be  taken  into  consideration,  seem  fairly  sat Ls  factory,  as 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  mean 
al  rates  calculated  for  the  period  of  ten  years  ended  1897  : — 


Colony. 


Deaths  of  children 

under  1  year  per 

1,00()  births. 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria    

Queensland  

Srmth  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmaoia j 

Xew  Zealand   ^. . 


111-8 

117-2 

107  0 

98-8 

140-5 

95 -G 

81-5 


impared  with  the  rates  obtaining  in  mo.st  European  countiies,. 
;  for  the  Australasian  colonies  appear  very  favourable,  as  the 
lined  table  shows  : — 


Coanto'' 


I      Ueathii  of 
I  children  under 
,1  year  per  1,0U0| 
I         birthA. 


Cotuitry. 


1  >euth!t  of 

rhildrvn  under 

1  year  ]H?r  1,0(k» 

birth?!. 


nd  and  Wales 

•nd 

d    

e     

erland     

ia    

ia    


Saxony  282-8 

Austria 247-.'i 

Hungary     '  255-5 

Holland 174*5 

Belgium    I  162-9 

Denmark  1361 

Norway i  9G-:> 

Sweden 107-1 


e  general  salubrity  of  the  colony  may  be  taken  as  w(;ll  establisiied, 
if  the  deaths  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  especially  auion^^st  young 
rcn,  were  not  relatively  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  rest  of 
xdony,  New  South  Wales  would  have  no  need  to  fear  comparison 
any  countr}-. 

le  comparatively  high  death-rates  of  Sydney  certainly  do  not  aris(» 
natural  causes.  Seated  on  the  hilly  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  its 
Aion  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  configuration  of  tlie  ground 
rbicfa  it  stands  is  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  perfect 
Qage  system.  What  Nature  with  lavish  hand  had  bestowed,  was, 
erer,  until  recently,  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  or  polluted  :  for 
ing  through  the  causes  of  death  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  no 

2t 
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smftll  part  of  the  mortaiity  nf  Hyilncy  and  ite  suburb*  aiMft  p 
or  indirectl^p,  froio  diseases  wtiioh  s&uitaiy  preaaaCiaiM  BNgI 
averted. 

Amongst  the  AaatnJaaian  capitai  uitiea,  Wallin^^Uia  sUwls  ft 
tlie  loweut  death-mte  :  and,  over  a  period  of  ycftr^  tJ»ef^  w  not 
diffcirencn  between  the  rates  of  the  chief  cdtiea  <ml  Uip  cooti 
Australia,  leaving  Perth  out  of  considemtion.  Tb»  rvIM  Cor 
year,  however,  do  not  preseat  eqmd  uniformi^,  a»  will  iw  ena 
following  figures  for  1897  :— Perth,  2006  ;  Hobart,  1C--M  ;  Ue 
15-02;  Adelaide,  14-87;  Sydney,  12-7:1;  Brisbane,  II-(* 
Wellington,  11-23.  Of  course  the  suburlw  of  tine  variiou-  c 
included  in  these  calculations.  Compared  with  cities  in  ntbn- 
thc  world,  the  rfsuit  \a  gfnentlly  favotir&ble  to  Auntralan 
following  table  shows  the  mean  death-rat«  of  the  chiiif  Anitf 
European,  and  American  cities  for  a  periixl  of  vfht*  ; — 

Aiigirolana.  ^^| 


HoUrt  20'99  i 

Perth 20-(W 

Melbourne     1777  I 


United  Kingdom. 


Doblin    37-10  ;  PlymDntb     22-30  I  BinningUai. 

Liverpool   26-70  '  Newoutle    21-M  Portumoinb   . 

Cork   2e-10     ShoffieU Zl-W)  Brirtol    

MancbcBter   2S'50     Iiondon   21-10  Brigfataa     .... 

liloagow     2d'ai     Mbboigh  20-20  | 


Cott^nenUU  Bttivpe. 


St.  Pelertburg 51-40  Parit     .. 

Madrid   3740  Berlin   .. 

Bndtpett   35-20  Boom   a>-B0 

Monich  32-80  Colt^oe    ...„ M-20 

Rrealan  32-30  Laipiig S«-10 

l?t*ea«  3230  Stockholm  24-70 

Milan     30-flO  Hamborg    24-60 

Vienna    29-00  BroMelE    28-90 


2S-«)  I  Amrterdam   . 
27-«0  '  Bottwdam   .. 

ThaHagiM    . 


UoDtreal    .. 
Kaw  York 
Brooklyn   .. 


in*  22-70  I  PluladdaU^I 

2I-5U     RtLo^^^H 

21-10    Hui  nm^^H 

e,  and  largely  as  the  lunP 


Tbia  list  is  fairly  representative,  and  largely  a 
iaawoUen  by  the  deaths  of  children  of  t«ul«r  yi-ars  whomllnai 
needlenly  wcrifioed,  the  compaiWHi  ia  latiahrtur 
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le  fbUowing  table  shows  the  numbers  of  deaths  at  all  ages  during 
rear  1897 :— 


AgeGroufM. 

MAles. 

FenuJes. 

1 

Total. 

Undftr  3  months    

1,090 

840 

1,939 

3  months  and  xmder  6  ... 

463 

410 

873 

6        „             ,,      12  .. 

519 

470 

989 

1  V6ar  

364 

111 

95 

55 

195 

288 
83 
74 
69 

159 

652 

2  yean     .  ............x..  ... 

194 

3    , 

109 

4    

124 

^    »»         ••••••• 

5  yean  and  nnder  10 

354 

m\^                     ff                               yy                  ^%^9*m     •* 

148 

117 

260 

13        „            „      20 

177 

173 

350 

20  vean     

47 

40 

87 

21  yeanandnndcr  25 

201 

196 

397 

25        „            „      30 

302 

285 

587 

30        „            „      35 

322 

272 

594 

35        „            „      40 

400 

304 

704 

to        „            „      45 

393 

242 

635 

45        „            „      50 

358 

191 

549 

54»        „            „      55 

401 

195 

596 

55        „            „      60 

441 

208 

049 

60        „            „      65 

511 

292 

S03 

65        „            „      70 

504 

280 

784 

70        „            „      75 

406 

226 

632 

75        „            „      80 

361 

252 

613 

80        „            ,.      85 

243 

160 

403 

85        „            „      90 

137 

94 

231 

«0        ,,            „      05 

39 

19 

58 

fl5        „            „    100 

10 

8 

18 

100  yean  and  upwards 

Not  stated  (adults)   

6 

2 

8 

11 

I 

12 

Total 

8,314 

5,950 

14,264 

lie  munber  of  persons  of  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards  who  died 
Dgthe  year  was  1,963,  and  of  these  1,202  were  males  and  761  femal<\s 
re  were  1,245  between  the  ages  of  70  and  80  years  ;  634  l>etween 
ind  90  years;  76  between  90  and  100  years  ;  and  8  centenarians 
male,  aged  100,  died  at  Wagga  ;  another,  aged  101,  at  Bathui-st 
others,  aged  102,  at  Albur}'  and  Eonibala  respectively  ;  another 
I  104,  at  Ckx>nabarabran ;  and  one,  aged  107,  at  Cownu  One 
■le^aged  101,  died  at  Granville,  and  another,  agrnl  105,  at  ^luswell- 
ok.  The  birthplace  of  the  firat  two  and  the  last  male  was  England, 
I  that  of  the  third  and  fourth,  Ireland,  while  the  birthplace  of  the 
^vas  onknown.  Of  the  two  female  centenarians,  the  first  was  horn 
Eo^and,  and  the  second  in  Ireland. 


1 
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The  next  tab]e  given  the  Average  a^  at  cli'utb  of  »ll  penOM^ 
in  tlie  colgny  during  the  last  t«n  yean,  together  with  the  ■venif 
of  tliOBO  who  were  over  5  years  of  age ; — 


I 


udw. 

FMMkm. 

Xtu. 

AIIAVK 

0«rt}«n. 

ABAfta. 

|onr5i«. 

1888 

29 '44 

4B-I1 

S3-4S 

41  Dl 

I88S 

29-32 

48-33 

23-07 

«4-83 

I8B0 

30-08 

47-62 

25-48 

45-SS 

31-50 

1882 

30-26 

48 -03 

24-69 

43-W 

28-62 

1      49-01 

23-98 

45-10 

IHU4 

32-76 

1      51 -ft! 

28-56 

48-78 

DffiQ 

33-49 

i      50-55 

28 -OS 

4S91 

iiK9a 

S3-34 

27-SS 

18H7 

34-79 

51-17 

30-24 

47-88 

Meuiof  lOyenw... 

31-38 

1  «■" 

26-24 

1    u-w 

The  birthplMM  of  tb«  76,809  peraooa  vho  died  in  Vvw  Swthl 
during  the  fira  yeum  1893-97,  we  duxni  in  the  to^nriag  tafala>^ 


"■"-> 

1 

1 

1 

BMbphcM. 

1 

1 

Ne»8oulhW.l»..., 

SM 

Ml 

M.8S! 

i,a» 
em 

Europno  C«Btri«  u) 

Sir:.'-'^..::.; 
SSr:"T?.;- 

41 
M 

M 

*a 
m 

H 

I 
■ 

Sonlli  Aiutniu    ..-. 

I(»lj 

T««    

Olbw  Fonifr  &™irt« 

OUkt  A^itie  bou^ 

Ma 

AlhnaCoDBtriH.... 

N»>Z«l>nl 

»,I8J 

»» 

4T.S76 

1.K8 

M 

UnlUdK^jrdooi- 

J!,Oi 
4.tW 

4,311 
118 

S'.M0 

•n 
u 

u 
m 

B 

"„ 

ll.»« 

tt,M3 

M,(BT 

no 

M) 
(8 

t? 

158 

IM 

«3 

"tsirr:.'^ 

Total    

y 

WMtl-UM     

m 

nr 

1<H|       « 

41 
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Of  these  76,209  persons,  47,576  were  natives  of  Australasia,  and  it 
rill  be  Been  that  in  472  cases  the  birthplace  of  the  deceas^xl  was  not 
itated.  Of  the  remaining  28,161  persons,  information  was  suj)i»lie(l 
respecting  the  length  of  residence  in  Australasia  of  2G,SGS,  and  tVuni 
the  {lailiculars  given,  the  following  table  has  been  comj)ik*d  : — 


Lenil^h  of  Residence 
in  Au^CrmlaiUAii  Colonies. 


I 

Tncler  I 


Under  1  year    40 

1  year  and  under    «*> 44 

3  years  and  under  10 43 

10       „  „      15 51 

15       ..  „      20 ;  20 

^  years  and  ni)wards  .... 


TdUl 


Males. 

Females. 

Ti.tal 

Males  und 
Females. 

AdulU 

Total. 

Tmlcr 

Adults. 

Total. 

1 

ilycaru. 

1 
i 

231 

271 

22 

44 

06 

337 

502 

546 

27 

182 

209 

755 

1,010 

1,053 

59 

508 

5(J7 

1,620 

1,611 

1,602 

52 

749 

801 

1       2.403 

1,298 

1,318 

15 

579 

594 

1,912 

12,025 

12,625 

•  •  • 

7,156 

7,156 

19.7M 

198      17,277  i   17,475     175     9.218    9,393       26,S(;S 


Amongst  the  persoiLS  whose  term  of  residence  is  .spt  down  as  '20  vfars 
^Dd  upwards,  are  included  a  native  of  fin^land  who  had  resided  in  the 
Australasian  colonies  for  90  years  ;  one  native?  of  En;; land  who  had 
Arrived  in  the  colonies  84  years  a^o  :  five  natives  of  England  who  had 
k)«m  living  in  the  colonies  for  80  years  ;  a  native  of  W'jdes  whu  had  l)eeii 
Li\'ing  in  the  colonics  for  85  y(?ars  :  a  native  of  Scotland  who  had  arrived 
B4  years  ago  ;  and  seven  natives  of  Ireland,  of  whom  one  had  lived  in  the 
colonies  for  88  years,  one  ior  84  years,  two  for  S3  years,  and  thn'e  fr)i 
Bo  years.  Of  the  2,958  persons  })orn  in  foreign  countries  who  died  in 
2^ew  South  Wales  during  the  five  years  1893-  97,  twenty  had  lived  in  the 
colonies  for  more  than  60  years. 

The  average  number  of  children  \x)vn  to  each  married  eouple  ha>- 
'woi  given  on  a  previous  page  of  this  chapter.  A  further  tahulati«)n 
■  ^>*  been  made  with  the  object  of  showing  th(;  average  nundM-r  of 
*Udren  who  survive  their  parents  in  families  of  various  sizc\s.  It  will 
■•leenfrom  the  subjoined  table  that  in  every  group  the  number  of 
^dren  surming  their  fathers  appeal's  larger  than  the  nund:)er  surviving 
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Acts  19  Vic.  Nos.  30  and  34.  for  the  t'eMmlJa^H 
Tlie  Church  of  England  in  the  colony  is  govMi^H 
the  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  who  is  Pritiiatf>  rf  ^^| 
and  five  other  Bishopis,  whose  sees  are  Batliunl^^l 
Groftnn  and  Armidate,  and  Kivpiina.  By  aa  jj^^| 
vision  wa<i  made  far  the  creation  of  tarponito  bc^^^| 
pi'Operty  belongiDg  to  the  Church  of  Bngland  ■n'^^l 
for  various  dioceses  have  be«tn  formed  ntulpr  tlip  ^^H 
to  hoM,  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  all  reni  rniH  p^H 
inay  be  assigned  to  them  by  grant,  will,  or  olbcf^^l 

The  Roman  Catholic  Churvli  is  prmided  oifir^l 
bishop  of  Sydney,  asnisted  by  a  Co«w)jutor  Iti>lian^| 
suffragan  bishops  of  Bathurst,  Goulburn,  Gnif(<iiif^| 
and  Wilcannia,  the  whole  colony  fortniiw  an^^l 
Ko  fewer  than  twenty-eight  religious  nrden  nrv  nv^| 
In  1897  there  were  311  priests  liccnsxd  10  <vl4^| 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  CIiurcbr«  property  »  vS^k 
these,  there  were  T75  buildings  or  dwetUn^  i^^H 
The  oecommodation  afTorded  by  thr  chnrvlx^  amo^^l 
sittin^^  with  atanding  accommodation  for  ^.tflO^I 
and  the  attendance  of  habitual  adherr-nts  wii»  134,^1 
by  the  Church  autliori ties  gives  tlit-  iiumiw^of  rdi^^l 
and  the  number  of  nuns  a»  1,646.  ^H 

The  various  liranches  of  ttie  Prttsbyteriaii  Cba^H 
during  1S97,  324  churches  used  for' public  wt^^H 
345  public  buildings  ur  dwellings  ootnsioDBlIj^^l 
purpose.  The  number  of  minist4>ra  licensed  tn  ^^H 
168,  of  whom  157  w<-re  connect«'d  with  tivt  Ff^^l 
Kew  South  Wales,  6  with  the  Pi^sliyt^rian  CIh^^| 
Australia  ;  3  with  thfi  Presb^-teriaii  Chaixji  fl^H 
reconstituted  Synod;  I  «ith  the  Prc«byteriaa ^H 
Australia  unattached,  and  I  with  thf>  PresbyU^H 
nected.  The  accommodation  pmvidnd  iu  chttnlM^H 
and  the  attendance  of  habitual  adherents  nnmlvn^^H 
Fresbyteria.i  Church  of  Kcw  South  WaXr^  had  1^| 
and  administered  :2,I70  baptisms  tluring  the  S^^| 
poses  of  this  Chureb,  the  colony  is  divided  inbi  M^| 
OBcli  comprising  a  number  of  sepaiiite  rfaarjin^  ta  Mi 
Minister  is  appointed.  Tlie  management  of  th*  nAin 
is  controlled  by  a  General  Assembly,  which  Mta  aonn^| 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  from  the  Charges  within  lir  ifi 
teries.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  Sloderator,  wh«  i»  ^ 
PreabyteripB,  who  also  nominate  represenl«li»i«  Im  iJw  Wi 
The  lirst  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chonih  m 
was  held  in  imTt.  By  Act  of  Parliament  the  A 
grant  permission  to  tru.stees  to  niortgai;*  Onm*  p 
LUthorised  to  hold  projierty  for  the  Chnrdi  j 
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le  number  of  deaths  in  New  South  Wales  from  each  cause  during 
'ear  1897  is  here  given,  together  with  the  proi>ortion  whicli  each 
bears  to  the  total : — 


Okiueii  of  Death. 


I  Under  5  Yean. 


I 


Male.   [Female. 


.*)  Years  and 
Over. 


Male. 


Fcniale. 


Propor- 
. !    Total,     tioii  per 
cent 


Specific    febrile    or    zymotic 

diseases   427 

I  PiMrxptic  diseases    9 

>  Dietetic  diseases 19 

Constitutional  diseases  142 

!  Developmental  diseases !  357 

Local  diseases *  1,271  il»02l    2,573    1,893 

Violence    i  116  .      98  i     764       188 

Hi-defined  and  not    specified| 

365  I    327  •      27         10 


361  I    464 

6  I      31 

18         95 

120    1,126 

283       528 


440 

20 

23 

823 

319 


1,692 

66 

155 

2,211 

1,4S7 


11-86 

0-46 

1-09 

15-50 

10-43 


6,758  ,  47-38 
1,166        817 


r29 


5  11 


All  causes  <  2,706  |  2,234    5,606    3,716  1 14,264  ;  lOO'OO 


Ckua  I. — Specific  Febrile  cr  Zymotic  Diseases. 

ler  1.  Micuonatie    DutewieH, — Chicken-pox,  1 ;  measles,  3  ;  scarlet  fever,  79  ; 

nza,  196  ;    who(^ing-coagh,  13 ;   mumps,  1 ;   diphtheria,  124 ;   simple  cou- 

d  fever,  8  ;  tvphoid,   enteric  fever,  327. 

ler  2.  IHarrhral  J)ineaHtn, — Cholera,  cholera  infantum,  69  ;   diarrhoea.  547  ; 

Ltery,  63. 

ler  3.  Malarial  DUca^es, — Intermittent  fever,  ague,  7  ;  beri  beri,  2. 

ler  4.  ZootjenouM  Disfxuefi, — Splenic  fever,  3. 

ler  5.   Vf-MTfal  DiMecn^M. — Syphilis  (including  congenital),  48  ;   stricture  of 

rs,  6. 

ler  6.  Stipfic  Duifa>*M, — Phagedojna,  1  ; 'erysipelas,  37  ;  pyaemia,  septicaemia, 

Mierpeiml  fever,  113. 

Cla88  IL — Parasitic  Bisecues. 
rush,  15  ;  hydatid  disease,  48 ;  worm^,  1  ;  scabies,  2. 

Class  III, — Dietetic  Diseases, 

tnmtifln,  privation,  21 ;  want  of  breast  milk,  34  ;  scurvy,  2  ;  intem])erance — 
hnmic  alcoholism,  70 ;    (A)  delirium  tremens,   24 ;    (c)  opium  snu>kiug,  4. 

Class  IV, — Constitutional  Diseases. 

snmalir  fever,  rhenmatism  of  heart,  76  ;  rheumatism,  40  ;  gout,  23  ;  rickets, 
Meer,  686;  tabes  mflsenterica,  120;  tubercular  meningitis  (acute  hydro- 
iIm),  166 ;  phthisis,  964  ;  other  forms  of  tu}>erculosiB,  scrofula,  58  ; 
na,  hsBOiorrbagic  diathesis,  21  ;  amemia,  chlorosis,  leucocytheiiiia,  49  ; 
rtes  mellitus,  50  ;  leprosy,  3. 

Class  V. — DevelopinsfUal  Diseases. 

ematare  birth,  507;  atelectasis,  40;  cyanosis,  43;  8pin:i  hitida,  !(>;  iinpor- 
e  anus,  10 ;  oleft  palate,  harelip,  6 ;  other  congenital  defect.^,  21 ;  old  a^e,  S41. 

Class  VI, — Local  Diseases, 

•ler  1.  DtJieasM  of  the,  AVrroit^  St/sfffii. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  ov  its 
braaet,206;  jqpc^lezy,  296;  ■ofteuing  of  tlie  brain,  49;  hemipK-gia.  Itrain 
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paralysis,  149  ;  paralysis  agitans,  35 ;  insanity,  general  paralysis  of  the  inta 
chorea,  7  ;  epilepsy,  113  ;  convulsions,  440;  laryngismns  stridulus,  4:  i<Ii 
tctanuB,  14;  ]>araplegia,  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  77 ;  congestion  of  hn 
others,  ami  brain  diseases  (undefined),  48. 

Order  2.  DitcaMtM  of  the  Ort/ans  of  Special  Seufe. — Otitis,  otorrluira, 
uf  the  ear,  1 1  ;  epistaxis,  disease  of  the  noee,  1 ;  ophthalmia,  diseaM 
eye,  6. 

Order  3.    DueaMcs  of  the  Circniafory  Syniem, — Endocarditis,  valvular 
319;  pericarditis,  77;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  4;  angina  pectoris,  33  ;  synco] 
aneurism,  51  ;    senile  gangrene,  21  ;   embolism,    thrombosis,   26  ;    phleb 
varicose  veins,  3  :  heart  disease  (undefined),  362. 

Order  4.  Dii*eaj*eH  of  the  Kejtjnratory  System. — Laryngitis,  39  ;  crw 
other  diseases  of  larynx  and  trachea,  25 ;  asthma,  emphysema,  69 ;  brc 
466  ;  pneumonia,  730  :  congestion  of  the  lungs,  70 ;  pleurisy',  129 ;  othi 
lung  (liscase  (umlefined),  27. 

Order  5.  Dit<ecv*eA  of  the  DiijeMive  System. — Stomatitis,  13  ;  dentitit 
Rore  throat,  quinsy,  9  ;  dyspepsia,  32 ;  hiematemesis,  5  :  melaena,  7  :  dii 
the  stomach,  07  ;  enteritis,  818  ;  ulceration  of  intestine,  89  :  il«:us.  olv 
of  intestine,  71  ;  stricture  or  strangulation  of  intestine,  11  ;  intussusce] 
intestine,  .32  :  hernia,  42  ;  fistula,  6  ;  ])eritonitis,  105  ;  ascites,  19  ;  gulUtoi 
cirrhosis  of  liver,  88;  hepatitis,  32;  jaundice,  52;  congestion  of  liver,  IT 
diseases  of  liver,  44  ;  other  diseases  of  digestive  system,  18. 

Order  0.  DImosoa  of  the  Lymphatic  Synf^m  atitf  purthnA  f ifantf^.— l^i^ 
lymphatic  system,  6  ;  diseases  of  spleen,  4  ;  bronchocele,  4  ;  Addison's  *\ii 

Order  7.  hixfu^asofthe  Uriitary  SyMtetn. — Acute  Nephritis,  106:  liright's 
294  :  uneinia,  48  ;  suppression  of  urine,  8  ;  calculus,  13 ;  haematuria,  (i :  ' 
of  bladder  ami  of  prostate,  6(i ;  others,  and  kidney  disease  (undefineiU,  13. 

Order  8.    D'xfatet  of  tht:  Onfans  of  Gfmration. — Ovarian  disease,  IH; 
of   uterus   and   vagina,    20 ;   disorders   of  menstruation,   4  ;    pelvic  abso 
perineal  alMcess,  2  ;  diseases  of  testes,  penis,  scrotum,  2. 

Onler  9.  /-)i-*<aw*=x  of  Part nrif ion. --Ahortion,  26;  miscarriage.  32;  pi 
mania,  8  :  p«u!ri>cral  convulsions.  'A'2  :  plaoenta  pru-via,  flootling,  C^?> :  jiM* 
.Jcilfns,  [  ;  othiT  fasuiilties  of  childbirth,  72. 

nr'd«*r  10.  I)i<(n.-<i  .<  of  tht  (h'tinus  of  l.f'Coinotion. — Caries,  necrrwsit-.  24  :  a: 
o.'rtitis,  jMM'iostitis,  7  ;  joint  <liM«*ase,  4  :  curvature  of  spine.  3. 

Oicb-r  11.  Ih\fin.<i<  <f  ffu  Iiff'inni}' nfriry  Si/'<f'tn. — Carbuncle,  rt;  T'iii 
'.vlluiitis.  S;  lupus,  1  :  ulcer,  bed  sores,  9;  eczema,  13;  pemphigus,  5:  'ivr 

♦■tc. ,  .'). 

Cl'iss  V/r. —  Viofenrf. 

<  M ilcr  1.  Art-ill,  ),f  nr  X'[i}'ki'  iir« . — Fracturt.s  and  contusions.  421:  i 
wounds.  IS;  culs  Itct.inus),  14:  burns,  130:  scaMs,  211 ;  sunstrnkv.  ,"i7:  liL'bti 
jHjison,  19:  bite  <if  Miako  iir  insect,  10;  drowning,  140:  sutrtu-ation,  37: 
rit  birth,  <{ :  cro'«>-iiirth.  'J;  umbilical  h;«-morrha'j:e,  14:  blo<Hl.]M»i.s.in!r, 
i'ol]j]i«it'  under  chloroform,  4;  boiler  e\i)losion,  2;  ilynamite  ex]ilosion.  il:!: 
in  larynx,  1  ;  injury  by  Imllock,  2;  ]itom:um!  ]H)isoning,  .'<:  eatin-j  iiiirij'f  : 

<hibr2.    Ihnn'n'nh .      Munler,  22;  manslau^rhter,  14  ;  justifiable  homicii 

<)r«br.S.  Sm'rii/'.  (Jnnsliot  wounils.  .V> ;  cut.  stab,  2n  :  ofteitini:  vi- 
fioison.  3.">  :  ilrownin;,'.  r>7  :  hani^im;.  24;  ])urning,  I  :  jum]»in:;  ir.-m  a  hei 
L,'«>iuL:  in  front  «»f  railway  entrine,  X  • 

Oriler  4.    A'.'"w///o^r--.hidicial  Hanirin^,  .3. 

'•'Jr-ier  .">.    I'iolcn^  Ihath^  not  ifw-'ff.     Kountl  drowned,  'A. 

Cfififs  VIII.  —  Tn-tI,'U,o''l  and  not  Sprciji^d  Cai'ses. 

r)ropsy.  27  :  atrophy,  tbibility,  inanition,  (>8S  :  tumour,  3  ;  aliacesa,  1 
ill-detincl  :ind  not  siKiciticMl  cause!?,  10. 

Males,  8,314  ;  Females,  5,950.     Total,  14,264. 
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)  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  deaths  from 
the  colony  during  1897  was  greater  than  that  from  any 
se.  The  mortality  from  this  cause  was,  however,  lower  than 
rate  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  expected  number  of 
g  1,170,  as  against  an  actual  experience  of  964.  The  fatal 
icer  were,  on  the  contrary ,^G86,  as  against  an  expectation 
d  on  the  experience  of  the  preceding  decade,  but  the  rate  in 
I  Wales  during  the  period  1888-97  was  only  0*429  per 
I  population,  as  compared  with  0*691  in  England  and  Wales 
period  1887-96. 

»wing  are  the  principal  causes  of  death,  arranged  in  order 


Number  of 
deaths. 

964 

935 

844 

818 

730 

iebility,       inanition 

...  ,m. 688 

686 

we      (exclusive     of 
18,  pericarditis,  and 

698 

647 

rth   607 

466 

446 

and  pericarditis  ...  396 

eric  fever    327 

d pnerperal fever  ...  321 

296 

«e     294 

the  urinary  system 

>f  Bright's  disease). . .  260 

■  246 

of  the  brain  and  its 

t 206 

196 

187 

brain  paralysis  149 

18  (atelectasis,  cyano- 

•ifida,  Ac)  136 

^ 129 

;erica    126 

124 

113 

meningitis     (acute 

dus)     106 

106 

I    98 

intestine  89 

79 


"Nuiubcr  of 
deaths. 

Insanity,  general  paralysis  of  the 

insane 77 

Paraplegia,  diseases  of  spinal  cord  77 

Rheumatic  fever 76 

Ileus,  obstruction  of  intestine 71 

(Donffestion  of  the  lungs 70 

Cholera,  cholera  infantum 69 

Asthma,  emphysema  69 

Diseases  of  stomach 67 

Dysentery 63 

Tuberculosis,  scrofula 58 

Aneurism  51 

Diabetes  mellitus 50 

Aneemia,chloro8is,leucocythsemia  49 

Softening  of  the  brain   49 

Croup 49 

Syphilis  (including  congenital}...  48 

Hydatids 48 

^aemia,  septicaemia  44 

Hernia   42 

Rheumatism 40 

Laryngitis 39 

Erj'sipelas 37 

Paralysis  agitahs 35 

Want  of  breast  milk 34 

Congestion  of  brain 33 

Dyspepsia *  32 

Intussusception  of  intestine 32 

Dentition  31 

Lung  disease  (undefined)  27 

Dropsy  ..  27 

Caries,  necrosis    24 

Hout  23 

Murder 22 

Privation,  starvation 21 

Purpura,  hasmorrhagic  diathesis  21 

Diseases  of  uterus  and  vagina  ...  20 

Ascites  10 

Ovarian  disease    18 

Thrush  15 
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Boluw  will  he  foitntl  a  comparison  of  the  dcK 
tfaea^o  during  the  eight  years  ttnAod  1R97  : — 


fipaotnc  fDbrile,  or 

>)«OtlC  diMHO, 


i    III 


U«tlWKMI>« 


I  Rill 


,<BT     T-l» ,   0« 


i,«t| 


OmiKad  IMMh, 


Bpedflo  (Ebilhc,  « 


i-i  J 


0-13      U»  I    I'M 
1-n    3,180  114-62 

rU'i.Mo,  e-n 

OW      »>     4'M 


ma  u,n4  umo 


I'lti;    SIS 


WW 
D-4tl 
I'M 

0-ie  1    IS 

UK) 

ITJ    Ull 

0-41 

i-i«,i.4n 

l-WI    I.MB 

its  '■  o«     rtf '  Mt 


Dkathb  frou  Cancer. 

The  diseoseH  whidh  iJenervR  special  msntioii,  although  tl>q)r^ 
exactly  the  threi-  which  claim  nioet  victims  in  tlie  cuune  of  '' 
are  cancer,  phthi-ii^,  and  keail  diseiup.     During  the  ye«r  'I 
were  686  fatal  olsi-s  of  cancer,  ae  compared  with  631  in  f 
jear,  aud  556  in  1^95. 
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i  number  of  years  deaths  from  cancer  have  been  more  numerous 
amies  than  among  females ;  thus  in  1894,  there  were  308  male  and 
lale  deaths ;  in  1895,  311  male  and  245  female  deaths ;  in  1896 
le  and  294  female  deaths ;  and  in  1897,  365  male  and  321 
deaths.  The  ages  of  the  686  persons  who  died  in  1 897  ranged 
3S  than  1  to  102  years.  Of  the  total  number,  187  were  bom  in 
asia ;  while  of  the  remainder,  399  had  been  resident  in  the 
for  20  years  or  mcnre ;  40,  between  15  and  20  years ;  36,  between 
15  years ;  16,  between  5  and  10  years ;  1,  for  4  years ;  3  for 
;  1,  for  2  years  ;  and  2  for  lean  tlian  1  year, 
raid  seem  that  cases  of  cancer  are  increasing  in  New  South 
nuch  fanter  than  might  be  expected  from  the  actual  increase  in 
ion.  All  fatal  cases  have  been  recorded  since  1856,  niid  dunng 
n'al  the  pTO|)ortion  per  thousand  of  the  population  has  more  tliau 
For  the  five  years,  1856-60,  the  proix)rtion  was  0-14  per 
d,  while  in  1893-97  it  was  0*45  |)er  thousand.  Possibly  the 
:ilful  diagnosis  of  late  years,  especially  of  internal  oaucer,  may 
for  part  of  the  increase  ;  but  when  every  allowance  has  l)eeu 
Q  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that  the  spread  of  cancer  is  a 
eality,  demanding  very  serious  attention.  The  following  t^ible 
le  deaths  since  1856,  with  the  proi)ortion  per  thousand  of  j^opii- 


Deftthfl. 

Per  1,000 

of 

PopuUtion. 

1 
1 

Year. 

Deaths. 

n 

Per  1,000 
of          1 
Population.  ' 

1 

Year. 

Draths. 

Per  1,<)00 

of 
Population. 

I 

32 

0*14 

1870 

113 

0-23     1' 

1884 

233 

0-26 

38 

0-13 

1871 

127 

0-25 

1885 

267 

0-29 

37 

Oil 

j     1872 

149 

0-28      t 

1 

1886 

333 

0-34 

.      48 

014 

1873 

159 

0-29 

1887 

354 

0-35 

00 

0-18      1 

,     1874 

156 

0-28      1 

18S8 

404 

0-39 

68 

019 

j     1876 

181 

0-31 

1889     i 

393 

0-37 

73 

0-20 

1876 

166 

0-27 

1890 

392 

0-35 

76 

0-20 

1877 

167 

0-27 

1891     , 

516 

0-45 

j      83 

0-22      ' 

1878 

191 

0-29 

1892 

510 

• 

0-43 

88 

0-22 

1879 

171 

0-25 

1893 

489 

0-40 

105 

0-25      ' 

1880 

239 

0-33 

1894 

516 

0*42 

112 

0-«6 

1881 

216 

0-28 

1895 

556 

0-44 

118 

0-26 

1882 

215 

0-27 

1896 

621 

0-48 

119 

0-25 

1 

1 

1883 

215 

0-26      1 

1 

1897 

686 

0-52 

7i6 
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DeATUS   from    FllTIilSIS. 


A  notalile  decrease  iu  the  nuuilier  of  denth*  from  phthwit 
forms  of  tuberculoaiii  has  tHken  plaw  since  the  pasnit)}  of  itw  I 
Supervision  Act  of  18^6.  tlie  Dise&sed  Animals  anil  Meat  Ad  tt 
and  the  Publie  Health  Act  of  1396.  Uudit  tliew  Aot«.  lie  Bi 
Health  la  empowered  to  supervise  dairifu  anti  tlie  prodactioii  «( 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  to  prevent  the  udv  of  tabvmilaai 
In  the  following  table  the  deatlis  from  phthisis  and  otKvr  fi 
tnberculoi^is  are  shown  for  a  period  of  ten  rcjtrs,  t«g^h*r  <ril 
proportion  to  population  : — 


DaUiitKim-^ 

FtUIML 

T«W. 

fn^Mm 

1SS8 

1,043 

03 

1,140 

issg 

1,025 

07 

1890 

1,029 

86 

I.1I5 

in 

1891 

.    I,(e3 

106 

I.IAS 

101 

1S92 

I.0I8 

112 

i.iao 

M 

1893 

1.069 

93 

l,Itt2 

9f 

1894 

1.14S 

98 

]8»5 

l.Olli 

104 

1.120 

» 

1890 

69 

Si 

18OT 

064 

M 

1.032 

7S 

The  964  deaths  from  phthisis  which  occurred  during  1897  inc 
587  males  and  377  females,  whose  ages  are  shown  in  the  fulk 
tablw :— 


AttartMf.          iDMtta. 

A^  (inttp* 

i«ii» 

A^a™^ 

i 

1^ 

10 

•  -           Z 

»«rf 

18^ 

tn  ..    

n   

S  ::  :::::;:::::;;. 

M 

to 
« 

10      ,.      (           1 

a   ..   1 

u     „     t 

*;:      ::    H  « 

The  Australian  c1imat«  is  certtunly  f 

log  from  phthisis  viait  Aacttndija  in  sea 
■n  in  the  last  aUkgt*  of  the  dlwaM!.  and  a 
in  the  colony.       It   mar   be  said  tbat 
infonnstion  is  availaUe.' ahout  fij  per  ce 
sumption  were  those  of  persons  whose 

vonta 
ble  n 
rehol 
nceum 
urinft 
nt.  of 
'esidea 

>le  to  perauna  ■ 
imher  of  penaa 
n&d.     Ha«« 
hafteraabortd 
ibrrn  TMUa  ffl 
th«  filat  ninj 
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ve  years.  The  figures  for  the  year  1897  show  that  out  of  the 
s  who  died  from  phthisis,  514  were  natives  of  Australasia  ; 
rere  persons  who  had  resided  in  the  colonies  for  20  years 
•ds;  68,  for  15  years  and  under  20;  97,  for  10  years  and 
and  50,  for  5  years  and  under  10 ;  while  6  persons  died  of 
iring  the  fifth  year  of  their  sojourn  in  the  colonies ;  4  during 
year ;  13  during  the  third  year ;  7  during  the  second  year ; 
ring  the  first  year. 


Deaths  from  Heart  Disease. 

from  heart  disease  during  the  year  1897  numbered  1,045, 
males  and  402  females.     Their  ages  are  shown  below  : — 


ipa. 


Deaths. 


Age  Oroupn. 


Deaths. 


Age  Oroupa 


Deaths. 


19 
2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
4 
i 
3 
1 
4 
8 
2 
9 
3 


16  years.. 

16  „    .. 

17  „     .. 

18  ,.     .. 

19  „     .. 

20  „     .. 

21  „  .. 

22  „  .. 

23  „  .. 

24  „  .. 

25  yean  ani  under  30 
30    „  .,         85 


35 


fi 


40    „ 
45    „ 


»♦ 


t» 


•• 


!• 


40 
45^ 
50l 


4 

6 
4 

8 
6 
2 
9 
2 
5 
3 

35 
42 
55 
73 
62 


50  years  and  under  55 


55  „ 

60  „ 

65  „ 

70  „ 

75  „ 

80  .. 

85  „ 

90  ., 

95  „ 

97  „ 
Not  stated 


(I 


»» 


>i 


60 
65 
70 


It 

76 

II 

80 

II 

85 

II 

90 

»♦ 

95 

ed   

65 

98 

119 

163 

106 

76 

80 

11 

4 

1 

1 

2 


Total 


1,045 


nber  of  new  arrivals  among  the  1,045  persons  enumerated  in 
ing  table  was  small.  Two  persons  died  during  the  first  year 
loe  in  Australasia  :  2  during  the  second  year ;  2  during  the 
r ;  1  during  the  fourth  year ;  and  4  during  the  fifth  year ; 
*  had  been  residing  in  the  colonies  from  5  to  10  years ;  44  from 
^ears ;  52  from  15  to  20  years ;  and  570  persons  20  years  and 
Of  6  persons  the  length  of  rasidence  was  not  known,  and 
Datives  of  Australasia. 


1 
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Diseases  of  Nervous  Systkm. 

A  good  deal  is  heard  from  time  to  time  of  the  unhappy  efltictB  whiok^ 
our  increasing  civilisation  lias  upon  the  health  of  the  community,  andtf 
the  large  increase  of  diseases  of  the  nei^^es  and  brain.  The  statisticv  (if 
deaths  show  quite  the  contrary.  Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  other  diseiM 
of  the  nervous  system  do  not  now  show  so  many  fatal  irasos  as  formerif 
in  pn>portioii  to  tlio  population.  Tliis  will  readily  Ije  seen  from  tlw 
following  table,  which  covoi-s  the  whole  period  during  which  registn- 
tion  has  l>een  in  force  : — 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Per 

1,000  of 

)topuiatioii. 

Year. 

'  I>eaths. 

Per 

1,000  of 
population. 

YcM-. 

DmthA. 

Ptr 

I.IMI  •■4 

1856 

489 

1 
2-08    ' 

1870 

1 
947' 

1-93 

18M 

1.S03 

2DI 

1857 

792 

2-67     1 

1871 

9K4I 

1-94 

1885 

1,940 

*:« 

1858 

9.S0 

2-87    1 

1872 

1.145 

217 

1886 

1.80(1 

lil 

1859 

868 

2-56    1 

1873 

1,180 

217 

1887 

l.«75 

]<: 

186(.) 

8.S4 

2-58 

1874 

i,2a5i 

2-24 

'     1K88 

1,692 

l-O 

1861 

786 

2 -OS 

1875 

1.307 

2-24 

1889 

1,671 

is: 

18<)2 

916 

2r)8    ' 

1S76 

1,29;^ 

214 

1890 

1,5W 

IV. 

1868 

866 

2-88     , 

1877 

1,245 

1  -98 

1S91 

1,691 

14- 

1864 

S.jj 

'2"22 

1.S7S 

1,427 

217 

1892 

'i  ,:>so 

i:;4 

lS6r> 

S22 

2  0,-) 

1S79 

1,.8S0 

2  00 

1898 

1,!<56 

1  ■>: 

1S6() 

•)ori 

210 

KSSO 

1,490 

2  (Hi 

isrM 

I.. -,92 

!-•• 

1867 

1 ,02."i 

2-8:) 

ISSl 

1,.-11 

201 

lS9."i 

1  .•"»-"»7 

i-r* 

1S6S 

1,028 

2 -jr. 

1SS2 

1,644 

2  06 

189*5 

1.058 

i-> 

1861) 

1118 

2(M) 

1SS8 
A 

l,.")iU 
f'CIDKN 

TOO 
TS. 

1S97 

K.V.4 

!  -v.' 

Acci<l('iitril  (l.aihs  arc  v<ry  nuniei-ous.  esjM.'cially  in  tho  omntrv.  Thi 
uumbrr  ri'i/ist«'r«'il  (luriuir  l.s<j7  wiis  '.>3.'),  or  226  in  tho  nn-Tropolis  lai 
709  ill  tht'  rouiitrv  «listncts.  Thf  numbers  for  1^96  w<mv  'J.'U  and  901 
resptvti\('!y.  TIh-  lari^'c  incifaNr  shown  in  1^06  ovrr  tlic  ti^rm  ftf 
fvtTV  year  (4'  tin-  |»r(»<M'«linir  fltM-a<le  was  due  to  tlif  alMioniialiv  Ufjp 
nunib<'r  of  fata!  rasrs  lit  ^iiMstrokr   an<l   h«'iit    ap<.»plf\y  which  otcunw 
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Th<'  nuiiiber  of  suicides  registered  iii  New  Bnutli  \\'iLtcB  dariiig  cad 
at  the  last  ton  years,  claHsified  aci-ording  to  the  \-ariiMU  dmxIm  a^b^M 
fc>r  the  taking  of  life,  was  a»  follows: — 


SbooUBK. 

": 

Hab, 

Mho. 

RrowD- 

tof. 

-sr 

£S:l 

AllfW 

- 

«■ 

"■ 

a. 

7. 

»■ 

'■ 

«■ 

F. 

"■]'■ 

M.  1  r. 

>L      r 

«- 

,«« 

9f) 

18 

fi 

W! 

IH 

7 

4 

IH 

1      8      1 

! 

10*  30 

13! 

1B89 

Wi 

•Mi 

4 

18 

1(1 

8 

ft 

Ifl 

3     3     1 

89;  23 

Ill 

It) 

1 

Ifl 

■.' 

IK 

1'/ 

14 

S 

W 

2     4     3 

94:  24 

lit 

1 

14 

■/ 

1({ 

in 

» 

V 

W 

4     2.- 

100-  19 

It* 

1892 

37 

17 

1 

2(1 

11 

H 

21 

1      6     2 

108.  IB 

lil 

1893 

42 

IH 

2S 

N 

22 

8 

1,^ 

8     3     I 

128   25 

la 

1894 

29  ,     2 

!.'> 

3 

22 

14 

23 

Ifi 

a     5  ... 

111    40 

1.M 

1H9S 

37        1 

24 

a 

■AS 

111 

■34 

H 

4,    7     2 

I35I  28 

10 

1896 

39       I 

IH 

2 

«H 

:iu 

II 

a    J  ... 

IK 

•n 

Itt 

1897 

34  1     1 

1 

26 

1 

^ 

40 

17 

tJO 

4     7'   2 

14» 

38 

Total 

327  !    7 

186 

•21 

2Ifl 

117 

1S8 

81 

201 

S3 

SO  111  11.171 

173 

l.tM 

Suicide  by  hanging  (onnerly  claimed  the  largwt  number  of  b 
victims  ;  but  for  the  ten  yearn  ended  1697  there  were  327  sniddncl 
malea  by  shooting,  as  against  201  by  hangini;.  Death  by  puisouing  ff 
most  favoured  by  women,  there  haWng  been  117  caiea  during  tlitt  dMadi^ 
whilf-  81  females  put  an  end  to  themxelveii  by  drowniag. 

The  following  table  sliowa  the  number  of  suicides,  and  the  proportioii 
to  total  deaths,  for  the  loat  ten  years  ; — 


8*[d«byi«1«. 

auiddabrhvuilM. 

Total  ftltola. 

"^r" 

Kol 

« total  dathi 
otienuln. 

». 

1888 

102 

12-07 

30 

«-04 

132 

9-16 

1889 

89 

10-34 

23 

3-74 

112 

7-M 

IS90 

94 

11-33 

24 

4-04 

IS91 

100 

10-40 

19 

2-82 

119 

7-31 

1892 

|(>8 

12-64 

19 

3-24 

I2S 

13-T8 

25 

153 

965 

1N»4 

III 

12-74 

40 

6-20 

151 

9-9S       1 

ifm 

135 

ia-4S 

■JH 

4'4B 

IKS 

isse 

IS5 

16-78 

27 

410 

I« 

11 

18U7 

149 

17-92 

38 

"" 

U 

^J 
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The  following  table  ahows  the  average  annual  proportion  of  suicides, 
;  different  age-groups  of  males  and  females,  per  million  of  population, 
►r  the  twenty-seven  years  1871-97  : — 


Age  Groups. 

Avtmgt  of  10 
yean,  1871-80. 

Avenmre  of  10 
yeara,  1881-90. 

Averag«  of  7 
years,  1891-97. 

Averajje  of  '17 
years,  1871-lC 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 
M. 

F. 

Wyean  and  under  15  ... 

3 

•  •  • 

4 

2 

10 

5 

6 

»2 

U    „                 »    20..- 

12 

8 

30 

48 

36 

74 

28 

47 

»    „                  „    25  ... 

41 

45 

108 

48 

152 

93 

107 

e:i 

*     f»                 If    30  ••• 

81 

35 

209 

61 

180 

64 

168 

5(\ 

ft                  ft    35  ... 

187 

68 

247 

72 

282 

86 

245 

-ft 

1 

ft                  ft    40  ... 

273 

71 

268 

71 

436 

148 

32(i 

.      97 

ft                    ft     4o  ... 

224 

118 

326 

112 

482 

74 

348 

1(K> 

f,                  ft    50  ... 

304 

83 

386 

87 

505 

104 

4*28 

1 

92 

ft                  ff    55  •.• 

409 

86 

557 

140 

627 

81 

542 

10(» 

ft                  ft    80  ... 

376 

90 

501 

105 

663 

83 

r»3i 

93 

>      „                 ft    65  ... 

505 

206 

472 

99 

705 

270 

500 

185 

1 

►     tf                 t.    70  ... 

650 

95 

657 

109 

906 

92 

738 

100 

9     „  and  upwards 

349 

41 

521 

125 

1,070 

240 

'     670 

152 

AllagM 

125 

33 

165 

42 

220 

57 

174 

[ 

,      45 

These  figures  show  that  suicide  is  steadily  increasin<^  both  amongst 
ntles  and  females,  and  that  for  males  the  disposition  to  self-destruction 
nereases  with  each  year  of  life.  The  rate  for  females  is  only  one-fourth  of 
sliat  for  males,  and  this  average  has  been  maintained  in  a  singular  manner 
duroughont  the  whole  period  over  which  observation  extends.  At  no  period 
oilife,  except  during  the  five  years  15  to  19,  are  females  more  prone  to 
■■iode  than  males,  nor  does  age  develop  the  tendency  amongst  thimi  to 
tk  lame  extent. 

Experience  shows  that  conduct  is  largely  influenced  by  tho  seasons. 
Aregtrda  suicides,  this  is  most  plainly  seen  amongst  males,  who  are 
■w»  inclined  to  attempt  self-destruction  in  the  first  and  last  (juarters 
Qt  the  year  than  in  the  intervening  period.  January,  February,  and 
*^8ceiiiber,  the  three  hottest  months  of  the  year,  have  the  largest  record 
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of  suicides.     For  the  decade  ended  1897  tlie  proportioii  oC  mafe  m 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  was  aa  followa  : — 


First  Quarter  94*31  per 

Secoua  qujuler   S8*2S 

Thirdquarter tt-W 

Foarth  quarter  9^64 


ft 


Female  suicides  classified  by  quarters  for  the  same  period  shoi 
highest  proportion  during  the  fourth  quarter,  as  do  the  males; 
contrary  tr>  expectation,  the  proportion  of  the  first  quarter  is  the  li 
of  the  year,  the  figures  being  as  follow  : — 

First  quarter 19'41peroenL 

Secom!  quarter  29*08       „ 

Thirdquarter 26*37       „ 

Foarth  quarter   31*14       „ 

The  mean  rate  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  for  the  ten  years  i 
1897  was  11-5,  which  is  slightly  lower  than  in  New  South  Waits 
res^ject  to  suicide,  howc^ver,  all  the  colonies  compare  soniewhat  uiiti 
ably  with  Great  Britain.  The  following  figures  show  the  nito  of  c 
from  suicide  in  the  Australasian  colonies  : — 


Colony. 


KerlOO.OOQof  iiH-aii 
pofmlatioii. 


Tosinania 

South  Australia  

New  Zealand    , 

Victoria 

Nfw  South  Wales  . 

<4>»H'enslaiid   

AVrstiTu  Aiistniliji . 


81 
9*3 
0-3 

111 
12*2 
1.V7 
2«i-2 


111  cninpjiriMJii  with  th<»st'  of  tho  iimjority  (»f  Kiin»i»c{Ui  i-miiitii- 
Austi'iilasiaii  ratrs  sh«»w  to  bfttcr  a<lvniituj[n*  than  with  tho.M'  « 
lliiih'il  Kli»<r(l(>iii,  Its  will  ii|>|>nir  t'roin  th»»  suhjoiiKHl  laM**,  whirh 
tli«-  avt'iai/r  lati's  omt  a  miiiihcr  of  vears  : — 


IVr  lii\n(nt 


( "■r.iMtr* . 

liihal*it 

Kiiyhtiul  .in<I  W  alert    .  .. 

s 

Scotlainl    

() 

Irel-ni-1     

:{ 

<;enna!n'    

•21 

I'mij-^iia     

'2i) 

ilitviiria    

l.S 

SaxiMn      

'A'2 

Austria    

1(» 

H  unitary 

11 

FnMi'.-e  

i»:i 

Oniiitri 


P*rH 
Ininh 


Italy     

Switzerlainl    J 

Ik'l^inin    I 

H..llaiwl    [ 

Sw«'(leii    I! 

I>enniark  91 

Spain    1 

Kiiihind    !  i 
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Index  op  Mortality. 

well-known  that  the  ages  o£  the  population  considorahly  afiTect 
th-rate  of  a  country  ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  comparison  of  the 
tv  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  on  a  uniform  age 
he  International  Statistical  Institute,  in  its  1895  session,  held  at 
decided  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  population  of  Sweden, 
Bge-groups,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1890,  as  the  standard 
ion  by  which  the  index  of  mortality  should  \ye  calculated. 
Dg  the  coefficient  of  mortality  in  each  age-gi-oup  in  New  South 
to  the  age-constitution  of  the  standard  population,  the  index  of 
ity  for  the  colony  during  the  last  ten  years  is  found  to  be  as 


Year. 

Index  of  Mortality. 

D«ath-rate. 

per  thousand. 

per  thousand. 

1888 

17-28 

13-91 

1889 

17-22 

13-87 

1890 

16-51 

1-2-90 

1891 

18-68 

14-24 

1892 

15-65 

12-20 

1898 

16-71 

13-24 

1894 

16-32 

12-26 

1895 

15-69 

11-79 

1896 

16-45 

12-30 

1897 

14-97 

10-88 

purpof«es  of  comparison,  the  indt^x  of  mortality  has  been  cal- 
l  for  each  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia  during  the  five  years 
1897,  and  the  figures  are  set  down  below.  How  greatly  the  ag(»- 
ution  of  the  population  determines  the  annual  mortality  of  a 
Y  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  which  shows  that  in  1897  the.  index 
tality  in  Australasia  ranged  from  18-47  per  thousand  in  Western 
ilia  to  13-53  per  thousand  in  New  Zealand,  while  for  the  samt^ 
le  death-rate  ranged  from  17*63  in  Western  Australia  to  9  14  por 
nd  of  population  in  New  Zealand. 

s  necessary  to  point  out,  in  connection  with  the  calculations  of 
iices  of  mortality,  that  the  age-constitution  of  the  population  of 
I  the  colonies  during  each  of  the  five  years  taken  ha.s  l>een  assumed 
that  which  existed  at  the  census  in  1891.  Tt  is  apparent  that  the 
«ition  of  the  populations  of  some  of  the  colonies  has  changed 
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appreliensions,  that  ax  new  lairs  arc  continaftllv  Iw' 
targe  proportion  of  such  laws  attach  the  (lenaltjrij  6nii« 
tfl  their  breach,  the  number  of  offence*  for  which  »  p 
be  apprehended  has  constantly  l>een  innwasing ;  and 
general  tendency  of  lat«  yeara  has  be*n  f"r  nwj**! 
summarily  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  caws  niteo 
Hence  it  is  qnite  possible  that  crime  might  Iv  nnitM 
diminishing,  and  yet  the  returns  show  an  increase  flf 
and  a  decrease  of  comroitbde.  Taking  all  thing*  tMo 
the  tables  given  hi.'reunder  may  be  accepted  as  itu>«in{' 
largely  decreased.  The  lirat  table  shows,  in  tjtiiniiimjil  |l 
mean  population,  the  average  number  of  apprdieniwifi^  ttHl 
tion  of  these  to  the  general  population  for  the  laat  tavuU<i# 


period. 


18S6-89 
1890  H 
1895-97 


*^^S 


I.287.eS5 


It  cannot  be  claimed  that  2,82'2  apprehensioos  par  101,0114 
lation  is  a.  low  average  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  invoh  aboo  M 
of  the  other  colonies  of  the  group,  hut  it  is  a  niarkHl  iiqfM 
the  rates  of  previous  years.  The  comparison  made  abinf  tui 
(o  the  whole  population,  but  as  few  persons  under  X^  T* 
commit  crimes,  children  under  that  age  have  been  adnW 
following  statement,  which  compares  the  four  vears  1S7WI 
four  years  1889-93,  these  periuds  being  selected  un  uM 
number  in  each  age-group  being  nccuntttly  detcnniii*U< 
Census  taken  about  the  middle  of  each  peri<id.  The  ttSiM 
relate  to  males :— 


1 


Arhu.  I  Po|iulMi(«.l 


15  years  and  under  2( 


38,109  1,734  I  i.5*3 

75,106  8.884  11.829 

SG.em  8.141  I  14.358 

43,e»8  I  5.n5  .  13,014 

44,802  fl,Oai  11,347 


ti;.8S»  <  tM 
ie.«ui  tM 
as.io>l  Mi 


In  every  age-group  there  has  been  a  decided  hi]  in  ik^ 
arrests,  but  the  improvement  is  most  tnarked  in  ikt  h' 
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tind  hi  exposed  to  different  classes  o£  disease,  sonic  virulent 
rief  duration,  others  protracted  in  duration  yet  less  fatal  in 
^ts.  Within  a  few  months  after  their  entrance  into  the  world 
■ity  of  the  infants  prematurely  born  or  of  weak  or  imperfect 
ion  are  removed  by  death,  and  others  succumb  to  such  causes 
playing,"  improper  feeding  —  commonly  termed  "  want  of 
Ik" — and  "infanticide."  During  the  next  few  years  of  life 
%re  especially  subject  to  such  diseases  as  convulsions  (sympto- 

undeveloped  causes  of  sickness),  measles,  whoo])ing-cough, 
ver,  and  diphtheria,  from  which  the  survivors  generally  enjoy 
inity  during  the  remainder  of  .their  life.  Later  on  in  the 
3f  years,  during  a  period  i-anging  from  puberty  to  the  change 
any  become  victims  to  consumption,  often  after  a  wearisome 
iTing  resistance;  while  after  entering  into  active  life  they  are 
io  the  risk  of  accidents,  more  or  less  imminent  according  to  the 
•11  adopted,  and  resultin^it  may  be  in  immediate  death  or  in  a 
ess  permanent  sickness  or  disablement ;  and  during  this  i)eriod 
les,  if  not,  as  a  rule,  so  exposed  to  external  dangers,  suffer 
loss  from  the  risks  ot  childbirth.  During  the  later  portion  of 
k1  and  the  years  succeeding  it,  many  are  removed  by  diseases 
le  of  which  they  may  have  been  secretly  or  unwittingly  suffer- 
rears;  and  the  deaths  from  heart  disease,  liver  diseases,  and 
e  very  numerous,  the  last-named  l>ecoming  more  widespread  in 
th  Wales  and  more  prevalent  among  men  than  among  women. 
b  of  all  comes  that    oft-time    protracted    "chronic    illness" 

termed  "old  age,"  when  people  are  for  the  most  part  unable 
^or  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  are  therefore  dependent  on 
aion  they  have  made  in  the  past  or  on  the  good  will  of  others. 
I  in  a  medical  sense  sickness  may  only  be  used  to  denote  that 
he  body  which  requires  the  administration  of  medicine  or  the 
36  and  services  of  a  medical  i)ractitioner,  yet  in  the  ordinary 
Dn  of  the  term  it  is  employed  to  denote  inability  to  follow  one's 
upation  in  life  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise.  Thus  a  sore 
ight  be  "  sickness  "  in  the  case  of  a  compositor  or  a  bricklayer, 
n  the  case  of  his  foreman  or  employer. 

>rdance  with  the  decision  of  the  Conference  of  Statisticians,  an 
iras  inserted  in  the  Census  schedule  with  the  intention  of 
information  as  to  the  number  of  persons  suffering  from  sickness 
ity.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  inquiry  would  be  on  all 
iccessful ;  indeed,  it  was  recognised  that  the  term  sickness  is 
ne ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  inquiry  was  understood  to  refer 
ty  to  follow  ordinary  occupations,  or,  where  there  was  no  occu- 
icn  bed-fast  sickness  was  understood.  Judging  from  the  infor- 
athered  from  other  sources,  it  is  believed  that  the  particulars 
were  substantially  accurate,  except  perhaps  in  regard  to  epilepsy 
:j.  In  the  case  of  persons  suffering  from  the  neuroses  last 
dy  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  was  some  reluctance  on  the 


830  J^^  ^m> 

first  time  or  whoap  hislx>nr  ivbb  mtknovn.    Of  ttot.ii 
probably  noi  far  short  of  40  per  oent^  mid  iLeir  w^j 
not   deterred  by  their  fonner  experimce.  •«•  mvm  v«  am\ 
loss  <»i  caste  which  a  criniinal  ooovictioii  ineTicdbh  isTm 
persons  c*jn\4ct€d  for  the  second  time,  52  per  fent.  wiK  an' 
to  gaol  for  the  third  time,  and  of  the  thrice  c«.»cTict«i  i>^7i**l 
will  be  a&rain  received  into  gaoL 

Crime  ix  Australasia. 

The  convictions  in  the  higher  Courtti  of  Xew  j?oiith^iiAi 

;i  series  of  years,  greatly  exceed  in  number  thoae  of  any  cub^ 

in  proportion  to  the  population  they  are  only  exrtea*«i  ^ 

Australia.      So  marked  is  this  fact  that   much  ipecoiaaih 

indulged  in  as  to  the  probable  canae  of  the  anomalj.    Iii>" 

that  the  people  of  all  the  colonies  are  practically  derived  wkI 

fitock,  while  their  occupations  and  habits  at  life  arr  fiurh  ■ 

a  theory'  Las  been  hazarded  that  the  high  rate  of  crime  in  ^ 

Wales  is  due  to  a  blood  taint  derived  from  the  original  bc-Difl 

of  this  colony.     Such  a  theory  is  manifestly  absurd,  a*  T^ 

province  which  receivetl  proportionately  the  largest  numW*! 

;in<l  tho  population  of  which  has  been  least  diluted  l»y  iiaiiij* 

for  riiaiiv  vears  had  tlie  most  favourable  record  of  convictiffA 

no  evidence  that  such  a  popidation  now  exists  anywh^rre  ilAS 

it   r»rtairilv  does  not    exist  in  New    South    Wales.     But  w 

trratuitou<  theory  al>ove  alluded  to  may  W  t-asily  disj-ix^A  * 

i'»  ijKiiiis  that  the  second  largest  proi>ortion  of  v^»li^iJtioLi  .:.•; 

'ourts  occurs  ux  this  colony.      Western  Austniiia  •«h«'«'>a    - 

j-roporrion  :    hut    its  sp*ir>r  j>opulation   ami    jvvuliar  ^J't*'- 

wjirraiit   the   anticipation   of  a  lar^e  anii»unt   «.f  « riun'  •*  » 

f<.uiid  in   the   older  setth'd   jirovinc^'^.      Th*-    c  ■n^il■t^:•l>  ^r.'^ 

the  Supi-rior  Courts  of  Australasia,  for  tin-  v»-;ir  l^'.'l,  W'l"-  ** 


L'onvirTi'in'.  in  >j|*-r."r  "'-''' 


Colon  \ 


N«-\v  S.)iitli  Wales  , 

\'ictoria      

(,Mu'en8laiRl  

South  AustniUa    .. 
\\'< 'sirtn  Australia 

Tasiiiaina  

\»-\v  Z< -aland    


iVr3«  * 

Niiin?*!. 

oT  P.i*::**^ 

^»^." 

67 

4l.-» 
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194 
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I  insane  wsb  73-— a  much  larger  figure  than  their  proportion  of 
imunity  wairanted  ;  but  in  this  the  Chinese  were  not  singular,  as 
other  nationalitieB  had  a  like  undue  proportion. 

drtue  of  the  Leprosy  Act  of  1890,  the  Board  of  Health  is 
«ed  to  detain  and  isolate  persons  suffering  from  leprosy.  In 
lere  were  lepers  in  all  the  colonies  of  Australasia  except  Tas- 
and  in  all  the  cases  then  known  to  the  health  authorities  the 
1  were  of  the  male  sex.  The  number  of  lepers  in  each  colony  at 
ae,  and  the  nationalities  to  which  they  belonged,  were  as  set  out 
hppmded  table : — 


Colony. 


Nationality. 


9 


P 


c 
ie 


1 

c 


Sooth  Wales. 
>ria     

DsIlUAd  

1  Australia... 
mm  Australia 
Zealand  


Total 


5 
1 
2 


1 
1 

...     , 

•  •  • 

9 
2 
3 
3 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

...    1 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

...     j 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

1               1 

4 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

8 


1 


18 


15 
3 

10 
3 
1 
4 
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he  1st  January,  1898,  there  were  13  persons — 11  males  and  2 
— in  the  \e\yer  lazaret  at  Little  Bay,  New  South  Wales.  This 
'  was  three  less  than  that  at  the  b(»ginning  of  1897,  and  consider- 
6  than  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1896,  nineteen  Chinese 
laving  been  returned  to  their  native  country  in  the  cours<»  of 
sar.  The  inmates  at  the  beginning  of  1898  belongwl  to  the 
ig  nationalities  : — New  South  Wales,  6 ;  England,  1  ;  Geniiany, 
ted  States,  1  ;  India,  1  ;  Java,  1  ;  South  Sea  Islands,  2.  The 
vo  Chinese  remaining  in  the  lazjiret  at  the  beginning  of  1897 
itumed  to  China  during  the  course  of  that  year. 

Dg  the  Censiut  year  there  were  943  deaths  due  to  accidents, 
ng  of  males  and  163  of  females.     On  the  day  of  enumeration, 
oalea  aud  211  females  were  recorded  as  suffering  from  accidents 
a  nature  as  to  rec^uire  special  attention. 


•*-jr.",« 


7a8  VITAL  BTMOmL 

The  blind namberad  416  nulei  and  S»  tmmim^niwhgm CMT 
adults  and  84  under  21  yean  of  agitk    OCtlMaibll 
or  connected  with  the  Induatrial  Biiiid  TnaUtolfcwi  a*  IjJiiy, 
children  were  in  other  puUie  inatitutHMi 

^y  crippled  were  undentood  aooh  jm 
accident  had  lost  the  complete  or  partial  nae  af 
limb  without  being  entirely  deprived  of  tlie 
none  too  hapir^y  seeing  that  a  nugoritj  of  tins 
disabled  from  following  gainful  tfflfTwpatinna> 

The  deaf  and  dumb  comprised  162adulta»aiid  SSI  eUUbsBi 
imder  21  years;  of  these,  57  were  inmates  of  tins  I>aaf 
Institution  at  Sydney.  There  were  780  males  and  568fHMil 
as  being  deaf  but  not  dumb.  DeafnesSi  as  defined  in  the  Obbbiisi 
was  intended  to  mean  total  infirmity;  the  inqniiy,  howerer,  wa 
misunderstood  by  some,  and  cases  of  infirmity  of  hearing 
total  deafness  recorded,  but  the  figures  viewed  in  agea give  nodati 
what  was  really  understood.  Time  were  127  persona  nnder  21  yn 
returned  as  dea^  and  1,221  above  that  age.  TIm  penona  retanaiaj 
dumb  but  not  d€»f  were  only  9  in  number,  3  of  whom  were  malsi^Ml! 
6  females. 

The  epileptics  whose  infirmity  was  noted  on  the  aohedole 
males  and  130  females.    They  probably  comprised  qbHj  those  who 
iictuaUy  sufiering  on  the  day  of  the  Census — the  penona  with  an  ephflilj 
-taint  were  doubtless  much  more  numeroua 

As  already  pointed  out^  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  nmalNr^ 

1)er8ons  returned  as  idiotic  understates  the  truth,  seeing  that  only  119 
under  21  and  168  over  that  age  were  so  returned,  l^rhaps  onlTtbe 
aggressively  idiotic  were  recorded  on  the  Census  papers,  for  ink 
Ix^tween  the  drivelling  idiot  and  the  confessedly  sane  there  are  nMay 
in^des  of  idiocy  not  likely  to  be  acknowledged  as  such. 


DERATION  OF  Sickness. 

No  doubt  accurate  returns  could  be  obtained  from  public  institadoBS 
^is  to  the  duration  after  admission  and  the  result  of  all  cases  which  lave 
undergone  treatment  in  them,  but  they  would  not  be  correct  enough  for 
general  use.  !Many  of  the  cases  of  sickness  might  have  existed  for  aoiM 
time  before  the  patient  applied  for  relief,  and,  what  is  of  still  gretttr 
importance,  as  a  rule  only  those  whose  condition  is  deemed  critictl  ttt 
^x>nveyed  to  a  hospital,  whilst  what  is  required  to  make  the  statirticitt; 
any  public  utility  is  that  we  should  obtain  the  average  duratioa 
"  sickness,"  that  is,  of  inability  to  work  at  the  usual  trade  or  busiuMl 
each  period  of  life. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  statistics  relating  to  the  average  dm 
of  &tal  sickness  have  been  compiled,  although  in  most  eaasa  vah 
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ion  might  bo  obtained  from  the  registration  of  deaths.  So 
ever,  as  relates  to  the  duration  of  general  sickness,  some 
it  material  was  compiled  by  the  late  Secretary  to  the 
ter  Unity  of  the  .Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  in  New 
Vales  concerning  the  mortality  and  sickness  among  its 
.  From  this  information  has  been  prepared  the  following 
.  which  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  experience  of 
enaive  Order  in  England  and  in  New  South  Wales  with 
0  the  average  sickness  per  annum  to  each  person,  the  annual 
^  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  days'  sickness  to  each  death,  at 
kge  groups : — 


1 

England. 

New  South  Wales. 

W«ekiof 
Sickneatper 

Member 
perAoouin. 

Mortality 

per  cent 

per  annum. 

Dayi  of 
SicknoMto  1 
1  Death. 

Weeks  of    ' 
Sickness  per  ! 

Member 
per  annum. 

1 

MorUlity    ' 
per  cent, 
per  annum. 

1 

Days  of 

Sickii^xsM  to 

1  Death. 

0-754 

0-667 

791 

0-401 

0-293 

968 

0-827 

0-764 

768 

0-512 

0-455 

788 

0-954 

0-864 

773 

0-629 

0-576 

765 

MOO 

1-046 

736 

0-828 

0-667 

316 

1-348 

1-257 

751 

1181 

0-988 

837 

1-776 

1-545 

805 

1-583 

1-087 

1,020 

2-406 

2-035 

828 

1-949 

1-638 

833 

3-441 

2769 

867 

3-299 

2-278 

1,014 

5-306 

3-989 

931 

6-616 

3-605 

2,241 

8-309 

5-638 

1,043 

6-949 

6-0)9 

808 

13-002 

8-560 

1,071 

15164 

8*850 

1,200 

18-307 

12-204 

1,050 

14-860 

20  000 

520 

the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the  mortality  exi)erience 
deny  and  the  sickness  appear  to  be  lower  than  in  England  ; 
data  for  New  South  Wales  in  regard  to  sickness  are  not  yet 
i  to  enable  any  confident  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the 
1  results. 
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i^res  asBunied  were  those  ascertamed  at  the  CensiiK  taken  on  the 
il,  1891,  and  the  deaths  those  registered  as  occurring  during  the 
months  preceding  and  the  twelve  months  following  the  day  of 
isus.  The  number  of  persons  dealt  with  was  l,V2l^,^o4:j  being 
lulation  of,  the  colony,  less  the  abongines;  and  the  number  of 
n  the  two  years,  30,504.  It  may  be  well  to  note  at  this  stage 
a  di^th-nite  of  1891  was  very  considerably  augment<'d  by  tlie 
a  epidemic,  an  abnormal  proportion  of  deatlis  occurring  amongst 
irsons,  especially  females.  This  is  a  circuntstauce  which  shouhl 
1  into  account  in  comparing  life-tables  hei*eaft<;r  couipile<l  witli 
now  presented. 

leceasity  for  exact  data  in  calculating  life  contingencies  brought 
stance  the  first  life-table  ;  but  there  are  uses  to  which  it  may  Ix' 
;  are  entirely  a[>art  from  the  nxjuirements  of  the  actuary.  If 
gress  of  medicine,  viewcil  as  the  art  of  pix)longing  life,  is  to 
turod,  the  only  gauge  which  can  bo  applied  is  tht^  life-tabht ; 
B  held  to  l>o  very  positive  evidence  of  the  improved  condition 
leople  that  in  the  forty  yearo  tliat  elapsed  Ijetween  the  com  pi- 
I  Dr.  Farr's  first  table  of  the  expcH^tation  of  life  and  of  tliat  by 
e,  there  was  an  improvement  oi  Ih  years  in  the  expectation  at 

impossible  to  compare  th<^  ex}»ectation  of  life  now  ascer- 
:or  New  South  Wal(;s  with  that  of  past  years,  as  this  is  the 
le  that  the  expectation  has  lieen  ascertainiMl  :  but  a  few  com- 
i  with  Dr.  Ogle's  table,  for  England  may  not  1m»  without 
First,  however,  it  may  hi",  well  to  allude  to  several  material 
rhich  should  be  kept  in  view  in  dealing  with  the  New  South 
abla 

[lOpulation  of  the  colony  is  composed  of   two- thirds  of  native 
d  one-thinl  of  British  or  foreign  parentage  :  and  of  thr  persons 
years  of  age,  alx)ut  one  half  belong  to  th(^  latter  cat«»g()ry.     I'lie 
length  of  time  which  the  non-Austi'aliaii-lx)ni  have  s|M'nt  in  the 
i:annot,  of  course,  be  determined  ;    but  it  must  Ije  abundantly 
at  there  is  a  very  large  num1>er  of  |>ersons  in  New  South  \Vah;s 
piwt    life   has   been  very   little   influ(*need   by  Australian   con- 
Thus   the  mortality  «ixperience  which    the    tables    show    is 
ity   of   two   kinds.      The    earlier    ages   are   praotieally   pun'ly 
ian,    whilst  the  lator  ages  are  partly    Australian   and    ]>ai-tly 
and  foreign,  the  latter  element   getting  sti-onger  as  the  a»:eB 
;.     Therefon*,  though  the  expcKitatiou  here  gi/eu  is  eorivct  as 
the  ix)pulatiou  as  at  present  constituted,  it  might  not  be  so  if 
stralian-ltom  element  predomimite<i  so  largely  at  every  age  as  it 
the  earlier  periods.     No  att«mp)t  is  iiia<le  to  diftVn-entiate  tin- 
wents  of  population,  with  tlie  view  of  discovering  whether  it   is 
s  is  sometimes  assumed,  that  the  conditiimii  in  Austmlia  are 
ible  for  early  and  middle  life,  but  not  for  old  age,  or  whether  the 
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92.208 

Total 

l,246,JIO0 

•  Exclus 

m.  cntofH 

ndinK  Aiutnlliii  Conlinge 

n1  to  lh>'  Soj 

du    -r' 

III  uilditioii  tu  the  sums  paid  out  of  current  r 
f  liian  money  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  foriitiisi 
t  is  expected  will  sene  for  the  protection  of  fuiuiv  J^- 
olonists  as  well  as  the  present.  The  details  of  this  c\f 
s  follow  :— 

18  to  1871 £30,»t.V 


IS7I 

£ 
43.601 

1886 

J.S73 

35,134 

1888 

■1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

.13,227 

21,270 

14,582 

22.640 

1894!;;!;!;!..] 

1SS3 

24,819 

|S8.i 

54,72!"                    ToUl 

■  Six  monlh). 
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e  CKlciilalioii  was  extended  to  100  years,  bat  it  \va.s  deemed  advisa})1e 
t  the  table  nhort  at  90  years,  as  the  nniiilxT  of  fHTsons  over  that 
'aa  altogether  too  small  to  afford  sufficient  experience  on  which  to 
I  a  Life  Table.  As  a  matter  of  cariosity,  it  may  he  nunitioned  thiit 
cpectation  of  life  at  ages  over  90  was  as  follows  : — 


a  — 

LivinK  oat  of  100,000  bom. 

Kxpcctatioii  of  life  in  year:). 

Affv. 

Males. 

FemalcH. 

Males. 

Fumaleti. 

91  ... 

761 

1,084 

2-48 

2*72 

92  ... 

529 

767 

2-41 

2-64 

93  ... 

361 

531 

2-36 

2-59 

94  ... 

242 

367 

2-27 

2'.j'2 

96  .. 

163 

250 

216 

2-47 

96  ... 

106 

169 

1-96 

o  '^2 

97  ... 

67 

113 

1-68 

2-37 

98  ... 

42 

75 

1-37 

2-31 

w  . . . 

26 

49 

0-80 

2"2s 

100  ... 

13 

31 

1 

016 

2-31 

.  addition  to  the  expectation  of  life  in  New  Sourli  Wjilos,  in  tlu» 
wing  table  will  1>e  found  a  column  sh(>win<>:  the  II. M.  (li(*altliy 
)  table  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  SoiMfty.  Tlic  (.-oi- 
}nding  figures  of  Dr.  Ogle's  English  Life  Table  arc;  also  ^iveii,  by 
of  companson.  And  whih^  the  after-lifetime  at  each  a^^e  in  the 
L  table  of  the  A.M. P.  Society  is  higher  than  that  for  the  colony,  the 
ation  is  much  the  same  in  each  calculation.  That  on(>  nhould  give  an 
late  of  greater  longevity  at  the  different  ages  than  the  other  i.s  but 
ral ;  for  in  computing  the  table  for  the  wliole  colony,  thc^  total 
beraof  persons  living  and  'dying  at  each  perio<l  of  life  are  tak(ML  into 
[deration,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  A.M. P.  table,  only  w^lected 
,  or  such  as  would  be  accepteil  by  an  insui-anee  society,  form  th(; 
i  of  computation.  Looking  at  the  two  tables,  therefore,  in  their 
light,  the  one  is,  as  it  stands,  mon»  an  index  of  the  correctness  of 
other  than  it  would  l)e  if  the  figures  in  l)oth  were  identical.  I)r. 
'calls  the  Life  Table  a  hiomHer,  and  s])eaks  of  it  as  of  equal  im]>ort- 
',  in  all  inquiries  connected  with  human  life  or  sanitai-y  improve- 
tiy  with  the  barometer  or  thermometer  and  similar  instruments 
loyed  in  physical  research,  and  a«  being  also  the  keystone  or  pivot 
rhich  the  whole  science  of  life  assurance  hinges.  For  even  suppos- 
ikat  an  insarance  society  had  empirically  arrive<l  at  an  e<|uitable 
I  of  pmniam  for  assuring  lives,  the  Mortality  or  Life  Table  is  still 
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required  in  order  to  tfloertein  the  valne  of  waA 
pective  term  of  yean^  m  agunrt  the  value  of  Ao  i 
80  that  a  atatenlent  of  anets  and  Bahilitiea  mm  be  _ 
pared.    Without  mieh  knowledgo  a  dividm  of  "pnte' 
impossiUa    In  faet^  the  Idfe  TaUe  is  abaoliitefy 
"solution  of  all  question!  depending  on  the  dnrstion 


fa 


Ag«. 

ItavBoailiWUik 

A.lLP.8oe. 

Wt0m^   (BbOM 

Halta 

IMi^       tari» 

Birth 

491 
641 

601 

46-4 

481 

381 

841 

301 

861 

881 

191 

161 

131 

111 

8-6 

6-5 

6-0 

3-4 

2-5 

681 

67-4 

68-4 

481 

441 

401 

88-4 

181 

891 

861 

811 

171 

14-5 

11-4 

81 

6-5 

51 

3-7 

2-6 

• 

41-4 
801 

471 
48-4 

89-4 

867 

»l 

881 

861 

88a 

181 

161 

181 

101 

81 

61 

41 

81 

87 

441 

5ymn 

10    ,.      

61-1 

••••••••• 

491 

16    

461 

»     

26    

»    

85    

40    , 

«    , 

60    

55    

60    „       

65    

70    

75    „       

80    „       

85    , 

90    

461 
411 
871 
881 

891 
86-4 
881 

181 
15-2 
121 
91 
7  1 
41 
3-4 

2-4 

* 

41-r 

881 
94-4 

881 

971 

94^ 

99-7 

171 

141 

11-4 

91 

61 

61 

31 

81 

Vaccination. 

• 

Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  and  ia  na 
to  chiefly  in  times  of  scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  ia  iktL 
to  be  imminent.  It  is  easy  to  discover  from  the  returns  of  the  Go 
ment  vaccinators  the  years  when  the  community  was  threatened  t 
disease,  as  at  such  times  the  number  of  persons  submitting  tbnBMjJQ 
vacdnation  largely  increased.  The  number  returned  doea 
those  treated  by  private  medical  oflicers,  by  whom  a  large  n\ 
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cinated.     The  following  figures  show   the   number   of  pursoiis 
'jed  by  Government  Medical  Officers  since  the  year  1878  : — 


Sydney 

1 

Sydney 

and 

Country. 

Total. 

Year. 

and 

Country. 

Suburbs. 

' 

SuburlM. 
1,091 

532 

3,a% 

3,570 

1888 

1,005 

!        ft57 

4,981 

5,638 

1889 

728 

1,67« 

460 

4,699 

5,159 

1890 

958 

1,239 

8.738 

52,501 

61,239 

1891 

531 

1,03G 

380 

1,869 

2,249 

1892 

1,326 

2,688 

296 

600 

896 

1893 

8:^8 

1,709 

630 

6,669 

7,199 

1894 

15 

1,942 

346 

1,884 

2,230 

1895 

72 

2,360 

452 

1,311 

1,763 

1896 

78 

867 

1,031 

2,199 

3,230 

1897 

1 

6 

239 

Total. 


2,lS(i 
2,404 
2,197 
1,567 
4,014 
2,547 
l,9r>7 
2,4.S2 
94r» 
245 


number  and  ages  of  persons   vaccinated  by    the   ( Jovfrnnicnt 
,  Officers  during  1897  will  be-found  below  : — 


District 


;    Under      From  1  to '  From  f.  to    ^'^S™  i     n-nt^i 
lyear.    ,   5  yearn.    ;  l<>>oa".     ^plt^las.  I 


rduey  and  subarbs. . . 
>untry  districts 

Total 


33 


2     I 


33 


104 

6 
100 

2:ji> 

104 

106           24.1 

1 

Insanity. 

number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  in  hospitals  in  X(nv 
^ales  is  steadily,  if  slowly,  increasing  ;  but  this  increjisr  in 
r  is  only  the  experience  of  the  Unittid  Kin;:jdoin  and  other 
?Sy  as  well  as  of  roost  of  the  Australasian  colonies.  The 
Is  for  insane,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Goveninient  of 
>uth  Wales,  are  seven  in  number — six  for  ordinary  insane,  and 
Parramatta,  for  criminals.  Besides  these  there  are  two  licensed 
each  for  a  single  patient,  at  Picton  ;  one  at  Ryde  for  seven 
3 ;  and  another  at  Cook's  River,  nc^ar  Sydney,  containinL^  37 
I. 

imnberof  insane  persons  under  treatment  on  the  31st  December, 
inder  official  cognisance,  was  3,951.  These  figures  are  110  in 
jf  the  number  on  the  register  at  the  end  of  189G,  and  23.*)  higher 
I  the  end  of  1895.  From  the  table  given  below,  showinLj  the 
ition  of  the  patients,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  the 
imnatea  of  the  New  South  Wales  asylums,  six  were  hjcated  in 
Is  in  South  Australia.     This  was  in  terms  of  an  arrangement 

3a 
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which  has  been  made  witli  the  Government  of  that  cokmv, 
patients  from  the  Broken  Hill  district  are  sent  to  South  Aastiahft :— 


KoniMf  Qfi  Rflfiilcf . 


Name  of  HoqfntaL 


T<aL 


Govemiueiit  Hospitals — 

CallanPark 

(Tladesville  

Parramatta,  free 

Do  criminal.... 

Newcajitle    

Ryclalniere  

Kenmore 

LiceuHed  Houses — 

Cook's  River  

I*icton  (two) 

Kyde    

South  Australian  Honpitals. 


Totals 


448 
514 
686 
46 
14r> 
351 
2(10 


3 


3H9 
324 
375 
8 
152 
151 
107 


hi: 

.% 
»C 

37 
I 

I 


2,406 


1.54!) 


3.16: 


Tlie  pi-oportion  of  insane  to  the  whole  population,  as  already  poiztM 
out,  is  now  slowly  increasing,  althouf^h  it  was  pnu*ticallr  a  cooaa^ 
qujintity  until  1890.     This  will  l.»e  seen  from  the  accompanying  tiU^ 

<j:ivinji:  the  iminl>er  of  persons  in  hospitals  for  insane  at  the  cl<»»' of<*->A 
year  from  1S7S  to  \^\)7  im-lu.sivc.  Tlu'  inci-ejisi*  iiuriii;:  th*' Iv- i^ 
years  is  note  worthy,  <^^]K*^ially  in  fjtcr  of  the  stoppaire  «»t  th»  i:.-^! 
t)i  in.^ane  patients  into  the  colony  from  <»thcr  phio's  : 


At 
ml  !•:  _\  t'.ir. 

Nil.  lit  lll^■^ 

1^7s 

i,yH; 

1S7II 

2,011 

1  sso 

•2.()i«> 

Issl 

•2.-il.s 

1 HS-J 

•J.. 107 

i.s.s;t 

2.40a 

1SS4 

•J,r.-J4 

issr» 

L>j»4:; 

lss« 

2.717 

ISST 

2,SL>1 

Isss 

•J.sOs 

ProiKirtioii  nf 
of  |M)|uilati(>ii. 


2S'> 

21M» 
2S*» 

2S7 

2-s<; 

2s.'> 
2 -SO 
2 -si 
2  so 


.-\t 

t-iui  «»l"    Vl'Sif. 


1MH9 
1890 

lyji 

1S92 

is9;< 

]S94 
1S1I5 

1  sih; 

1S07 


It-;.  i--C'< 
N«'i.  o!  lii->aih.    Iv-*iii  i»Ti.* 

..1  !*■; . 


2.!C4 

:i.l«n> 
:<.:ii2 

n,4*25 
3,587 
3.71ti 

:<,s4i 


2-7» 
2t« 
2i$ 


Mt'an. 


1!« 


The  an»oiint    (^f  in.sanity   in    New  South    Wjiles  is    h-ss   than 
part  of  the  TniiJ**!  Kinmlom.     The  irn^atest  proi)orti«^n  oi  liinJiCT 
Australa<^ian  colonics  is  found  in  Victoria,  and  the  lowest  in 
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ith  Australia,  n»  will  be  seen  from  tlie  following  table,  based  on 
I  of  five  yean*.  It  should  bt».  pointed  out  that  the  rate  for 
n  Australia  only  represents  the  accommodation  in  the  asylums 
colony,  many  patients  having  been  refused  admissidn  owing  to 
ntom. 


Oountrr. 


Imane  per- 

HoiM  per  1,000 

of  population. 


Country. 


'  In<<ano  per- 
sons per  1,000 
of  i»opulatioii. 


iigland  and  Wales. . .  3*1 

:»>tLiDd     3*3 

tiland  4*5 

ewHouth  Wales   ...  2*9 

ictoria 3*5 


Queensland    3'1 

South  Australia    2  G 

Western  Australia   ...  I  '6 

Tasmania    23 

New  Zealand     32 


]»ercentage  of  deaths  of  insane  jwraons  in  New  South  Wal<*s 
Miratively  light.  The  following  table  has  been  compute<l  on  the. 
:  the  average  number  of  patients  resident  in  hospitals  for  the 


Percentodie  of  deaths  of  B,renge 
number  resident. 


Males.    !  Females.       Totol. 


Percentaffe  of  duatiis  of  average 
number  rvsident. 


Year. 


I      i" 


t5» 
7-73 
7*00 
8*42 
6*26 
8*37 


6-31 
6*43 
5*73 
5*65 
5-72 
5*88 


710 
7-23 
6*52 
7  39 
6-06 
7*42 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


MaleH. 

612 
6*83 
718 
7-51 


Females.  '     Total. 


5*22 
5-27 
4*67 
4  91 


5-77 
6-24 
6-22 
6-52 


Mean...j     7*29     I     5-53 


6-62 


A  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  very  intimate  cimnecti(»n  between 
tsial  depression  and  the  increase?  in  the  number  of  insane  persons 
id  to  the  asylums  of  the  coU)ny.  A  glance  at  the  figures  for 
ad  succeeding  years,  during  which  such  depression  has  been 
elt,  would  seem  to  favour  this  view,  seeing  that  the  proportion 
usand  of  the  population  advanced  from  0*52  in  1891  to  0*56  in 
^^S  in  1894,  and  0*57  in  189G.  But  these  figures  do  not  finally 
of  the  question,  for  during  the  seven  years  which  closed  with 
a  period  of  general  prosperity — the  admissions  i*ange(l  from  0  72 
per  thousand.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  most  immerliaU; 
t  depressed  times  is  to  send  to  the  asylums  a  numl>er  of  harinl(*ss 
Dented  persons,  who  in  more  prosperous  days  are  supported  by 
slatives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quota  of  admissions  to  asylums 
iperons  times  is  maintained  by  insanity  induced  directly  or 
dy  by  the  means  of  indulgence  which  high  wages  and  large 
M>mmonly  afford.      The  number  of  admii^ions  to  the  hospitals 
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for  insane,  and  tho  pro[>ortion  per  1,000  of  the  mean  popuUtkm, 
sliown  below : — 


Proportion  to 

1 

■ 

ProppctMti 

Year. 

Admissions. 

population  pur 
1,000. 

Year. 

Admiasloni^ 

popiilatip«  fm 

1878 

424 

0-64 

1889 

I          550 

0.10 

1879 

440 

0-63 

1890 

611 

0-.-4 

1880 

476 

0-65 

1891 

'          596 

OvH 

1881 

4d4 

0-64 

1892 

666 

056 

1882 

473 

0-59 

1893 

688 

0\i7 

1883 

476 

0-57 

1894 

712 

0-5S 

1884 

493 

0-55 

1895 

715 

o%>7 

1885 

567 

0-60 

1896 

740 

0-5; 

1886 

567 

0-58 

1897 

692 

Oa3 

1887 
1888 

532 

587 

0-52 
0-55 

, 

Mean  

\       o-.'id 

Until  June,  1893,  there  was  no  law  in  force  in  this  colony  to  pivva 
the  influx  of  insane  persons,  and,  as  a  consequence,  tbe  Kplend 
hospitals  which  the  bounty  of  the  Stilts  hits  established  tor  tl 
treatment  of  tlie  insane  were  the  means  of  burdening  the  commanil 
with  the  care  of  unfortunate  persons  1>elon;^ng  to  other  countries  vki 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  insane  is  less  generous  or  less  scientil 
than  in  New  South  Wales.  On  the  date  mentioned,  Act  56  Yi 
No.  23  came  into  force.  Section  4  of  this  measure  renders  the  omn 
ohai'tert»r,  agent  or  master  of  a  vessel  liable  for  the  maintenam.-e  of  u 
insjine  pei*son  landed  in  the  colony. 

The  follow  iug  figures  show  tin*   i»irtliplac^s  <if  juitientji  uiiii'T  r.*'- 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane  during  tht»  year  1S97  :-  - 

No.  I'f      lVni'iit;i-i-  ,.        ,  N-i.  if       i\r     •-> 

I  attf  iil>.        K.'l  t'-ta..  \ \kX\\  'iT*  •      * 

New   South   Walts    .  1,S:^2  37 'ST        Fi-ance     -JS  «> 

OthtT  Mritish  rolonies  '270  .'>-77        tJt-nnanv     Ill  *-•-''» 

Knglana  l.(XK)  20t>7        Chin.a.'   >4  174 

Sontlaiul     '2rlb  4i».'>  Other  cuuiitiies  ....  -4.'»  "i^C 

livUiul 1.0:«  "IX'M) 


In  this  ial>h'  and  the  two  folli»\vin::  the  tiirinvs  repn-^^'Ut  tli*^  loM 
number  of  jKitieiits  under  care  tlurini;  the  year  ls'.*7,  and  n«»t  rh^'ininita 
lemaininu:  on  ih"  reu'i'^trr  on  the  .'U.>t  iNveinb^r.  iin  pn*vi«)u>ly  si'W 
It  will  b»'  seen  tr«»ui  the  ti;:un-s  set  down  .-iIm.v*'  that  tli'*  injiiil**"* 
persons  und«T  n'^traint  who  are  natives  of  this  colony  fornix  uiily  37w 
per  cent,  of  t If  ti»*.il.  whilst,  i:  may  !»♦•  |Mjiiit»*d  out.  the  nativeJuB 
element  of  th«»  total  })'^pvilation  is  al)ovt'  lU  |K^r  cent.  Uf  the  Bril|J 
lH>rn  patients.  Knir'aiul  oontribures  over  one  an«l  u  half  time*  ■! 
numlx*r  that  her  population  in  this  country  would  warrant,  and  W*i 
neiirlv  thrtn?  and  a  tifth  times  the  numlx^r.  ' 
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p  ages  of  the  4,837  insane  patients  under  care  dunng  1897  were  as 
ided.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  number — 47 -76  per  cent  — wei-e 
?en  the  ages  of  30  and  50  years. 


Agtn  of  Innaiic. 


No.  of  PaticntH. 


Pcrcentajfe  of 
all  ages. 


Under  Dyeors 

5  aud  under  10  years 
10  „         15      „ 

15  „         20     „ 

2U  f,         30      ,, 

30  „         40      „ 

41)  „         50      „ 

50  „         60      „ 

60  „         70      „ 

70  .,        80      „ 

oU  ft  W)      )• 

90  years  aud  upwards 


8 

43 

64 

212 

848 

1,217 

1,093 

846 

372 

113 

21 

5 


017 

0-89 

1-32 

4-38 

17-43 

251(5 

22-60 

17-49 

7-69 

2-34 

0-43 

010 


venile  lunatics  are  as  a  rule  sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
ewcastle — an  asylum  which  is  set  apart  for  imbecile  and  idiotic 
nts  ;  so  that  of  the  11')  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table  as  l»eing 
r  15  years  of  age,  the  majority  were  in  that  institution. 
e  major  j)ortion  of  the  persons  under  restraint  in  1897  wore  sinfrlo. 
ngst  the  married  and  widowed,  females  largely  predominated. 


CondiUons  as  to  Marriage.  Maleti.  Females. 

Single  1,993  825 

Married   584  814 

Widowed    115  199 

Unascertained    216  91 


Total. 

2,818 

1,398 

314 

307 


is  popularly  supposed  that  the  principal  cause  of  insanity  is  intem- 
ace.  The  experience  of  this  colony,  however,  does  npt  l)ear  out  this 
ion.  The  amount  of  insanity  directly  due  to  drink,  though  certainly 
!,  is  not  so  considerable  as  that  due  to  other  causes.  As  far  as  th(^ 
"ds  of  the  hospitals  show,  the  proportion  of  persons  admitted  suffor- 
rom  insanity  traceable  to  intemperance*-  was  not  more  than  9*55  per 
of  the  total  admissions  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1897. 
snons  Bjiffering  from  mania  induc(»d  by  excess  of  drink  recover  com- 
tivcly  quickly,  and  at  any  one  time  their  number  in  the  hosj)itals 
he  insane  is  scarcely  more  than  5*5  per  cent.  The  most  i)otent 
e  appears  to  be  hereditary  influence.  How  far  this  is  productive 
uanity  cannot,  however,  be  exactly  detc^rmined ;  for  although  the 
wctor-General  of  the  Insane  has  ascertained  that  hen»ditary 
i«ice  and  congenital  defect  can   be  cretlited  with  only   11*10  per 


1 

The  wttter  rapjily  w-orfce  of  the  Lowe 
t!i»;  Uorenitnent,  undrr  the  pronsin&s 
Supply  Mid  Sewerage  Act  «f    18B0.     J 
nf  a,  spiKial  Aot,  a  Boai-d  whs  extablii 
of   the    Metropolitan    Water   aiiri    8cw 

land   and   Morprth. .    Thn   following   n 
withiti  the  areu.  uf  tlir  Budixl's  jiiriadwCt 
Hajiiilton,  liuiibtJ>n,  LtimbtiHi  (New),  £ 
Merewethw,  Moqifth,  Xi-woaatle,  Piatti 
Wickham.  l»f«i(les  ihi-  uijii.curpor)ite<I  tc 
Ureek. 

Tlie  Bupply  irf  wntef  f<jr  the   •lititrtet 
Rivfi-,  ubiiut  a.  tiiile  awl  a  liulf  up  titrea 
West  JMuitlunil.     Tlte  jiumpirit;  (•nj^iuM 
<ni  a  hill  about  44  ok&iiiH  from  tW  ri« 
thei'e  it  a  settliuK  tank  of  1,390,500  fpl 
twt  by  100  feet  BHoh,  u  clettr  wbIw  UmI 
and  a  el.irage  rwervoir  nt"  17l>,40S,lOO  gi 
filterwl  water  is  pumped  from  th^  clwM 

uonnecteil   by  a    lO-inch    caet-iron  mtk 
^                   with  a  oajuicity  cif  463,4:10  gallOB^^I 

nrsANiTT. 
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year  1897  the  deaths  of  persons  afflicted  with  lunacy 
viz.,  177  males  and  72  females.  The  following  are  the 
,  and  the  number  who  died  from  each  disease  : — 


Cmm  of  Death. 

Males. 

1 

Fenmlee. 

ToUl. 

• 

paralyiiiii  ...   , . .  . 

4 
15 
37 

8 

35 

8 
18 
13 

1 

8 
4 

1 

17 

I 

1 

1 

1 

4 

8 
3 

8 

12 

4 
5 

7 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

6 

2 

1 

5 

8 

cmvuurions  ■ 

23 

ma. 

40 

nel&ncholic  exhauiition  and  decay 
and  other  diseaaes  of  the  brain, j 
jiioar.  &c 

16 
47 

1 

• 

>f  lungs,  pleura,  and  bronchi  

isamption 

t  and  blood-vessels 

12 
23 
20 

infl 

1 

'  o 

*e:-- 

antl  ulceration  of  stomach,  intea- 
nritoneYim » 

10 

diarrhoea 

6 
2 

r 

1 

na 

1 

23 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

177 

72 

^49 

1 

re  total,  24  males  and  13  females  were  from  70  to  90 
so  that  the  malady  of  lunacy  is  not  incompatible  with 

I  weekly  cost  of  maintaining  insane  patients  in  the  hospitals 
«r  1897  was  about  10&  8Jd.  per  head,  of  which  the 
3d.y  the  balance  being  made  up  by  contributions  from  the 
patients  themselves,  or  by  their  friends.     The  subjoined 
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V  of  f 


etuHri 


I  pBstoraliat  by  granting  biiu  fixity  o 

1«  terra  of  years,  the  leasehold    half  being  exfluipt  6 

f  purchase  daring  his  tenure;  but  the  leases  were  nf^iniwiiH 
rent,  which  considerably  increased  the  revenue  from  ihii  hi 
following  years.  lu  1890  an  Act  was  paaseJ  miAft  "hidi  it 
Crown  leases,  as  appraised  m  188-1,  were  determinpii  «iie»-,  laA* 
which  the  new  appraisement  was  less  than  tlic  prpvima  <n*.tb 
ment  refunded  the  amount  which  had  beeo  overp^iiL  n&  m 

I  B  per  cent.  The  first  refunds  under  the  Act  w«u  nude  Ml 
in  which  year  the  amount,  including  interest,  was  ittfjSH' 
corresponding  amount  for  1893  was  XaOi,  and  for  Irtl— *• 
in  which  b,  refund  was  made — only  £32. 

Prior  to  the  piiaaing  of  IJie  188+  Act  tlie  only  foma  of  )m 
were  pastoral,  annual,  special,  aud  pre-eini>tiie.  Undfrtb 
tioned,  provision  was  made  for  the  continunnce  o(  «Kh>dlla 
leiise  except  the  preemptive,  which  was  abolishfd:  vAi 
licenses,  and  conditional  and  homeatcnd  leaaeB,  wrre  inuliU 
supplenienlnry  Act  of  18S9  proi-id«d  for  five  uddiuanal  ba 
which  were  as  follow  :^Scrub,  snowland,  art^eian  well,  «a4 
inferior  land.  Under  the  Land  Act  of  1895  thr*«*  of"  I 
been  pro\4ded  for. 

The  gross  revenue  derived  fi-om  alienation  and  occu(«i" 
grosB  and  net  land  revenue,  from  1880  to  1898,  wcro  u  foB* 


AUt 

atio>u 

\tur. 

M».ete. 

1 

1^1  cnl. 

tte. 

Rrinnv 
truatuOt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

731,333 

fi50,fi74 

237.B80 

2C,749 

1,«46.438 

41.10 

]88t 

1,415,160 

1,067.879 

300.170 

28,480 

2.820.flS» 

%.» 

1883 

].306,.'WO 

1,148,7*1 

430,417 

28,036 

2,0U..1M 

IIG,«9I 

188.1 

338,234 

9.11.235 

3.58,957 

27,643 

1.6.<i(t,0«9 

lis.* 

IS84 

411,202 

962.281 

344,096 

45,7fiS 

l.-M.Mi 

iT4,a 

1S85 

535  SOS 

778.S49 

317,1-18 

44,930 

1,876.432 

lOUl 

188H 

375,468 

830,065 

301,749 

46,846 

l.W4,018 

I0M« 

1887 

340.585 

872,192 

1.100,423 

i5«,795 

2.378.903 

A«e 

1S»S 

316,034 

806,240 

941,521 

IU.449 

2.2CS.253 

-;.ii. 

ISSO 

214.601 

034,480 

9IT.491 

70,001 

2,137.563 

sr.is 

1S90 

225,387 

1.153,377 

785,116 

79,150 

2,243.030 

stji 

1M91 

101,606 

I.1.M.970 

818,960 

71,001 

2,960.836 

t4i,a 

1892 

234,164 

1,015,175 

915..178 

59,345 

2,214,062 

1«,4II 

1893 

252,782 

1,044,710 

849,652 

59,123 

2,206.267 

«■« 

18W 

231,408 

1,052,188 

789.278 

49.291 

2,128.173 

f^S 

•1895 

36,378 

852,833 

130,310 

24.933 

l.05.\35:2 

1S.M 

+1896 

67,896 

1,09.3,138 

800,1121 

65,781 

2,on.7se 

41,4; 

tl897 

es,soo 

1,082,516 

748,770 

63,635 

l,953.«£g 

^ 

■HS98 

90,392 

1,130,060 

723,279 

06,670 

2,031.601 

i 

1  Inoludu 

all  MlKdli 

»i;^''K^lnt 

TTufclvemo 
J  eireul  Bu 

a-ssj 
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I  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  has  increased  by  36*34  per  cent., 
ing  the  same  period  the  increase  in  expenditure  has  only 
1  -95  per  cent. 

I  lunatics  are  confined  at  PaiTamatta.  At  the  end  of  1897 
r  in  confinement  was  54, of  whom  46  were  males  and  8  females, 
*d  with  58  twelve  months  before.  The  offences  for  which  the 
nsane  are  detained  are  amongst  the  blackest  in  the  calendar, 
seen  from  the  following  table,  which  refers  to  the  number  in 
tion  on  the  31st  December,  1897  : — 


rimes  oommitted  by  the  Insane. 

Number  of  Insane. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

18 

1 

1 
2 

2 
11 

1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

5 
2 

*'l 

23 

murder  

3 

1 

■atilt   

2 

iffence 

2 

wonndinff,  shooting  with  intent,  etc. . . 
lorM  9t<^iing 

12 
1 

4 

malicious  bnminflr 

1 

^ 

1 

Qoney  under  false  pretences  

2 

tmction  on  railway  line 

I  robbery    

1 
1 

Total   

46 

8 

54 

on  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  usually  terminated  by 
jge  of  the  patient  on  recovery,  or  for  probation  when  relief 
ifforded,  to  which,  of  course,  must  be  added  removal  by  death, 
the  few  cases  where  patients  absconded,  the  following  figures 
epartures  during  the  last  ten  years : — 


Discharged. 

Di«<< 

Recovered. 

Relieved. 

Ifalea. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

167 

108 

20 

11 

132 

68 

135 

109                  8 

4 

138 

71 

141 

116        1        21 

8 

128 

65 

168 

129                11 

17 

167 

66 

154 

107        ;        17 

14 

122 

69 

156 

130 

21 

21 

172 

74 

162 

134 

27 

27 

130 

69 

175 

133                32 

20 

151 

72 

185 

147        1        26 

19 

165 

H6 

149 

138                17 

23 

177 

72 

1,592 

1,251 

200 

164 

1,482 

692 

1 
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the  period  iadudfld  in  the  above  ttUa  fi^Ttt  mdeendS^fl 
wete  midar  traetment ;  tfaenion  dw  pffoportioa  p«  cirf 
of  the  total  nnmber  belonging  to  eedi  dMB 


SeooTortd    ; 

44 
Died «..    »-99 

The  returns  for  Uie  same  period  Aaw  the  ioBoviog  mdli 


ATenge  ammsl  diaduyq|W  179 

Avwage  ennttai  wedmiininm 46  S7 


whence  it  appears  that  of  the  patients  diachaiged  as 
relieved,  some  25*4  per  cent,  of  males  and  26*3  per  oenftb  oitmmlmi 
readmitted.  Deductingy  therelore,  from  the  number  ol  diaehaqpi^ 
probable  cases  of  relapse,  it  will  be  found  th^onaa  avenge  &§■■ 
number  of  permanent  recoveries,  tempoiary  recoveries^  and  dssAs^ 
be  represented  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Pemuuient  rsooveriei 408  4W 

Temporary  reooFsriei IS9  177 

Deaths 458  fll 

Hence  it  may  be  said  that  out  of  every  thousand  males  who 
inmates  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  408  will  be  released  bom  H 
suffering  by  recovery,  and  592  only  by  death ;  and  of  feaule%  i 
proportion  will  be  495  by  recovery,  and  505  by  death.  As  the  aisn 
age  of  the  patients  does  not  differ  greatly  in  the  case  of  both  sexes,  ^ 
comparison  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  one,  especially  as  the  averaiee  ti 
of  residence  in  the  asylum  is  also  about  the  same. 

The  average  peri<Kl  of  residence  can  be  determined  indirectly  fm 
comparison  between  the  numl)er  of  persons  admitted  and  those  read 
on  a  given  elate,   and  it  would  appear  that  for  the  ten  years  wk 
clost*cl  with  1897,  the  average  was  5*26  years  for  males  and  5*13 
females. 

.As  the  annual  cost  of  each  patient  is  JB24  Is.  2d.,  every  perwD  • 
is  admitted  tf>  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  entails  a  loss  to  the  Sb 
of  alxmt  £125. 
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INSTRUCTION,  SCIENCE,  AND  RELIGION. 


Instruction. 

^HK  history  of  piimary  education  in  New  South  Wales  is  natumlly 
divided  into  four  peiiods.  During  the  first  period,  which  lasted 
il  1848y  the  Rystein  in  force  was  purely  denominational,  the  Goveni- 
it  gimnting  to  the  heads  of  religious  bodies  assistance  in  proportion 
be  amonnt  ex|)ended  by  them  for  educational  purposes.  Thei*e  was 
xovision  for  the  establishment  of  schools  entirely  under  State  control, 
conm<lerable  dissatisfaction  was  the  result.  As  early  as  1 834  there 
l>een  attempts  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  system  in  force,  and 
.839  a  grant  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction,  free 
a  sectarian  influence,  to  the  children  of  those  persons  who  objected 
lenomi national  eilucation.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1844  that  any 
nite  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  effecting  a  change  in  the 
cational  policy  of  the  State.  In  that  year  a  Committee  of  tlui  Legis- 
ve  Council  rej>oi-ted  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  National 
lOol  system,  and,  in  accordance  witli  this  recommendation,  an  Act 
I  passed  in  1848  constituting  two  Boards,  to  one  of  which  was 
mated  the  administration  of  denominational  eiiucation,  and  to  the; 
icr  the  undenominational,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  National  system  ; 
marj  education  in  the  colony  thus  entering  u]>on  its  soctmd  pc^riiMl. 
is  snomaly  of  two  rival  Boards,  after  existing  for  eighteen  years,  wa.s 
ilisbsd  by  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  186G,  which,  though  providing 
*  ike  continuance  of  the  two  distinct  classes  of  schools,  placed  all 
lools  receiving  aid  from  the  State  under  the  control  of  a  Board 
pointed  by  the  Government,  and  styled  the  C^ouncil  of  Education,  the 
iblie  schools  being  entirely  administered  by  this  Board,  and  tlu^ 
nominational  schools  governed  in  conjunction  with  the  various  religious 
idies  by  whom  they  had  been  founded  Although  the  system  estab- 
ihfid  by  this  Act  was  essentially  one  of  transition,  education  neverthe- 
m  made  considerable  progress  during  the  period  when  it  was  in  force, 
t  was,  however,  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  dual  system,  not  only 
naooount  of  its  intrinsic  defects,  but  because  the  principle  of  granting 
itste  aid  to  religious  schools  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
^ority  of  the  people,  and  in  1880  State  aid  to  denominational 
■Aocation  was  abolished  by  an  Act  passed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Bttiry  Parkas,  and  the  colony  entered  upon  thf»  fourth,  and  pr<*sent, 
Nod  in  the  history  of  primary  instruction. 


748  nftsTRucTion,  bcjksce,  jod  MMiaaxm. 

Under  the  Public  Instmctioa  Act  of  1880,  wliidi  iwjmwhI  tt»] 
aasent  on  the  16th  April  in  th«t  year,  the  entivB  nilnnitinnil  wp^ 
the  colony  was  remodellecL  In  Uie  fint  phoe^  the  TTdamtini  A 
1866  was  repealed,  the  Coiincil  of  Education  di—ilrwl,  md  tikeoi 
of  educational  matters  placed  in  the  handa  of  a  HhiittTr  lor  I 
Instruction.  Provision  was  made  for  the  rnta^lishiiiflnt  aad  aii 
ance  of  public  schools,  to  aflbrd  primaiy  imtroetion  to  aD  cU 
without  sectarian  or  class  distinction ;  of  supeiiar  pvUic  sdad 
which  additional  lessons  in  the  higher  branchea  ni^it  be  ^sm 
evening  public  schools,  with  the  object  of  instraetang  jpenoas^ 
not  received  the  advantages  of  primaiy  education  while  of 
and  of  high  schools  for  boysand  girls,  in  which  the  eooneof 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  complete  the  public  wA/oA  • 
culum,  or  to  prepare  students  for  the  University.  It  was  proyiid 
in  all  schools  administered  under  the  Act  the  *««^*«g  shoaUbeii 
non-sectarian ;  but  the  words  "secular  instructum"  were  held  ts  ii 
general  religious  teaching,  as  distinguished  firam  dogmatieBl  or  poh 
theology.  The  histoty  cMf  England  and  of  Austnlia^  it  was  di 
should  form  part  of  the  course  of  secular  inatmctioii.  Foar 
during  each  school  day  were  to  be  devoted  to  aecolar  iiMtr 
i^xdusively ;  but  it  was  provided  that  another  hour  eadi  day  vq 
set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  to  be  given  in  a  aeparmte  thm 
by  a  clergyman  or  religious  teacher  of  any  persuasion  to  children 
same  (lersaasion  whose  parents  had  no  objection  to  their  reeeivim 
religious  instruction. 

This  ])rovLsion  permitting  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  sc 
ill  State  schools  has  l)oea  taken  advantage  of  to  some  extent  by  i 
of  the  denominations.  Ten  salaried  teachers  are  employed  b 
Church  of  England  in  the  Diocese  of  Sydney  to  give  special  rel 
instruction  in  public  schools.  One  of  the  Bishops  chaplains  hoi 
apjMiintnient  of  Diocesan  Inspects »r  of  Schools  but  he  has  no  aut 
outside  the  classes  for  special  religious  instruction.  The  Prenby 
and  W(»sleyan  clergy  also  visit  the  public  schools  for  tlie  p 
of  imparting  religious  instruction  to  children  belonging  to 
ilenouiinations. 

It  is  compulsor}-  for  jiarents  to  send  their  children  between  Ui 
of  ^>  and  1 4  voars  to  school  for  at  least  seventv  davs  in  each  bsl 
unless  just  cause  of  exemption  can  be  shown.  Penalties  are  pn 
by  the  Act  for  breaches  of  this  provision.  But  although  edncal 
jompulsor}-,  it  is  not  altogether  free,  for  parents  are  reqnired  to 
wet^kly  fee  of  3d.  per  child,  but  not  exceeding  Is.  in  all  for  the  diiU 
one  family.  Power  is  given,  however,  to  the  Minister,  and  to  the 
Board  subjtrt  to  ministenal  api^roval  to  remit  the  fees*  where  it  ill 
that  the  jmrents  are  unable  to  pay.  The  fees,  except  those  reedtli 
pupils  attending  evcMiing  s<*liools.  nre  not  the  property  of  the  tl 
but  are  ]«id  inttt  the  Consolidatc^i  Revenue  Fund.  Sdiool  ehiliiP 
allowed  to  travel  free  by  rail  to  the  nearest  public  or  private  |i 
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I7  met  from  the  trust  funds.     The  position  of  each  account  on 
Tune,  1898,  was  as  follows  : — 


Centennial  Park  Account. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 


General  Post  OfBce  New  Street 
Resumption  Account. 


Receipts. 


Pa3'ments. 


£ 


479 
12 


6 


497 


£ 
20,285 
66,785 
56,913 
26,250 
28,040 
1,629 


24,961 


224,863 


— Y— 


Dr.  £224,366 


5,811 

24 

27,216 

102,523 


466 


136,040 


159,648 

177,730 

87,815 

29,947 

16,047 

132,929 

696 

25 

178 


605,015 


— r 


Dr.  £468,975 


*  Six  months  ended  30th  June.        t  Twelve  mouths  ended  30th  June. 


Trust  Funds. 

list  Account  forms  a  very  important  division  of  the  public 
not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  and  the  volume 
ulated  funds,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
are  operated  upon  in  conjunction  with  the  general  finafices  of 
y.  To  show  the  growing  importance  of  the  Trust  Account,  the 
table  has  been  compiled.  In  1871  the  amount  at  credit  was 
);  in  1881,  £1,671,183;  in  1891,  £4,997,055  ;  the  sura  held 


in  1898,  however,  was  by  far  the  iiiof 
the  Govemmeiit  and  yielded  to  the  it 
of  the  1888  and  1895  loans,  which  v 
1893  loan  was  placed. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  miicli  has  be 
colony.  It  would,  therefore,  be  on 
resources  on  which  the  colony  may 
creditors,  hut  l>efore  examining  the  n 
.well  to  recapitulate  the  liabilities  outf 

Public  Debt,  includiiig  Treaamy  Bill 
Treasury  Bills  in  aid  ot  Bevenae  ... 
L'li  ill  vested  Trust  Funila 


So  allowance  has  been  made  in  th 
ci-eiiit  of  either  loans  or  trust  accounf 
<ieiK-t'a)  L<ian  Account  is  allotted,  ai 
services,  whilst  tlic  Trust  Funds  are 
securities  (■!■  cash.  The  interest  pay 
■  ■utstanding  amounts  (o  ;E2,386,394. ' 
rill'  oiilony  are  the  public  works,  pis 
which  yield  an  income  of  £1,673.00 
iiiid  working  have  l>een  defrayed; 
li?4,lS-t,000  aci-es  are  leased  for  pi 
■Jli, -J  40,000  acres  si.ld  on  deterred  paj 
..f  which  amounts  U.  £11.624,000,  be 
."■  |wi'  cent.    Fnim  the  public  estate  tli 
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umber  o£  diildren  given  above  as  enrolled  in  the  various  schooln 
in  almost  every  caae,  the  actual  school  attendance,  as  the  gross 
it  lor  the  year  is  given,  and  not  the  mean  for  each  quarter. 
9r  information  cannot  be  obtained  except  for  recent  years,  but 
they  stand  give  a  basis  of  comparison  which  is  not  without 


illowing  table  shows  the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  children 
ke  ten  years  which  closed  with  1897,  as  well  as  the  quarterly 
it,  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  colony,  omitting 
rorsity.  The  mean  quarterly  enrolment  may  be  taken  as  giving 
«8t  approximation  to  the  number  of  children  actually  under 
n  State  and  private  schools  : — 


Schooli. 


Teftchera. 


Scholars. 


QroM  enrolment. 


Mean  quarterly 
enrolment. 


Percentage 

of  children  of 

school  afre 

in  mean  quarterly 

enrolment. 


2*960 

5,767 

226.856 

201.083 

80-7 

3,073 

5,886 

232,840 

206.326 

80-9 

3,120 

6.574 

237,853 

212.969 

81-3 

3,161 

7.028 

250,691 

223.296 

82-6 

3,221 

7,353 

256,388 

231.954 

82-8 

3,302 

7,305 

255,678 

231.728 

810 

3,371 

7,419 

257,281 

232,694 

79-5 

3,447 

7,422 

268.047 

243.726 

81-4 

3,407 

7,529 

275,570 

250,992 

82-3 

3,525 

7,788 

282,300 

258,090 

81-4 

e  gross  enrolment  for  1897  the  1,027  children  in  reformatories, 
eil  schools,  and  charitable  institutions  were  not  included.  Taking 
to  account,  81*6  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  were 
g  instruction  in  schools.  The  ages  of  children  enrolled  at  State 
rate  schools  during  1897  were  as  follow  : — 


Ag«  Period. 


Total. 


Under6vear8    

6  and  ander  14  years 
14  years  and  over  ... 


Total 


12,857 

194,922 

18,378 


6.581 

42.890 

6.672 


19,438 

237.812 

25.050 


226.157 


56.143 


282.;i00 


T  tlie  Public  Instruction  Act  it  is  only  compulsory   to  send 
I  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  to  school ;  but  children  of 
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5  years  of  age  are  received  at  the  pnUic  idiobbi  and,  as  will  be  m 
from  the  figures  given,  many  sohouura  of  ^tliat  age  are  in  attrndMeii 
State  and  private  sdiools,  aa  well  as  ft  veiy  ixxiaideiable  niuilMrii 
have  passed  the  school  age.  j 

According  to  the  OezisuB  of  1891,  the  number  of  childron  d  nii 
age  in  New  South  Wales — ^that  is  to  say,  those  who  were  not  kaii 

6  years  of  age,  and  had  not  passed  the  age  of  14 — was  S11,MQ^| 
whom  184,860  were  receiving  instruction  in  paUie  and  private  schU 
and  public  institutions,  namely,  148,870  at  State  schools^  aal  t 
remainder  at  the  various  private  and  denominational  scliooii^  rrfoB 
atones,  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony ;  10,810  were  nom 
instruction  at  home;  and  16,210  were  under  no  tuition,  bat  d 
number  must  have  included  a  number  of  boys  who  had  kftKhoi 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  receiving  instruction  formed  92*1 
per  cent,  of  the  total;  and  in  addition  there  were  26,981  chOdi 
outside  the  limits  of  school  age  who  were  in  attendsAoe  at  All 
schools,  11,179  at  private  and  denominational  schoolsy  as  well  ss  S 
students  at  the  University  of  Sydney.  The  total  known  enrolmnt 
private  schools  during  the  December  quarter  of  1897  was  0€fel43^a 
the  average  attendance,  44,915.  Of  the  net  yearly  enrobnent  at  1 
State  schools,  72*7  per  cent  of  the  children  attended  school  70  days 
more  in  the  first  half  of  1897,  and  81*1  per  cent,  in  the  second  hsV 
the  year. 

Owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  nearly  all  the  eosal 
districts  of  the  colony,  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Instmctioa  i 
cannot  b«  strictly  enforced.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  diildr 
growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  is  by  no  means  great,  and,  thoui^h  t 
proportion  of  such  children  cannot  be  even  approximately  dt*terniin* 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  stea^li 
decreasing.  At  the  Census  periods  of  18C1,  1871,  1881,  and  1^91.  t 
degree  of  education  of  every  10,000  children  fi*oni  5  and  under  lUyw 
of  age  was  as  follows : — 

ISOl.  1871.  1881.  1^01. 

Read  and  write 2,.355  3,470  4,413  5,377 

Readonly  3,289  2,752  1.982  1,36S 

Unable  to  read 4.356  .3,778  3,605  3,255 

Taking  the  children  from  10  and  under  15  years,  the  compariaon 
still  more  satisfactory  : — 

18G1.  1871.  1881.  1$9L 

Read  and  write 6,769  7,666  8.804  9,705 

Readonly  1,854  1,292  614  143 

Un|bletoread 1,377  1.042  582  152 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  illiterate  children  from  II 
to  1871,  and  from  1871  to  1881,  is  plainly  visible  from  the  abof6  tdU 
and  the  Census  of  1891  showed  that  this  satisfocUny 
continued. 
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State  Schools. 

• 

the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  came  into  operation  on 
April,  1880,  the  Council  of  Education  ceased  to  exist,  and 
▼er  to  the  new  administration  the  schools  which  at  that  time 
er  its  control.  At  the  date  mentioned  there  were  maintained 
ised  by  the  Grovernnient,  1,220  schools,  attended  by  101,534 
thus  distributed : — 

No.  of  Schoitlfi.  No.  of  I^]pil8. 

ublic Ta*)  (J8.823 

rovinonal    313  8,312 

jdf-time  97  1,683 

encMninitional   105  22,716 


Total 1,220  101,534 

)  ekwe  of  1882  the  connection  of  tho  denominational  schools 
State  ceased,  and  the  subsequent  year  is  marked,  as  was  to  have 
ected,  by  a  considerable  falling  olf  in  the  number  of  children 
v»  receiving  their  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
ly  operated  for  a  short  period,  as  tlio  year  1884  showed  a 
of  more  than  the  ground  lost.  Tliis  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
,  wliich  showH  the  enrolment  and  attendance  of  children  at  StaUt- 
1  schools  under  the  Public  Instruction  Act  only  : — 


Vpaf 

GroMenroluientof 

1 

QuArtorly 

Avera^^• 

distinct  ohildrtuL 

cnrolnient. 

attenduiicti. 

1882 

159,490 

l.S4,872        ! 

90,044 

1883 

155,824 

130,205 

88,540 

1884 

167,134 

l.'»,159 

95.215^ 

1685 

180,929 

146,570 

100,46<> 

1886 

179,990 

15.3,244 

105,53» 

1887 

184,060 

157,262 

106,408 

1888 

186,692 

160,919 

112,220 

1889 

191,215 

164,701 

\u,rm 

1890 

lft),241 

170,3.57 

]16,66.> 

1891 

205,673 

178,278 

122,528 

1892 

210,641 

186,207 

132,580 

1893 

210,277 

186,327 

128,322 

1894 

206,265 

181,678 

130.080 

1895 

216,396 

192,075 

1.^978 

1896 

221,6a3 

197.02.-) 

142,192 

1897 

226,157 

201,047 

148,.381 

tbe  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denominational  schools 
9  end  of  1897  the  increase  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  at 
book  was  49-7  per  cent.  In  1897  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
tfolled  at  State  Schools,  on  the  basis  of  the  quart(*rly  returns, 
:  per  cent,  as  compareil  with  15*3  per  cent,  in  1896  ;  and  th(^ 

3b 
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proportion  in  average  attendance,  11-3  per  cenU  as  I'luijaird  »i4 
per  cent  in  18&6.  Tlio  increase  in  the  avemge  t[UiiriiTij  runiai 
to  the  end  of  1897  was  as  follows  :— 


I 


18S2., 
1SB3.. 

18M.- 


In  the  course  of  the  yeitr  1897,  the  Department  received  173  ^ipl 
tions  for  the  'sst&blislunent  of  Ht.u.x'.a  in  various  p&rte  iif  the  caloq 
wliich  89  were  grantwi,  69  refusetl,  and  15  woro  still  under  cowid 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  the  applications  granted.  Ill  ma 
public  schools,  52  for  provisional  schools,  9  for  half-time  scboiiU,  1 
houae-tu-house  suhoola,  and  13  far  evening  sohoola. 

The  number  of  acliools  under  tlio  direct  control  of  Ibft  Dcpfll 
during  1897  was  3,577,  or  2,790  departments,  tints  daauti«d  : — 

High  Schools   S 

Public  Schools— Superior M 

„               Pnmarjr  liTV 

ProviBiotiAl  Schools 9H    ' 

Half-time  Schools MB  * 

House-t^i-bousG  Schoola '4r  V 

Evening  Sohoola  ..,,  S 


Total... 


2,7» 


These  schools  provided  accommodation  for  2i5,283  pnptls,  bap( 
increase  of  5,929  pupils  on  the  number  for  whom  accommodatiM 
pronded  in  the  previous  year. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  giving  the  number  of  State  6d 
in  each  of  the  Australasian  colonies  in  1897,  together  with  the  na 
of  scholars  in  average  attendanct; : — 


Colony. 

,^ 

,_.» 

A^^i 

n«ai 

Naw  SoDth  Wales 

2.577 
1,874 
797 
056 
167 
282 
1,585 

4,626 
4,712 
1.825 
1.242 
371 
ft20 
3.S28 

148.381 

110,463 
89,748 
42,219 
8,»70 
12.022 

no,eai 

?i  ■( 

Western  Australia    ... 

si 

wM 

7,938 

16.924 

m,a» 
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ng  to  an  investigation  made  a  few  years  ago,  all  children 
the  public  schools  of  the  colony  are  taught  to  read ;  90  per 
istructed  in  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  drill,  and  receive 
and  moral  as  well  as  object  lessons ;  88  per  cent,  in  drawing  ; 
nt.  write  to  dictation;  40  per  cent,  are  instructed  in  the 
iglish  grammar ;  and  39  per  cent,  are  taught  geography  and 
rhile  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  girls  receive  instruction  in 
i.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  who 
e  standard  of  proficiency  in  each  of  these  subjects  in  1897  : — 


Subject. 


Number  of 

Pupils 
Examined. 


Number  of 
Pupils 
Pained. 


PercentSfTc 

up  to  or  al>OA  c 

Staii<iai(L 


11  pupila 

lAiy  prose  only 

11  pupils 

sr  only 


-All  pupils 

rules  only   

All  pupils    

ied  only   

-All  pupils 

;ed  only    

Dglish  

ian   

id  Moral  LessonH 


ons 


160,183 

62,598 

159.888 

96,655 

128,980 

157.826 

23,078 

63,424 

30,139 

63,421 

;i2.754 

63,325 

11,120 

154,526 

152.480 

55,891 

146,774 

152,344 

151,295 


136,442 

55,514 

135,556 

82,376 

104,087 

117,838 

16,157 

46,463 

21,840 

48,329 

25,150 

43,840 

7,993 

120,065 

124,208 

49,926 

110,176 

124,382 

118,580 


85 
88 
84 
85 
80 
74 
70 
73 
72 
76 
76 
60 
71 

4i 

81 
89 
79 

81 

78 


ler  subjects  are  only  taught  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes. 
r,870  pupils  were  examined  in  Euclid,  of  whom  76  per  cent. 
,047  in  algebra,  of  whom  77  per  cent,  passed  ;  5,344  in 
3n,  of  whom  65  per  cent,  passed  ;  61  in  trigonometry,  of 
per  cent,  passed ;  7,976  in  natural  science,  of  whom  78  per 
ed ;  and  2,005  in  Latin  and  2,171  in  French,  of  whom  there 
pectively  74  and  72  per  cent. 

ite  provides  separately  the  necessary  facilities  for  acquiring 
knowledge  under  a  system  of  training  about  which  more  will 
ther  on. 

chers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1897 
4,626,  of  whom  2,421  were  males,  and  2,205  females.  This 
icrease  of  184  on  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The 
umber  of  pupils  per  teacher,  on  tbe  basis  of  the  mean 
enrolment,  was  44,  and  the  average  attendance  per  teacher,  32, 
ayerage  quarterly  enrolment  of  children  per  school  department 
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The  amounts  per  iolubituit  for  the  osnte  oomi 


c™..,. 

Gold. 

sn^ 

£   a.  d. 

3  0    8 

0  16    4 

1  Z    8 

0  1    3 

1  7    7 

4  2    6 

sua 
0  a  10 

0  18    9 
0  18    4 
OU    5 

0  4    6 

1  7   a 

0  18    8 
0    4  10 
0  10    4 

0  8  10 

1  IX  11 
0    9    0 

£   •.  d. 
0  12    8 

0  S  10 

1  16    1 
0    8    6 
0    0    8 

2  7    5 
0  16    B 
0    9    6 
0    6    0 
2    0  10 
0    <    1 
0    7    9 
0    7    6 
0    2    4 
0    3    0 
0  11    2 
0    4    1 
0  14    8 
0    7    3 
0    8    0 
0  13    3 
0    8    7 
7  19    S 

1.1    2    1 
0    2    8 

0  4    U 

1  3    7 
0    3    5 

0  18    6 

1  14    8 

£  Li 

.   Sll 

BnGnru  '...'."." 

Fr»ce 

oil  1 

Grwoe  „.:::::::::::;::::;:;::::::::: 

1  11  s 

Norww   

PortaSl 

0   S  ( 

SpMn    

oil  s 

O"  7  '4 
0  16    6 

2  U  ■'s 
0  13  10 
0    1    3 
0  11     5 

0  16  e 

0    2  10 

ffi..:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Central  Ainerioin  SUte* 

viu  i 

South  American  Stal«a 

United  States... 

Cii|)c  Coloriy    

South  African  HcpobUc 
Australasia 


1  19 
9    8  10 
4  10    9 
6  18     1 


Movements  of  Gold. 

SincR  tliH  discovery  of  gold  in  the  j-t-ar  lgr»l  Urge  qiwnti 
metal  —in  tlie  form  of  coin  aa  well  aa  liutlion — have  beniMl 
the  Australaniftn  colonics  every  year.  The  rotufns  of  gold  iu 
exported  from  eiich  of  the  colonies,  colculatetl  for  ten  year  }■ 
the  year  IS,-)!  to  the  end  of  !8E>7  am  given  honwitti.  Tic 
Bhow  tlic  amount  by  which  theoxpnrts  have  exceedf^ifafi'"! 
various  colonies,  or  vice  verta,  as  the  case  may  be.  Theiarj^ 
(tf  gold,  it  will  be  found,  are  the  largest  prodaeen,  i*  ^■<' 
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of  training  under  qualified  teachei-s.  Few  teachera  trained 
tlie  colony  find  employment  under  tlie  dopartniont.  At  the  Fort- 
Training  School  for  males  25  studcntK  attended  the  course  of 
^  during  the  year  :  while  at  the  Hurlstone  Training  School  for 
students,  the  number  in  residence  wok  also  25.  At  the  beginning 
>  now  regulations  came  into  force,  under  whicli  the  period  of  truin- 
theso  Hchools  was  reduced  from  two  years  to  twelve  months,  witli 
ivision  that  students  who  obtain  a  certain  classitLcation  at  tlie  end 
years  training  shall  he  granted  a  Univei'sity  Scholarnhip  for  a 
of  twelve  months,  I'enewable  for  a  second  year  undtT  c(irtain 
MIS.  In  1897  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  service;  numljered  1,005,  of 
U7  were  males  and  658  females.  The  pupil-teachers  are  i»ai*efully 
1,  and  an^  taken  on  probation  for  three  months  before  tliey  are 
ient!y  employed  If  approved,  they  have  to  .servi:  a  lerni  of  four 
vlien  if  they  are  successful  in  ])assing  the  necossiiry  examinations 
av  enter  one  of  the  trainin<;  schools. 

local  su|)ervision  of  the  public  schools  is  placeil  in  the  hands  of 
Boards  appointed  in  the  various  districts  of  the  colony,  under 
visions  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act.  These  Boards  an?  supiK)sed 
cise  a  general  oversight  in  reganl  to  the  public  schools  iu  thf^ir 
s,  but  cannot  interfere  with  the  internal  discipline  or  uianagenient 
ichools,  which  remain  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of 

Instruction,  thi*ougli  the  inspectors  and  other  otHcers  of  his 
nent.  The  total  number  of  Boards  in  opcj-atioii  at  the  close  of 
as  296. 

average  cost  per  cliild  in  average  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
atly  varied,  as  will  })e  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  gives 
ounts  for  the  last  Um  years  : — 


For  the 

inaiiiti'iiaiu'c- 

of  HC'hools. 

Forodniiiiivtra- 

Year. 

For  Rohool 
prt'iiilMM. 

• 

tioii 

and  trainiiii; 

bchoolM. 

ToUl. 

£     8. 

d. 

1 
£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

a. 

1S88 

0  15 

1 

4 

1 

8 

0 

0 

8 

.') 

0 

."> 

1889 

0  19 

1 

4 

O 

0 

0 

9 

4 

o 

10 

11 

1890 

1     5 

10 

4 

3 

0 

!) 

S 

i\ 

0 

0 

1891 

1   11 

3 

4 

i> 

0 

0 

9 

4 

(» 

.'» 

1892 

1     3 

9 

4 

•> 

6 

0 

8 

7 

r» 

!.-> 

10 

1803 

'     0  17 

7 

4 

5 

8 

0 

8 

5 

11 

."» 

18M 

j    0  11 

4 

4 

2 

9 

0 

i 

6 

m0 

1 

/ 

1895 

0  14 

11 

3 

18 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

;< 

1886 

0    s 

0 

3 

17 

3 

0 

6 

4 

4 

11 

i 

1897 

0  11 

5 

3 

15 

U 

0 

0 

4 

4 

VA 

onsidering  the  question  of  the  expenditure  on  edue^ition  in  New 
Vales  duriag  past  years,  it  should  be  l>ome  in  mind  that  the  expenses 
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contingent  upon  the  necessity  of  obtniiung  blficiinnt  rmulU  So  a 

of  BUuh  a  vuat  extuiu  anil  so  sparsely  populated  were  utiairoidBbiy  pd 
^diool -houses  had  to  be  built,  teachers  nii;|iurTHl  tnuning,  niiil  iV  ^ 
educational  machinery  had  to  be  provided  in  mtiny  partH  of  [h«  o^ 
where  there  was,  pe^aps,  only  a  denoniinational  school,  or.juKtulih 
no  etlucBlional  establish  men  t  at  all.  To  these  iulti&l  expense*  nvi 
in  a,  groat  measure,  the  relatively  high  cost  of  public  eduottion  iii  Om\ 
few  years  aft«r  the  passing  of  the  Aut  of  1880.  In  1883,  f or  buQUicg) 
total  tust  per  child  in  avemgo  uttendftnoe  was  not  lam  thou  £9  •» 
In  1?88  this  had  be«ii  roduced  to  £R  6s.  5d.,  and  since  that  VMrtl 
has  been  a  further  decrease  to  £i  13&  .Id.  It  may  bo  <-xpoctal| 
the  coHt  will  not  at  any  tip'"  "—-•'•?  exceed  the  present  figar«,ai 
schoolhouses  have  been  fauiib  wii..  Juo  regard  to  the  incmM  'U 
number  of  scholars  which  must  b«  anticipated  in  a  young,  pM 
ing,  and  growing  colony.  Most  of  tlie  Bchool-buildiogK.  loo,  y 
a  character  tliat  would  do  credit  to  the  moKt  advanced  connliil 
the  world,  the  greatest  care  having  been  taken  to  enibodv  lO 
improvements  which  the  experience  of  centuries  has  suggn^lnl  in4 
communities. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  gi-oss  c03t  of  each  child  in  SH! 
attendiince  at  the  public  sc^inols  of  the  seven  colonies  in  1897.  exdi 
of  the  expeniliture  on  buildings,  disclose  the  fact  that  iu  Ne'  8 
Wales  the  cost  is  less  than  in  \Vestcrn  Auiitmlia  and  Victoria :—  , 

fORtpwrMldhl 

Now  South  Wales  £4    110 

Victoria 4    S    S 

Qneenslond  3  15    T 

South  Australia  3    4    2 

Weatam  Australia , 4  IS    S 

Tasmania   2    12 

New  Zealand   3  18    0 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  average  cost  ifl  lower  tlH 
Victoria,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  sniallv  ■ 
of  the  territory  of  the  latter  colony,  and  the  greater  travelling  fild 
offered  by  a  railway  system  proportionately  much  larger,  must  nesM 
reduce  the  cost  of  education.  In  Sonth  Australia  settlement  is  MR 
to  certain  districts  in  which  the  population  is  more  compact,  K 
whole  of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  if  the  « 
excepted,  may  be  regarded  as  everywhere  settled — at  IbmIl  tf 
extent  as  to  necessitate  the  extension  of  the  public  r 
throughont  the  greater  part  of  the  colony.  But  the  r> 
instruction  is  considered  so  pre-eminently  important  an 
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ure  has  at  all  times  expressed  its  readiness  to  make  every 
and  to  spare  no  expense  to  render  efHcacious  the  system  of 
education  which  it  adopted  in  1880. 

following  table  shows  the  gross  expenditure  by  the  State  on 
education  during  the  ten  years  ended  1897,  and  the  annual 

per  head  of  population : — 


!          TotaX 
Amount. 

Per  head 

of 
populatioo. 

1 

Year. 

Total 
Amount. 

1 

Per  head 

of 

popiilation. 

£ 

8.     d. 

£ 

S.      (I. 

697,102 

11     6 

1893 

715,219 

11  10 

035,509 

11  11 

1894 

661,055 

10    8 

704,260 

12    9 

1895 

701,827 

11     1 

769,565 

13    5 

1896 

651,307      1 

10    1 

768,395 

13    0 

1897 

692,395 

10    7 

ision  of  this  expenditure  under  the  two  lieads  of  "  Scho<^>l 
1 "  and  "Maintenance  and  Administration  "  is  shown  below,  and 
ction  of  the  school  fees  receive<l  gives  the  net  cost  to  the  State 
Bu^  of  the  ten  years  in  question  : — 


nber 

a 

rate. 

Orow  enrol- 
ment of 
difUnct 
Pupils. 

Expenditure 
on  aohool 
premises. 

Expenditure 
on  maintenance 
of  Schools,  in- 
cluding Admin- 
istration, &c. 

j 

1  Total  Ex- 
1  penditure. 

School 
Fees. 

NetSUtc 
1     Expen- 
diture. 

I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

271 

186,692 

84,575 

512,527 

597,102 

69,554 

527,548 

J73 

191,215 

109,576 

525,933 

635,509 

72,318 

563,191 

123 

195,241 

150,441 

553,819 

704,260 

71,827 

632,433 

157 

205,673 

191,374 

578,191 

769,565 

75,913 

693,652 

S02 

210,641 

157,679 

610,716 

768,395 

77,525 

690,870 

S20 

210,277 

112,855 

602,364 

715,219 

73,268 

641,951 

508 

206,265 

73,792 

587,263 

661,055 

70,693 

590,362 

S63 

216,396 

104,397 

597,430 

701,827 

73,320 

628,507 

J74 

221,603 

56,752 

594,555 

651,307 

74,866 

576,441 

577 

226,157 

84,909 

607,486 

692,395 

73,684 

618,711 

1  be  seen  that  the  amount  directly  contributed  by  ])arents 
their  children's  education  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
It.  In  1897  the  contributions  of  the  parents  came  to 
a  sum  less  by  £1,182  than  that  received  in  1896,  and  less 
in  average  attendance  than  in  any  year  shown  in  the  table. 
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sen  from  thf  following  ■Utemt'nt,  shAwlnn  thfjit 
Stnte  of  each  child  in  ftvpnmi"  uttiMidancL' :— 


i  -  "l 

Dim 

An»iu'i4tPMi 

NrtOMM 

tw«lr*d. 

1 

£  ».    A. 

£>.<). 

£>.•). 

1H88 

fi    IS    C      , 

0  12    A 

4  [4     0 

IRffl 

fi  10  10 

«  i«  : 

4  w  a 

1890        1 

fl    0    0      , 

0  12    4 

S    8    11 

JSOl        1 

fl    S    7      1 

0  IS    0 

a  11  2 

1802        1 

a  ifi  HI     1 

0  118 

5     4     •• 

isea      ' 

0  11     fi 

5     0     0 

IS94 

s 

(J  10  10 

4  10    S 

I  SOS 

5    V 

0  Ht    0 

4    B    D 

1890 

4  11 

0  HI    B 

4     11 

1897 

4  1! 

0    0  11 

4    S    4 

During  tho  y««r  ll^i)'  fm  education  \va8  granUvl  to  .11,300  pi 
«<liutl  t«  u  percentage  of  13  of  thi  oea  niroluiuut  of  dirtinct  «« 
It  wiiH  expkiufd  by  Uii-  Miui8t<»  i  hia  Aiitiu*]  Report,  t^t  (M 
the  Kirronnt  of  £2,557  were  cao<     led  during  tbe  Tmr. 

In  accordance  with  »  dmigii  Iwn  conU-nipl»lM,  mving^'  buik>  ' 
opened  during  1S8T  in  connec^tion  th  th«'  puMic  hcIiooIh  of  thr  tti 
At  the  close  of   189"   tlier.-   wnre  <n!)  l.anks  iti   npcralion.  ns  ,v,u,f 


with  r«;i!i 


tU.> 


r,f  I 


Til. 


l,.j,„. 


-  f..i 


j£!3,990,  and  the  Rum  wiUidnwn  wm  £12,257.  1W  total  aOMin 
the  credit  of  the  achool  banks  on  the  Slst  December,  1897,  wa«  £7, 
as  compared  with  £6,671  at  the  end  of  1896,  and  £6,310  at 
end  of  1895.  The  object  aimed  at  in  establishing  these  banks 
inculcate  practically  the  principles  of  economy  while  yet  the  roiw 
the  children  are  susceptible  of  deep  imprewoaa  A  systematic  Ini 
for  this  purpose  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  in  every  pabbc  acbool,  m  i 
to  engender  habits  of  tlirift  amongst  the  duldno,  to  UtdDctrinatfi  ' 
as  to  the  uses  and  effects  of  money  that  mre  ulterior  to  iaM 
gratifications,  and  to  make  them  rect^iae  and  nJcolate  upon  f$i 
and  d^radation  as  t4w  natiTral  resalte  ©f  ^  -■      -  ■  -■ 


Privatk  Scbools. 

The  attendance  at  prirate  schoolB  greatly  iBonaaed 
(liKwal  of  aid  from  the  denorainational  achootswhicii  imd 
O0nt»l  of  th«  Education  Depar^wnt.  Many  of  tbm 
ee^Md  to  exist  immediately  on  the  witkdFawal  of  Sti 
cUkttea  by  wbon  tbey  bad  been  attended  were  tnaitm 


t:d 
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r6l 


>  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the  colony.     Sonic  of  the  Rohools, 

er,  were  still  maintained,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Eonmn 

ic    Church,  and   thenceforth  appear  in  the  returns  as  private 

i. 

)w  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  nunilhT  of  private 

s  in  the  colony  during  each  of  the  ten  yoars  18S8  to  1897,  with 

u^hing  staflT  and  number  of  scholars  enrolled  :- 


r. 

-  Schoolv. 

1 

1 

'  TMchera. 

Scholars.     ' 

Year. 

^^c•hoolH. 
782 

1  Tcarhcp*. 

1 

•2,778 

St'holars. 

679 

1,854 

■ 

40,164 

1893 

45.401 

700 

1,884 

41,625 

1894 

863 

'    2,9(i6 

51,016 

697 

2,393 

42.612 

1895 

884 

24)45 

51,651 

70* 

2,601 

45,018 

1896 

893 

.S,<W7 

53,967 

" 

719 

2,717 

45,747 

• 

1897 

948 

,    3.162 

56,143 

948  schools  open  during  1897  may  he  divided  into  the  following 


rianwiflcation. 


Schook. 


Undenominational   593 

Roman  Catholic   296 

Church  of  England 50 

Pnssbyterian ,  3 

Wesleyan  2 

Ccmgregational 1 

Lutheran      1 

Hebrew 1 

Seventh  Uav  Adventiat  ...  1 

Total  948 


Toaclu?™. 


1,369 

1,481 

22S 

42 

2S 

2 

I 
5 
6 


3,162 


S<*lJolai-s. 


14.535 

3<J,675 

3,SS5 

2(i6 
40 
40 

385 

82 

56,143 


;  a  few  of  the  schools  returned  as  undenominational  are  religious 
I,  though  no  definite  form  of  religious  opinions  is  inculcat('d  therein. 
tinctly  religious  achools,  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  com< 
the  great  majority,  numbering  83-3  per  c(»nt.  of  ]>rofessedly 
linational  schools,  and  including  88*1  per  cent,  of  the  KcholarH 
•jtd  therein.  On  the  withdrawal  of  State  assistance  from  denonii- 
jbI  schools  in  1882,  there  were  in  operation  under  the  Department 
Dcation,  75  Koman  Catholic  Schools,  attended  by  If), 5 1)5  pupils; 
there  were  also  some  unassistecl  schools  connected  with  this  Church, 
idi  statistics  were  not  available.  In  1888  the  number  of  schools 
icreascd  to  247,  with  an  enrolment  of  27,17l*  pupils;  while  in 
the  number  had  grown  to  296,  with  an  enrolment  of  .'><), 6 7 5.    The 
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tabic  jjiveii  below  shows 

tlmt  daring  the  last  t«n  yean  tberaCMH 

of  coiiti 

TOouH  progress : 

—                                       ■                                1 

1     ■ 

m. 

Uilm.    j  Fbi»1».  1      t-Ml.         ■.!«.    1  Fornix  j    » 

1888 

S47     1      916 

13.535     14,637 

27,172  '  10.010      !I.™>      9 

ISStI 

267     '      Wfl 

13.074     14.872 

28,546     10,785      ll.W?      t 

1890 

2M       1,112 

13,021     16,531 

28,552     10.206      Vi,i3&      t 

isgi 

250        1,242 

13,837     18,864 

3o.eei    10,547    13.2*1 ,  fl 

1802 

243     ,    1,268 

13,973     17,244 

31,217      10.820  ,   13.2W  '    * 

1893 

259    ',   1,339 

14.439     10,6(10 

31,209     10,911   1   I2.H3N      9 

1S94 

28B        1,453 

16.044     I9,10e 

35,150     12,303  1  14.813      S 

1895 

S88        1,409 

15 «»     10051 

35,250     13.430  ,  15.033      S 

1896 

293        1,527 

16.™     w.=49 

36,552     18.967      IB.OW      91 

1897 

298     1   1,481 

16.494  ,  20,181 

36,675     12,964      18.308     9 

The  Cliurch  of  England  is  the  only  other  relisioua  body  raiinttll 

B.  DonsicI 

emlile  n 
fi  eliurcb 

imber  o 

f  schools.     During  1897  the  schools  «wM 
ed  f)0,  and  were  attended  by  3,»1*5  pnpiU. 

with  th 

immbe 

theemlof  1862  there  w 

pre  in  existence  42  Church  of  Englanil  Sdl 

with  ai 

enrolment  o£ 

11,927    children.      The   foIlowLm;  uU*  1 

{>articul&rK  of  these  schools  during  the  past  ten  years  :— 

ICmr. 

A>cna>  AOmf 

So1«*ta.     T«h«^      ^^    i^^^i      ^^ 

UiUo       f-c»l»      M 

ISSS 

86      ;      164 

1.548      1,552 

3,100 

1,272  1     1.S12  .     1 

18S1) 

47             115 

1,.S53  1     1.302 

2,655 

1,065          999       i 

1890 

64    .         209 

1,844  ;     1.763 

3,607 

1,44S  '     1,410       j 

1891 

47 

185 

1,917  1     1,417 

3.334 

1.475     i.on     1 

1692 

48 

188 

1,749       1.472 

3,221 

1,388  1     l.l£t       ) 

1893 

47 

178 

1.504       1,334 

2,838 

1,204          «S2       1 

1894 

62 

246 

1,852       l,e23 

3,475 

1,445  I     1.287       i 

1885 

60 

204 

1,614       1,431 

.1,0M         1.299  1     1.0W|     1 

1S96 

44 

185 

1.581        1,518 

3.099         1.025       1.151       j 

1897 

60 

228 

1,910  1     1,975 

3,885    !     t.459  '     1.500  1     i 

Higher  Educatioit. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  State  has  made  provtdoi 


n  by  the  establishment  of  High  Schools  in  the  metm 
.   The  curriculum  of  theM  M 


higher  educatio 

and  the  principal  centres  of  population. 

is  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  students  to  oomplete  the  cam 

instruction  the  basis  of  which  they  acquired  in  the  Public  Sdiaal^; 

if  they  so  wish,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  UniTenity  examiBif 

AdmissLou  to  these  schools  is  by  examination  only.     Then  wwmI 

close  of  the  year  1897  two  High  Schools  for  boys  and  three  !■■ 

The  gross  enrolment  for  that  year  was  228  boys  and  2S8  gM%|| 

a  total  of  .516  pupils,  as  against  577  for  1896.      I^  k 

attendance  in  1897  was  370  as  against  392  for  the  p 

Daring  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a  decreaae  of 
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rolnient  at  the  State  High  Schools,  and  of  34*8  per  cent,  in  the 
ittendanoe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  taken  in  1893 
I  the  quarterly  fee  from  two  to  three  guineas  contributetl  to 
mt  towards  this  reduction.  During  1897,  76  pupils  from  the 
lOols  passed  the  junior,  1-2  the  senior,  and  61  the  matriculation 
ioDS  at  the  University,  26  of  tlie  matriculants  qualifying  at 
r,  and  10  at  the  senior  examinations. 

)r  Public  Schools,  in  which  the  subjects  taught  embrace,  in 
to  the  ordinary  course  prescribed  for  Public  Schools,  such  other 
%s  will  enable  the  students  to  compete  at  the  senior  and  junior 
iminations,  are  also  established.  There  were  99  of  these  schools 
ce  at  the  end  of  1897,  with  an  enrolment  of  71,795  pupils.  It 
int  to  recollect  that  these  figures  do  not  show  the  number  of 
■eceiving  higher  education.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  4  pupils 
or  schools  passed  the  senior,  and  223  the  junior  examinations. 
)ii  to  these,  35  junior  passes  were  obUiined  by  Public  Schools 
fd  as  Superior. 

em  of  scholarships  and  bursanes  for  boys  and  girls  at  State 
is  been  brought  into  operation.  Twenty  of  (^ach — ten  for  each 
available  for  education  at  State  High,  or  Grammar  Schools ; 
irsaries  for  lx)ys  and  four  for  girls  are  tenable  at  the  University. 
erai-e  awarded  half-yearly,  and  the  latter  at  the  March  matricu- 
aminations,  to  the  most  proficient  pupils,  in  cases  where  the 
ire  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  pupil's  education, 
adidates  from  the  High  Schools — 3  boys  and  4  girls — and 
rs  from  Fort-street  Model  School  wen^  successful  in  obtaining 
at  the  University  matriculation  in  1897.  For  other  State 
ips  and  bursaries  97  candidates  were  successful ;  25  boys  and 
>btained  scholarships  for  High  Schools  and  Superior  Schools ; 
.nd  16  girls  obtained  bursaries  for  High  and  Superior  Schools; 
jrs  obtained  bursaries  for  the  Sydney  Grammar  School, 
ition  to  the  various  classc^s  of  Public  Schools  alreadv  mentioned, 
st  several  institutions  of  an  educational  character  which  receive 
1  subsidy  from  the  Government.  The  most  imix)rtant  of  these 
iney  Grammar  School,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  of 
y.  In  1897  the  mean  quarterly  enrolment  was  418,  and  the 
ittendance  401.  This  school  receives  an  annual  endowment 
State  of  XI, 500.  In  1897  the  other  revenue,  derived  from 
a  and  other  sources,  amounted  to  £7,387. 

The  University. 

rear  1849  Mr.  Wentworth  presented  a  ])etition  to  the  mixed  Legis- 
incil  from  certain  shareholders  of  a  proprietary  school,  known  as 
bllege,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of 
e  "  to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  the  institution  so 
rd  the  youth  of  the  colony  the  means  of  obtaining  instruction 
igher   branches  of   literature  and  science."     The  committee 
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AbVASCEs  BV  Banks 


Uuder  tlie  licatl  of  iidvaJii-eB  &re  iacludi^  bills  nui]  f 
ilisi^ouiited,  duJi  credits,  auil  ojUcf Itaneoiis  drlitik  Tb*^  Mlirfai 
iiihcIr  are  securf^d  by  the  itmrlgHgR  <if  real  i^tnttt  or  bj  Ow  1 
deeds  over  whiuli  the  lending  institution  aftiuire*  a  Mrtt :  tlci 
of  tmde  bills  does  nut  amount  tn  more  than  abnnt  lo  pntotillll 
(Msh  crodito  and  overdrafts.  The  hankint;  retunia  mt  in  tuekiMi 
form  that  an  ftccouni  of  the  iintiire  of  fulv.iiicfH  niad''.  uid  titm 
xecanty  advanced  sgaiitst,  u<.nni:it  he  f;iven,  Thp  dmI  <■■ 
HumiDitry  that  can  l>e  made  is  that  which  l\>v  folloiriiig  %Mt  RDi 
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I  The  usefu]  puqwec  which  tlie  iNinkinK  system  sern*  iwy  W 

I  realised  from  the  foregoing  stntemimt.     The  period  pxl*Mli«gta 

f  right  on  to  1883  wax,  on  the  wholr,  one  of  tiwle  pro«p<^y.iMd 

f  out  those  years  the  ratio  of  advances  to  depiwttH  rvigcd  U<»« 

S  117  i«T  cent.      Sint-e  1885  New  South  Wal«i.-iti  wmW*  « 

other  coloniee,  biis  sulFered  more  or  less  from  dnprawen.  tti  '^ 
of  ndvancea  to  deposits  has  titood  comttdemlily  higber,  *\t., ' 
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Thr  total  Hinouiit  of  money  depo8it<»d  witii  the  thirtwo  » 
ating  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  middle  of  1898  w»  ajfW 
£103,837,67",  and  of  this  «um  X29.AS2.7U  w«.h  (wwfrf  M 
exee.sa  of  the  total   over  local   dt-posits  wna  rmplpynl  in  it* 
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A.  l?»»il  it  was  dm»cteil  that,  in  uikUtion  to  tlio  orfliium'  sixtt^cn  l'»lln\\  s. 
irCivshoTiM  lie  not  fewer  tliaii  thivo nor  uioiv  than  six  r.,'i»tjirin  iiii-inlMTs 
^thi*  StMiate  who  should  1k»  Professoi's  in  such  liranrlics  ^^i  IrarniiiLj  as 
lae  Senate*  should  bv  anv  hv-hiw  seh^t  ;  and  such  Prot'rssor.s  an«l  orher 
^hlic  Teat'hei-s  and  examiners  and  every  superior  oIIIimt  dtrljin*!  t<5  In- 
wdk  bv  the  bvdawK  Khould  be  a  niend>er  of  th<'   rniviisiiv.  with  rh»' 

mm  « 

riijhts  an»l  j)rivile«(»»H  in  respect  to  the  electitui  nf  ww  F«I1o\\sms 
5enjoy«'d  l»y  jiei-stins  hohlin*;  tlie  doirrees  of  M.A.,  LL. I).,  .iiid  M.I). 
B  ISf^l  Ad  ntutdvin  dogre<»s,  witli  «H|unl  privileges,  wi-n-  ainhoriMMl 
•  W  conferivil ;  and  Bju*heh>r  of  Arts  of  three  venr^  -tandinii 
PIfe  pni[>oweretl  to  vote  at  new  elections  of  Fellosvs.  hi  1NS4  the 
kiNtr's  iMiweis  as  rei^ards  t^^achinj:  and  det^rees  wcr*'  «\tt  H'I'mI  bv 
■feUini'  it  to  icive  instruction  and  tyrant  dcirree;;  f»r  ci-rtilicates  in  all 
■mchHS  of  kn«Avleil«^'  with  the  <«xception  of  Theoloiiv  «ir  Divinity. 
rtbjwt  t<»  a  piv)viso  that  no  student  shniild  be  coinpell«'«l  to  atti-nd 
•ttnres  nr  to  juiss  examinations  in  Ethics,  Metaphysics  <»i"  Moilfin 
Btttorv  ;  and  bv  the  stinie  Act  it  was  direetcl,  in  ai"«'«iri!Mii«<'  with  a 
■^vious  by-law  t»f  the  Si -nate.  that  the  brnetit>  and  a(ivaiii::i;»s  ot'  the 
LJttVt'i*sity  shr.uld  exteiid  in  all  respects  to  wi.nien  e»jiiall\   wiiii  nn':'. 

Tlif  nuinbiT  of  persons  entitlecl  to  vote  at  the  fl«-eti«»n>  «»f  in-vv 
Wown  r»Niehed  Inu  in  1^72,  whcnMipon  the  Sriiitie  pa.-.s'Mi  liv  la\v>  in 
'•|»**ct  «»f  such  elections,  an«l  siyh'd  th«*  eh'ctnnil  Imdy  •  rnnMnMii(»n.  ' 
■is  Uviv.  incluilin'T  the  additions  nuule  bv  the  several  Miiwn'iini:-  Acts, 
'a  th»'  heads  of  affiliated  collei^c^,  who  had  Imm'h  «I<"-I:«:«m1  tr)  be 
|>»:rif»r  otti<Mr.s  of  the  I'niversity  un(h'r  the  Act  of  l.^^Jll,  !,:.\\  iiiniib»-r> 
►Wards  <»f  SOU. 

Xlie  pnblie  endowment  of  the  I'niversity  strMMi  at  £*."•. <;')•)  p»r  aniiuni 
t-il  lSr*U.  when  £1,000  was  added  for  assist  an  r  I»'ctnr«--liiii . ;  Inn  in 
<  7  al>»'<m»'s(  of  the  value  of  .£f),00(\  produciuir  aiM»nt  I'lloo  ;•  \i.ir;  was 
Ul<»  by  Mrs.  Hovell,  widow  of  tla^  evplom-  of  thai  nane",  for 
^ruction  iti  <4eolo»ry  and  Physical  (T.'oirraphy,  and  this  snni.  to-^i'ihci 
"th  fees,    enaliled    the  Senate   to   divide  tin*  Chair  of  ('inhii-Tv  and 

ft 

C|ic-riniental  Physics  into  tw<»,  to  the  first  of  which  (iioln.jv  and 
^^rsicd  <ieO'^ra]ihv  were  attached.  In  IS^^'J  a  further  ^uin  "f  l' .").()()(> 
te  vottnl  to  enabh*  the  Senate  to  establish  Sch<»ol.N  of  Miwli«in«-  and 
^in«:erincr,  and  to  give  some  further  help  to  iIk*  urij^'inal  l>»partnn'nt 
Arts.  Mefiical  and  Kngine«-'rinij  l*rof«'sso»*s  and  Leetunr-.  a 
ft}fessor  of  Nattiral  History,  atid  snme  small  h-rtureslpps  in  Art^. 
ere  created  :  Init  this  sum  was  soon  found  iiunhMpiaie  t"t  r  t!i«'  iiit»-nd«'d 
Krpcisefi,  and  was  increascnl  to  .£7,000,  inclusive  of  tin*  I'l.O'K*  LrratiriMl 
L ISSO.  Allowances  were  also  niatle  for  aj>j)aratus,  atid  a  suin  i^i  i'J.noO 
Srannum  i;ninte<l  for  evenin;^  classes  in  Arts.  \i\  1  sii:»  the  *  bu  n  nni'iit 
idownient  amounted  to  £1^^.000,  and  the  special  irranr-  t«i  L' .■'.••'.'■"►. 
iilc«  that  year  the  State  aid  has  beeti  lar-rclv  reducecl,  and  in  '>'••'•  :h« 
idowment  was  £9,000,  while  the  spe<-ial  •jranis  tniaiNd  l'_.«""» 
rineipally  out  of  the  endowment  for  Evininc:  ('lasses,  a  -\-tti.i  i.t" 
^tension  Lectui-es  to  non-matricidants  was  commenced  in  1>^J,  \.v>\  in 


pRirArn  rufAXCE. 

it  itt  uunvnt  ftccount.  Tlie  currviit  accounii;  hAtfin 
nnn  niillioii  aincp  1894,  whilti  t\w  total  dtpposils  h»ve  *i 
statiimtiry  since  thnt  period. 

The  interest  offering  for  fixed  deposits  hnK  nc 
(or  auniB  depositcM)  for  twelve  months :  for  ins  notitht'  4 
ioterest  allowed  is  tt  the  rate  of  1^  por  cent.  T 
interest  ou  money  fixed  for  t^rms  of  lou  tlian  m  WAlb  *all 
tinuf^  in  Mhj.  1894.  The  rateft  4aot«d,  which  wert  iiml  >«tti 
Man-h,  I89G,  are  much  the  lowest  thnt  huvt-  bwu  utTendtavli 
were  first  opened  for  businesB,  mid  money  e<)U»I  lo  tlinr  nfir^m 
freely  offered.  Tlie  fulluwiug  is  a  stiitmticnt  of  iW  »cn^  ai 
twelve  mouths'  ilepoaito  from  1860  uawards.  Tbr  ligoiw  ^k 
five  years  do  not  include  interrest  jMiyablp  on  dnfrind  i^ 
i'60uH?^tract«d  banks  : — 


Under  noiintU  conditions  the  ftnntuU  rfti«  of  JoteriM  fli  < 
deposits  in  uniform  fur  all  banks ;  but  w>m<-  at  the  inuliuda 
hnve  nndergone  reconstruction  ha^-e  not  Iwmw  in  a  p«iliai  k 
the  rates  on  a  large  proportion  iif  the  depxiita,  ai  that  ihty  M* 
the  orifinHry  mnrket  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  deposit*  !•(■■ 
rec'instructiou,  while  rates  varying  from  2  to  S  par  onL  ■ 
paid  on  the  extended  deposit^s.  Ttie  recnnstruct«d  l«Dlwten) 
release  tlieir  extended  deposits  at  any  time  on  giving  th»tiMaW 
of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  depoMts  whin)  rwwwd  ■ 
accepted  at  the  ordinary  or  reduced  rate. 

The  liability  to  depositors  of  the  reoonKtnjct«d  hank*  n  tl 
of  suspension  was  ^nSjOH.SSfl ;  but  up  to  the  niiddb  ' 
£.3->.254,706  of  the  deposits  had  been  lt<)uid«t«d,  ^3.$9t,«9i 
into  preferential  share  capital,  and  .£6.792,861  into  insoW 
pftual  stocks  OF  debentures,  apart  from  £730,000  ii 
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lat  no  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of 
lar  denomination  shall  be  taught,  and  that  no  attempt  shall  lx> 
ach  students  to  any  particular  denomination.  When  the 
opened  in  a  house  at  Glebe  Point,  leased  until  the  i)eniianent 
rere  completed,  the  students  numbered  four.  The  j)rescnt 
ere  opened  in  the  early  part  of  1894,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
were  eight  students,  while  in  1897  there  were  13.  There 
p,  accommodation  for  twenty-six  resident  students.  The 
t  granted  £5,000  towards  the  erection  of  buildings,  but  afTords 
ent  to  the  college,  though  it  pays  the  salary  of  the  Principal. 
>nation8  have  been  made  to  the  University  for  the  use  and 
tudents.  Among  the  first  were  gifts  of  £1,000  each  from 
Ls  Barker  and  Sir  Edward  Deas-Thomson,  repres(?nted  by 
b  are  now  of  twice  that  value.     Many  others  followed,  and 

000  has  been  presented  up  to  the  i)resent  date,  exclusive  of 
:h   have   been    exhausted   by   award,    and    irrespective    of 

1  value.  About  £10,000  of  this  is  still  in  su8j>en8e  on 
intervening  life  estates  to  the  widows  of  testators.  Besides 
i  sum  of  £30,000  was  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  for 
and  £6,000  was  given  by  the  late  Sir  William  Macleay 
^rship  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  presented  by  him  to 
aity,  and  for  which  the  Government  have  erecte<l  a  suitable 
There  have  also  been  bequests  of  pix)perty  other  than  money 
lated  value  of  £51,000  up  to  the  present  time. 

1,  the  late  Mr.  John  Henry  Challis  left  his  residuar}'  estate 
ersity,  subject  to  certain  annuities.  In  December,  1S90,  the 
nded  over  to  the  University  the  major  part  of  the  Austi-alian 
.he  estate,  consisting  of  £199,362  in  investments  and  £3,22^< 
e.  Under  this  bequest  the  Senate  have  created  new  (.'hairs  in 
■n  Literature,  History,  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Anatomy, 
15,  and  Biology,  to  which  they  have  given  the  testator's  name. 
I  and  Challis  bequests  constituted,  until  the  end  of  1894, 
sources  of  the  University  for  actual  education  other  than  the 
owments.  During  1896  Mr.  P.  N.  Russell,  of  I^ndon 
it  Sydney),  devoted  £50,000  to  the  purpose  of  endowing  a 
Ingineering. 

liing-staff,  now  that  all  the  Challis  Chairs  are  filled,  consists  of 
rofessors,  twenty-seven  Lecturers,  and  seven  Demonstrators. 
■jB  over  which  Professors  preside  are  Greek,  I^tin,  Mathenia- 
stry,  Physics,  Geolog}'  and  Physical  Geograj^liy,  Physiol o;ry, 
Sngineering,  Modem  Literature,  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy, 
AW,  and  History.  The  Lecturers  deal  with  G(»ology  and 
BOgraphy,  Metallurgy,  Latin,  Modem  Literature,  Mathematics, 
re,  Surveying,  Mining,  Mechanical  Engine<»ring  and  Drawing, 
GUid  Practice  of  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
Diseases  of  Women,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
MedicalJurisprudence  and  Public  Health,  Clinical  Medicine, 
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INSTRUCTION,  SCISNCE,  AND  RELIGION. 
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tninatioiis  for  the  admiHsion  of  articled  clerks  were  instituted  m 
in  compliance  with  a  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1897 
rere  12  successful  candidates. 

w  is  given  a  statement  showing  the  amount  denved  by  the 
sity  from  each  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  from  Ityli], 
le  total  expenditure  during  each  year : — 
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4 

12,000 

•       3,500 

2,207 

170 

17,877 

16,198 

0 

1-2,000 

4,500 

2,479 

:w5 

10,364 

20,004 

6 

1*2,000 

5,500 

2,600 

323 

20,423 

20,765 

7 

12,000 

4,918 

2,819    , 

308 

20,045 

20,81  ? 

8 

12,000 

7,099 

3,022 

385 

22,500 

21,867 

9 

12,000 

6,800 

5,667 

807 

"25,274 

2S,a30 

0 

13,900 

4,734 

5,385 

293 

24,312 

26,075 

1 

13,000 

4,400 

7,262 

11,694 

37,-256 

36,649 

0 

13,900 

4,200 

7,647 

11,843 

,37,51K) 

40,083 

3 

13.000 

5,695 

7,912 

11,921 

38,528 

30,769 

4 

11,000 

;       2,^>00 

7,700 

12,5<K) 

33,490 

33,539 

5 

9,500 

!       2,000 

8,445 

11,4(t2 

31,407 

31,651 

6 

9,000 

2,400 

8,171 

11,92,S 

31,494 

31,557 

7 

9,000 

2,000 

7,899 

13,125 

32,024 

32,787 

1 

extensive  addition  to  th^  UniverHiiy's  inagiiiticent  Imildinf^  has 
lade  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  ^Medicine.  It  ]>rovido8  th(^  most 
ie  aixoumiodation  for  students  desiiing  to  follow  tlio  profession 
licine  and  surgery ;  and  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  erected,  as 
stated,  on  the  University  grant,  aflbrds  them  the  nect>ssary  means 
ly.  During  the  year  1897  there  were  147  un<lergi*aduates,  of 
12  were  ladies,  in  th«  Medical  School — a  very  fair  numbtr  con- 
g  that  this  school  was  not  establishe<i  until  ISS.*!,  and  then  rom- 
i  with  only  four  students.  A  lalx)ratory  for  the  I>epartn)ent  of 
>  has  also  been  erected,  and  is  replete  with  every  mi^ans  of  illu.s- 
f  the  teaching  of  physical  science.    In  March,  1890,  a  Department 

.3c 
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of  Chemistry  and  its  a^juiicts  were  openecL    Hie  aeeommochrioa^ 

vided  includes  lecture  halls  and  four  laboratoriei^  -       ~ 

One  of  the  laboratories  is  used  in  conneotion  with  the  Sdbool  oC  Wnm^ 

which  was  opened  early  in  1895  jbr  the  purpose  of  mq»iting  ii 

in  geology  (including  physicalgeography  and  p^ImmtologjX 

and  practical  mining  work.     Mie  oniWingp  for  the  Sdiool  of  Minei 

upwards  of  £4,000,  and  more  than  £1^500  was  expended  on  iitti^9i| 

In  1897  there  were  11  students  in  attendanoe  at  tbia  ediooL 

Denominational  High  Schoolb  axd  CkkLUBOB. 

All  the  principal  religious  bodies  provide  high  echools  and  eoDq^ 
where  students  may  be  educated  according  to  the  precepts  of  twl 
various  beliefs,  and  prepared  to  compete  for  Unitersity  hoDonn  ortti 
^various  professions  which  they  may  adopt     Evidence  of  the  pn^w' 
•of  superior  denominational  education  in  the  colony  may  be  seen  in  tk 
jnagnificeut  college  buildings  which  surround  the  titjy  amoDf 
may  be  cited  Newington  College,  the  colleges  of  the  Marist  fintkn 
and  the  Jesuit  Fathers    at  Hunter's  Hill  and  Riverview,  the  flU- 
"cstablished  Kin<;'s  School  at  Parramatta,  the  North  Sydney  Chmchd 
England  Grammar  School,  the  Scots'  College,  the  Preebyterian  Lidtf  | 
College  at  Croydon,  and  a  host  of  other  first-idass  establishments  cmfeii' 
under  the  patronage  of  the  various  religious  bodies. 

Technical  Education. 

Public  attention  was  so  strongly  directed  in  the  years  which  followed 
the  great  world  exhibition  of  1851  to  the  necessity  of  proAiding  the 
artisan  cla:;ses,  and  th(»  people  geoorally,  with  the  means  of  obttining 
u  Kcionti^c  knowledge  of  the  various  handicrafts,  that  technical  scboob 
sprang  up  in  various  parts  of  England,  some  being  under  the  «iiwrt 
patronage  of  the  State,  while  others  were  foimded  by  the  wealthy  trhte 
societies  or  guilds  of  the  great  English  cities.  The  excellent  rwolti  , 
following  the  establishment  of  these  schools  could  not  fail  to  attnrt 
•attention  in  the  colonics,  where  a  sound  and  practical  knowledj^e  of  tta 
iinanual  arts  is  of  paramount  necessity.  Tlie  foundation  of  the  Ne* 
South  Wales  Technical  School  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  efforts  rf 
a  few  gentlemen  conn(^cle<l  with  the  Sydney  Mechanics'  School  of  .\ftS 
and  as  far  back  as  1873  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  Technical  Colkp 
atliliated  to  that  institution,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  acientiil 
knowledge  of  Australian  artisans.      In  the  year  1878  a  sum  of  JC2,000 


fi])pointeil  by  the  Government  to  take  over  its  management,  and 
Technical  College  became  thenceforth  a  State  institution.  Towmb 
end  of  1889  the  Board  was  dissolveil,  and  the  Technical  CoDcge  9u 
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the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
ition  is  now  well  established,  and  its  work  is  already  being  felt 
ppreciated,  whilst  the  future  gives  every  promise  of  still  greater 
less.     The  College  is  housed  in  a  fine  building  specially  erected 

<TOveminent  at  Ultimo,  Sydney,  and  is  provided  with  workshops 
1  necessary  tools  and  ap|)aratuR. 

course  of  instruction,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  C*ol- 
Diiiprises  classes  in  agriculture,  art,  architecture,  chemistry,  geology 
iin«*ralog}',  mechanical  engineering,  physics,  sanitary  engineering, 
cal  engineering,  lithography  and  photo-lithography,  mine  survoy- 
etalliferous  mining,  anfl  wool  sorting  an<l  other  training  in  con- 
1  with  sheep  and  wool  ;  and  these  classes  are  subdivided  as  may 
•ranted  by  circumstances. 

College  is  open  to  both  male  and  female  students,  and  in  1897 
were  181  classes  in  operation,  of  which  87  were  in  Sydney  and 
>s,  79  in  various  country  towns,  and  15  in  connection  with  public 
».    The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  12  lecturers  in  charge  of  depart 

5  resident  masters  in  charge  of  branch  schools,  40  teachers, 
istant  teachers,  and  17  teachers  i'emunerate<l  by  fees  only.  The 
ipnt  of  students  amounted  to  7,658  in  all,  4,103  of  whom  were 
ney  and  suburbs,  and  3,555  in  the  country,  while  91*2  represented 
x>lment  of  scholars  from  ]mblic  schools.  The  numlxfr  of  indiviilual 
ts  was '5,848,  being  an  increase  of  452  as  compared  with  the  number 
)6.  The  average  weekly  attendance  was  3,983.  At  the  annual 
lations  2,702  students  presented  themselves,  of  whom  1,923 
— a  proportion  of  71*2  per  cent.  New  Technical  College  buildings 
pened  at  Newcastle  in  February,  1896  :  and  a  Technical  C<»ileg(» 
i-esent  in  course  of  construction  at  Bathui-st,  anrl  will  be  readvfor 
?eption  of  students  at  an  early  date. 

1897  the  State  exjienditure  on  technical  education  amounted  to 
)8.  Salaries  (administrative)  of  the  Sydney  Technical  College 
(ranches  absorbed  £'1,358.  LectunMs  and  teacjhers  receivc^l 
J;  caretakers  and  clean  ei-s,  £719,  Arc.  During  the  year  £3,999 
lid  for  salaries  and  contingencies  in  connection  with  T(»chnological 
ms.  In  addition,  an  amount  of  £5,357  was  exj^ended  from  the 
Tote  on  erection  of  buildings,  and  £105  consisted  of  L<mdon  pay- 
by  the  Treasury.      The  sum  of  £3,116  was  received  as  fees  from 

in  addition  to  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  £19,752.  The  cost  to 
\te  per  student,  which  in  1889  reached  £6  15s.  4d.,  had  in  1S97 
educed  to  £2  13s.  lOd. 

Rrformatokies  and  Industrial  Schools. 

ddition  to  the  purely  educational  establishments,  the  State  main- 
•veral  reformatories  and  industrial  schools.  For  girls  there  are  the 
rial  School  at  Parramatta  and  the  Shaftesbury  Reformatory  at 
Head ;    and  for  boys,  the  nautical  schoolship  Sobraon  and  the 


^^^^^^                                              PRIVATE  nSASCK. 

^^H,i.lrought  .)f  1897-8  piwlailw!  iiiiy  lorgi-  wiJiiiiuii  i..  vli-  pb. 

^^^^Etiona  of  the  pivvious  twelve  inunthH,  so  that  tlir  n«<in(;i 
^^^ViurtUer  evidence  uf  the  returniug  prosppi-ity  of  thi-  jn'ipfc. 
^^^^       Intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  profits  ii  iii«t(i 
r              expeoHes,  uid  it  niiut  be  confessed  that  the  ami  uf  *DiVia| 
1               institutions  in  AuBtrata<iia  is  u ndnuli ted ly  large.     Tbitkfii 

^^H    on,  anipnrtly  totbeolaasof  buBiness  in  which builcsw«H9 

^^^H  enumerated  : — 

^H                                                ^"~"1S?5 

^^H     BBnh<>tN«T8Di.tbWt>lM   , 

^1  Ss"S,15S?iSS!£M',                    ;;;s. 

^^H        Union  E^ikDrAuMnlEkfUinKnl)  .   .                                           ^•■i:i 

LomlonBiuikotAuHtnllXUinllBil) TJ.OTt         > 

It  will  lie  observed  that  the  expenses  of  workiiij  liiefwl 
(ind  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  are  not  shown  in  Uw  iU 

of  their  business,  so  that  the  reference  to  llii.  tmi  tJ  )«iikta 
is  seriously  incomplele  ;  bat  taking  such  Imnks  as  am  eooa" 
guide  to  the  whole  of  the  institutions,  the  totikl  expenaMofW 
of  the  thirteen  banks  which  have  oflices  in  the  colony  mai  li 
fortheyesr  1897-8  at  £1,631,200. 

Total  trading  asieta... Otk 

Crtpiul  and  rose rvo»   , -  ..,—     S^ 

UroB8  eai-niniiii.  lew  reserve  fnr  bad  and  douktfal  Mt^  ul       'i 
rebate  on  &ilU  u.irrent    * 

Cress  expendi'tuie,  mdndiog  interert .„„.,^^| 

Net  eainingi „ ^^...^^^1 
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)f  tlit'ir  torin,  but  an*  a])prfntic<'d  to  persons  of  woll-known  character, 
iDd  ]iavf.  **vi»ry  opjxirtuuity  of  bt'coiiiiniL:  resptictablc  monibcrs  i)f  tlic 
[••III  I  mil  nit  V.  Tliat.  thov  do  Ik^coiuo  sucli  is  evidenced  by  tb«'  fact  tliat 
viT\'  few  buls  apprt'iiticwl  fn»iii  thc^  Sobraon  lapst^  into  crinn*  and  find 
tht'ir  way  into  *raob  When  mich,  bowev(M',  dors  ba])pon,  thr  lircnni- 
«taiicf'  b»«oonu».s  wid«*Iy  advcrtisod,  and  an  impression  ccmtiMrv  to  fact  is 
Thus  profliioML 

SciKNTiFir  S(>ciKTii:s,  Etc. 

In  a  young  country  such  as  Xhw  South  Wah's,  when*  most  of  the 
|ni)ple  aiP  engasjed  in  the  dcvclo]nnent  of  its  material  n«;ouriM's,  the 
Hxistenre  of  a  h'isured  clash,  or  one  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  is 
hanllv  to  Vie  looked  for.  Nevertheless  it  is  satisfactory  to  tiiid  that  the 
htglicraims  of  f^eienoe  an*  far  from  being  neglected.  A-<  far  bMck  as  the 
venr  1S2I,  a  scientific  society  under  the  title  of  the  Philo:^o]ih:cal  Society 
of  Aui^tralasia  was  founded  in  Sydney,  and  after  <^xy^erien«iii'4  many 
vicii^situdes  of  fortune  was  transformed  in  ISOfJ  into,  aii<l  ai'r«rwards 
incorp<>rated  under  the  title  of,  the  Royal  Society  of  New  S«»iith  Wales. 
The  .-soeiety  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  count ini,'  cnwiig.^t  its 
members  sonur  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  eiilony.  Its  ohjeets 
are  the  advaiieement  of  science  in  Australia,  and  the  eneoui'a'_;'*iii"nt  of 
ori;rinal  research  in  all  subjects  of  scicMitilic,  artistic,  and  phih/sophical 
interest,  which  may  further  the  de^elopnu•nt  of  the  r.*sowri«-»  of  Aun- 
tralia,  draw  attention  to  its  pnuhu'tions,  or  illiistr.ite  its  natural 
history.  The  proceedings  include  pajiers  of  the  irreate-Jt  interest  on 
iinporiAiit  seientifi*?  r|Uestions,  especially  those  whose  M>lntiois  i<  of 
Australian  interest. 

Tlie  study  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  oi  Australia  has  atiractetl 
iimny  eiithusia.stic  students,  and  the  Linnaan  Society  of  N(»w  South 
Wales  was  established  for  the  special  pui])os(^  of  furtiiering  the 
advancement  of  these  particular  sciences.  Tln^  so<'iety  i^  hraised  in 
a  coninio<liouR  buildin*;  at  Elizabeth  l-»ay,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  near  the  city,  and  possess(»s  a  library  and  museum.  It  was 
Hhorallv  endowed  bv  Sir  William  Macleay,  who.  not  <ont""t  \\ ith  being 
one  of  its  nif»st  munilicent  supporters  was  also  an  indefati^a^'le  worker 
in  the  field  of  science.  The  society's  proceedings  are  publish" -d  at  r(\<::ular 
intervals  Jind  contain  many  valuable  pa]»ers,  togethiM-  with  excellent 
illustrations  of  obje<;ts  of  natural  history. 

Among  the  other  scientific  societies  are  the  New  South  ^\'ales  Xooleiji- 
cal  Society,  inaugurated  in  1^71)  :  a  branch  of  the  Ihitish  Medical 
Association,  founded  in  18S1  :  a  branch  of  the  Ibltish  A'stinuomical 
Association,  whose  fii'st  meeting  was  held  in  ISOT) :  nwd  m  hrniich  of  tin- 
Anthn»pological  Society  of  Australasia.  Tin-  Australa^iaM  A->oiiation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Royal  (Jeoirraydiical  S'lci^ty  of 
Austnilia,  also  have  branches  in  New  South  Wales  as  w<'ll  as  'i  tin' 
other  colonies. 
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The  Sydney  Observatory  is  numbered  amonjj;  the  inatitutior.N  a 
Kclentilic  and  educational  character  which  the  colony  liberally  sappo 
Situated  in  a  commanding  position,  it  is  admirably  fitted  for 
purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  The  present  building  vas  erected 
•1856  at  the  instance  of  Sir  William  Denison,  then  Governor  of 
colony,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  scientific  pursuits.  The  Govenui 
Astronomer  has  under  him  a  complete  staff  of  assistants,  and  during 
year  1897-8  a  sum  of  £3,995  was  expended  in  connection  with  then 
tution.  Meteorological  observations  have  received  special  attention 
befits  such  an  important  subject  in  a  country  whose  prosperity  depeiwl 
much  upon  climate.  When  the  present  Astronomer  took  office  in  iJ 
there  were  in  the  colony  only  six  stations,  and  observations  on 
climate,  rainfall,  and  other  meteorological  phenomena  were  ne«« 
very  limited  in  character.  At  the  end  of  1897  the  number  of  Kit 
had  been  increased  to  1,607.  Hain  gauges  have  also  been  esublk 
at  most  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  of  the  interior,  with  t  n 
which  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  light  thrown  on  the  true  chawcieri 
of  the  climate,  especially  of  that  part  of  the  colony  remote  from 
sea  coast,  has  tended  to  modify  the  notion  long  current  as  to  its  n 
ness  for  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  settlement. 


Public  Libraries. 

The  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  was  established,  unl**! 
d<?.sigiiatiou  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  on  the  1st  OctoUr,  1 
when  the  building  and  books  of  the  Australian  Subscription  Li^ 
were  ])urcliase(l  by  the  Government.  The  books  thus  acquinMl  loi 
the  nucleus  of  the  ])reseiit  library.  The  number  of  volum«*s  uriiri: 
purchased  was  about  16,000,  and  on  the  iUst  December,  1S97,  tLtv 
been  inereiised  to  119,7tS2,  including  those  in  the  lending  branch  »•! 
to  countrv  libraries.  The  lending  ])ranch  was  established  in  \>' 
meet  a  growing  public  want,  and  under  the  present  system  any  in 
may,  on  the  reconnnendation  of  a  clergyman,  magistrate,  »»r  • 
responsible  person,  obtain  under  certain  simple  regulations  the 
of  any  of  tln^  works  on  the  shelves,  frc(^  of  charge.  The  scoi>*^  oi 
institution  was  further  extended  bv  the  introduction  of  a  sv^t*'! 
which  country  libraries  ami  Mechanics'  Institutes  may  obtain  on 
works  of  a  select  kind,  which  in  many  instances  would  be  too  exp* 
for  them  to  purchase  on  account  of  the  slender  funds  at  their  dis: 
Under  this  system,  boxes  are  made  up  containing  from  GO  to  100  I 
and  forwarded  to  the  countrv  libraries  on  application,  to  Ik*  retan 
exchanged  within  four  months.  This  system  was  initiated  in  Ai 
1 883,  and  has  been  carried  on  successfully  ever  since.  In  the  ooa 
the  year  1897,  14,852  volumes  were  forwarded  to  99  institnttonSy 
of  which  were  at  considerable  distances  from  the  metropolis.    A 
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connection  with  the  despatch  and  return  of  the  books  are 
f  the  State,  and  the  system  in  vogue  in  New  South  Wales 
liberal  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

rence  department  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales 
',171  volumes,  and  the  lending  branch  26,166,  while  there  are 
volumes  for  country  libraries  to  be  lent  under  the  above- 
system,  the  total  number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  the 
I  this  institution,  being  119,782  classified  as  under  : — 


ijnopris  of  Clafldflcation. 


Reference  '  Lending 
Department.  I  Branch. 

I  I 


For 

Country 

Libraries. 


Total. 


Shy,  Science,  and  the  Arts  
ogy.  Antiquities,  and  Mythology'  — 

Ck>rreipondence   

pograpby,  Voyages  and  Travels,  etc.  . . 

Serial  Literature  

Political  Economy,  Social  Science,  etc 
land  Mental  PhiIoflopby,and  Education 

Drama 

;ure.  Philology,  and  Collected  Works  * 
•ence 

Total. 


13,131 

1 
4,228      1 

7,448 

3,7(» 

5,610 

4,225 

7,131 

3,710 

27,786 

•  •  •  • 

6,130 

1,282 

5,836 

1,542      1 

3,114 

964 

5,604 

6,556 

4,065 

•  •   •  • 

1,310 

•  •  «  • 

87,171 

20,166 

1,414 

1,225 

1.548 

1,161 

59 

203 

167 

151 

513 

4 


18.773 

12,382 

11,383 

12,002 

27,845 

7,565 

7,545 

4,229 

12,673 

4,069 

1,316 


Including  3,240  volumes  of  Fiction. 


jlarity  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  is  clearly 
the  number  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges- 
kffords.      The  increase  has  been  very  regular,   rising  from 

1888  to  256,318  in  189T,  81,431  of  which  were  visits  to  the 
inch.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  visits  paid 
■ary  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
not  be  taken  as  in  every  sense  a  test  of  either  the  popularity 
ary  or  the  reading  habits  of  the  community,  as  a  shower  of 

the  habitu^  of  the  surrounding  parks  to  seek  shelter  which 
Lveniently  afforded  by  the  liibrary  and  Art  Gallery. 


149,425  1893 216,089 

132,983  1894 209.099 

155,822  1895 ' 237,170 

173,205  1896 255,058 

197,255  1897 256,318 


,he  256,318  visits  recorded  for  1897,  no  less  than  154,669  wei^o 
e  newspaper  room.  Although  the  lending  branch  contains 
volumes,  the  total  number  of  times  when  books  were  issued 
year  was  not  less  than  93,057,  and  the  number  of  persons 
lemselves  of  the  privilege  of  borrowing  was  5,955,  so  that  on 
each  book  was  taken  four  times,  and  each  person  to  whom  a 
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permit  was  granted  used  nearly  aixteen  volames  during  the  year.  A 
usual,  works  of  fiction  were  extensivelj  read,  each  of  the  3,240  mm! 
in  the  brancli  having  been  issued  nine  times  during  the  vear.  Tk 
number  of  volumes  of  each  class  takeji  out  was  as  follows  : — 


S^-nopais  of  ClMsUkmtion.  Xu.  of  \oliiBicii 

Natural  Philosophy,  Science,  and  the  Arts   10,754 

History.  Chronology,  Antiquities,  and  Mythology 9,2Wi 

Biography  and  Correspondence    8.21^ 

Cico^aphy,  Topography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  etc I  '2,'^2 

Jurisprudence,  Political  Ec<»nomy,  Social  Science,  etc l,7o<» 

Theology,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Education 3,.11'J 

Poetry  and  the  Drama    2,6IC» 

General  Litcratui*e,  Philology,  and  Collected  Works 14,311 

Prose  Fiction 29,907 


Total  »»,<«: 


During  1886  and  1887  considerable  extensions  were  mailt-  to  1 
premises  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales,  which  hail  Ijkd 
much  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  the  ]ira] 
housing  of  tho  books.  It  was  at  length  decided  to  pull  do^Ti  th^  < 
building  in  Macqujirit^street,  and  a  contract  was  made  about  ihir  mid 
of  1887  for  rebuilding  a  lai'ge  ]>ortion  of  the  Library  at  a  cost  of  £10,4- 
The  new  buiUlincj  was  opened  to  thr  public  in  April,  1890:  aril 
Public  Library  c>f  New  South  Wal«'s  is  now  one  of  the  most  iH>iivr*ni 
in  Australia. 

The  institution  forms  a  separate  (lej>ai'tiiiiMit,  under  tlie  c«»ntni*i  <'t 
Minister  of  Puldic  Jnstnictioji.      Its  cost  to  the  State  during'  1^-'"  ^ 
as  follows  : — 

t* 

lifM»ks,  Periodicals,  and  Kiiidi?»g -.rC** 

Salarit'H    4.SSl» 

MiscM.'llaiu'Dii.s    -Ckaniiig.  rn'i;,'ht,  Iveikiirs,  &r .'i«Ki 

Total T,"»«J<; 

P»csi<les  tho  Puldk*  Libra rv.wliieli  is  situated  inSvdiiev.tiieii-  ;•?■*•  »»nia 

libraries  establi>lied  in  the  )»rinci]>al  ]K>pulation  centres  tlinaii^iuHit 

colonv.    'JMiese  lil)raries  iiiav  be  lii-oadlv  elasst^d  under  two  be;ui>     Svht 

of  Arts,  rec^Hivinii  an  annual  subvention  in  pro|>ortion  tn  tli*-  anuHiiil 

monetary  sup]>oit  a(vt)rd«Ml  by  tlie  ]»ublie:  and  Free  Libnirii-*',  e^tablid 

in  connwtion  with  municipalities.     Tinwe  of  the  former  clai^  are  far 

more  numerous.     I'luler  tin*  provisions  of  the  Municijialities  Act  of  H 

anv  munioipalitv  mav  e.stablisli  and  maintain  a  Fre«*  Libntrv,  aud  wfc 
*  .  .....  *  • 

Kuch  is  done  the  Council  of  tlie  Municii»ality  is  entitled,  for  the  puRi 
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to  the  Biim  of  £200  if  the  library  is  available  for  the  use  of  a 
111  of  1,000,  or  to  £100  where  the  population  to  wliom  the  library 
accessible  reaches  300  persons.  The  number  of  public  libraries 
3l<my  ia  324,  and  these  contain  about  510,000  volum(*s.     Tu 

to   these,   there  are  a   large  number   of  private  circulating 

which  are  extensively  patroniseil. 


National  Art  Gallery. 

rational  Art  Gallery  was  opened  in  June,  IMC,  in  connection 

New  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art  (established  in  1S71).  It 
eocd  as  the  National  Art  Gallery  in  1880  in  temporary  building 
•vdnev  liotanical  Gardens,  and  is  now  situated  in  the   Outer 

in  a  convenient  and  well-lighted  building,  which  lias  received 
iditions,  but  is  yet  incomplete.  The  Gallery  contains  an  excellent 
1  of  paintings  and  statuary,  comprising  some  of  the  must  famous 

the  best  modem  artists  of  the  old  world,  and  includes  several 
table  gifts  from  private  persons.  Tlie  collection  of  Watt^r  Colors 
ered  to  be  the  iinest  out  of  England.  It  is  estimattHl  that  the 
/alue  of  tlie  contents  of  the  (irallery  ia  not  less  than  .£100,000, 

other  national  institutions  of  New  South  Wales,  the  (iallery  is 
Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  and  on  Sundays  and  ])ublic  holi- 
:  attendance  is  e8i>ecially  numerous.  During  1S97  the  (<allery 
ted  by  190,504  persons,  the  average  Sunday  attendance  being 
id  on  week-days,  593.  Under  certain  i-egulations  art  stiulents 
itted  to  the  Gallery  for  the  pur|K)ses  of  study,  and  on  the  .'JOth 
i98,  the  total  number  registered  was  2GC.  In  181U  a  syst<*m  of 
hiuiges  between  the  Art  Galleries  of  Sydney,  Mellxjunie,  and 
;  was  introduced.  By  this  arrangement  juctures  an?  sent  fn»m 
Lo  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  and  othei-s  are  received  from  the 
leries  in  tliose  cities  in  exchange.  That  the  int(>n*sts  of  art  have 
I  under  this  system  is  unquestionable.  Another  excellent  scheme 
iated  in  July,  1895,  by  which  collections  of  pictures  l)elonging 
Irt  Gallery  and  the  Art.  Society  are  made  up  and  s(Mit  to  the 
I  country  towns  for  tempoi*ary  exhibition.  Vj)  to  the  end  of 
!  total  expenditure  on  the  National  Ai-t  Gallery  was  .£10S,9."):5, 

the  sum  of  jB84,424  luul  In'en  expended  on  works  of  art.     The 

nenta 'during  1897  were: — 

I' 

rorkBof  art I,n2r) 

Mintenaaoef  including  freight,  frames,  repairs,  aod  insurance        S41 
l,^f)li 

Total  oort  to  the  SUte   3,133 


^^^b003                                        PRIVATE  yniAxcs.               ^H 

^^^  oolnuy,  are  requireJ  to  fumisli  qonrWirlj-  sUtamenunf  11m3| 
r             ftnd  liAbilities  o£  their  IockI  buatness  in  tb"  saiiio  nmur  «i^S 
1               p&uies.     Of  t])e  545  vunipAiites  in  operation  at  the  MiUh^ 
^^^^  17  were  returned  as  riMHiiving  money  on  dupaut,  tu  ^Sm\ 
^^^L«oiupaay  registered  under  the  Victoriiui  Act ;  th>  irmit^m 

^^B  members  being   limited    by  guarnnlee  ;   2  ctmujmotm  >«■  ■ 
^^^B  liability,  under  aectioDn  U  und  224  ;  uad  }■>  ctiiiif^iueKMCii 
^^^B  nfcister^  tinder  sectiun  54. 

^^  1897  wei^  :- 

MS.  1    UM. 

«     . 

^^H                  , ,   , 

n 

• 

"1 

.5 

^V     s^itui;'';..'^""  z" ""  '^'^'•"^ 

'                       AuiolinlntfewnnlVKl - < 

1,W|     MM 

^^H        liitlieiuimberof  componiesshcxm  iu  thciibuvpuUeMVI 
^^H   included  several  defunct  coinpaaiea  whicli  have  b»en  nooMB 
^^H    in  the  iiunilier  shown  as  tiaving  becomn  defunct  duritt);  H^i 
^^H    are  included  many  which  ceased  operatioiu  iii  praviow  *■ 
^^H    notifying   the    Itegisti-ar  at  tlie   pro]>er  tiuM^;    Httli.  aflw 
^^^1   necessary  Hllowauc^H  on  these  (lointB,  the  Hvc  yi-mn  uwDtiMi 
^^^P   unusually  large  number  of  winding-up  notioea.' 
^^^1        During  1890  moat  of  the  deposit,  luiid,  buildiojt,  aimI  isM 

^^"      eousidfmbly  in  escesK  of  tlios.;  current  in  the  bmkii  otf  ime. 
have  Ifwn  expected,  the  high  interest  offer«)d  -ms  too  tenpa 
be  reRiHted  by  a  Bection  of  the  invMtiug  public,  aad  Una 

the  depreciation  of  ital  esUte  generally,  put  an   iwd  Imi 
institutiuns  workinj;   on  speculative  luiee.  »«  wdl  w  lo 

were  followed  within  a  diort  time  by  otbeni,  Mvenf  at 

the   Joint    tittwk    Compaaues  Ammgemeut  Act    ol    1891, 

1^                  J 

REG18TEUED   COMPASIEH.  ^I^^^™} 

^•o  Altortl  relief  tu  lioiui  ,/u/r  inijtTtutioiiK  wliicb,  tbrougli  no  faui 
^irii,  Wcame  embarraBGed.  This  Act  expiriHl  on  1st  Januaiy,  II 
»-"liai]ieiit  extentipd  its  operations  until  the  Ist  January,  1899. 
1  iabilitieii,  asaetK,  &ud  paid-up  capital  of  the  seveuteea  dtf 
~*ieB,  for  the  quarter  endeil  December,  1898,  were  as  follow  :— 


•».».,l«. 

1 

Llibilitlei  {eiclHin  ot 
LUbiUUH  U  smrehoMen). 

Amu. 

''•'^"- ii«hUiS«l    ■'■'^■ 

Unded        OttHc 

Propwty,     AnM*. 

ToW.    ' 

1 

■**«ni 

,. 

£                <       1         £ 

Mi.oaf.     *g!i.su8     K7.ssa 
33ii,!.n     aiA.ta     «».4W 

i»i>.;m 

4SJ,61I 

3.m.m 

t 

l,IM,tl4T 

S.TH 

■■^^ 

" 

J«I,«»S  ^  1,108,131  1  1JJSB.7H7 

9.i6».i3i   s.Ma,»e 

B.ottAi» 

a,7» 

i  dittioultiea  into  which  the  deposit  companies  fell  may  for 

part  I'll  attributed  to  their  practice  of  borivjwing  money  for  si 

Mill    locking  it   up   for  long  temis.     Besides  this,  howe 

idl'd   builiiiug  eocietieB  indulged   in    speculative   land    ] 

<\  tja\ing  retailed  the  land  at  enhanced  prices,  with  paymi 

mini  periods,  proceeded  to  divide  the  presumed  profits  am 

«iiti]vli<ildera,  with  a  rexult  that  mtght  eatiily  have  been  forea 

D  many  aisen  the  purchoHcrs,  after  (laying  a  few  instalments  tow 

k-it  the  allotments  on  the  hands  of  the  com]>anieH,  wl 

pJS|>ated  profits  were  therefore  purely  visionai'y,  and  wlioKe  divide 

^t  really  never  earned,  but,  in  many  instunces,  were  niei-ely  ta 

ft  die  deposits. 

Bknepit  BciLDiMi   ASK   Invbbtmbnt  ^S0C^B1'IES. 

J  to  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  H 

UIuIht  (if  persons  may  form  themselves  into  a  BeneHt  limlding 

tBPnt  Society  for  the  purpose  of  niiung  money  by  subscriptioi 

nibers  to  erect  and  purchttse  dwellings,  etc.,  which  must 

it  to  the  society  by  mortgage  until  the  amount  of  the  nharee 

i  fully   paid.      These   institutions,    as    previously    mentioned, 

khed   solely  for   the  benefit  and   advantage  of   the  subscril 

t.  aud  their  operations  are^  as  a  rule,  contiued  to  the  subsc 

There  wore,   however,    9  uistitiitiona  in   1897  reiieiving  mn 

«it  from  the  general  public,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which 

At  the  close  of  1897  the  Benetit  Building  and  Investni 

H  which  had  been  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  . 

1  129,  of  which  only  31  were  in  operation  at  that  date.     Of 

Utitutions,  some  had  ceased  to  exist  tlirough  being  Terminal 
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The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  State  aid  during  1897 
clergymen  of  the  Clmrch  of  England,  10  Roman  Catholic^  4 
tcrians,  and  5  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

At  the  Census  of  1891  the  number  of  adherents  to  each  of  the  < 
nations,  with  the  clergy  registered  for  the  celebration  of  marria^ 
given  below.  The  table  also  shows  the  average  number  of  ad 
to  each  denomination  compared  with  the  number  of  clergyman  if 
service* : — 


nenominatioii. 


Clcno". 


Church  of  England 

Other  Episcopalians    

Roman  Catholic 

Greek  Church 

Catholic  (not  dotined)    

Presbytei'ian  Church  of  New  8outh  Wales  . 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern  Australia. .. 

Other  Presbyterians  

Wesleyan  Methodists   

Primitive  Methoflists 

Other  MethfHlists   

Baptist  Union  of  N.  S.  Wales 

Other  iiaptists 

( -ongregatioual   ' 

Lutheran 

Bihlo  Christians > 

Church  of  Christ 

Clirisiijin  lin-t lircn  

I'niturian    

S;ilv;iti(»ii  Annv  

OtluT  Christian  scots 

l*n>todtant.s  (n')t  <lrtiniMl)  

Ht'lu'cws   

IJinldhists 

Mahoiiu'tciM 

A;riH>Htic,  Infidi'l,  i*ti- 

Kiv»*tliiiikt'i>    

<)tll«T  srcts    

Xo  di'Mniiiiiiation    

Xo  r<'IiL'i«»ii 

Ohjcct  U)  Stall'  n'lijifif)n 

Xr)t  Mtate«l,  or  ill-iU;tinc<l  


Adhemtii. 


Tn1;il 1.090 


333 

502,980 

1 

a5 

295 

2H6,8»5 

253 

16 

140 

106,464 

U 

2,154 

4 

772 

13:) 

87,516 

29 

ao.x'A 

r> 

2,242 

i>: 

12,344 

r> 

768 

tM 

24,aS!* 

5 

7,950 

9 

2,3315 

;') 

2.04-J 

l.o:^; 

1 

l..TJ^» 

10 

i('.;u.-. 

s 

— .  <  #  • » 

•  •  «  •  • 

:<.7^: 

•A 

...JM 

lO.lIfl 

•  •     ■  •  • 

.VJs 

-•>- 

•      ■  -  ■ 

I «« 

"i.4il'i 

»  •  ■  ■ 

i.n:;.-. 

4,«»'J7 

:<j:{i. 

-  >     ■  • 

11.  i:?: 

'J.TUI 

090 

I.l2:t,«r.» 

if  si 
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8y  548  Christadelphians,  aiul  307  Latter-diiy  Saints,  1  upsides  302 
» who  call  themselves  Unsecrtariaii  Christians.  Takiii<(  the  wliole 
tioa  (leas  aborigines),  there  were  1,031  persoiLs  on  an  average  to 
ei^jman. 

uerly,  reli^ous  statistics  were  collected  every  year.  It  luis  now 
Bcidod  to  have  only  one  G«>llectiou  half  way  between  tlie  Census 
»,  so  that  new  ti^res  will  \ye  available  eveiy  five  years.  The 
dgures  at  the  pi'esent  time  are  those  for  1897,  but  there  will  \ik\  no 
r  cullection  until  the  year  1901.  In  1^S97  the  number  of  persimK 
in^  Divine  Service  on  Sundays,  including  adults  and  children, 
;ed  402,098.  When  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  some  parts 
»  (5ountry  is  considered,  the  church  attendance  will  appear  very 
and  though  apparently  less  than  found  in  the  colony  of  V^ictoria, 
roportionately  much  greater  than  in  England.  The  numWr  of 
:t  attendants  on  Divine  Service  in  1890  was  returned  at  31 4/.>79; 
^5  it  was  •jr)0,041;  and  for  1881,  :»21,031  ;  so  that  there  li.is  been 
lual  increasi*,  fairly  keeping  pace  with  the  population.  Tlie  I'elative 
&rs  of  each  denomination  in  attendance  have  remaineil  verv  much 
uue  for  sevt?ral  years  past.  In  1881  the  Church  of  England  had 
dri^^t  attendance,  but  from  1884  the  Church  of  Home  has  taken 

>  figures  showing  the  attendance  at  Divine  Stjrviee  on  Sundays 
cli  of  the  princi[)al  denominations  are  given  hereundtM*.  Sunday- 
I  children  are  not  included  : — 


NuiiiImt  of        I*r»ii>»rti«m  of 

attciiilin;;  iittt:iifliii<;: 

DiviiR-  SiTvioc.    I)i\iiie  Scrvitv, 


!  I'cr  cent. 

Church  of  KDffland    106,043  :«.")-7 

KomaD  Catholic i;«,3:r  (»8-2 

Preshyterian   '  :«,23r)  731 

Wesleyan  Methoilist  W.OIO  74-1 

I  >ther  Methodiijts  10,  V^^k)  ( J7 ' "» 

Congregationalist  j  10,<Mi7  74*7 

Baptist '  5,21)1  89-6 

Salvation  Army i  .30,185  907 

Other  DeiioiniuAtions    <  9,()41  r)9'4 


Total 402,01>S  .-)G-7 

Chnrch  of  England  is  the  largest  religious  denomination  in  the 
,  whether  judged  by  the  number  of  professed  adherents,  the 
gr  of  clergj',  or  the  nunil>er  of  buildings  used  for  Divint*  Sorvief^ 
^  the  year  1897  there  were  720  churches  belonging  to  this 
lination,  and  775  buildings  and  dwellings  u.sed  for  publie  wni*shl]>, 
imodating  altogether  144,419  persons ;  and  the  attendanc«'  of 
aal  adherents  was  106,043.     The  number  of  clergy  registered  under 
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PRITATB  FIXAXCE. 


piitent  rigliU,  but  acte  as  a  (.■oiuiiit^rcial  wfegunrd  mi  an 
meat  to  maaufocturere  to  prodatti  guods  of  a  mipenori|ufii 
Tlie  goods  or  niaDiifnctures  which  njay  be  proUvlttl  bj  t 
are  ci&ssitied  for  tbf  [lurpoam  of  efficient  refpstntMai  bit 
divisiona  ;  the  te^n,  howevrtr,  a\y  the  saini:!  for  «kIi  cIus 
under  the  Act  and  the  fc*8  peceired  during  mi 
ye&ra  ended  H97  vrpn?  an  follow  :— 


Applicaljona  for  trade  mmrkl... 

Xe«-  traile  mnrks  granted  

Triule  murka  trans^rred 

refased  oDdwithdrawn 
Amount  of  fees  recBived  


38< 

•I 

t.UO 


k 


The   figures  given   do   not  wholly    npply   to   i 

Manufacturers,  hh  trade  markR,  Hlcp  pat«nta,   ar^  \_., 

^olony  if  not  registpml  iooolly.  The  regiHtnttinn  f«i  ami 
ii  inaamc.  to  thp  State,  as  an  application  tor  rpgistratiaB  ^ 
guineas,  and  a  transft^r  of  a  trade  mark  otie  gntuM;  ■ 
are,  however,  made  for  applications  withdrawn  or  nfnri 
llected  during  1897  amounted  to  £1,.')42,  or  £6Tr>  iBmr^  ik 
ceived  for  registrations  under  the  CotnpaDiea  Act. 


MosEi 


•  'niiRRa  AND  Postal  NoTca. 


I 


The  monny  order  and  poEtal  note  eyat^-ms  arc  workMl^ 
with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Dank,  tin-  tlire«  ponstiw  _^ 
sub^lepartlnenl»  administered  by  the  PostniasW>r-<iraenj^ 
money  order  system  money  may  be  transmitlRd  from  any  pu. 
Soutfa  Wales  where  an  office  is  open  to  any  p«rt  of  tlw  ciii&i 
Tlie  ordei-s  are  sent  either  direct  to  the  pliu*  of  {invmpntor 
intermediary  agencies,  all  places  within  New  South  Vi'aifi 
neighbouring  colonies  being  dealt  with  direct,  wliilo  to  pl^* 
Australia  the  intermediary  system  is  applied.  Und«r  tlirpa 
«yBtem  exchangee  are  effected  between  this  oolonr  aBO 
Quecnslaud,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  _;  but  itii  ongjnal  d 
to  afford  means  of  transmitting  amounts  of  ^1  nftA  giMfar  I 
within  the  colony.  As  regards  small  remittances  witbiu  Ai 
tile  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  < 
ground ;  but  (w  the  convenience  both  of  sender  and  r 
nf  the  postal  note,  it  is  antieijiated  that  the  i 
be  almost  entirely  confined  to  busineSH  of  mor*  llian\£l.  j 
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Tesleyan  MethodiKts  in  Australia  received  from  the  Eiiujlisb 
.ce,  in  1884,  an  independent  constitution.  There  are  ei^ht 
into  which  the  Wesleyan  Metliodist  connnunion  is  divided 
Dut  the  colony  there  are  420  churches  and  514  other  j»rcachin*;( 
ith  sittings  to  the  number  of  93,835  in  all.  The  denomination 
ts  service  139  regular  clergy  and  514  local  preachers.  The 
of  church  members  is  said  to  ho  10,435,  while  then?  are  1/J31 
[cants  other  than  members;  and  the  attendance  of  linbitual 
s  at  Divine  Service  is  not  less  than  64,019.  The  Weslryaii 
%t  Church  Property  Act  of  1889  provides  for  the  appointment 
pes  to  hold  all  lands  ac<|uired  by  fjift,  devise,  i)urchase,  or 
e,  under  a  deed,  a  model  of  which  fonns  a  schedule  to  th<*  Act  ; 
nie:isure  givi»s  power  to  a  majority  of  the  trustees  to  nmrtipige, 
?,  or  least*  Church  pn)perties.  It  also  i)rovides  for  the  apiM)int- 
a  Custitdian  and  an  Acting  Custodian  of  Deeds,  who  an*  to  l)e 
by  the  President  of  the  Conference,  and  their  names  pul)lish<'d 
wuvern7np}ft  fraz^ttt',  and  registered  in  the  Land  Titles  Othee. 
«5a  District  and  South  S(»a  Mis-sions  are  attache<l  to  the  \ew 
'ales  Conference. 

'rimitive  Methodists.  United  ]^Ietho<lists,  and  oth<T  Meth'Klists 
chuix'hes  and  16  other  buildings,  and  37  clergy  ;  the  aecnmmo- 
rovideil  will  seat  17,1*26  iH'rsons  ;  an<l  the  attendance  at  Divint* 
s  about  10,680. 

ongn*gational  Church  lnus  64  churches,  as  well  as  21  buildings  or 
s  useil  for  worship ;  and  the  sittings  provided  will  acconnnodate 
persons.  The  clergy  lic(?nse<l  to  celebnite  marriages  number  .*>."), 
attendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  av«'rages  about  10,r>(>7. 
sirious  Baptist  Churehes  in  the  colony  have  33  lic(?nsed  ministei-s, 
cliurches  and  36  school-houses  or  other  buildings  devoted  to 
•'orship ;  the  Sunday  attendance  averages  5.291  persons,  but 
»tt in <r  accommodation  for  10,470.  The  Baptist  Uniou  of  New 
•"ales  is  not  incorporated,  an<l  so  cannot  legally  bold  property 
1  for  the  denomination.  Annual  sessions,  with  half-yearly 
es,  are  held,  the  chair  bt»ing  taken  by  a  Presidt»nt,  who  is 
innually.  For  several  sessions  a  draft  constitution  was  undei' 
iileratton  of  the  Union,  which,  amongst  other  matters,  provides 
properties  which  now  belong  or  may  hereafter  accrue  to  the 
hall  be  held  under  a  Mcnlel  Trust  D(?ed,  by  Trustees  to  hv  dulv 
?d.  The  constitution  was  adopted  and  is  now  in  force,  but  the 
)f  incorporation  remains  in  abeyance. 

Salvation  Army  was  established  in  Australia  in  1 882.  Melbourne 
de  the  chief  centime  for  Austnilasia  under  the  command  <>f  a 
sioner,  and  Sydney  was  const itutefl  the  headquartei's  for  New 
iVales,  with  a  separate  chief  officer,  who  is  termed  C'<»loMel, 
Diand,  all  officers  and  members  bearing  military  titles  .-iiid 
tioris.  The  various  ninks  are  Commissioner,  Colonel,  Brigadi(-r, 
^toff-Captain,  Captain,  Adjutant,  Ensign,  Lieutenant,  and  Cadet. 
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The  rank  and  file  consist  of  sery^eant-niajons,  sergeantM,  and  u^ 
Thei-e  are  also  tiviisurere  and  secretaries  to  Gorp&  Persons  who  a 
sympathy  with  tlie  Salvation  Array,  but  who  have  nut  sabscribeil  1 
^'  Ai-ticles  of  War'' — which  combine  a  confesBioi]  of  ^tb  and  a  \ 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  baneful  drugs— fov 
Auxiliary  League  and  ccmtribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Army,  fi 
desirous  of  membership  are  publicly  received,  after  one  month's  prol 
and  subscription  tu  the  "  Articles  of  War,"  and  are  then  attad 
the  corps  stationed  nearest  their  place  of  residence.  The  Army  ba 
9  ofhccrs  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages,  but  has  2tS2  buildinisi 
for  s«Tvice,  accommodating  42,000  persons.  The  numlier  of  p 
attending  Sunday  ser\'ice  is  stated  by  the  authorities  to  lie  30,1^ 

Besides  those  above  enumerated,  there  are  other  disiinct  t^ 
bodies,  for  the  most  {Kirt  Protestant  denominations,  with  clergy  li 
by  the  State  to  celebrate  maniages.  Tlie  number  of  derpy  minis 
to  these  in  ISOT  was  84;  the  churches,  school-houses,  an<l  public  hn 
uwid  for  Divine  Service  numbered  153  ;  and  the  attendam-e  was 
9,041  pei-sons. 

The  number  of  registeroil  ministers  l)eloiiging  to  all  faiths  ua« 
and  the  churches  numbered  2,341,  in  addition  to  which  then*  wer* 
dwellings  or  other  buildings  used  for  public  worship.  Tlie  lu-vt^ii 
tion  ]»ro\*id«Hl  would  seat  about  44r),580  pei-sons.  The  averajfe  1 
auce  was  about  402,100. 

Nearlv  all  the  religious  bodies  maintain  Sunday-schools.     The 
ance  of  children  at  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  leading  denoinii] 
with  the  number  of  schools  luul  tCiichei-s  durinir  IS'J".  was  : 


1>|  IIOIMIIiillioM.  I         , 


No.  •>! 


MaKs.     ,  *'"^"         Total        M:ilt.<.     r-ULi".. -.      T- '... 


('lum)i  of  Kn-laii.l..  021  l,-28*2  .S,0«7  4. ;Ul»  •24.210  r.l. •.•>•*  .V^•*|>^ 

llonian  Cathnli,.  .",-5  249  1.177  1.426  14.:«M  ls,.'42  liJ.'Xr. 

IV.shyt.rian    2.j2  t)2.">  IJOi)  I,7.'^4  7,7iy  Wl  I'i  ■7.r'-j 

Wc^kyun  M<tiu.'li>t  :57")  1,440  i.sojj  :{,:iOi)  is.soo  17. it»r»  :;»».'.»t:. 

(Ulicr  MrtiKMlirtts   ...  S7  44vS  XU  SKS2  '    4.2t;i  "ko^J  I'..":! 

(■oii;L:rrj::ilioii:il     (>{)  ."WO  441  771  :^,S?>S  .\  1  1  s  '•.'••C 

li;\\>Xis\    4t  ISl  22<>  401  \AKV2  2.44'.»  4.:<>! 

Salv;iiioii  Ariii;v  9G  \'M  21»;?  429  2,4^>  <;.:;s7  ^.s7."' 

Otiur  iKnr.niinatinn.'  OS  ir.4  \\)'A  :M7  1,720  2,129  Ii.M!! 


Totjil 2,I(i7    4,S4:)    S,\m    13.74S   74.4S9   •»N,.-.4.1    172,5«I 
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.tendance  shown  in  the  preceding  table  amounts  to  49  per  cent. 
>tal  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years,  inclusive, 

ages  children  generally  attend  Sunday-schools.  The  number 
&y-Bchools  and   teachers,  and  the  attendance,   so  far  as  the 

have  been  collected  during  the  last  ten  years,  were  : — 


1 

1 

Number  of    ' 

Namber  of 

Avenge  attendance  of  Scholars. 

1      tchools.      1     tflach«n. 

1 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

^ 
^ 

1,724 
1,832 
1,840 
1,887 
1,916 
1,969 
2,049 
2,167 

11,267 
11,568 
12,019 
12,169 
12,260 
12,180 
13,181 
13,748 

50,556 
52,778 
54,520 

'  .54,932 
51,739 
51,928 
51,025 

;      55,960 

61,735 
63,896 
67,366 
68,592 
66,673 
66,187 
66,105 
72,420 

112,291 
116,674 
121,885 
123,524 
118,412 
118,115 
117,130 
128,380 

3j> 


lOlO  PBJTATE  POtAXCK. 

Nn  cDmniisstim  is  paid  l>y  ono  ci^onj'  to  anoUin-  « ii^*^ 
obtained  for  int«rcolonlal  use.  but  poimdaf^  u  cImH  ^ 
coloay  in  which  s  nott?  is  iKued  and  hy  that  ia  uhkh  ii  >« 
poundage  collected  in  New  South  Wales  during  tW  Ijm  q* 
WAS  £549:  durtni^  the  year  Ib94,  £3,87 M  :  <hini4  l**^  I 
during  1896,  £7,8.19  :  nnd  durinR  1897,  i9,09i  TWai**^ 
value  from  Is.  to  SOs.,  and  the  poandage  pavabi*  tfcEUMi*' 
Id,  to  4d.,  iiccording  to  th«  following  scale  :- — 


k 


IXSUItANCK. 

There  are  no  Actw  of  the  New  Month  WhJcb  Parii 
the  business  of  tire,  life,  and  othm-  forme  of  instinmcE,  iorfiH 
paoies  engaged  in  the  business  are  either  inCTircnTBlwl  •*• 
Acts  or  under  the  Coinpiinies  Act.  As  the  In*  iIom  Mt  >i| 
publication  of  returns  of  the  bitsinaw  tmasact^  within  ifct  • 
is  not  L-ustomary  for  companies  ta  disuIoMe  tJiis  infoniiatii&  ■ 
figures  available,  therefore,  are  those  relating  to  tlinr  whtk  ■ 
but  the  co^es  are  few  in  which  a  stntement  of  thn  wlnla  Mkl 
company  throws  light  on  its  operations  in  New  .SmiAM 
inconveuience  arising  out  of  the  !itat«  of  the  law  in  ntgkrilftii 
has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  by  all  comp«iii<«  •n-kingO' 
business  on  sound  lines,  (Especially  thoat*  roiupnnin  eri^^ 
insurance.  No  deposit  or  uliier  guaraute«  c>f  gciiuinenn*  '»* 
and  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  start  a  life  oflice,  ih-  hannailB 
beinfi  only  liniiled  by  the  extent  to  which  the  creflulitT ''  * 
may  Iw  abused.  The  evils  in  regard  to  fir*  compatue*  ■)•  i^ 
an  for  life  conipaniivi,  ha  tin?  rifles  taken  arr  alroottt  inwiiU^' 
periods  ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  great  to  call  Cor  upMnly  n^ 


^ 
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1  Wardens'  clerks,  and  fill  other  offices  Laving  no  direct 
nth  police  duties.  The  test  which  is  sometimes  applied  in 
^rtain  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  populations  of  the 
nies,  namely,  to  compare  the  numbers  of  persons  protected 
^r,  is  quite  worthless  unless  the  diverse  nature  of  the  duties 
by  the  police  and  the  vast  difference  in  the  areas  of  the 
*e  also  taken  into  consideration.  The  comparison  afforded 
*'ing  table  may,  therefore,  only  be  accepted  for  what  it  is 
3  figures,  like  those  previously  given,  refer  to  the  end  of  the 


Metro- 
politan. 

Police. 
Country. 

Total. 

To  each  Police  OfBcer. 

Colony. 

Inhabi- 
tanU. 

Square 
miles. 

}uth  Wales 

a 

land    

754 
644 
181 
166 
US 
43 
55 

1,143 
754 
640 
189 
312 
227 
475 

1,897 
1,398 
827 
355 
4.30 
270 
530 

691 

841 

679 

,   1,018 

1      349 

636 

1,362 

164 
63 

808 

A.n8tralia 

n  Australia..... 
Qia   

2,546 

2,269 

97 

eahind 

197 

rison  of  the  police  forces  of  the  principal  cities  of  Austra- 
nited  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  is  given  in  the  next 
it  would  appear  that  the  Australasian  capitals  have  pro- 
'  less  police  8Ui)erviBion  than  the  other  places  enumerated  in 
Ids,  however,  of  itself  argues  nothing  in  favour  of  the  hiw- 
racter  of  the  population  of  the  Australasian  cities,  but  rather 
number  of  police  could  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  force 
'ed  for  their  protection  : — 


Strength 
of  PoUce. 

Population 

UtesLCh 

Police 

Constable. 

Cities. 

Strength 
of  Police.  1 

Population 

to  c>ach 

Poliw 

CoHKtable. 

- 

No. 
754 
644 
181 
166 
118 

No. 
553 

712       . 
5»4      , 
880      1 
321 
911 
813 
1,048 

395 

400 

1 

1 

United  Kingdom — 

Manchester 

Kdinburgh    

(xlasgow    

No. 
1,031 

507  ' 
1,310 
1,145 

5,051 
2,451 
3,400 
1,836 

l.oiu 

817 

No. 
4110 

545 

531 

1      Dublin  

United  States- 
New  York 

30S 

43 

2^)9 

1 

55 
55 

14,260 
1,294 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Brooklyn   

:      Boston    

Baltimore  

427 

342 

lota — 

438 
4CH 

531 

1 

I  iai6 


PRIVATE  FISASCK. 


Of  UiP  uine  AuBlr&lAeiati  institutioius  the  Aiutniiw  ] 
dent  SocU-ty  and  tU«  Mutual  Life  AssociAtion  n(  Ana 
incurfKirriled  under  speuial  Acts  ;  und  the  CitT  Maloal  L 
Society  (Liinited)  und  the  flitiiene'  Lifo  Amurauw  (.'o«pi 
weif  rpgist#red  under  the  Compniiies  Act,  the  fiiniin  in 
latter  in  1886.     The  five  reDinining  inittiliitiaiui  wite  u 


Tli^ 


redults  of  tlip  lutcHt  puhUslied  actuunal  iavi<^ 
societies  were  as  follow  :^ 


^1 

tJS-. 

U«(l  »llk-c  i"  Ihw  Hoiilh  W>k»- 

aD>*..HC 

< 
u« 

Mutual   Lite   AHicIititHi   nt  A» 

un 

"ass'"""™--"* 

UTO 

•  10 

3IBk.uk 

II 

"sa"-"""" '■""•■"' 

UB> 

aio) 

ttnK.UK 

d 

Haiium.'einViokiri.- 

Aiulmlian  AU)uiRrAisunui«  CMn 
pan). 

IMt 

«(0 

SUtakM 

Aiutnltu  (Limited). 

UW 

*  m 

Wfcfi.IM 

u 

tona(Umit«il). 

■«' 

*  M 

«D-..«« 

A.Bi™IUn  Wldo*.-  »taKl  Ule  A* 
Hiinin™  Soolrty  (Uniilnl). 

IWl 

*  Iv) 

SlOcL.  uw 

M 

W>cl«lylLhiiH«dX    *          """^ 

»    (V) 

1IDK..IM 

tl 

.^^.„jjuru»«»H 

WW 

aj(9) 

»a>pL.ut 

t 

™iB« 

-JUhA-ocU 

^t.tH»W 

im- 

The  net  or  preeeot  liability  representa  the  present  nitf 
assured  in  respect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  aanuanoA 
lionuses,  eiidowinenta,  and  anituitiea  in  force  al  data  of  v 
tlie  preseTit  value  of  the  future  pure  premiums  theraon. 
(.dveti  represents  the  amount  availalile  for  distribation  u 
holders,  and  actuarial  and  commercial  reserrra, 

.Seven  ofathe  companies  are  mutual,  and  the  ramaindi 
termed  in  inBUrance  parlance  "  mixed" — that  Ik,  pniprieti 
Hiiidiiig  protiia  with   the  policy-holders  j  whilt^  two  of  ti 
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•  into  which  the  <*oh»nv  has  hot»n  forcotl  and  held  tluMc  l»v  ont'  raiiso 
m».  Tli«*  aI»siMuv  of  an  Act  to  pn^veiit  tin*  iiilhix  <»f  criminals  from 
ler  j>rttviiu:i*s :  the  largo  iloatiii^  population  of  tlu^  colony  :  the 
ferpiu-es  in  thu  criminal  cwle  ;  tho  p'catcr  strictness  of  pnlicc  julminis- 
tion — all  these  are  matters  which  must  bo  recoicniscil  as  having 
tttwl  and  as  fxei'ting  an  appreciable  inttuence  on  the  j>rcvalrnce  of 
lue  in  New  Situth  Wah^s.  }»ut  careful  invi»8ti*j[ation  during  the  last 
r  years  lias  (shown  that  the  i-oturns,  l»oth  of  the  jjolicc  and  of  the 
tkM  of  Petty  Sessitms,  have  painted  tlie  colony  in  much  <larker  hues 
a  the  ;u.*tual  nuniUrr  of  the  criminal  pttpulation  Wiirrante<I.  Formerly 
At  ini|>ortiince  wan  attached  to  the  numl>er  of  ap]ir«'hensions  shown 
the  |H»lice  to  hav*;  been  math*  durin<;  tht^  year  :  bat  it  has  bec(»m(^ 
dent  that  the  ti}j;ure«  obtained  from  the  jioliee  an*  somewhat  nus- 
ding,  as  they  n^present  the  total  transactions  of  the  various  station.^ 
1  ofiices  rather  than  the  actual  nundnu'  of  persons  aj)preln'nd«(l.  For 
impif,  it  is  the  practice  U»  count  an  arrested  jierstm  ai  every  ollice 

0  which  h»'  may  l>e  brouirht  prior  to  makin<{  an  ap|M»aranee  Ix'fon?  the 
lich.  and  it  is  not.  t<x»  much  to  say  that  the  jMiliee  relnrns  are  over- 
itoi  to  the  exU^nt  of  .st»methin«^  like  13  per  cent,  rndei-  thes(» 
tuiuHt-iinces,  it  was  thought  better  to  abandon  altii^'cthei'  the 
Urvs  compiled  by  the  j'olii-e,  and  to  rely  upon  the  retnrtjs  of  the 
irts  alone,  siuiv  every  person  who  is  entered  in  the  eliar<;e  lMH»ks 
i«i  lie  brought  up  in  oiK*n  c<»urt  :  but  this  course  Iims  only  been 
Hible  within  tlie  [last  thret*  years,  for  the  retnr?is  of  the  Clerks  <»f 
iy  »S«»ssion8  tla'nist»lves  have  Ikhmi  to  a  great  extent  misleadiii«;. 
eed,  it  has  now  Inm'h  c(»iisideivd  advised >le  to  discard  the 
Lstics  of  magistrates'  c<an'ts  for  all  years  prior  to  ISOI,  for  down 
i>^0  the  form  t»f  ivturn  Idled  up  bv  th<»  Ch'rks  of  VrUv  Se.-*^ions, 
trh  was  thai  drawn  up  for  use  In  the  Unit«»d  Kinii^dom,  was  such  as 
Jiid  itbi^lf  very  ivadily  in  earelcHs  compilation,  being  of  such  a  kind 
;  tlie  entries  niatle  could  n«it  1m*  check<»<l  in  the  stati^tieal  ofliee. 
onlingly,  another  form  of  i-eturn,  which  would  ensure  the  accurate 
•y  of  the  proaNflingK  in  magistrates'  (courts,  was  ]»re]>ared  and  came 

1  use  for  the  tii-st  time  in  iJ^Ol.  Since  that  year  iuijH-rfcvtions  in 
compilation  of  the  statistics  have  be«*n  remedie<l  oni*  by  one  as  they 
p  manifested  ihemsf'lves.  It.  was  found  that  a  large  elenn'ni  of 
Fusion  was  introdiKvd  l.»y  the  j)resentation  of  the  luisiness  (»f  the 
rts  ou  the  ditieiiMit  bases  of  eas<'s,  offences,  ami  persmi^.  ( )ne  ca>e, 
xnirm*.  miglit  cover  a  number  of  jiersons,  and  on»-  ]»ei.-.nn  miLiht  lie 
■i»ed  with  s*»ver:d  offences  on  the  one  a])peanince.  To  make  a  ]»rnjM'i- 
I»ari.sou  )ietw«M»n  the  i»r»]>ulation  and  the  ju'rsons  whf>  an'  given  to 
lessness  the  numl)er  of  olhMuh'rs  should  be  taken,  jind  it  i^  on  tliis 
n  that,  the  figures  have  been  com])iled  ^hu-r  IS'JI.     l-'or  the  j  needling 

•  years  shown  in  theconii»ar:itive  tabh-s  which  follow  thisexplanatinn, 

•  the  actual  nundH»rs  of  offences  w«'re  obtainable,  and  tju-  tlginv>  ha\f 
t»fore  l>.H*n  i-wlueed  to  tlie  Ivasis  of  offen<lers  bv  a  Fiiethod  which  ui^f^ 
'»rrect  an  c^timati?  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 


wiriMTB  riXAXCE. 


ir»H  amalfi^aiiutted  wttb  LlH^  Nabiun&l  Matoftl  lifei 
asia  (LiiniUwl)  fmoi  Ist  Jsnuarj-,  1897. 


t»tun  Mnttt»I  Proridant  Soole^    

Mutual  life  AisooUtiou  e(  Aaatnluim  .... 
(."itj  Mutual  Life  AwBraniui  Sooioty  (Lul.  )- 
Citizena'  Life  Assaronce  Company  (Lttl.  |.. 
Anstralina  AlUsnce  AnRuance  Compiuiy  ... 
NiitioDal  Motusl  IMe  AaiociBlian  of  Vio- 

tt>via(Lld.) 

Mutual  Assnntnoeiioiiietjr  of  Vieton&ILtd.  t 
Auitraliau  Widows'  Fund  Life  AunrBnce 

Society  (Ltd.| 

ColoDial   Mutual   Life  AHSruioe   Society 

(Ltd). 


10.B2T.OSS  I  io.sa.in  > 


Mtttu»lLi{eAi 

■  Equitable  Life  A 

United  States, 

■  Motuat  life  Aflaunmoe  Compui}'  uf  N«w 

York 

*  New  York  Life  Inaanuioe  Compku; 


IVie  following  tklilo  giree  h  sainmary  of  Lbe  new  I 
during  tbe  past  ninr  ,veat«  hy  tli9  niiiL-  Aaatraium  offi 
Xew  ^outti  Wales.     Tlie  assarsDCP  and  endowment  polidet 
with.  Dji  hlM-  annuity  tramiictjotia  are  uiumporUknt : — 


p.rtlol«. 

«„™.tA-™.       1       a— .f— 

Vmr. 

To".           P^.         '^^         ?' 

1890 
1801 
1802 
1893 
188« 
1SII5 
189A 
I8»7 

Na      1            £          1      £ 
27,55M        7.9().'i.*4B  |     287 
28.840  1      8.420,1171)  1     »3 
96,082  '      8.4»i,«73       »D1 
27.e65        7.»77,IM       SSQ 
24,488  '      6,0I9,40S  .     24« 
25.721         6.06a4lH  i     2:ifl 
27.09,H        6.384.4.^  ;    286 
2»,81l  1      I1.8(t5..'i87  !    2S3 

ao,7Ci      B.974.UB  1  er 

£         1  £    k.  i 

asa.736   »  » 11 

274.1114     3   i   i 
!73.«l     8    i   • 
a6i,«7    3   »io 
107,0Mi     :i    5  » 
302.31S     3    (   • 
213.013     3   T   * 
a30.9I>t!  1  3   7   " 

It  will  he  notioed  tbat  tlie  «Terage<  enni  Msuracl  M\  1«  £ffi* 
while  tht:  Bniiual  fireniiani  for  £100  is  Poutudcv'abW  lanf '^ 
Miy  of  th<!  other  yaaw  shown.  It  would  seem  from  th^  w 
that  tbe  drpressioii  of  tbe  pMt  five  y«aro  has  li«tl  tlitcA* 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  abo\e  table  tluit  of  the  56,290  persons 
u^ed  before  magisti'ates  during  the  year,  only  1,439  were  committed 
higher  courts,  and  no  less  than  54,851  were  summarily  dealt  with — 
nvictions  being  recorded  in  44,095  cases,  while  10,150  persons  wtM-e 
idiarged  after  evidence  had  lx»en  taken,  or  against  whom  proe(*eclings 
»  not  pressed.  Apjxjnded  is  a  division  of  the  accused  persons 
cording  to  sex,  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  while  females 
Btributod  7,726  to  the  ranks  of  the  offendei-s,  only  1*32  jwr  ctMit.  of 
ttr  number  were  committed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  as  com[)ared  with 
M  per  cent,  of  the  males.  Of  the  females  committed,  more  than  45 
rc»»ut  were  charged  with  larceny,  and  crimes  connected  with  tht»  birth 
diildren  : — 


Sex. 


Sumnmrily  dealt  with. 


Chaiyed 
Iwfore 

Magiutrates.     convicted.     I^i«'»»arKv<l, 
'  fit*. 


ale*  .... 
Total 


38,338 
6,357 


8.8S9 
1,'2«7 


44,695    I      10,1.10 


Coniiuittod. 


Total. 


47,227 
7,624 


54,851 


1,337 
102 


1,439 


k>ui paring  the  male  and  ft?male  offenders  with  tin?  population,  it  will 
bund  that  of  every  100,000  males  in  the  colony  during  1897,  6,915 
«  charged  with  offences  against  the  law,  whihi  of  an  ecjual  nunibe^r 
eniales  but  1,270  were  accu.senl  before  nifigisti^ates.  The  sunnnary 
Actions  give  the  projKjrtions  of  5,459  per  100,000  nwil(»s  and  1,045 
100,000  females.  In  the  ca.s<*  of  committals,  however,  the  females 
srge  from  the  compariscm  on  much  more  favourable  terms  ;  for  while 
»  of  every  100,000  males  were  stMit  up  to  higher  courts  during  the 
r,  the  proportion  of  females  so  dealt  with  was  but  17.  The  precedim^' 
le,  reductnl  to  a  population  basis,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Sex. 


I 


Per  l(»0,0<)Oof  Population. 


Summarily  dealt  with. 


Chartred 

before    I 

Magifi-    I  DiH- 

trates.     Convicted.'  charged, 
I  etc. 


ToUl. 


Com- 
mitteil. 


I 


Males 6,915 

Females 1,270 

Persons  4,295 


5.459  I     1,266 
1,045  20s 

3,410  1        775 


6,720 
1,253 
4,185 


190 

17 

110 


Although  the  mean  population  within  the  metroiM)litan  area  in  1897 
M  414,020  as  compared  with  896,530  in  the  country  districts,  29,454 
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aggregate  rec«pls  ami  <liBburseiuenI«.  under  tbrM 

f  the  ten  iiistitationa  were  as  follow  :^- 


'  r.li. 


Frciniiimi — 

New 

Renew&l  

Conaidentioa  for  Annuitiea.. 

Intersst   

Other  Heueipts  (RMta,  etc.).. 


ToUl... 


CUim* -. 

S>9,SH     Snrreiidera    

2,101.118  I  Annnitiea 

5H.Sa3  ,  Cwh  Boautet  tai  Viniadt 

1,(M7,560  I  Expense*  ' 

II, lot  I  Atnouat  imtHnolIloO^'i' 
ptMiaa,  BeatrraH,  •(<. 


3,^3.(KNi 


Tottl-... 


In  1894,  for  tlie  first  tlniu  tor  many  years,  the  nmmi 
earned  and  rents  reiceived  was  insufficient  to  meet  itie  d 
the  head  of  cinims,  and  similar  conditions  prevailed  dunnjttali 
thi-ee   years ;    the  excess   to  be  made  good  from    the  « ' 
however,  was  small. 

The  yearly  additions  to  the  aci-umulat^d  fnnds  ar»  lor^li 
on  the  volume  of  assurances  current,  and   any  fhangw  in  il 
reflected  in  the  figures  of  the  other  ;  it  is,  therrfore.  iifit 
coincident  with  the  shrinkages  in  the  volumi?  of  r,~ 
the  year  1894,  the  amount  added  to  tlie  ncuumu' 
pondingly  fallen  off.     During  the  years  1895.  l-''' 
the  additions  to  the  funds  have  shown  a  contii^'  ■ 
aiDount  of  funds  and  the  interest  received  tbereoti,  f-i 
ended  with  1897,  were  as  foUow; — 


darinK 


ss  I  -a 


1,404,215  U,.'»0.210 

1,380,553  15,980,T«.1 

1.360.100  '  17.320,»fl3 

1,U7,143  ,  18,468,006 

912.276  !  19,360,283 

1.057.942  I  20.438,224  I      1.037.477 

a»G.045  I  21.4.34.269  I      1,038,993 

1,192.146  1  22.626.4ifl  I      l,OI7.5« 


902.77* 

967,67* 

991.369 

1.01 1.529 


Ass  El 


■SD  LiABiLrriES  of  AsatritAXCK  Compj 


The  societies  establish  annually  a  statement  of  thffli  b 
'issets,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  distribution  of  tfae  a 
funds  and  the  amount  )>la<'ed  U>  commercial  resrrve.     Hie  I 
however,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  valuation  balawMM 
pared  at  the  date  of  the  actuarial  investigation.     Tbo  oMeta  ■0^ 
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therefore,  that  the  somewhat  large  number  of  offenders  »uin- 
lealt  with  is  made  up  principaUy  of  persons  who  cannot  justly 
ded  amongst  the  criminal  classes,  the  total  number  of  offenders 
the  person  and  against  property,  including  forgery  and  offevces 
the  currency,  being  9,055  out  oi  a  total  of  54,851.  Appended 
found  a  classification  of  the  offenders  summarily  dealt  with 
•ch  of  the  past  seven  years,  with  the  proportions  per  100,000  of 
on.  As  already  explained,  the  figures  <^riginally  ])ubliHhed  for 
rs  1891,  1892,  and  1893  referred  to  offences,  and  they  have, 
p,  been  reduced  to  the  basis  of  offenders  as  in  the  succeeding 


Ag&intt 

the 
PMvoii. 


AjFKiiutt 
violence. 


Against 

Property, 

without 

violence. 


Forgery 
and 

Offences 

Bffainet  the 

Currency. 


(Jood  Order, 

and  all 

other 

Oflenceis. 


NUMBKR  OF  OrFSNDSIS. 


Tctiil. 


1       5,515 

917 

4,622 

43 

56,433 

67,530 

6,178 

995 

5,596 

24 

56,140 

68,933 

5,381 

1,004 

5,127 

19 

54,926 

66,457 

4,386 

053 

5,302 

24 

49,772 

60,437 

4,105 

790 

4,865 

15 

49,335 

59,110 

3,866 

747 

4.792 

33 

45,726 

55,164 

3.877 

756 

4,398 

24 

45,796 

54,851 

PKR  100,000  op  POPILATIOX. 

482-3  • ' 

80-2 

404-2 

3-7 

4,934-7 

5,905-1 

522-9 

84-2 

473-6 

2-0 

4,751-7 

5.834-4 

444  %> 

82-9 

423-5 

1-6 

4.537-5 

5.400-0 

354-4 

77  0 

428-5 

1-9 

4,022-3 

4,8841 

324-6 

63-2 

384-7 

1-2 

3,901-0 

4,674-7 

300-2 

58-0 

372  1 

2-6 

3.550-8 

4,283-7 

295-8    1 

1 

57-7 

a'^-e 

1-8 

3,494-4 

4,185-3 

11  be  seen  from  the  aVx)Te  table  that,  in  spite  of  th<^  ♦i^i'owth  of 
ion,  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  actual  number 
iers  during  the  last  seven  years,  the  continuity  of  tlio  fall  bein<i; 
only  in  1892,  when  the  number  of  j)eople  chargtnl  with  offences 
the  person  and  against  property  was  lii^'her  tiian  in  \^?\. 
he  returns  are  compared  on  the  biisis  of  population  th(»  tltHrliiie 
•rc^rtion  of  offendei-s  per  100,000  inhabitantH  is  shown  u*  hav<» 
narkably  steady,  the  rate  bein^r  5,9051  in  1801,  r),8;U-4  in 
,490  in  1893,  4,8841  in  1894,  4,674-7  in  1895,  4,283-7  in  189r,, 
85*3  in  1897.  The  figures  relating  to  the  individual  classes  of 
are  somewhat  disturbed  bv  those  checks  incidental  to  all 
I,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  rates  for  all  class<»s  of  crinu^s 
lien  in  the  courw*  of  the  seven  years. 
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til  tbeir  afhirs,  tuid  do  not  dintributc  their  I'xpnMe*  i4  a 
tbftt  th?  cost  of  new  hiwinenH  may  I>p  distin^ufard  fn«  lU  j 
busiiicsB  ;  tlie  reports  of  other  coiupanies  are  niw^iisIlDl  it 
tfcp  world  : — 


^ 


AseuKAKCE  ly  various  CocxTRifia. 
average  amount  asHunnl  por  policy  fir  e«ck  ooldDj.  ^''j 
United  Eingdum,  Conudn,  and  the  Uiiited  ((tut««,  is  gim  bW 
lowing  table.  Tlie  tigarea  in  some  inatmices  itro  pti<l«UjMM 
overstated  na  all  the  companies  do  not  xhow  ixunplaC  mm*' 
buninras  in  each  colony,  but  the  results  may  be  takeu  »*  ■  tat^ 
for  each  province.  The  AuinraloaiaD  tiusiiir-is  t>(  the  Aairta  I 
deluded  from  the  pre^-ioiw  returns  lins  bc«Q  infldAil* 
pUrpOEO  of  establishing  the  Australian  averagrs  shown  h 


■2m 

.SIB 
STB 
315 

ais 

■2At 

i 

Ml 

Victoria 

.s<,ulh  Australia    

Western  AuBtralia   

Tttsinanift    .,  ..... 

s] 

United  State*  (New  York onlir)    ...^. 
Canada    

The  at-erage  amount  of  assurance  per  hr«d  of  f 
Australoaia,  £31  ;  in  Canada,  £13  ;  in  the  United  T 
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wn  above,  the  number  of  convicted  persons  sentenced  to 
J  imprisonment  was  3,233,  and  adding  those  incarcerated  in 
paying  the  fine  or  of  finding  security,  viz.,  17,421,  the  total 
iprisoned  was  20,654,  out  of*  44,695  summarily  convicted  by 
jrates,  or  46*2  per  cent.  The  number  of  tines  paid  was  22,763  ; 
robable  that  some  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  default  of 
ly  paying  the  fine  imposed  were  discharged  before  the  term 
idi  the  amount  having  been  paid  in  the  meanwhile.  The  total 
ved  by  way  of  fines  during  1897  was  £20,749,  of  which 
11,988  was  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  £5,847  was 
he  Police  Reward  Fund,  and  £2,914  was  paid  to  the  Transit 
mers,  benevolent  institutions,  municipalities,  and  informers, 
nt  of  the  fines  received  during  each  year  since  1888  is  given 
rith  the  exception  of  the  amounts  for  the  years  1895,  1896,  and 
sums  are  exclusive  of  rewards  paid  to  informers  and  of  fines 
nunicipalities  and  other  corporate  bodies  : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1 
£ 

1 

£ 

1888 

22,623 

1893 

21,934 

1889 

20,432 

1894 

17,915 

1890 

20,596 

1895 

22,011 

1891 

25,955 

1896 

19,313 

1892 

24,450        i 

1 

1897 

20,749 

the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  (46  Vic.  No.  17), 
has  been  made  for  whipping  as  an  additional  punishment, 
•  wanton  and  unprovoked  assault  and  for  indecent  exposure. 
h  must  consist,  in  the  metropolitiin  district,  of  two  Stipendiary 
res ;  and  in  the  country  districts,  of  a  Stipendiary  or  Police 
»  and  one  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  no  case  was 
added  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  passed  in  a  magistrate's 
ing  the  year  1897. 

rst  Offenders'  Probation  Act  of  1894  (57  Vic.  No.  23),  con- 
rovisions  similar  to  those  which  have  proved  of  so  much  value 
'eatment  of  ciime  in  older  countries,  came  into  operation 
st  June.  Under  this  euactuient  a  youthful  offender  who 
convicted  of  an  offence  connuitted  under  sudden  temptation 
iven  an  opportunity  of  showing  by  his  future  conduct  that  his 
a  was  only  temporary,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  pre- 
l  contamination  by  gaol  associations  is  provided  for.  The  person 
e  is  dealt  with  in  this  manner  by  the  presiding  magistrate  or  judge 
iuired  to  serve  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  but  is  liberated 
Qg  into  a  recognisance,  with  or  without  sureties,  for  his  good 
:  daring  the   period   over   which   his  sentence  extends,  the 
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Ic  will  be  oluerved  that  a  r^>gular  (l4><TfA«e  in 
taken  place  Hince  the  titiaiii.'ial  crisis  of  ISS.'i.  llic  lotalfurlffi) 
li.'Hs  tljan  (ine-hiklf  of  that  in  liie  vfHf  Srot-iui'iitiDiiHl.  ud  <ih| 
tiiore  than  tLe  bankruptcies  in  the  fiiirly  prosperous  ynw  19*. 
decline  confirins  the  t^'idence  of  the  Krowing  pmspniijr  of  ittfl 
aln^y  indicated  hy  the  increase  in  Lhe  suvin^  nf  tJir  pMfJ^Ml 
hy  the  liie  OHSurance  returns. 

A  banki-upt  may  obtain  hia  diKchargo  in  one  of  tlin«  ip^ 
sf<iuest ration  order  made  against  him  t>eing  anDDUF<i,  br  iIm  im 
liis  estate,  or  by  a  certificate  of  discharge  lieiiig  gniilMl  to  Urn 
tiiilk  of  the  certificates  issued  are  oblaiii«>d  under  Uiehutm«ota)^i 
only  three  sequestration  orders  have  been  aimulled,  mad  lOltAM 
been  released  since  the  existing  Act  lion  tjet^ji  in  tone,  *)iiil 
certificates  of  discharge  have  been  grants.  The  naniWrf* 
L'atos  issued  from  1st  January,  tStfS,  to  .lUt  I>ecembrr,  \X, 
follows: — 


IS91 

18(15 


The  number  of  estaten  in  respect  of  which  certifioalai  of  A 
releaseweregranted  was  1,459,  or  13  percent  of  the  toUla^* 
In  some  few  cases  application  is  matle  for  a  certiliaile  and  >* 
allowing  for  these,  it  would  appear  that  out  of  100  banknpU  " 
umible  or  too  indifferent  to  lake  the  necessary  step*  to  bf*l*<« 
from  bankruptcy.  Under  the  law  the  property  of  an  ""*'*'■ 
bankrupt,  even  if  amjuired  subseiiueiitly  to  aeqneetntion,  b  Sw 


U. 
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rges  declined  to  17*1,  although  it  again  slightly  increased  in  the 
ng  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  summary 
bions  by  magistrates,  of  acquittals  and  discharges,  and  of  com- 
I  to  higher  courts : — 


Tcftr. 

SamBUurjr 

GOBVictiOIM. 

Aoquittala 

and 
Diachargw. 

Committals 

to 

Hig:faer  Courta. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1870 

60-0 

24-7 

6-3 

1875 

701 

26-3 

4-6 

1880 

76-9 

18-4 

4-7 

1885 

82-9 

141 

30 

1800 

80*4 

160 

3-6 

1801 

81-6 

14*8 

3-6 

1802 

80-3 

16-6 

31 

1803 

80*4 

16-0 

3-6 

1804 

82-9 

131 

4-0 

1805 

77-4 

20-2 

2-4 

1806 

80-5 

171 

2-4 

1897 

79-4 

18  0 

2-6 

Appbei 

IE58I0XS. 

as  already  been  explained  that  the  returns  of  the  police  are  somewhat 
Kted,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  number  of  persons  appre- 
1  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  figures  compiled  by  them.  This 
erefore  been  done  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of 
B  arrested  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  proportion  per 
K)  of  population.  For  the  last  four  years  the  number  of  arrested 
18  brought  before  magistrates  has  been  taken,  while  for  the  pre- 
:  years  the  figures  have  been  estimated  by  a  process  which  leaves 
loubt  of  their  close  approach  to  absolute  accuracy.  It  will  be  seen 
le  rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  shows  a  satisfactory  decline  during 
riod,  and  that  it  is  now  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  proportion 
;8:— 


Tear. 


Nmnber. 


P«r  100,000  of 
Population,  i 


Year 


Arrests. 


Number. 


Per  10(>,000  of 
.  Population. 


1888 

37,768 

3,646 

1893 

38,562 

.3,186 

1889 

34,012 

3,189 

1      1894 

36,044 

2,913 

1800 

34,210 

3,106 

1895 

36,939 

2,920 

1801 

40,012 

3,499 

1896 

36,642     1 

2,845 

1802 

40,445 

3,4-23 

1       1897 

1 

35,443    , 

2,704 

1026 
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Court  in  wtniliiig  up  the  fstittes.      £fu:Ii  nfKcijil  ]i»js  nH  n 
by  liini  to  tho  Rt^iatnu-  in  RankrupMy,  mho  jiluc 
ereilit,  o!  the  B&iikntptoy  Estates  Aceoinit,  from  wkii 
fees,  and  dividends  ure  umt.     The  official  assign)^  ur  i 
furnish  quarterly  statementa  of  tlie  tr«ii»actiong  in  rmA  m 
timt  period,  and  the  figures  givpii  in  the  two  HtAl'Tniiiti Ir 
obtnined  from  these  returns.     The  eharges  under  each  h 


Pe»in|rti»7  Churn. 


I 


IR!I1 
1893 

isgc 


7.139 
8,S19 
6,in 

8.100 


1,414 
1.321 
1.293 


£ 

<    ' 

383 

&M 

3.181  1 

S9I 

iM] 

652 

1. 14.1 

km 

71S 

Ul 

t,ui 

SB) 

MS 

Tlie  official  n3sigttt<es  receive  2^  per  cent  on  the  araonati 
a  fiitnilar  rate  on  the  amuunt  of  dividends  declared:  in 
this  the  Judge  may  grant   s|)ecial  re mnne ration.     The  fi™* 
and  tlie  undivided  balances  at  the  end  of  each  year  wpr  ■■  feDN> 


Money  kuJtWK 

baioa^u 

^tm4 

V«t. 

Dlvldtmli  PM. 

.ra 

UoliBiil  aiKl  UB- 

„aei 

£ 

£ 

t 

.- 

■S' 

tSill 

fi2..104 

1.449 

iX 

•« 

JSB2 

lfi,0N4 

1.115 

sn 

1S93 

4'),43.1 

D.ai2 

132 

1694 

so* 

60,&t(l 

314 

«,» 

31.fi57 

9,610 

7« 

■MS 

]8il7 

37.B00 

1.474 

l.OSi 

On  tiie  30th  June,  189K,  there  remained  to  thecrtditrfA 
ruptcy  Unclaimed   Dividend    Fund  £6,892,  and    m  tlw  Bd 
Suitors  Fund,  to    which   account   interest  «amed  b»  tW  W 
Dividend  Fund  is  placed,  the  Euni  of  £020. 


NATIONALITIES  OF  CRIMINALS. 


Birthplaces  of  Offenders 
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the  census  of  1891  the  persons  born  in  New  South  Wales  formed 
?r  cent,  of  the  total  population ;  while  of  the  35,443  males  and 
les  arrested  during  the  year  1897,  only  13,363,  or  37-7  per  cent., 
bom  in  the  colony.  These  figures  are  not,  however,  to  be  taken 
emselves  as  proving  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  native-born  as 
ared  with  the  remainder  of  the  community,  as  the  Inilk  of  the 
e  under  20  years  of  age  are  by  birth  Australian,  while  males 
ly  predominate  over  females  among  the  British  and  foreign-bom 
*nts  within  the  colony.  With  the  steady  increase  in  the  number 
ose  l>om  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales,  there  lias 
•ally  Ijeen  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  contributed  by 
to  the  total  numl)er  of  apprehensions,  the  figures  in  1897  being 
per  cent,  as  against  32  per  cent,  in  1888;  and,  similarly,  the 
>rtion  of  arrests  of  i)ei*sons  born  in  other  parts  of  Australasia  lias 
in  this  colony  from  6*7  per  cent,  to  11*8  j)er  cent,  in  the  same 
d  :  while  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  persons  of  other  than  Aus- 
LU  birth  resident  in  New  Soutli  Wales  has  been  accomj)anie(l  by  a 
a.se  in  tlie  proportion  of  apprehensions  contributed  by  them,  the 
?s  falling  fn>m  61  '3  per  cent,  to  49*o  per  cent,  during  the  pjust  decade. 
It  little  can  be  gained  by  a  comparison  of  offences  with  the  number 
rsons  of  each  nationality,  as  the  bulk  of  the  offences  are  committed 
le  adults,  who  comprise  only  one  half  of  tlie  native-born  as  a<(ainst 
90  per  cent,  of  the  residents  of  certain  other  nationalities.  Taking 
the  male  offenders  committed  to  gaol,  and  comparing  them  with 
nale  population,  the  most  law-abiding  portion  of  the  community 
the  much-abused  Chinese,  who  show  583  convictions  [>er  100,000. 
;  come  the  native-born  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  with 
per  100,000 ;  then  the  South  Australians,  with  938  ;  the  Italians 
1,264;  the  Germans  with  1,387;  the  English,  witJi  1,475;  the 
orians  with  1,622;  the  Scotch  with  1,651  ;  the  Tasmanians  with 
4  ;  the  New  Zealanders  with  2,034  ;  the  Irish  with  2,054  ;  the 
inslanders  with  2,270 ;  the  Western  Australians  with  2,83G  :  the 
Bs  with  2,861  ;  the  Russians  with  3,152  ;  the  French  with  3,821; 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  with  4,000 ;  and  the  natives  of  the 
/ed  States  with  4,304.  Even  these  figures,  thougli  deduced  from 
er  data,  require  some  explanation.  The  offenders  }>elonging  to 
United  States  and  to  Scandinavia  are  for  the  most  part  sailors, 
«  offences  should  not  be  charged  against  the  general  population  ; 
I  of  the  French  are  recidivistes  from  New  Caledcmia ;  and,  indeed, 
IV  be  said  that  the  offences  do  not  arise  from  the  nationalitv  of 
>tfender,  but  from  his  ignorance,  his  poverty,  or  his  environment. 
»nnection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  that  nati\es  of 
tries  which  show  a  low  average  of  comparative  criminality  exhibit 
he  colony  a  rate  of  apparent   lawlessness   difficult  to  understiind 
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LAW  AND  CRIME. 


exce])t  oil  the  supposition  that  a  freer  life  and  a  larger  reniunemtio: 
awakened  dormant  tendencies  which  otherwise  woidd  not  havedevi 
It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  immigrant  and  sea-faring  popi 
from  other  countries  do  not  neoesBarilj  represent  the  most  law-a 
portion  of  the  commanity  from  which  they  spring. 

The  native  countries  (it  all  persons  arrested  in  1897  will  be  fo 
the  following  table : — 


Birthplac68. 


Na 

Kew  South  Wales  06b 

Victoria IM 

<^ueeiialaiid  34 

South  Australia I  40 

other  Australasian  Colonies 55 

EntirlaiHl 922. 

ScotlaiKl    77 

Ireland   20«»  ■ 

IKhcr  Dritish  i)OK.se!(sionM 3(5  ' 

Framt'    17 

Cieniuiii>    24 

China 35 

i>thrr  K')rtM'.rn  CountrifN    110 

Total 2,«»I51 


Mo. 
314 
37 
10 

7 
10 
87 
24 
tf7 

9 

5 
13 

3 
•24 

611» 


No. 

s,o<a 

285 


I 


78  I 
14S 
ft38 
1.VI 
313 

49 

40 

07 

34 
144; 


No. 
51 
0 

4 

4 

13 

4 
4 

1 
1 


No. 


I,5«t 
400 


5,230 

.•».;  "»?< 

2.^ 

Itil 

333 

41 

1,1*' 


No. 
K 

n 

11 

s 
«jf> 

4« 


1. 

17 

li 


4.061 


IW      2T.:H'l        1.1 


At  pivsi'iit  then*  seems  hkhii  ff»r  legislation  with  a  view  to  i 
till'  iiithix  into  the  cdIouv  of  the  cnininal  class  from  elsewhere, 
paretl  with  some  of  the  other  colonies,  New  Simth  Wales  lalM.>an 
a  serious  disiul vantage  in  thi.s  resj)ect.  -rVs  the  above  table  showa, 
or  nearly  G  pT  L-t'iit.,  of  the  total  apprehensions  riurin^  the  ye 
sist4Ml  ^^f  native-lK>rn  Victoi'ians,  while  at  one  of  the  jirimns  i 
InirihT  fully  -5  jver  cent.  <»f  the  total  .-uimissions  during  the 
months  cx>nsistetl  of  criminals  from  the  neighbouring  colonj. 


RBLIGION  AND  EDUCATION  OF  CRIMINALS. 
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Religion  of  Offenders. 

inal  religious  profession  of  each  person  arrested  is  ascertained 
d  in  the  charge-sheet  During  1897  the  arrests  of  persons 
o  each  of  the  various  denominations  were  : — 


Offences. 


^ligiont. 


e  I 

I' 


I 


-  o 


'I 


•8     . 

5  ©  c 

m 


c 
o 

< 


land 
c  ... 


Denomination! . . 


No. 

785 

927 

142 

58 

10 

6 

32 

1 

11 
6 
6 

12 
67 


2,061 


Na 
2SS 

278 

42 

19 

7 

S 

14 


4 

1 

14 


619 


No.  ,  No. 

1,765  : 

47 

1,612 

•  46 

294 

15 

135  > 

4 

17  ' 

16 

38 

c  : 

23  i  . 

2  i  • 

37  1  . 

8   . 

108 

4 

4,061 

116 

No. 

9,762 

13,054 

2,585 

532 

47 

68 

473 

19 

60 

7 

58 

31 

600 

27,801 


n  I 


No. 

No. 

533 

13,125 

470 

16,387 

80 

3,168 

46 

794 

5 

86 

7 

100 

50 

616 

5 

31 

6 

109 

•  •  •  • 

14 

0 

m0 

106 

17 

69 

r»5 

848 

1,?^ 

35,443 

nd  that  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  tlie  statements  of 
le  persons  who  are  arrested  as  to  the  religious  belief  wiiich 
lally  profess,  as  in  some  instances  offenders  are  found  to  have 
lemselves  as  of  three  or  more  different  religions  in  the  coui-se 
but  allowing  for  all  such  persons  the  foregoing  may  be  taken 
atement  of  the  creeds  adopted  by  offenders.  The  table  shows 
sss  of  Roman  Catholic  ofifenders.  This  denomination  numbers 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  proportion  of  persons 
ig  themselves  was  46*2  percent,  of  the  total  offenders — a  con- 
hings  which  has  obtained  for  many  years,  and  which  has  in 
lity  been  due  to  the  lower  social  condition  of  the  members  of 
i  Catholic  community. 


Education  of  Offenders. 


ree  of  education  of  those  who  were  arrested  has  also  been 
»  far  as  possible.  Four  grades  of  education  were  formerly 
r  classification  purposes,  but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
;  the  term  '*  Superior  Education"  that  classification  has  been 
,  and  as  the  amount  of  education  possessed  by  {)ersons  who 
be  able  to  read  only  must  be  very  slight,  the  distinction 
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TliR  amounts  paid  iau,  Uie  Treasury  or.  nccoum  of  ibew 
aormg  eaoh  of  tUt.-  seven  yeare  ended  1897  w*w  »  foIW .- 


Voir. 

uri^j 

■-asar 

£ 

' 

£ 

1801 

S,3U 

NU        1 

SpM 

1802 

*.wo 

1.063       1 

3.«i; 

1893 

*.08;t 

Nil 

«.<M 

189t 

■1.882 

367        ' 

l>15 

1SS5 

4,278 

1 

1896 

3.S12 

1!! 

1807 

4,721 

35 

4M 

Tte  assurance  fund,  which  forms  jiart  of  the  Tnat  F^  < 

Treasury,  araount«d  to  £1G1,.'576  at  ilie  Hose  of  I89T,aiulb«ii| 
at  rate§  varying  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  The»ccT»ftiomt»tibib* 
is,  intercKt  and  colleotiona— average  over  it.OOO  prr  anawLtti 
total  withdrawals  during  the  whole  currency  of  thf  .Act  h»re  niffl 
»  little  over  i3,000;  thus,  as  there  is  c%-ery  likcJlhooil  of  iL«« 
annually  added  gi-owing  larger  as  years  roll  i.n,  thn  fond  bhi 
attain  considerable  dimen 


MORTNAIIES. 

All  mort({agefl.  eicept  tliose  ifgutated  by  tlie  Bilb  of  SA  J 
1855  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894,  ar«  n^iitmK 
Registrar-Genersra  Office,  and  it  ia  a  fair  awiuinption  ihst  tht  ■ 
recorded  i-epreisenU  the  bulk  of  the  mortgages  eStclfld.  Wta» 
than  one  mortgage  has  been  efl'ected  on  the  same  propwtr,  tW  ■■ 
take  priority  according  to  the  time  of  registration,  and  iiu4ia«al 
with  their  respective  dates.  The  amount  of  conaidemtioo  fit  d 
mortgage  stands  as  security  is  not  always  stated  in  tbn  ilw4v^ 
"  valuable  consideration"  or  "  cash  credit"  being  iimerui  iMti 
specific  sum  in  many  of  the  transactions  of  bankaand  otlwliMl 
tiona,  in  cases  where  tbe  advances  made  are  liable  to  flvd^la 
&a  this  frequently  occurs  when  Ihe  propi-rty  ui(>rtgD£«l  bof  pof 
Rn  exact  statement  of  the  total  advances  against  morl^jsgn  ad 
r  given.  It  must  Iw  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  tfgv*  I 
tables  given  below  refer  only  to  coses  in  which  a  spedlr  hH 
stated  in  the  deeds,  whether  that  amoant  be  the  sun  aetiuUrM 

What  ia  true  of  mortgages  registered  lioldii  gaud  hr'dl 
the  amount  of  wliich,  as  shown  in  the  table*,  is  still  fanbtrM^ 
the  exclusion  of  mortgages  which  have  been  satisfied  t»  fi 
seizure,  n  record  of  which  ia  not  available.  Many  mi>KfM{p>.tk 
appear  in  the  official  records  as  current,  notwitbituuTuv  >t 
property  whicli  they  represent  has  passed  away  from  liia 
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»«■,   in   point   of   value,   unimiMrUnt  ;  Drverthp>ss    i.   .'wmp 
iMnsactioM  m  iuortg.j(es.  retana  covmn.;  the  i-rn^^  ^  mi| 
ended    18a,   are  given  below.       The  tablTu  i.^^L,(,irt^  «  «») 
wfcr»tion   in   reqxct  of  oonveranoMB    iumI  tnuaJm  ndn'  ito  1 
Proj-ett*  Art  canuvrt  be  pTen  ;  whilr  ih,.  flpin^  f,.r  iw:  mti^ 
rf  24  conveyancw,  nntfer  mortgage,  and  llJ*  Intnrfrr.  of  •*«-» 
whioU  the  MDounie  inToIved  are  not  etnted  :— 

■^ibnMc 

T»aito.«(JlMM»      1^ 

' 

»— ■ 

ir-O-^     1                i  .!• 

1—- n 

IS88 
US 
1890 

laaa 
ie» 

ISM 
I9K 
ISM 

isr 

;:: 

IIT 

348 
3D2 
UO 

374 
3» 
«T 
450 

C 

»s,eas 

■80,240 
88.116 

162.307 

ai«.M5 

a8l.738 
159,608 
25«.M7 
SS0.3S3 

^•76 
83 
2III 
2U 
2S3 
3SX 
6W 
IMO 
370 
IM 

-  -,--1 

£ 

2njor       1 

UI.W          1 
!S:.1B           1 

Liens  on  wool,  mortgsgos  on  live  »t««!k,  uid  li«i>  m  tfonti 
r                   are   n>gisl««d   under   spooial   Acts,    tl.e    two    firet    mmtionid  al 

■  bens  on  growiing  crops  under  one  pasxed  in  JS62.     Tb*  HMV 

■  Km  8t«ck  ara  carrent  till  iliBcharp\  whU«  the  lieon  un  vaol  ^ 

■  «he«Kln(Mdiwa»>n«na  t«nimi&U)»itbout  bi^fannUTMl 

[                 deJivnred  to  the  mortgagM*.     The  figupps   t^Htiaa  lo  Hw  <" 

of  ihe  gTf*t  industrj'  of  tbe  country.     Th«.y  mMt.  l«MrMi;ki 

with  this  i|uidi£ifiiitm.  tkit  Uio  amount  8UilM  n^prtmnHs ki^ 

utm-lr  noiniiiaJ  indebbdncss,  uid  the  ulvKOoea  hv  uot  in  nwijli 

1                 UMtlc  (o  persouB  liaaociAll;  omUu-raaaad.     Bat  wilii  Ml  dJMM 

IMCNKKSSKSS. 


gp«frontnl  iIlhI  tlw  dipwcinniitc  ihould  not  iw  Rent  to  gAol  to 
niuuidx  aud  ka.v<-  liui  weakened  faculUeH  subJMlvil  tu  llieir 
«•,  liul  hIhiuIi]  he  Belli  tii  lui  aaylum   apeotally  built  for  his 
1^  [ireHtnl  ByHtvni  uf  dtniUng  with  chti  olleiioe  hm»  \1rov13im 
MtticMltjr  w»rifaliv«,  »»  the  mmf  tnrrv  ture  coajitnntly  re~ap[K!tti ' 

in   sontf  aistfi  more  thaii   a  hatiilrisl  titne-s  i 
r  ft  hur  jmtrs.     An  rixituiioatiaii  i>f  th«  rriminal  Tvrunis  1: 
I  iKwloRM  the  rather  startling  ^ic.C  thul  niore  than  40  }ior  c 
E  ffMii  iwpulftthiu  iMvtt  commenced  th^ir  career  witli  an  imprii 
■  a  «hai7!C  uf  drnnlcenneMM. 

1  VQlK-tTB. 

■if  violoul  or    unuatursi    d<Mth.  d«vith    rosuUinff  fro 
^  Mddnn  «WUt.  ileaih  in  a  lic«>j>itAl,  .-ind  in  caMw  of  suicide,  it  |i 
r  trf  Um  Cornner  tm-  Lhr  dtJitricl  lu  hold  an  inquiiy  into  tlie  vaui 
k  ruMTibabk-  fn^uiuli)  for  b«li«viitg  that  duath  wan  due  tat  violtuuMl 
itituitnrfit  TiiiiinK,  and  fur  tJtat  jHirpoHu  he  is  empowered  I 

•-■- ■    nf  a  body  if  nt^nwary,  to  suwiinon  '_ 

III  for  trial  a  pwaon  found  guilty  by  Uu-  jury  « 

■  If  IK-  murdpir,     Evrry  death  whioh  Lulree  pUe 

ii-^l  be  inveatigated.  and  it  ih  also  cuHtomary  fii 

Inidimi  of  nil  (lei'iionH  executed  in  gaol.     1 

1  hail  htmu  a[ipolnt«l,  or  the  ofiii'er  is  unabi 

.1   iiingistmt*>  may  hold  an   inquiry  ;  hut  oa 

<t  I'inpowtred  h>  commit  a  sus{>H-tnd  person 

just  t-jniiui!tte  the  ini]uiry  in  all  cssbs  wliern  facta  am 

^kicli  point  10  the  ui-iininality  of  a  pdraon.  and  direct  tlie  palia| 

Uie  n«arn»t  puli(<e  t^ourt.     The  nuiul^rs  of  deaths  duria| 

I  iif  which  wi>re  iuvestigatmi  by  Coroners  or  Magistni 

S  of  maltn  and  1^51  of  fenialea,  ^viitx  a  total  of   1,233  iuquesU 

iat  tn<(uiri»a      Tln^  tinding  of  the  murta  in  '2X9  i-auas  waa 

to  du>eaMt.  and  in  801^  caaeti  to  viul«no«,  vhWv  the 

1 4BMh  in  13y  case*  wan  not  otearl?  dednnd. 

tUVMied  by  Art  2t  V'k.  Nn.  10  thnt  when  any  real  o 
\  IwN  Ikgu  di>Hln>ynl  or  dauiafjed  by  lir»,  the  r>r<m«r  r.xerctKJa| 
'i-irwl  wh«re  the  outJjreak  hiut  oocvirrwl  aball, 
'     L   lit  one  for  invi-stigation,  hold  an  ii)i(uiry  « 
lui;   tbf  origin  of  the  tire.     The  jinicMlure  i 
I II  iiii|umtJ>  held  in  i-ouutHstiDti  wicli  <!a!tesuf  dead 
...  1  iii-<laniv  witli  the  liefision  o!  hia  jury.  1 
■ftir  uial  uit  *  i:Larg(i  of  arsmi.     Inquiries  wi-re  h«ld  dnrinjic  l^97n 
n  of  \S6  lireH,  and  the:  venlirt  rrturacd  was  one  >if  aroidt 
ti  in  4r^  of  insufficient  i^'ideuoc  in   1 20  en.-**,  wl^ 
o  Yf'rdiol  wa»  rtflum^d.     There  ar«  a  Cornnrr  ar 
^tn  Synlwy,  nj.ii  1 33  Corunen*  for  the  c*iunlry  di>.tric 
'  Hiy  tfru'^'ally. 
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tigiii-es  in  any  y«ai'  Jo  not  ropresenl  Ui«  tofcil  nuuiWr  -if  .j«(  jM 
by  mortgogo,  unci  tlmt  the  propfirtiun  Df  Uii-  Hud-t  lirld  aniatel 
mortgage,  afU'r  making  every  allownuce  for  nOpju^a.  >■  lkcni«4 
wliat  lii^'her  than  that  stated.  This  reiiinrk  B|iptia  *>fnlh  ti 
tignres  ^iven  for  horned  cattle  and  horstis.  I 

Discharges  or  UouraAOES.  . 

The  nuiubei'  i>f  discharges  regtRt«rc^  amuimts  in  an  i>dMf  p 

iiixjut  otie-sixth  of  the  mortgages  of  live  stock  n^stcnA   Ikli 

for  the  i*-n  years  ended  ItSS"  were;^  [ 


Y«,, 

Kumbu. 

A»»«.     1 

V^. 

XoBter- 

*— 

f           i 

1 

1688 

3*1) 

1893 

288 

imx 

1889 

2M 

l.lBI.OSti 

ISH 

SM 

isao 

368 

2.512..V1I 

1803 

XTS 

LdSWO 

1881 

380 

1.I84.3T2 

1896 

432 

JH(,tl5 

1892 

317 

985,048 

1897 

385 

M.m 

There  wire  also 
1897 ;  these  represent 


43  dischHTges  of  liens,  nmounting  tu  tWtii 

lent  transfers  of  security  anii  n>p^paeoU  Ml 

at  tie  d»»  i*  * 


I  terminate  by  effluxion  of 

LlENB  OH  fjROWINCi   (.'HOPS, 

Under  the  provisiun&  of  the  Act,  liena  on  n^cultural  ul  h 
turnl  iiriHluce,  the  duration  of  which  must  not  excMd  mu  m 
made.  Such  advances  do  not  ordinarily  reach  large 
vidunlly  or  in  their  total,  as  there  is  an  element  <rf  nneetuatj 
security  offered.  During  the  last  ten  veara  the  atlvaixM 
^75.i39  to  ;e247,466  per  annnui.  The  Umis  r-^irtrrBd  in  IW 
1,947  in  number,  covering  advances  to  the  extent  of  £U1,W> 


Vcar. 

NU.W. 

Y«. 

No»b-. 

0-— a 

£ 

( 

ISBS 

1,006 

247,466 

1803 

1,789 

lAOO; 

1889 

1.227 

83.748 

1894 

1890 

1,089 

75,439 

1895 

2,621 

IS9I 

1.171 

1896 

1892 

1.416 

130,158 

1897 

1.W7 

151.W 

Mqbtoages  o!)  Ships. 

Jlortgagea  of  registered   Britisli  vessels  are  dealt   with  O 

Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894.     The  mortgages  are,  accordia 

Act,  divided  into  two  ciasaea,  one  in  which  the  ship  in  the  h^ 
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ncide  with  the  number  placed  on  trial  during  the  same 
some  persons  committed  at  the  end  of  one  year  do  not  make 
earance  until  the  following  year.  Excluding  those  against 
e  Attomey-GeniBral  declin^  to  file  a  bill,  there  were  1,330 
ecorded  in  the  returns  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  colony 
^97,  1,243  being  malea  and  87  females.  The  following  table 
i  manner  in  which  these  accused  persons  were  dealt  with  : — 


How  dealt  with. 


Central  Criminal 

and  Circuit 

Conrta. 


Female*. 


Courts  of  Quarter 
Seadona. 


Males. 


Females. 


All  Superior 
(*ourts. 

Malct).    Females. 


Gaol ; 

ed  under  First  Offenders*' 


reed 


ded  against 


120 

7, 
73  ! 

6  ; 
1  ' 
1 

4 


11 
1 

7 


>tal  persons 212 


19 


681 

41 

801 

28 

2 

35 

309 

25 

382 

3 

•  •  • 

9 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

...  • 

3 

7 

•  •  • 

11 

1,031 

68 

1,243 

52 
32 


8: 


^ing  these  accused  persons  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rith  which  they  were  charged,  it  will  be  found  that,  l>oth  in 
of  males  and  of  females,  offences  against  property  without 
kre  the  most  numerous,  followed  by  offences  against  the  person 
ices  against  property  with  violence.  Forgery  and  off(»nces 
le  currency  furnish  the  next  highest  rate  of  males  ;  the  number 
offenders  being  but  7  as  against  83  male  offenders.  Below 
>und  a  statement  of  the  offences  of  which  the  1,330  persons 
1  in  superior  courts  during  1897  were  accused,  with  the  rates 
DO  of  population  : — 


Offenoes. 


Males. 


Number 


Per 
100,000 
of  popu- 
lation. 


Females. 


Number 


Per 

100,000 

of  |K)pu- 

lation. 


Persona. 


Number 


Per 
100,000 
of  popu- 
lation. 


Dst  the  person   

net  property  with  violence 
inst  property  without  violence 
offences  afralnst  the  currency 

net  good  order  

included  in  preceding 

Total 


341 

48-6 

23 

3-8 

211 

30-0 

8 

1-3 

553 

78-8 

41 

6-8 

83 

11-8 

7 

l-l 

80 

43 

1 

0-2   . 

25 

3-6 

7 

11 

1,243 

177-0 

87 

14-3 

364 

219  I 

ri94  ! 

90  I 

31  , 

32  I 


27-8 

167 

45-3 

69 

2-4 

2-4 


1,330 


101-5 


lowing  statement  shows  the  character  of  the  principal  offences 

prisoners  were  tried  during  each  year  since  1888,  and  affords 

DOT  interesting  study.     Cases  which  from  various  cause.s  were 
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EilLUI   OF   SjlLK. 

All  luortga^'eii  of  persoiiitlty  iither  thkii  tiiifm  uA  J 
wool,  livi-  stock,  and  growing  cropfl,  ore  filod  a: 
Court  umler  tlie  Bills  of  Snle  Art  of  I85S.  Thi*  Art  p 
docutnent  shall  be  iiled  and  entered  within  tliirtjr  ila^  il 
oi'  giveii,  otherwise  thtt  transRctioii  is  iUegai  ;  and  to  p* 
imposition  the  records  arc  open  to  die  in^iectiuii  of  ll 
total  amount  of  advances  aunutilly  made  ou  bills  of  nWl 
available,  butjud^g  from  the  uuiubtr  of  bill*  filcrf  IJ 
cunBiderable.  Th«  provisioiis  of  the  Act  are  availed  ol  hft 
the  community,  but  brewers  and  money  lendrqv  li^we  iM|H 
among  the  tninsferrees.  No  omplfte  record  ia  oaAf  d  it 
tenniuated  voluntarily  or  by  seizura.  t.hf^  otKciAl  record*  i^m^) 
thos«  discharged  in  tlie  ordinary  way.  Kuaiirv8  of  tk«  will  I 
which  generally  comprises  household  furniture  aud  mxk-ifrtd 
comiuun  occurrences,  and  it  U  lo  bt<  regrett«l  tbttlnonnad4 
is  kept ;  but,  us  previously  shuwu,  the  neglect  bt  th«  rtpMMl 
fureoloeurea  ia  a  weakneas  in  the  prooeduro  nndor  all  Act*  M(l 
mortgage  transactions.  The  lulls  filed  and  the  dischup*  ttftn 
the  eight  years  ended  1897  were  as  follow  :— 


BilUo 

M*. 

V~r. 

Filsdln 

•fSSUA 

1800 

S,OU 

-1 

1891 

2.697 

»  " 

I8!>2 

2.77fl 

ix: 

im 

3,111 

M 

h       ■». 

2.752 

77 

f       ■» 

2.512 

I4U 

18M 

2,375 

in 

1S97 

•i,aes 

106 

SuMUARY  op  MoxTiuan. 

ITie  volume  of  roortgnges  rpgisterral  and  diMiharsod  aukm 
is  given   below.     As  the  returns  are  incr'nipletc,  from  c 
Alfuded  to,  no  general  totui  has  been  established.     TTm*  follow 
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sr,  1897,  there  were  2,257  prisoners,  exclusive  oi  debtors,  in 
lent,  thus  distributed : — 


Priaons.                   Prisonen. 

Acconuno- 

dAtkm— 

one  prisoner 

peroelL 

Acoomtno- 

dation — 

more  than  one 

priaoner  per 

celL 

Principal  gKib  

Minor  gaols    

1,782 
120 

1,406 
292 
240 

3,7«3 
941 

Polioe  gaols    

810 

Total    

2,257 

1,938 

5,51^ 

otal  number  of  prisoners  received  under  sentence  into  the  various 
ronghout  the  colony  during  the  year  1897  was  12,774,  exclusive 
HTS.  Of  these,  6,712  were  received  at  Darlinghurst  Gaol,  and 
i  Biloela  Gaol,  Sydney.  The  following  table  gives  the  numljer 
lers  received  into  gaol  under  sentence  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

1888 

10,519 

3,712        , 

14,231 

1889 

9,299 

3,583        1 

12,882 

1890 

9,203 

3,084        ' 

12,287 

1891 

9,553 

3,257        1 

12,810 

1892 

10,677 

3,106 

13,783 

1893 

10,704 

3,149 

13,853 

1894 

10,436 

3,100 

13,536 

1895 

10,472 

•3,130 

13,602 

1896 

11,224 

3,061 

14,285 

1897 

9,923 

2,851 

12,774 

ay  with   confidence  be  asserted   that   the  numl)er  of  persons 

into  gaols,  as  compared  with  population,  is  greatly  decreasing  ; 

the  actual  number  was  considerably  less  in  1897  than  ten  years 

tVerage  number  of  persons  in  confinement  during  the  year  has 
Q  aaoertained,  but  the  number  in  detention  at  the  close  of  eacli 
known,  and  the  figures  for  ten  years  will  be  found  in  the  following 
nl  Taking  one  year  with  another,  these  figures  may  be  accepted 
f  raproaenting  Ibhe  average  daily  number  for  each  year  given. 
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jVmKmBra  have  lieen  classiUed  under  two  heads — tbosc  i 

,  and  those  awaiting  trinl,  debtors  being  excluded. 


Ij'ndcr 

Hilo. 

r«n]«. 

- 

1SS8 

1S89 

2,036 

332 

2.368 

2.233 

m 

1S90 

2,138 

281 

2.*I9 

S.290 

las 

laai 

2.325 

2111 

2.616 

2,4it!l 

12: 

1S92 

268 

2,613 

2.4W 

129 

2.432 

208 

2.440 

2.285 

143 

IS94 
«'1895 

2.8W 

252 

2,602 
2.49T 

2.469 
2.345 

ISt 

ISi 

1996 

2.354 

2,216 

138 

1S87 

2,015 

242 

2.257 

2,136 

121 

Ab  in  tlie  cose  of  the  an'ests,  the  largest  number  of  prisooi 
i>«ny  age-peiiod  is  of  those  whose  agfia  range  from  25  to  30  rean, 
'  proportionatety  to  the  population  Uie  age-^croup  40  to  45  )-<■»«  i> 
productive  of  criminals,  vdth  2,419  p«r  100,000  inhabitants ;  bA 
by  35  to  40  years,  witli  2,.169  ;  25  to  30  years,  with  S.lfi:*  :  and 
So  years,  with  1,851  per  100,000  of  population.  The  follovii^ 
gives  the  number  and  a^es  of  peraons  eentenced  to  pmal  Mnj 
lalMur,  or  iinprisonmeDt  during  the  year  1897.  SenU-noe  of  { 
wiu  recorded  against  7  male  prisoners,  bat  in  four  caset  it  «1S 
muted  to  imprisonnient  for  life. 


a    !    1-i 

} 

w 

fl 

Wlthlibour.       WiUK»tI«bow. 

Agw. 

ii 

ll 

ll 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

" 

u 

a       t 

, 

IE 

8 

-iS 

•«"-™ 

M 

1 

'"^ 

7 

IW  ,     S    S.800    J.t    -1,M4 

s,««  l- loi  'g,ow 

•.m 

■ 

Taking  the  returns  from  all  the  gaols,  it  will  be  found  tl 
■tinot  persons  wpre  convicted  during  the  vear  1697,  of  wV 
malea,  and   1,294   were  femalen.     Thn  following  taUe 
groaps,  the  number  of  distinct  pcTBons  of  the  male'Nx  ▼! 
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and  more  than  once  during  1897,  any  convictions  ilioy  may  have 
<r}(One  in  previoas  yeara  being  disregardi-<l.  In  tli<!  tigures  ^'ivcn 
n-tums  from  all  the  gaols  have  been  coinbinei),  and  ca<rh  [iPi-Ron 
ted  with  the  total  number  of  sentences  received,  whether  served  in 
prison  or  in  more  tlian  one. 


^. 

-\' 

' 

■' 

«       -        1 

U       10  j  11  ^  11      U     IS    --1   Tota 

.,   » 

j       ,            , 

lit        IT      4 

"     "• 

is 

;  '■' 

II       a> 

MS 

'wo 

KM 
SM 

K» 
IKS 

ts 

HI    IS 

l!i 

]|     I      ■;      ■; 

::  i.i^ 

..       « 

•  i;    SB 

t       I        1 

\ :-:'  i  ■■.'r'l 

,.        70 

1 1; 

-.W-S 

nwi   ..      . 

fl.llJO 

"- 

"" 

"■■ 

■'■      ",^ 

«U,    .       .       .     1     .      T,.7 

l^eae  figures  discloNO  some  interesting  facts.  It  is  nad  to  see  that  ihc 
{e  namber  of  1'2^  boys  under  1 0  yearn  of  n<!e  hud  to  b<-  sent  to  gaol  : 

it  ii  well  known  that  the  proUeiii  of  dealisig  with  juvt-nih>  otreii.l.-rsj 
le  of  the  mout  serious  a,nil  etnliarrassing  tliiit  tlie  iiiagiMti-atfs  ha\<! 
N>pe  with,  especially  ax,  until  the  nmiith  of  Au^'ust  cif  the  year 
S,  there  wa.s  no  Itofoniiatory  in  the  colony  to  which  boys  of  th<! 
linal  clatA  could  be  sent.  In  the  abs<;nce  of  such  an  institution,  thit 
istrates,  unwilling  to  subject  boys  of  tender  age  tjtthc  contaminating 
lences  of  a  gaol,  generally  ignoiTd  the  criminal  chai'gfs  and  sent 
11  to  the  nautical  Bchool-shi)i  Kobruon  as  deserted  or  negh-ctiil 
Iren.  This,  though  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  was  nianifistly  unfair 
te  class  of  children  for  whom  the  tikibnion  was  [iriioiirily  inCendtsI, 

largely  increased  the  dilKcullies  of  its  manag«m<-nt.  Sdnie  f<'w 
*■  ago  extensive  buildings  were  erected  at  Kookwonil  fur  the  act-oni- 
UUto  of  criminal  boys,  but  they    were   put  to  other  uses.     The 


C-qwni 

"""■'■  L 

man.  wtow 
tlian  23  time 
in  the  age-gn 
yt;ir«  of  age 
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^lucation  and  alio  Soca&l  Coniiition.              ^H 
b]e  feaiuK  of  the  foregouig  tabic  i«  tlie  lai^nfli 
[aol  more  than  onne  during  the  year.      Tho  fMl 
convictionB  nombered  1,478,  wlule  th«r  conrirti 

L  a  man  n-ho  had  passed  his  ini^tictb  yew :  tlM>  i 
traded  by  a  lad  of  16,  and  so  cm,   na  tbe  liM  jiIidi 

I,  and  18  oaD\-ictii>ns  were  reoordixl  against  oaoltwi 

w  g,                      'and  of  th**«  107  ww«  coo** 

Tiierf  were  1,294  ft^ntaleB  imprisoned  during  tie  year  1897, 
the  large  proportion  of  514,  or  39*7  jict  cent,  were  eonviMid  B 
once.     The  convictiana  of  girU  under  21  y«wn  of  agenumt)««4 
of  theseSa  wra^impriiiODedDioreUi&uouce.     Foot  women  wwpi 
oa  many  as  19  times  during   the  j  i>ar,  two  bad  17  ixaivietiuai 
«i;ainst  tlieni,  two  were  coiivictet]   Ifi  times,  and  to,o  wwn;  oon 
limes  durini!  the  year.     The  following  table  showa  ihp  ni 
females  iiuprisao«d,  their  ages,  aad  iiiunber  ot  coDTictiMia  d 
>-e«ri— 
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FOOD  SUPPLY. 

a  been  a  falling  off  in  the  vnlue  of  the  articles  of  food 
in  Npw  South  -Wales  (luring  the  last  few  years,  due  both 
3«  in  the  quantities  consumed  and  to  a  fall  in  prices.     As  late 
2  the  value  of  food  and  beverages  consumed  amounted  to  12Jd. 
H  daily,  or  exclusive  of  intoxicants,  to  lOd. ;  while  in  1897  these 
Khiul  fallen  to  ll}>i  and  OJd.  res)>ectively. 
Buun  articles  of  consumptinn  in  the  colony  are  meat  and  bi-ead, 
Kl  value  of  which  equiils  about  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  expeudi- 
k.  fiKxi.     The  following  is  the  approximate  retail  cost  of  the  chief 
»  which  enter  into  daily  cimsumption  :-^ 


1043 

?r;  ■ 

LS  late  ^^1 

r  these  ^^M 

bi-ead,  ^^M 


2,906,000 
4,986,000 
8,110,000 
3,316,000 
1,113,000 
1,510,000 
736,000 
1 ,918,000 


Total  eipenditare  on  fwod 18,654,000 

I,  beer,  sad  apiritiious  liquon 4,096,000 


Total  eipenditure  on  food  and  beverages    ...    £S2,74O,000 


piantitieR  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  annually  required  by 
paber  of  the  community  are  estimated  to  be  as  follow  : — 


DMnMl  .. 


/Berf      1870    Ib.-^ 

jMiitton 1116    ..    '.. 

(Pork,  Ac.  ...       12-9     „  J 


fotatoea  . 

Bogar  .... 
Batter     . 


£02'8,. 
86-9,. 
17-7  „ 


FOOD.  COST  or  isivmc,  jLVi>  prices. 


'  (.he  year  1899  tbc  total  demiuM]  of  tlw  i 
K  of  food  will  be  approiouiatedy  : — 


"Bic* „ _. 

(Beef 

FiiWtoBi     


Tlie  pfoduotiou  of  wheat  iii  the  oulciny  at  ho  Knrap?  iNnal « 
uow  be  uiore  than  equal  t<i  the  ileiuands  •■{  Uiv  pDpuhoiiw.  Jkd 
the  consuiaptinn  of  1897  of  6'1  hoeheUper  head,  t)w  ilnniidd  I 
exclusii-e  of  seeil,  will  be  al»ut  8,27T,0O0  liUEhels,  lfa»  ti^aw 
feed  thus  ■'endering  neccessary  an  importation  of  M  Ml 
bufihels.  _  ' 

OjitPieal  and  riue  ai-e  the  only  other  ariiden  of  '-.i-  -'  — i...-™ 
consumed.     Rioe  is  not  ;^-own  to  any  extent  in 
quantity  reqoired  is  luipurt«(l  either  dimotlj-  tu-  n 
and  India.     The  Innd  adapted  fur  tlte  growth  >>t 
South  Walee  is  nut  very  extensive  in  area,  and  is  pr>ii>iL>K  |>'i  >.■  x 
use.      Oatiupttl,  though  manufactured    in  the  colour,  in  •!»  b] 
imported. 

In  the  matter  of  meat  suf^y  the  colony  in  alniusl  iw^KflM 
external  assistance.  The  consumption  of  frmli  mrat  td  Jl  iiJ 
extremely  great,  and,  though  posnibly  Itws  tluin  in  lite  am^Hut 
colony  of  Qneensliind,  it  exceed?  |)er  head  tliat  of  any  ntbw  •* 
The  requirements  of  the  L'olony  for  food  ulcintr  ainoiiHtnl  m  14 
338,330  head  of  cattle,  and  3,347,006  head  trf  g|im.p ;  mkI  tlm^ 
supply  of  cattle  sufiScient  to  meet  the  denmnd  whu  )iey<wfl  tlw  t«« 
of  the  colony,  the  number  of  sheep  availalile  for  maricM  iwr  Im 
exceeded  even  the  number  given  above,  and  wen-  ii  mil  lint 
tii  preferred  to  mutton,  no  stock  need  havr-  Ivvn  inpurM 
lilaughteriiig. 

The  swine  (slaughtered  for  food  duriug  1897  namltpfwd  86,Ui. 
quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  made,  a^corduig  to  the  return*  aA 
was  6,544,761  lb.,  and  the  qiiontity  imported  for  loeal  nqoin 
during  the  year  was  1,616,2201b.  The  niimiHl  timsunitilJ-iaiM'li 
pork  and  its  manufactured  products,  averaged  aliuat  12'y  IK 

The  amount  of  potatoett  imported  for  local  consnniptioii  imaf 
was  52,9C2  tons,  while  the  quantity  availahlv  from   the  fehk  ' 
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ous   beha\iour,   using  bad   language,  vagrancy,  and   loitei-ing   on 
iwayB : — 


Offeueea. 


i 


LoiiKth  of  SeiitvnccH. 


tnoea  against  the  person  ... 
inoes  against  property  with 
iolenoe    


Knees     a^inst     property 
rithoDt  violence    


"gery  and  oflfiences  against 

M  currency   

mcea  against  ^^ood  order . . 
mces     not     included     in 
he  preceding 

'otal    offences    committed 
by  females  


i 

•3 

1  ^i 

and 
week 

1 

si 

^i 

i  M 

1 

^1 

1 

65 

1 

•  •  • 

34 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

190 

2 

3 

5 

•  •  « 

•  ■  • 

2,530 

352 

324 

IS 

2 

4 

s  c 
m  o 


B  =*       5  5 


I.. 

si 


fit     £ 

5;  =      ;» 


?< 


■  •?» 


33 

23 

5 

3 

1 
27 

6 

■  •  • 

1 

63 

91. 
1 

23 

11 

"1      1 


1  :  ... 


324      1,201     574     78     1 


:>        6       1 


331      1,320,  701    110 


16  I     G        1 


Elusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  ix-'i-sous  witli  moi'e 
A  one  conviction  recorded  against  them  during  1897.  It  is  interosting 
compare  these  figures  with  the  records  of  pn^vious  years,  which  are 
"en  below  as  far  back  as  1889,  beyond  which  year  the  statistics  of 
sonvictions  are  not  entirely  reliable.  The  table  also  gives  a  stAt4>- 
nt  of  the  average  number  of  offences  committed  by  each  pei*son 
ifined: — 


Tear. 


Priaonen  wnt  tn  Gaol 
more  thao  oiicv. 


Offuncea  Committed. 


AveraKO  niiiiiber  of 
OffcnccK  Couiiiiittctl. 


Males. 


Ftoixialcs. 


Malm. 


Fciiioleti. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


1,224 

663 

1,196 

565 

1,285 

584 

1,787 

586 

1,642 

567 

1,572 

576 

1,573 

577 

1,751 

539 

1,478 

514 

.3,126 
3,165 
3,431 
4,828 
4,141 
4,093 
4,249 
4.679 
3,944 


2,539 
2,201 
2,457 
2.326 
2,328 
2,331 
2..^38 
2,363 
2,115 


Malci». 


2-6 
2*7 
2-7 
2-7 
2-5 
2-6 
2-7 
2-7 
2-7 


Fcnialcit. 


3-8 


3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


9 
o 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 
1 


Pkom  the  evidence  of  the  alK>ve  table  there  would  ap]>ear  to  )x>  a 
Mant  reappearancu  of  the  same  faces  before  the  Courts  to  account 
*co  high  an  average  of  reconvictions.     The  proportion  of  habitual 

3f 
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^Oieindera,  if  thonc  with  jirpviouH  orovictiom  miy  In  i«  4 
; feiuarkHblf ,  ftud  will  perbapx  be  better  illustrated  by  tW  hit 
|teble  th&n  "by  the  ont>  juG*  given.  The  rpturuB  only  inc-lode  rnavil 
•«ilhiu  the  year  named,  loiivictioua  in  a  iirevioua  jetz  bping 
Ii^anled.  If  all  convictiona  had  b«-n  iuuludod,  Ule  [.roporticm  fcrj 
'  *tnild,  in  all  likelihocxl,  have  bveu  about  'U  ]*er  mmt.  It  Duut  taf 
'(n  minil,  however,  that  these  GgaTes  am  considr^mbly  swnllEii  ^ 
OOnstant  reappeariuice  iu  gaol  of  persons  churgful  with  tbr.  [wndMl 
.9?  drunken uess.  Out  rif  S,8T2  persons  comntitlivl  tq  prua  4 
I J897,  'J,570,  or  nearly  29  per  wiit.,  were  in<«rMirntod  or  ibis  dvM 


r 

„„,«..,,».„> 

iwta 

25 '3 

tson 

a* 

ISSU 

22-5 

ISH 

2.1-3 

ISW 

SB'S 

1890 

23-.1 

I80t 

1896 

IMI2 

Efl* 

1897 

2*5 

It  ia  U)  lie  regretted  that  nt  preaciit  it  ia 
iinforniation  concerning  prisoners  with  prfvi 
fl«cordetl  in  the  prervioue  teble  and  on  juige  830  ;  but  fcirft 
tttkis  >>ook  Ktatistice  of  thia  kind  will  b«  avftiUMe.  Tiin  i 
'Vnion  for  Criminnl  LegislfttioD,  for  the  pnrpoao  nf  stmigthnuDga 
'fa  ita  (lefpnce  n^inst  "the  enemy,"  recoDimwidii  the  intT«durtiMi> 
elsbomtfl  system  nnder  whiiA  notice  of  evaiy  oanviotioB  'for  i 
shall  be  sent  hy  the  polioe  to  the  ofGoe  iu  wfaiefa  the  fatfth  d 
convicted  person  was  registered,  to  that  the  Begirtntr  of  the  £ 
may  be  enabled  to  keep  a  record  of  the  career  of  a  crimiial 
birth  to  death.  Apart,  however,  from  the  costliness  of  the  STsmi 
times  are  not  yet  ripe  for  such  an  innovation  ;  and  even  if  it 
adopted,  it  would  be  several  years  before  reanlts  of  any  vahi 
statistical  purposes  could  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  distinct  persons  committed  to  gaol  under  as 
during  each  of  the  past  ten  years  is  given  in  the  following  table, 
number  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  psriod  tmda-  nvisv, 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  this  table,  taken  in  conjunetioai  witk  tk 
page  810,  showing  the  trials  in  the  superior  courts,  that  erimeBiti 
diminishing : — 


v«. 

FSIMK 

Yor. 

»-.. 

1888 

10,096 

1SI» 

!88B 

8,827 

18»4 

«txis 

1890 

7,939 

I8»S 

a.i« 

1891 

8.791 

1S06 

1882 

8,957 

1807 

Sr- 
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•  Act  4  Vic.  29  a  Visiting  Justice  is  appointed  to  visit  each 
Le  is  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  which 
iiade  against  a  prisoner  of  disobeying  the  rules  of  fhe  gaol,  or 
h;  committed  any  oifence,  and  may  pass  a  sentence  of  contine- 
a  solitary  cell  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  days.  In  coses 
itent  insubordination,  a  charge  upheld  before  two  or  more 
of  the  Peaoe  renders  the  prisoner  liable  to  a  sentence  of  close 
lent  for  one  month  ;  and  if  the  culprit  in  a  prisonei*  convicted 
',  or  serving  a  sentence  of  hard  labour,  a  punishment  of  personal 
n  may  be  awarded.  In  no  instance  was  a  sentence  of  whipping 
cot  in  1897.  The  number  of  punishments  inflicted  u]K)n 
y  prisoners  during  the  last  ton  years  is  given  as  follows: — 


Yeor. 

Prisonen  punished  in  gaols. 

Porcantoffc  of 

total  prlsoncni 

puDiiihe<i. 

SoUtaiy 

Other 

Tnful 

eonflnenient. 

punishmentii.  j 

1888 

1,302 

246      ' 

1,548 

9-3 

1889 

.  1,195 

331 

1,326 

10-0 

1880 

1,458 

266 

1,724 

11-8 

1891 

1,235 

304 

1,539 

101 

1892 

1,412 

317 

1,729 

10-5 

1893 

1,053 

234 

1,287 

10-9 

1894 

982 

300 

1,282 

110 

1895 

1,077 

228 

1,305 

ll-l 

1896 

924 

247 

1,171 

12 '2 

1897 

1,146 

220 

1,372 

12-4 

1 

were    51    t 

lersoTiH — 50   himIos  a 

Lnrl    1    f«n 

lalft — inmrii 

ring  the  year  1897.  As  the  time  of  detention  as  a  rule  only 
i  over  a  short  period,  the  number  of  debtors  in 'confinement  ut 
time  was  not  large,  and  on  the  3 1st  December,  1897,  thcrf* 
ily  3  persons  in  gaol  for  debt.  The  number  of  persons  sent  to 
•  debt  during  each  of  the  last  ton  yeai^s  will  be  found  in  the 
g  table : — 


Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Year. 

Mules. 

Fenialfj*. 

Total. 

5. 

1 

57 

1893 

55 

3 

58 

71 

1 

72 

1894 

54 

4 

58 

i      59 

2 

61 

j        1895 

70 

4 

74 

45 

•  •  • 

45 

1896 

62 

n 

54 

54 

•  •  • 

54 

1897 

50 

1 

51 

dietary  scale  in  New  South  Wales  prisons  comprises  brejwl, 
leal,  meat,  vegetables,  salt,  sugar,  and  rice  or  barley.  For  males 
antity  of  br^d  supplied  ranges  from   12  oz.  to  24  oz.  daily, 
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\>t  the  qnantity  Dv»r  400  lb.  sat  dnwii  (cir  tut; 
huiniui  uuiisuiiiptBun,  :wtl  tile  tunii'BS  reliititifC   loxim*  nl 
lire,   iliei*f.ii-(^.  esi^essivp.     The  subet4m«;es  in.-la'lnl  ii 
Wgely  su|iplemetitiHl  bath  in  Ameritm  anil  in  Bmoja 
but  not  mora  si>  thnji  in  tixMv  colfnuM  ;    iuid  lh»  if 
pnibably  aibnl  a  just  vt«>w  of  tlip  ouui|janiiM! 
lalui}  of  tho  Ki-ticlee  ui  cunsaiiiittinn  in  unah  <tf  i\vtct 
The  coiupiu-iMtn  wUl  s^'peHr  iiiudi  inure  stiningly  in 
ouloiiies  when  tlie  iiveitij^H  auiunnt  ut  wurk   wtiick  m 
tilt;  uoiuiutinity  ia  ciUieii  upun  to  prrfumi  is  tnk«n  in 
In  AustrtilosiA  the   proiiurti>in  tit  n-imirri    fui'l   i-iiilii 
laburious  occupations  is  fur  ^nnller  tliaii  iu  Eiirop«  w 
the  hours  <'f  labour  uf  nil  persona  air  hImi  !««.   miUmUII 
fiKxt-energy  i-eijuire^l   is  ickIuihiiI  in  propttrtitiiL       If  atliK 
fnr  the  bu%  that  only  40  \»r  cent.   uE  thn  |iut)ulutiiin 
3:i  |)er  cent,  wonieri.  njid  27  peror-iiL  (■luldruti,  die  i| 
L'uDKunied  in  New  Suutli  WiiW  wuulil  a.pp«u-  to  bi>  far 
itL-tuaJ  I't^quirementH  of  Uie  [xipuhiiioa,  luid  tJuiugh  il> 
looked  upon  as  wn^te,  it  is  none  the  less  «iriiU-nM-  of  iha  « 
]teupie  whoso  circumBtuices  permit  tbmn  to  indulge  la  it. 

The  follnwing  table  giv<'s  tha  Minuol  L-oiuujiipliuii  d  a 
Auatriilusia  and  the  principiil  uouutriee  ut  ihs  wtirli^.     Ti 
tobacco   iip[ie(trs   to   lie   mure  pitrialent    in,  "Wi-^i- 
Qaeeusktid  than  in  imy  of  liic  otlif-r  uatonint,  «l>i'' 
tion  is  iu  Tii.!;niiuiiii  and  Suutli  Auetmliii,.     (.'iini;'  < 
of  the  world,  the  avora^e  cansumptian  of  Aosd  < 
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Au»U»lw»- 
NewSonftWdM..... 

Virtoiia 

S-57 
2-15 
2-9B 
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♦Iff 

i«e 

210 
L« 
2H6 
31W 

1-23 

-South  AiutnlU    

WMiam  AiwtnJU  ... 
TiBraanu   

.11- 

Ff«u»    ..S. 

Sr:':..:;::::;:::::::: 

Cuudt 

Rnal    

t  m 

uiption  of  wines,  ^pints,  lUid  fniDmt«il  Uifut*  ktf' 
flflcreasing  fur  some  ytmrs.  iilthnu}^  soinw  y«nni  nhow-  dfjillt  atfl 
over  the  preceding  yenrs,  lis  will  lie  seen  from  tlie  fhlloiwifif'dHH 


REMISSION  OF  SENTENCES.  82 1 

ion  of  such  discharge  ;  under  sentence  of  five  to  ten  years,  with 
onditions  as  regards  condiict,  at  a  period  of  two  years  anterior 
rge;  and  under  sentence  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  at  a  period 
'ears  and  six  months  anterior  to  discharge.  The  construction 
^eakwater  is  being  supervised  by  officers  of  the  Public  Works 
ent^  and  the  prisoners  engaged  in  the  work,  who  are  entirely 
e  control  of  the  Comptroller-General  of  Prisons,  receive  a  small 
noney,  and  are  supplied  with  rations,  as  well  as  with  clothing 
not  of  the  prison  pattern. 

8  the  foregoing,  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1897  as 
347  prisoners  who  were  not  employed.    Tlie  reasons  for  such 
»n  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement : — 

ipitaU    80  Recent  arrivals,  not  set  to  work  43 

la   14  Under  separate  treatment 7 

r  medical  treatment  ...  31  Not  nnder  sentence  (including 

pt  from  work 11             debtors) 121 

aers' delegates 14                                                           

Jig  themselves 2                    Total  347 

able  24 

IS  whose  cases  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of  are  allowed 
beir  legal  advisers  and  others  who  may  visit  them  in  refer- 
their  trial.  It  is  not  required  that  they  shall  wear  prison 
;  and  other  privileges,  consistent  with  safe  custody,  are 
to  them.  Persons  under  examination  are  not  allowed  to  have 
munication  made  to  them  while  in  the  prison  except  by  their 
risers,  unless  such  a  proceeding  is  specially  sanctioned  by  the 
onducting  the  examination. 

itinuous  good  conduct  and  industry  prisoners  become  eligible 
lission  of  sentence,  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale  : — 
8  exceeding  twelve  months  but  not  exceeding  five  years,  one-sixth 
nn ;  sentences  beyond  five  but  not  exceeding  ten  years,  one-fifth 
rm ;  and  sentences  of  more  than  ten  years,  one-fourth  of  the 
Prisoners  in  gaol  for  the  first  time,  undergoing  sentences  of  over 
hs  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  may  receive  a  remission 
days  for  each  knonth ;  prisoners  in  gaol  for  the  second  tinu», 
ng  sentences  of  over  six  months,  and  not  exceeding  twelve 
a  remission  of  three  days  for  each  month ;  ])risoners  in  gaol 
more  times,  undergoing  sentences  of  over  six  months,  and  not 
5  twelve  months,  a  remission  of  two  days  for  each  month ; 
;  in  gaol  for  the  first  time,  undergoing  sentences  of  over  three 
iind  not  exceeding  six  months,  a  remission  of  three  days  for 
ith.  Prisoners  serving  sentences  commuted  from  capital  con- 
ure  not  entitled  to  a  remission,  but  their  cases  may  be  specially 
x).  Remissions  are  not  granted  where  the  sentence  does  not 
tiree' months. 
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^H      Uniler  M^atian  409  of  the  Criininni  Imw  .\iiM!U(lnu»ii  A 

^H  ander  wMitenue  may  be  granted  a  wriW^n  licMiw  Iji  „ 

^^Apwitied  limits  during  tie  unespirwl  iwrtion  of  bin  Dcntenae.    U 

^"    »re  i-equired,  unites  under  «xoo|)tioiuil  circuiiMtiuicn>,  for  yitui  1"*« 

and  (ibservAiice  uf  the  Miiiclitiuii»  uf  ihe  license.     Thn  pnaaao'a 

liberated  is  r«qitire(l  bo  mpiirt  litinwlf  pehodtoaUy  to  Um  mUm,  ■ 

iioblo  t»  have  bis  lieenac  ouionikd  anil  to  Ik  oonumttMi  to  fa 

Pondergo  l.he  roiunindor  of  hie  s«intpnc«  n[iiin  any  bmwh  ef  tlK  4 
tJou«  upwti  wliich  ho  was  rBlpassni,     Tliin  syrtMn  »«»  (l»t  Mh 
S«pteiubfr.  1891.  »n<I  at  the  end  uf  U97  it  hnd  b«Mi  pot  in 
lS3ci»e>.— lh<Met>ni8iuALeflaiid4foionlmi,    t >f  tba  1 13  lien 
there  -were  <ui  Deoumber  31,  1897,  Hi  still  in  foroo,  42  hnd  « 
in  14  cimVM  the  haliutun  iiE  tlie  Hanteni-i'  ha<l   heo-n  i 
liuenw  unncfllMl,  while  in  only  2  ciuurti  w««  the  liceruKt-htthW 
gaiil  bi  cnniplnte  his  Hrntcnoc. 

Whtin  the  tiogleoted  state  in  wbidi  mmiy  of  tiie 
is  consid«re(l,  it  may  be  wid  that  tht^  dcKth-mte  u 
shows,  morw»vM,  signs  of  decrvtuing.  A  MimpnriiHn)  b 
rate  in  gauls  luid  that  of  the  general  population  it  isdiffii'iilL  U 
it  may  lie  said  geuerally  thiit  the  death-rate  *»f  nil  prr»ins  rwMii^ 
gaol  is  (it  jiresfnt  not  greater  thnn  that,  of  the  gpnenil  piijmlaiil 
like  ages,  while  the  daath-nite  of  habitual  erimiiwie  ii  larpJy  '■*■ 
average.  In  the  following  table  the  number  uf  deaths,  Mwhiljl 
those  reealting  from  executions,  i»  givrn  fiir  1880  fund  HAi4| 
periods,  tii^cetlier  with  the  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  avenQsttl 
of  priaouel-s  in  I'aritinement  fluriiiR  thf  ynr.  Thifi  nveraK*  l"* ' 
itbtjvincil  fi>r  ■■very  \-f:iy  by  Uikiii^'  thi-  mmn  rjf  flip  ihiiijUtji  in  tm 
ment  at  theend  of  that  year  and  at  tiie  end  of  the  preceding  ywr: 
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18P7 

2E 

22 

»■« 

Sinoe  11^93  returns  have  been  obtained  of  the  heo^ht  uf  a 
oommitteii  to  gaol,  and  the  following  reaulta,  which  tvlata  t 
males  incnrcerated  during  1897,  are  given   merely  on 
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stAtistics.     No  odrnparJEon  with  the  general  population  c 
no  data  for  snch  a  oompariKon  exist : — 
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ilar  return  relating  to  the  1,250  femalwt  ooi 

iniitted  to  gaol  in 

le  of  the  year  1897  shows  tho  following  results  :— 
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*  Capital  PrNiSHMEXT. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement  the  spectacle  of  judicial  exrti 
itBBst  have  been  extremely  common.      Offences  which  iir  nn» 
Itiarily  deftlt  with  by  magtsti-ates,  and  deemed  suflici^ntly  jniDiilM 
feiprisomnent  for  two  or  three  months,  were  in  some  cues  puny 
by  death.     This  barbarous  system  lasted  until  about   the  rwr 
when  the  oSeacea  of  stcsliag  from  a  dwelling  money  or  goods  ) 
Talue  of  ^5,  and  of  killing  or  Gtealiag  horses,  cattle,  or  sbeeu,  wen  m 
from  the  category  of  capital  Crimea     Five  yean  later  wfi  patiM 
of  death  was  abolifihed  in  the  following  cases  : — Riotoiu  d«irtrael 
buildings  and  machinery,  riotous  assembling,  rescue  of  a  poraon  oH 
of  murder,  seducing  a  person  in  the  Royal  Navy  from  duty,  indl 
mutiny,  adminiatering  unlawful   oatlis  purporting  to  bind  Ui*  { 
taking  the  same  to  commit  any  treason  or  murder,  breaking  [ 
escaping  from  lawful  custody  more  than  once,  smuggling  wLHp  a 
shooting  at  any  vessel,  or  maliciously  shooting  or  maiming  any  oS 
the  Navy  or  Revenue  Service.     Executions  have  been  Itsu  niuueM 
late  yearn  than  formerly,  the  dread  penalty  heing  carrii'd  out  in  U 
fmall  pro|>ortion  of  coses  wher«in  the  death  sentence  has  born  prouoa 
The  number  of  executions  since  1 825  is  given  herewith.     In  thrca] 
only  have  there  been  no  executions.     Four  females  have  been  fa^ 
during  the  period  in  question : —  ji 


t 

Con- 

•IclUmi. 

11!^ 

V«r. 

,S^ 

SE" 

[,«. 

CM- 

1 

182S 

64 

B 

1850 

6 

4 

!  1874 

U 

1826 

72 

21 

1851 

8 

2 

1875 

8 

1827 

93 

2S 

1S6S 

10 

5 

'  1876 

U 

1828 

lOfl 

28 

1853 

2 

'  1877 

» 

1829 

112 

83 

IB54 

a 

1  1878 

» 

law 

136 

50 

1855 

5" 

1  1879 

•SI 

1831 

143 

32 

1856 

1  1880 

M 

1833 

166 

12 

1857 

'"'*" 

1S81 

t 

1833 

135 

31 

1858 

1882 

11 

1831 

148 

44 

i  1859 

7 

issa 

» 

1835 

142 

40 

isao 

6' 

1SS4 

8 

isse 

79 

28 

1861 

2 

1885 

II 

1S3T 

90 

i-2 

1862 

6 

1886 

B 

1838 

130 

19 

1863 

1887 

« 

1839 

63 

22 

1864 

2 

1868 

17 

1 

ISW 

13 

8 

1865 

3 

188g 

4 

1 

IHl 

27 

18 

1866 

6 

ISOD 

1 

J 

1849 

47 

13 

1867 

4 

isai 

• 

i 

1S4S 

22 

8 

1868 

6 

ia« 

« 

1 

1844 

22 

8" 

186B 

1893 

• 

1 

1845 

15 

3 

1870 

3 

18H 

» 

1 

1846 

1S71 

11 

"s" 

1895 

T-d 

1 

1847 

10 

6 

1S72 

19 

s 

1896 

M 

1 

IMS 

6 

5 

1873 

10 

i 

1887 

.Mm 

1S40 

e 

4 

jm 
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g  the  seventy-three  years  embraced  in  the  table  just  given,  2,346 
were  sentenced  to  death,  and  of  these,  1,736  were  condemned 
he  first  eighteen  years.  For  the  whole  period  the  executions 
d  645,  of  which  466  were  carried  out  during  the  first  eighteen 

iy  of  the  statistics  of  judicial  executions  in  New  South  Wales 
tlie  year  1842  will  make  it  abundantly  plain  that  the  barbarous 
)f  taking  life  for  insufficient  cause,  so  far  from  striking  terror 
hearts  of  would-be  criminals,  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
ae  of  the  whole  community^  and,  therefore,  of  making  some  of 
ben  more  prone  to  commit  the  very  offences  which  the  punish- 
UB  intended  to  prevent.  The  death  penalty  is  now  imposed  for 
attempt  at  murder,  rape,  and  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling  knowing 
!«  is  a  person  therein ;  it  is,  however,  generally  carried  out  for 
only.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  con- 
and  executions  for  the  offences  named  for  a  period  of  twenty- 


Year. 

llurder  Mid 
Attempt  at  Murder. 

Rape. 

Oonvlc- 
ions. 

Execu- 
tions. 

Convic- 
tions. 

Execu- 
tions. 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

9 

14 
9 
7 
7 

12 
4 
8 

16 

15 
3 

10 
8 
7 
9 

10 
3 

15 
3 
1 
5 
4 
6 
7 
5 
4 
3 

3 
3 

4 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 

"4" 

1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 

""2 
3 

1 
3 
1 
5 
5 
1 
1 
2 

2 
5 
1 

7 

'I 

5 
4 
5 
6 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
12 
1 
2 
1 
...... 

1 
2 

""4 

1 

•  •  •     •  • 

1 

•••4; 
'  "1* 

*  Mount  Rennie  case ;  convicted  in  1886. 
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According!;  tii  Mulhall.  the  expenditure  per  inhalwUiil  n  ik  )■ 
countries  of  Eui-ope  nnd  in  the  United  8tat«s  and  Cvmit 


United  Kingdoin 
Gnnuiij  

Fortngal   

Swadan 


£    •.  d.  J  ,    f  kL| 

as  14    9      NnrwBy  B  •  •  ' 

23  19    4  l|  Uenmu-k     Sill  t 

20  3  4  .  u»iun<i lar.  I 

10  ]   ]l  I,  Belgiain  21  »  ! 

14  4    9  I   Svitmtluil    U  S^ 

11  11     0  '.  Uoitvd  SUtM   .„„     MJtfl 

15  18    e     Caiwdk    ^^H 

11    5    0  ^^H 

20    8    4  I   Now  Sooth  Wala...    ^^H 

The  table  just  given  affin-ds  but  n  partial  view  of  tlir  qEntaB^I 
cost  of  living  ;  for  if  the  totftl  <>Amiii}pi  of  the  isiuiitripi  »1»»»  si 
rated  be  considered  as  an  elenieut  of  cdinptLrisun.  it  will  )>■  hv^t 
few  ooantries  approach  New  South  Wales  in  the  sm^  pn^MBii 
income  absorbed  in  providing  food  for  the  petiple.  The  bftwiW" 
given  on  the  same  authority  as  the  precMling,  shnu-s  tbii  <ttl 
actual  cost  of  food  and  beverage  is  j£17  7s.  Od,  in  this<nl'itiv,M«f4 
J14  43.  9d.  in  Great  Britain,  the  earnings  required  lopat  fi'dn 
are  not  larger  proportionately  than  in  the  countries  whini  tjip*' 
favourably  in  the  table.  The  number  of  working  days  in  l»J^ 
assumed  tn  be  300,  alluwing  fur  thirteen  days'  sickn»  *ui  ^fi 
Sundays : — 


Counto-. 

BUIOOllHtltf 

^S 

United  Kiusdom  ., 

£    «.  d. 
14    4    9 
12    4    a 

10  18    5 
5  19    7 

7  17    4 

8  4  10 

8  9    0 

7  3    0 

9  18  11 
9  15    0 

11  14    0 
10    8    0 

12  3     I 

8  11     7 

9  17    7 
S    9    0 

17    7    0 

42-2 
44-0 
49-1 
82-0 
SO-8 
SI -2 
SI-3 
S9-1 
4S-3 
47-6 
38-0 
48-0 
43-4 
45-2 
33-2 
33  S 
»■« 

lit 

a* 

m 

IM 

HI 

Denmark 

IW 

IX 

United  State* 

7( 

New  South  Wale.... 

irr 

EXTR4DITI0y  OF  CRIMINALS,  827 

ragitive  criminals  exist  lietween  Her  Majesty's  Governniont  and  the 
~«mm6nt8  of  France,  Germany,  Austna-Hungary,  Brazil,  Spain, 
7,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
tnrland,  Haiti,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Argentine 
Miblic,  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Orangt^  Free  Stat^, 
^gal,  Ronmania,  Russia,  Salvador,  Tonga,  and  Uruguay,  in  pro- 
£iig8  taken  in  N-ew  South  Wale^  under  this  Act  the  fugitive  is 
vght  before  the  Governor,  who  hears  evidence  on  oath,  and,  if  satistied 
t  the  person  is  liable  to  l>e  extradited,  makes  out  a  warruut  to  that 
ct.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  Consul  for  the  country  to  wiiich 
person  charged  belongs,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and  the  In s{)ect(  tr- 
im] of  Police  are  presents  If  a  warrant  is  made  r)ut,  the  prisoner 
Bnt  to  Darlinghurst  Gaol  for  fifteen  days  prior  to  extradition,  during 
ch  inter\'al  he  may  apply  to  the  Suprenie  Court  for  a  writ  of 
MM  corpus.  During  the  ten  years  ended  1897  there  wort*  alt^i- 
ler  22  perRons  extradited,  all  «)f  whom  were  escapees  from  tin* 
nch  penal  settlement  of  New  CalcHlonia. 

'mlor  the  Fugitive  Oifejiders  Act,  1881,  pi-ovision  is  mud(»  for  tii«' 
ender  fn»m  the  Unitetl  Kingdom  to  a  British  j)osRes8ion  or  ric'*  i^firsa, 
Pom  one  British  possession  to  another,  of  fugitives  charged  with  tiic 
let  rat  ion  of  crimes  which  are,  in  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
inions  where  they  ai-e  committed,  punishable  by  iniprisoniiu'nt  with 

I  labour  for  twelve  months  or  more,  or  hy  some  gnwiter  penalty. 
ions  apprehended  under  the  Act  are  dealt  with  at  a  Magistiat(>'s 
rt^  and  their  cases  are  included  in  the  figui'os  relating  to  the  liusiness 
■acted  at  Magistrates'  Courts,  and  not  in  the  returns  relating  to 
Extradition  Coui*t. 

uring  1897,  18  fugitive  offenders — 17  males  and  1  female-  were 
stod  in  other  partK  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  in  fon^ign 
itries,  and  ratumed  to  New  South  Wales.  Of  these  6  wen>  sum* 
Qy  oonWcted  before  magisti'ates,  and  7  were  committed  to  higher 
tR,  the  oUier  5  cases  being  withdrawn  or  dischargc^l. 
here  were  also  23  fugitive  ofiGenders  from  other  })ortioiLs  of  Her 
esty's  dominions  aiTested  in  New  South  Wales,  and  bi-ought  up 
nagifltFateH'  courts  during  the  year.  Of  these,  8  were  renuinde<l  to 
toria,  10  to  Queensland,  2  to  Tasmania,  1  to  Now  Zealand,  and  2 
bath  Australia. 

Decrease  in  Crime. 

Iiere  are  two  ways  available  for  testing  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
M :  the  first,  which  is  by  comparing  the  number  of  arrests  with  the 
ik  population  of  tlie  country,  may  be  said  to  be  a  test  of  the 
fagnesB  or  otherwise  of  the  people  to  obey  the  laws  ;  the  secmKl  is  a 
parison  of  the  persons  committed  for  trial  by  jury  with  the  wiiole 
Alation,  and  as  all  serious  oflrendei*s  are  sti  tried,  this  niny  Ik'  l<K)k<'d 

II  M  a  test  of  the  prevalence  of  serious  crime.  In  making 
{nriwBU  of  this  kind  it  must  be  boi'ne  in  mind — first,  in  regard  to 
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Year. 


Fresh 

Beef 

l>er  lb. 


Batter 
per  lb. 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1S53 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1899 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

1889   ; 

1890  ! 

1891 

1892 

1893  I 

1894  ' 
1895 
1896  I 
1897 


64 
64 

4 

54 

74 
64 
34 
4 

34 

34 
34 
34 

4 

34 
3 

^ 

4 

4 

34 
3 

4 

SA 
3 
3 

3^ 

3i 
3 

34 
3i 

34 

3i 

2f 
2^ 
3 
3 


4 
3 


4i 
4 

3 

3 

24 
34 
2 

34 
24 

24 
2^ 

4 

34 

5i 

44 
4 

4 

34 

34 

44 
4 

44 

44 
4 

4 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2h 


Ttt 

per  lb. 


Polaton 
per  cii 


d. 

d. 

8.    d. 

44 

If 

1    3 

5 

'2^ 

1    3 

44 

3 

1    3 

64 

34 

1    H 

74 

■44 

^    8 

9 

6 

-2    4 

74 

«4 

1  11 

5 

54 

2    0 

6 

4 

2    0 

6 

4 

110 

1  6 

1  8 

2  3 
1  « 
1  6 


1 
1 


9 
3 


1  6 


1 
1 

1 
1 


3 
6 

3 
3 


1  0 

1  3 

1  7 

1  3 

1  3 

1  6 

1  3 

0  104 

0  10 

0  104 

1  8 


1 
1 


4 
3 


1  9 

1  9 

1  4 

1  7 

1  4 


0 
0 
0 


d. 

7 
7 
7 


0  7i 
0  9 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
0 


1  10 

0  9 

0  9 

0  10 

0  8 

0  « 

1  0 
0  74 
0  9 
0  6 

0  6 

0  74 

0  9 

0  5 

0  6 

0  9 

0  7 

0  6 

0  6 

0  6 

0  7 

0  64 

0  8 

0  10 

0  9 

1  0 
1  I 

0  104 

0  84 

0  9 


0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

9 

3 

0 

8 

14 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

d. 

H 

34 

34 

5 

7 
64 

74 

7 

5 

54 
54 

44 
44 

44 

44 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

44 

4 

4 
4 

34 

4 

34 

4 

4 

34 

3 

34 

34 
34 
3i 

34 
3i 
3 

24 

24 
24 
24 
24 


a.  d. 
1  10 
1  4 


1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 

2 

2 

2 

^ 

2 

2 
o 

2 


4 
4 
6 
5 


1. 
•• 
i 

U 

18 
21 


24  w 
6   14 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

4 


i 
4 
S 
1 
• 

I 
I 


6 
6 

3 

4 
0 

0 
0 
6 
0 
€ 
0 


2  0 

2  3 

1  9 

1  9 

1  9 

1  9 


1 
2 
1 
1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


9 
0 
9 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
9 
9 
9 
6 
6 


1  8 

2  0 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  6 


15 

8 


t 
8 
I 

5 
8 
6 
i 

9 
4 


I  t  f 
€  I 
•  I 


« 
S 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5  0 

4  0 

5  0 

3  6 

4  9 

5  6 
4  9 

4  y 

5  11' 

6  <> 

4  3 

4  0 

5  6 


6 
6 
o 
6 
5 
6 
9 

6 
5 
5 
6 
4 
4 
5 
5 


0 

€ 
3 
0 
0 
0 

0 

l» 
6 

4 

3 
3 


t 

S 
I 
1 

1 

4 
4 
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ich  every  year  are  becoming  more  largely  composed  of  Austmlian- 
XL  The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  females  arrested  is  even  more 
ioeable  than  amongst  the  males.  The  following  figures  relating  to 
lales  are  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  the  preceding  table  : — 


1879-82. 

1889-92. 

Airr-KTOUp. 

Population. 

Average   Per  100,000 
Annual  j         of 
Arrests.  !  Population. 

Avera^^e 

Population.   Annual 

Arre^tit. 

Per  100,000 

of 
Population. 

tan  and  onder  20... 

»f                 fl            oU... 
ft             11          4U... 
tf              ,f          OU... 

„          upwards.. 

37,565  :      484        1,288         54,476 
69,969     1,813       3,023    1   100,391 
40,345  .  2,018       5,002         63,993 
27,189      1,471        5,410         40,895 

27,120  :   1,118       4,122         45,201 

1 

463 
1,814 
1,600 
1,035 

740 

850 
1,807 
2,500 
2,531 
1,637 

hirning  to  the  committals  to  the  higher  Courts  and  the  convictions 
re,  an  even  more  decided  decline  is  noticeable,  and  as  the  committals 
resent  the  more  serious  t3rpe8  of  offences,  the  decline  must  ho  lookc^l 
fl  as  especially  satisfactory  : — 


Period. 


Committals. 


Convictions. 


Annual 
AverBice. 


Per 

100,000  of 
Population. 


Annual 
Averaire. 


Per 

100,000  of 
l*opulation. 


1870-74 
1876-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 
1895-97 


1,134 
1,506 
1,693 
1,539 
1,479 
1,346 


215-3 
237-8 
210*9 
153-9 
125-9 
104-5 


644 

122-3 

881 

139-1 

1,044 

1301 

885 

88-4 

916 

780 

880 

68-3 

!t  will  be  seen  that  the  fall  has  l)een  nearly  continuous  over  the 
ole  period,  convictions  for  seiious  offences  being  scarcely  .so  numerous 
:bey  were  twenty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  population 
1  nearly  doubled  during  the  interval. 

[t  may  be  taken,  then,  as  clearly  proved  that  then;  has  been  a  great 
xeaae  in  crime  during  the  last  twenty-three  years.  The  refonn,  if  it  may 
10  termed,  has  come  about  owing  to  a  general  improvement  in  the 
nmiinity  itself,  and  not  to  the  refonn  of  individuals  by  I'eason  of  the 
tvrent  effect  of  punishments  inflicted.  It  is  in  vain  to  lo<ik  for  the 
lormation  of  persons  who  have  lapsed  into  crime ;  the  prison  statistics 
*here  show  that  punishment  as  now  administered  has  in  ^^eueral  any 
ih  effect.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  persons  with  previous 
inctions,  but,  as  explained,  the  convictions  referred  to  are  convictions 
hhk  the  year.  If  all  convictions  be  included,  it  would  seem  that 
^t  72  per  cent  were  persons  who  entered  prison  during  1897  for  the 


tiret  time  or  wboae  hiatory  wtbs  unknown.     CH  th« 
prob»bly  not  far  short  of  40  per  uent.,  fiud  tlieir  w»y  ■ 
not  dMerred  hy  their  former  exp«risn«s  or  tiri»wn  I 
loijH  of  caste  wliich  a  criminal  convictioti  iiutviMfalj  id 
poTBona  convicted  for  the  second  time,  S2  fwrr  MDt.   wfill  find  < 
to  gaol  for  thfi  third  tirae,  and  uf  the  thrici'  cimvictcd  KWut  ft)  fm, 
will  lie  again  retwived  into  gaoL  \ 


CnlXK   IK   Al/BTIULLASLI. 

Tbi<  conrictiona  in  the  higher  Courtot  of  N«"r  Bontli  W^at,  t^kflt 

t  Beriea  of  yoara,  greatly  exi^^A  in  number  thtnr  of  «ijr  othw  wlfl^l 

I  in  proportion  to  tfap  pop.-  ey  niw  ouly  i-rscnwiwl  by  w* 

AuKtruliu.      Ho  marked  it         t  uhjt  thut  uiu^  spncalatiuu  baa. 

I  indulge  in  sa  to  Uie  prol  cau.ie  of  the  aiiomaij-.     It  ii  »M 

l-UiBt  the  people  of  all  the  coionies  are  pmcticully  d«ivH  frmo  tlNi 

[itfsclE,  while  their  oocnpatioDS  and  hBl>it«  uf  Ufr  Are-  fftirly  aUM 

k  th«ory  hut  been  hazarded  that  the  hi^h  mie  uf  uiiuK-  in  Nv*  I 

t  'W«1bb  is  due  to  ft  blood  taint  derived  from  tbn  <irigiual  iMinil-fc^ 

pot  this  colony.     Such  »  theory  is  miuuf««t)y  fttanird,  no  TMnaul 

,  .provioco  which  reueived  proportionately  the  Inrgoat  nmataeir  «S  f« 

and  the  population  of  which  has  be«u  least  dilut^^d  liv  iuitiii«ntM 

for  many  yeare  had  the  most  favourable  record  of  conviotioiiit     fl 

no  tivid«noe  that  such  a  population  now  extatd  anywhvro  in  Aimn 

it  «ert*iinly  does  not   exist  in  Npw  South  WhIm.     But  thfrnf 

gratuitoHB  theory  above  idlu.ip.l  (o  niny  I...  .-iusilv    .il-i-a-.l  oi.  Ill 

remains  that  the  sec-ond  laiyosi  iijM|"::i -i    ■hm'  !i"i,~  ii.  ih-  I 

courts  occurs  io  this  colony.  Weatem  Aiwtralia  shows  a  mndil 
propoi-tion ;  but  its  sparse  population  and  peculiar  utaatioB 
warrant  the  anticipation  of  a  large  amount  of  crime  <f  a  na 
found  in  the  older  settled  provinces.  The  connctions  aftra'  b 
the  Superior  Courts  of  Austrahwia,  for  the  year  1897,  were  aaioB 
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CRIME  IN  AUSTRALASIA.  83 1 

n  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observe<l  that  New  South  Wules  has 
largest  proiN>rtion  of  convictions  of  any  of  the  coloiiios  oxc('}il 
«tem  AuHtrali(^  the  peculiar  ciivunistanc<»s  of  which  l»iv«»  Jilrcmiy 
n  alluded  to.  It  liaH  already  been  pointed  out-,  in  ox]>laiiiing  the 
mges  in  the  compilation  of  the  criminal  statistics,  that  the  higli  rat<^ 
jflenders  in  New  South  Wales  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  Fii-st 
ong  these,  as  accounting  for  the  excessive  number  of  convictions  in 

•  Bujierior  Courts,  nmy  Iw  nientione<l  th'.^  differences  in  the  jurisdiction 
the  Courts  of  the  various  colonies.  For  instance,  South  Australia 
1  Tiuuiumia  have  no  intermediate  Courts  like  the  Quai'tiM*  Sessions  of 
-w  8onth  Wales  and  the  District  Courts  with  cnniinal  jurisdiction  of 
ne  of  the  other  colonies,  and  many  persons  who  would  be  committed 
kigher  Courts  in  New  South  Wales  are  convicted  in  the  Ma^'isterial 
VtB  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Furtlier,  in  Victoria 
igiiitrates  have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction  than  in  New  South  Wales, 
d  many  offenders  who  are  summarily  convicted  in  tin*  f«>niirr  olony 
nld  have  t4>  be  ctmimitted  to  a  higher  tribunal  in  tht^  latt(*r  province. 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  (juestion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
igistracy  of  the  colonies  is  one  which  must  affect  tlie  crin)iiial  n*turns 
the  ^Superior  Courts. 

Another  point  which  must  be  considered  is  tlie  lar<;(^  numlxM-  of 
tioQH  who  drift  from  one  paii;  of  the  countiy  to  another  in  searcli  of 
rk.  For  many  years  there  has  been  in  New  Soutli  Wales  a  largtj 
paliition  whoso  alKMle  in  any  district  is  determined  by  tho  existenct;  of 
lemand  for  unskilled  lalK>ur,  and  it  is  froui  the  ranks  of  this  tloatin;^ 
pnlation  that  a  large  proiK)rtion  of  the  persons  convicted  of  crime  is 
rived.  All  the  colonics  have,  to  a  *^i-eater  or  less  extent,  this  class 
population ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  it  is  nunicriodly  th<'  larfr«^st. 
(these  people  settle  down  to  regular  employment  in  a  fixed  abod(*  and 
piire  interests  apart  from  the  excitements  of  an  unsettled  life,  crime  will 
ioand  to  diminish.  The  neiirhbourin":  colonv  of  Vi(*toria,  wiiere  the 
tnue  of  convictions  has  steadily  kept  pjice  with  the  settlement  of  its 
pnlatioD,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  this  truth,  the  proportion  of 
DTietionBin  1897  being  35  per  100,000,  as  compared  with  101  in  iJSGt). 
Tke  laws  relating  to  crime  are  somewhat  similar  thnm<diout  Austnil- 
n,althoagh  there  are  one  or  two  important  p>ints  of  ditlei*ence,  such 
the  provision  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1890  under  which  Justices  in 
■etoria  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  dischar^t^  a  j)erson  accused 
iim{4e  larceny  without  proceeding  to  a  conviction,  which  mi;;ht  ht; 
Bud  on  investigation  to  considerably  affect  the  returns.  It  is  (possible, 
^  that  the  administration  of  these  laws  may  ho  more  rigoious  in  New 
>th  Wales  than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces.  This  has  alrejuly  be<*u 
'Wn  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  drunkenness,  and  offers  nn  additional 
^lanation  of  the  large  numl>er  of  convictions  obtained  in  New  South 
A&L     It  should  also  l»e  remembcfred  that  in  this  colony  there  is  nn 

•  to  prerent  the  influx  of  criminals,  such  as  exists  and  is  stringently 
QTced  in  some  of  the  other  provinces 
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The  Supreme  Court — Civil  Jurisdichon. 

The  chief  legal  tribunal  of  the  colony  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  at  present  composed  of  seven  Judges,  viz.,  a  Chief  Jusdoi 
six  Puisne  Judges.  Civil  actions  are  usually  tried  by  a  jury  d 
persons,  but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cause  shown,  may  applj 
Judge  in  Chambers  to  have  the  cause  tried  by  a  juiy  of  ^ 
Twice  the  number  of  jurors  required  to  sit  on  the  case  are  dioi 
lot,  from  a  panel  summoned  by  the  Sheriff,  and  from  that  ni 
each  of  the  parties  stnkes  out  a  fourth,  the  remainder  thus  select 
both  parties  forming  the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  case.  The  jm 
constituted  the  judges  of  the  facts  of  the  case  only,  being  boa 
accept  the  dicta  of  the  Judge  on  all  points  of  law.  From  the  * 
thus  constituted  an  appeal  lies  to  what  is  called  the  "  Full  0 
sitting  in  Banco,  which  is  generally  composed  of  at  least  three  c 
Judges.  The  Chief  Justice,  or  in  his  absence  the  senior  F 
Judge,  presides  over  the  Full  Court,  which  gives  its  dedao 
majority.  The  circumstances  under  which  new  trials  are  gr 
are : — Where  the  Judge  has  erroneously  admitted  or  rejected 
terial  evidence  ;  where  he  has  wrongly  directed  the  jury  on  a  pd 
law ;  where  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  clearly  against  evident 
where,  from  some  other  cause,  there  has  evidently  been  a  misou 
of  justice. 

Provision  is  made  for  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  anj  1 
wishing  to  carry  his  cause  Ixjfore  the  8Ui)reme  tribunal  of  the  D 
must  first  obtain  leave  so  to  do  from  the  Suprenic  Court.  Tlit  aii 
in  dispute  must  1)0  at  least  j£500,  or  affect  the  construction  of  d 
South  Wales  statute.  In  other  cases  application  for  leave  t«»  a 
must  1)0  made  to  the  Privy  Council  itself.  The  British  Govenim*-" 
appoiuttMj  Chief  Justice  Way,  of  South  Austnilia,  to  a  seat  •»! 
Judicial  Committ<^e  of  the  Privy  Council,  so  that  he  may  hriiu:  t 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  his  knowledge  of  the  lawn,  k-^Yt 
the;  land  laws,  of  the  colonies.  So  far  as  New  South  Wales  is 
cerned,  there  have  beeti,  durin^^  tlie  ten  years  ended  1S07,  3'.*  a| 
to  the  Piivy  Council  in  common  Law,  26  in  Equity,  2  in  Rmkn 
and  1  from  the  judgment  of  the  Vice-Adminilty  Court ;  of  whi 
appeals  in  common  law  were  made  during  1897.  None  of  the>ea| 
were  in  cas(^s  directly  arising  out  of  the  Crown  Liuids  Acts ;  l»a 
number  of  other  cases  (juestions  of  interpretation  of  the  laud  1» 
the  colony  have  arisen  when  the  apj)eals  were  being  consideivd  1 
Privy  Council. 

Tht;  Chief  Justice  has  also  an  extensive  jurisdiction  as  Comn 
of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court,  in  which  all  caries  arising  out  of  ooU 
etc.,  in  Australian  watei-K,  are  determined.  (Jne  of  the  Puisne  J 
acts  as  his  dt.'puty,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  as  such,  has  no  jurW 
in  Admiralty  cases. 
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ne  of  the  Puisne  Judges  also  acts  as  Judge  of  t]u>  Equity  Court,  from 
se  decrees  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Full  Court,  and  thence  to  the  Privy 
nclL 

fikirs  iu  Bankruptcy  arc  also  dealt  with  by  a  Puisne  J  udgp,  assisted 
he  Registrar.  An  appeal  can  be  made  to  the;  Full  Court  against 
Judge's  decision. 

Jiother  Puisne  Judge  presides  over  the  Divorce  Court,  in  which 
8  are  usually  tried  without  a  jury,  an  a]>poal  lying  to  tht^  Supreme 
rt 

"he  Equity  Judge  fonnerly  repi'esented  tlu?  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
he  Supreme  Court,  and  heard  and  decided  all  ai)iilications  for  the 
bate  of  wills  and  for  lettei*s  of  administiution,  and  also  determined 
a  as  to  the  validity,  etc.,  of  wills.  Hy  the  Probate  Act  of  JSDO 
\  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  Probatj^ 
tidiction,  and  the  business  traitsferrc^l  to  such  Judgf*  as  might  be 
ioiQt«Hl  Probate  Judge.  Motions  for  rehearing  ciises,  adjudicated 
this  Court,  are  sometimes  made  before  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy 
imciL 

^ Judge  can  only  Ikj  removeil  from  ottice  upon  tlie  adilnss  of  botli 
o«es  of  Legislature.  Upm  ix?rmaneiU  disability  or  infirmity,  or 
*  fifteen  years'  service,  a  Judgn  is  entitled  to  retire  from  the  Bench 
b  a  pension,  the  amount  of  which,  us  well  as  of  his  salary,  is  secured 
regulatetl  by  various  Acts. 

>  person  eligible  for  admis.sion  as  a  solicitor,  ])r()\  ided  lu^  has  not. 
i  admitted  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  any  of  the  otlier 
traiasia^  Colonies,  must  have  l>een  :irticl(Ml  to  som(>  solicitor  practisin;^ 
ew  S«iuth  Wales,  and  have  served  for  a  torm  of  Hvi'  years,  m-  in 
:hsc  of  a  person  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  Arts  b(>f(»re  entering  into 
lea,  a  term  of  three  years,  and  must  have  ]mss(>d  the  examinations 

Board,  consisting  of  two  barristers  and  four  solicitors,  appointed 
lally  for  that  purjvwe  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  admission  of 
icitor  can  only  take  place  on  the  last  day  of  any  of  the  four  terms 

which  the  judicial  year  is  divided.  A  solicitor  who  ceases  to 
tist  for  twelve  months  ctmtinuously  may  be  struck  oft'  the  roll, 
hich  case  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  give  a  term's  notice  before 
3an  be  readmitted.  A  barrister  who  has  Wen  in  pnictit-e  as 
I  for  five  years,  having  caused  himself  to  be  disbarred,  can,  under 

55  Vic.  No.  31,  bo  admitted  as  a  solicitor  without  examination. 
ter  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  a  solicitor  is  com^M'tent  to  appear, 
has  the  right  of  audience,  in  all  courts  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
rt  can  suspend  or  remove  from  the  roll  of  solicitors  any  person  who, 
a  opinion,  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct  or  malprairtice. 
he  Board  for  approval  of  qualified  persons  to  be  admitted  as  barristers 
be  Supreme  Court  of  New  S<iuth  Wales,  is  formed  under  Art  1 1  Vic. 

57,  and  consists  of  the  Judges  of  the  Suju-eme  Court,  the  Ati'^rmy- 
lend  for  the  time  being,  and  two  elected  memlMTs  (»f  the  Bar.  Ai>pli- 
ts  mast  have  been  students-at-law  for  three,  or  in  the  case  of  graduates, 
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Equity  Jurisdiction. 

practice  and  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  equity  juria- 
are  r^pilated  by  the  Equity  Act,  1880,  and  subsequent  amending 
The  transactions  of  tbe  Equity  Court  during  the  last  eight  years 
I  follow  : — 


■ 

SUtementfl 
of  Clalnw. 

Statements 
ot  Defence. 

PetitionM. 

Stimmonttes. 

1 

1 
Motioiig. 

1 

DccrceH 
and  Oixlent. 

0 

Na 
224 
212 
246 
240 
221 
222 
254 
222 

Na 
115 
135 
103 
115 
144 
126 
166 
143 

No. 
136 
137 
143 
139 
112 
128 
136 
108 

No. 

No. 

No. 
&44 

1 

712 

2 
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6 
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148 
131 
120 
110 

253 
201 
258 
234 

899 
897 
902 

Probate  Jurisdiction. 

number  of  proliates  and  letters  of  administration  granted  by  the 
le  Court  in  its  testamentary  jurisdiction  is  shown  in  the  following 
>r  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Probatea  and  AdminifltiationB  - 
Wllb  annexed. 

Fx^ttcra  of  Administration. 

Total. 

Number. 

Amount 
8\»-oni  Uh 

Number. 

Amount 
sworn  ta 

No.  of 
Estates. 

Amount 
swoni  t«). 

#£ 

£ 

£ 

998 

3,652,963 

667 

1        638,295 

1,665 

4,291.258 

1,115 

4,317,734 

682 

473,611 

1,797 

4,791  ,:M5 

1,131 

6,605,545 

680 

922,577 

1,811 

7,578,122 

1,192 

4,734,228 

722,568 

1,959 

5,456,7941 

1,287 

4,619, 164 

842 

1,150,163 

2,129 

5,769,327 

1,1&1 

3,508,264 

782 

6a3,537 

1,965 

4,143,801 

1,372       1 

4,370,217 

791 

928,567 

2,163 

5,298,784 

1,321        . 

4,185,497 

s:^^ 

6?2,729 

2,154 

i    4,858,226 

1,548 

5,939,540 

940 

755,376 

2,488 

6,694,91(» 

1,335 

5,509,935 

875 

415,107 

2.210 

5,925,042 

figures  here  shown  and  thcwe  dejilt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Private 
e  as  given  by  the  Stamp  Duties  Department  do  not  agree.  Th<", 
§^Tes  the  gross  values  of  estaU's,  inclusive  of  sucli  oatatos  as,  after 
gation,  are  found  not  to  l)e  subject  to  duty,  while  tl;e  Stamp 
Department  returns  the  net  value  of  the  estates,  and  (excludes 
lot  subject  to  duty.  The  returns  shown  alx)ve  are  also  swollru 
e  extent  by  probates  taken  out  a  second  time. 
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It  vill  bb  Been  tfant,  u 
l«7«-4-to  lie  1,000,  the  id 
{Dr4he  importe  ee  oonqpai 
KTCKKge  Tolne  ttf  the  impi 
5-T  per  eent,  kn  ibm  in 
the  difference  in  the  vnluc 
number  for  1885-9  for  b 
same  fignre,  m  the  f*U  i 
than  in  tbe  vkloe  of  the  i 
nate  trend  rfpfkeBmeci 
prices  have  been  faTonab 
that  they  will  be  Biurtnine< 
Nev  South  Wales,  in  o 
ia  chiefly  affected  by  the  f 
Certain  calculations  whicli 
payable  by-the  State  md  i 
and  formgn  cre£ton  is  J 
mad«  in  the  colony  by  pri 
to  £2,471,000  peraonnm. 
and  municnpal  loans  has  U 
prices,  and  as  a  lacge  p> 
investors  k  in  the  same  a 
portance  to  these  colonies, 
increase  of  production  in 
population  has  bean  such 
if  the  change  in  regard  to 
in  1095  be  oontanned,  tl 
respect  most  hofiefiil. 
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composition,  or  for  an  arrangement,  provided  that  the  scheme  h&h 
approved  by  a  majority  representing  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
t)ved  claims.  If  such  a  proposal  has  been  accepted,  one  or  two 
ees  may  be  appointed  in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  official 
lee.  After  the  acceptance  and  approval  of  a  composition  or  a 
le  of  arrangement,  a  bankrupt  may  have  his  estate  released  from 
fstration.  He  is  also  entitled  to  a  release  when  all  the  creditoi-s 
been  paid  in  full,  or  when  they  have  given  him  a  legal  quittance 
e  debts  due  to  them.  In  other  cases  a  bankrupt  may  give  notice 
Ivertisement  three  months  fi'om  the  date  of  sequestration  of  his 
tion  to  apply  for  a  certificate  of  discharge.  The  application  is 
I  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
*tisement.  The  J  udge  receives  a  report  from  the  official  assignee, 
oay  either  grant  or  refuse  an  absolute  order  of  discharge,  or  suspend 
peration  of  the  order  for  a  certain  time,  or  grant  an  order  subject 
editions  respecting  the  future  earnings  or  income  of  the  Iwinkrupt. 
Uistics  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  will  l)e  foun<l 
e  chapter  of  this  work  dealing  with  Private  Finance.  The  matter 
i«t  interest  from  a  legal  jwint  of  view  is  the  expenditure  incurred 
•alising  estates.  On  an  avenige,  costs  seem  to  absorb  40-3')  j>er 
of  the  unsecurtnl  assets. 

Divorce  and  Matrimoxi.vl  CAUsta  Jurisdiction. 

ior  to  the  passing  of  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1S73  (30  Vic. 
&)  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
■ce.     Under  that  Act  the  chief  grounds  for  divorce  were  adultery 

marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  and  cruelty  on  tlie 

of  the  husband.  The  present  Act  was  assented  to  on  the  9th 
,  1892,  but  did  not  come  into  force,  owing  to  an  informality,  till 
6th  August.  During  1893  an  amending  Act  (50  Vic.  No.  30) 
passed.  Under  these  Acts  petitions  for  divorce  can  l>e  granted  for 
bllowing  causes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  : — Husband 
ye, — Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years ;  habitual  drunken- 

for  a  similar  period ;  being  imprisoned  under  sentence  for  three 
Bor  upwards  ;  attempt  to  murder  or  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm,  or 
ftted  assault  on  the  husband  within  a  year  preceding  the  date  of  the 
I  of  the  petition.     Wife  r.  Husband. — Adultery,  provided  that  at  the 

of  the  institution  of  the  suit  the  husband  is  domiciled  in  New  South 
es ;  desertion  for  not  less  than  three  yeara;  habitual  drunkenness  for 
[lilar  period ;  being  imprisoned  for  three  years  or  upwards,  or  having 
in  fi\*e  years  undergone  various  sentences  amounting  in  all  to  not 
than  three  years  ;  attempt  to  murder  or  assault  with  intent  to  inflict 
reus  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assault  within  one  year  previously. 
ntitle  either  party  to  seek  relief  on  any  of  these  grounds  he  or  slu» 
;  have  been  domiciled  in  the  colony  for  three  years  or  upwards  at 
time  of  instituting  the  suit,  and  must  not  have  resorted  to  the 
ly  for  the  purpcse  of  having  the  marriage  dissolved. 


t 
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t  In  additioii  to  tiie  prmt-ipal  causes  for  which  a  ^I^^^l 
[  obtained,  judiciaJ  separation  umy  be  giikiitei]  for  iltwtril^^^H 
r  over  two  yfiant.  Petitions  of  nullity  ot  inurriagi'  idbv  lie  IMM^B 
.  1b  which  the  ceremony  is  rendered  void  by  the  Inw  of  U>e  luQ 
I  whii.'h  some  statutory  requireanents  have  nut  been  obMTVnl,  orio^ 
,  ont-  of  the  partiee  is  incapable  of  performing  l\w  dutitu  of  m^ 
.  Din  law  also  iirovides  for  euito  for  the  reetitulion  of  caujnpl  i 
I  B^ore  sucli  a  suit  can  U)  brought  there  luiuil  liavt<  ht^n  a  ntfKd' 
'  conuiliatory  characi^r  to  the  other  piuty  to  n'turii  Ui  cukalnhttuHn 
I  Further  purti<:ularH  relating  to  clivorc<>  will  1h'  found  in  th«  dl 
[  dealing  with  Vital  t^tatistica. 

I  District  CoritTs. 

'  District  Courtfi  have  lieen  «at«bUalieii  for  the  trial  of  civH  eaiUMl 
the  sum  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  £200.  Tki^y  an-  i-irendnlm 
Judges  who  are  specially  appointed  for  the  puqioae,  aod  whu  ilfl 
form  the  duties  of  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sraeions,  in  which  mfDcHf 
are  competent  to  try  all  pristmers  exoopt  such  as  air  diarp^ 
capital  crimes.  District  Courts  sit  during  b-n  niontfas  of  tbir^ 
the  metropolis,  and  they  are  held  twice  a  yenr  in  all  opn'oderaUteM 
townH.  The  Judge  is  not  orrlinarily  aiwiBted  by  a  jury,  bat  O; 
where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  £'20,  eitlier  of  the  partiH  a^ 

g'ving  notice  to  the  Kogistrar  of  the  Court,  ha»»^  a  \nry  Kumal 
D  questions  of  law,  and  in  reepect  t^)  the  adiuiiauvit  nr  rvJNfl 
evideiioe,  an  appeal  lies  t4  the  Supreme  CViurt. 

The  number  of  units  brought,  in  thr-  District  Courts  of  the  01 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  tned,  are  giv^i  in  the  CoUowiag 
for  the  judicial  year  ended  Ist  March,  1898  :— 


wfUuint  retHTHl  fiuBBi  TnUI  T^,. 
Oui»  'taalint  ■  by  i  Irfl  I  mm-  J™f 
Med.  '    miut      paniu.     la     P"™"*'^^ 


audi  Mo. 
2,411 


North-wertem 
Total... 


3,7% 


No.  I  No.  No.  I       £ 

1     99fi  4,112  iS,4M 

3       33  4M  !  11,943 

...       -30  479  16,068 

S       56  74S  lS.fif6       me 


8   1,134   <i,S14{  ISA,M» 


VBd« 

i™- 

s 

1 

1 

i 

No. 

N» 

a,  152 

■m 

•236 

■H 

za 

W 

asT 

■» 

sc 

■.i.33S 

mk 

Of  the  3,730  causes  heard  during  1897-98.  only  »U  »ere  tri^  li 
Daring  the  same  ]>eriod  there  were  8  appiNila  from  judgmenU^ 
District  CourlR,  of  wldch  3  were  Hustflined.  There  were  aUo  IS  ■ 
for  new  trials,  13  of  which  were  granted,  auti  10  n 


lere  were  aUo  IS  ^ 
10  refused.  3 

d 


UCEK8ING  COUSTS. 
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Magutkates'  Courts. — Small  Debts  Cases. 

strates'  Courts  in  the  metropolitan  district  cim  adjudiaite  upon 
here  the  amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  £10,  and  in  the 
districts  upon  cases  involving  an  amount  not  exceeding  £30. 
a  number  of  small  debts  cases  brought  before  Magistrates'  Courts 
1897  was  27,824,  of  which  11,884  were  heard  in  the  metroj>olitan 
and  15,940  in  the  country  courts.  Of  the  metropolit^m  cases, 
ere  10,011  in  which  the  amount  involved  was  under  £5;  1,852  in 
t  was  between  £5  and  £10  :  and  21  in  which  the  am!)unt  was 
1  £10  and  £15,  this  excess  over  the  statutory  amount  IxMng 
ited  by  costs.  Of  the  cases  tnod  in  tlie  country,  there  were 
in  which  the  amount  was  under  £5  ;  3,452  in  whicii  it  was 
I  £5  and  £10;    and  1,931  in  which  it  was  between  £10  and 


LicENsixfi  Courts. 

le  metro|K>litan  district  of  the  colony  the  Licensing  Court  for 
*  «»f  intoxicants  consists  of  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate's,  with 
lition  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  specially  apiM)int<Kl  for  the 
,  bringing  the  number  of  occupants  of  the  Bench  up  to  seven, 
f  wliom  form  a  quorum  ;  while  in  the  country  districts  the 
olice  Magistrate  and  two  Justices  of  tho  Peace,  also  specially 
ed,  constitute  the  Court.  Tliere  has  been  an  al)solute  decrease 
number  of  licensed  public-houses  in  the  metropolitan  district 
B81,  attributable  to  the  operations  of  the  Licensing  Act,  which 
ito  force  in  that  year.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  number  of 
.  houses  in  the  metropolitan  area,  was  940,  and  in  th(^  country 
i,  2,123;  fifteen  years  later  the  numbers  were  789  and  2,381 
vely — a  decrease  etjual  to  16*1  per  cent,  in  the  metixjpolis,  and 
ease  in  the  country  districts  of  12  2  per  cent.  The  following 
ves  particulars  respecting  the  number  of  ])ublic-houses,  and  the 
number  of  residents  to  each  : — 


1 

Number  of  Licensed  Houmh. 

■   Averatce  number  of  Kesidents  in  Dis- 
trict to  each  Iloufie. 

Metropolitan 

Extra- 
lUtropeUtMi. 

Colony. 

^Metropolitan  Met^JSi^^,,      Colony. 

1 
858      !      2,510 

3,368 

389               379      '        30S 

856      1      2,549 

3,405 

411               280              313 

853 

2,575 

3,428 

4.34              284              321 

847 

2,594 

3,441 

471       1        295              339 

834 

2,tf07 

3,441 

994              :i01               348 

812 

2.558 

3,370 

513               310               359 

796      :      2,49.-> 

3,290 

531               327               376 

793            2,445 

3,238 

525               347       '        391 

789      1      2,387 

3,176 

519      •        368              405 

789            2,381 

3,170 

524       1        .3S1               413 
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LAW  AXD  CRIME. 


The  following  table,  giving  the  number  of  licenses  current  dor 
each  of  tlie  last  .seven  years  for  the  sale  of  the  wines  of  the  colonj.  1 
be  found  interesting : — 


Year. 

Metropolis. 

Country. 

TouL 

1891 

192 

298 

490 

1892 

215 

291 

506 

1S93 

241 

2:0            , 

51] 

1894 

233 

267 

500 

1895 

271 

273 

514 

1896 

266 

295 

561 

1897 

293 

299 

592 

Patents. 

The  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  inventions  and  improvenM 
has  been  in  force  since  1853,  but  it  is  only  ti-ithin  recent  years  that 
provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  availed  of  to  any  great  extent 
1879  and   1887  the  law  was  amended   and  the   fees  reduced  to 
nominal  sum  of  £5  for  complete  Letters  Patent,  and  £2  for  a  < 
tificate  of  Provisional  Protection,  which  latter  may,  if  application 
made    witliin    twelve    months   frmii    its   granting,    1^    convert*-'! 
a  patent  on  the  payment  of  an  juMitional    £3.     The   result  h;\>  } 
that   tlie   business    of  the    Patent   Office   li:is    greatlv    incn\i-#ii. 
inventions   re;j;isterefl   in   1S07    were   for  tlie   most   pirt   not  I«>'>; 
foreign,    and    tliis   feature  has   marked   the    operations  of   x\w   P»i 
Office    since    its    inception.     The   following   is    the  nunil»er  ••£  |a:- 
and    assignments   then'of   for  inventions    or    improvements    nvi^t^ 
from    L^.J.")  to  31st  July,  1SS7,  under  Acts  IG  Vic.  Xo.  24  and  TJ  ^ 
No.  27  :   - 


Nuiu>>er  of  Rnn«tratiotjj>. 


V»ar. 


1 S •"> •")  .")(> 

lSt)0  GU 

1S70  79  

1SS0-S7  

Total  t.».Slst  Julv,  ixs: 


Putclltn. 

Af^si^iiuentit. 

T-.til. 

• 

2(5 

17.S 

426 
].164 

27 

137        1 
ISO 

2ii 
2i»0 
a63 

■• 

j7 

J,7^i> 

3o3 

2,142 

LETTERS  PATENT. 
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The*  following  have  been  granted  under  Act  51  Vic.  No.  3  : — 


Letten 

Certiflcates 

Year. 

Letten 
Pfttent. 

Patent  to 
•upenede 

of 
Provisional 

Asslgiinientti. 

Liconsi'ii. 

certiOcate*. 

Protection. 

♦18.H7 

225 

12 

183 

15 

• 
•  ■  •  • « 

1888 

490 

75 

252 

58 

1889 

518 

89 

278 

84 

3 

1890 

494 

105 

274 

100 

2 

1891 

540 

101 

252 

111 

3 

1892 

496 

82 

208 

105 

8 

1893 

366 

77 

240 

113 

19 

1894 

410 

81 

310 

80 

44 

1H95 

478 

88 

301 

104 

17 

1896 

545 

111 

314 

91 

12 

iHflT 

569 

103 

344 

112 

18 

*  From  l8t  Auirust  to  31«t  December. 

The  numbers  of  certificates  of  Provisional  Protection  and  Letters 
?ktent  applied  for  since  the  amending  Act  l)ecaine  law  on  the  1st 
kngost,  1887,  are  2,956  and  5,131  resi)ectively,  and  during'  1897  the 
ntals  were  344  and  569,  while  112  assignments  were  registered  during 
k  latter  period.  In  addition  to  these,  103  Letters  Patent  to  supersede 
Certificates  and  18  Licenses  were  registered  in  1897.  The  ctmntries 
hmi  which  applications  for  certificates  of  Provisional  Protection  and 
Letters  Patent  in  New  South  Wales  were  receiveil  are  as  follow  :  -  - 


J^cvSofoth 

^Iclorte 

jKietniland 

gatith  Anrtwalla  .. 
**'cpteni  Auttnlia 

Tanuania 

KcvZealand    .... 
kiicd  Kingdom.... 

JMCoiony 

«iia::;:::!;:::;;: 

l!mitine  RepabUc 
Jgrk 

^nuark  


Country. 


Frani'e  

New  Caledonia   

Germany  

Hawaiian  Islands  

Italy  

Japan  

Portugal  

KuBsia   

Transvaal 

Spain 

Cuba 

Sweden 

Norway 

Switzerland 

United  SUtcs 

Total    J»13 


• 

£ 

s. 

t  • 

'^ 

«-•  i 

-S 

*;  "^ 

5 

s§ 

C 

~J 

It 

1 

OL 

H 

12 

:•» 

.... 

3 

in 

io.-> 

•) 

4 

1 

•  »  •  > 

I 

•> 



i» 

13 

i\ 

1 

2 

■  •   •  ■ 

1 

4 

'17 

I 

I 

:t 

IKi 

UVJ 

>,0!»7 
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Divorces,  Fruitful  ii.,.-. 
Grounds  of  .Suii.-,  < 
Inci'easc  in.  07^ 
in  Princi])al  Cim-.j.. 
National itit'%<    -l  < 

677 

Sex  of  Potiiioiji . 
Docks  and  Wlcni.-.  . 
Dredge  Servi«.o.  1 1 1 
Droughts  and  I'U  ■   . 
Drunkenness,  s<)2 

ConRuniptioii  •>.  : 

Conviotioii.-*  ;■  . 

in  Austi-iil.isi.i. 

Licensed  1i<>u-. 
Duyfhen's  \" •>>.». 


Education,  7^7 

AgCH  of  S.- ■'!'.■» I  .-. 

Higher.  7li-, 
in  Auutial.iM. 
Private,  7liu 
Progivhs  (*:.  ,^  • 
State,  77»!i 

Sclioul  •'•.■•■I  ■ 
Tcachcii.. 
Teehiiii-iil.   .  i" 
Univci.-Miy.  • 

Eggs,  IVi.  .."."■. • 

Eketioii.,  « .. 
Cost  ..'     . 

EleckM-.;!  .■ . 

Elect ri'-  i.L 

Enicrali 

Emi;.T;r. 

Emijbtviio. . 

**EndJ.r.. 

EnsilajL'o 

Euciily[^i 

Excisi.',  I. 

Execut  i 

Exconti 

Expeoi;i: 

Exptn-^.: 
l'i:l.:... 

Ext)011  -, 

Ar"  ' 

nf   !■ 

Extra  " 


Earn. 
Fari!: 
Fail)-. 
Fe.lr 

Fiji,    : 


..:e  •) 
^ttM.  135 

.  ^.  1048 


.  u  .:.  14 


-«. 


Lake  Muaiuarie,  31 
Lakes,  26, 3."),  % 
Land,  Alienaticn  fA.  :>■■ 

PnijL'Te'S  I  if.  M.  ^■ 
Area  alienatitl.  '-Si 

available  for  stit'tr^rsi  i« 
leaswl,  -JSo 
Leginlatitin.  *iVl 

Effffta  nf.  •.N'« 
KeveiiUf,  ^Ik 
Sales,  Iiitroluiti'.n'i.i'ii 

l*nxt?e(l>  froi:.,  'S' 
Settlement- 
After  Auction  Sulttfi 
Annual  lea**.-,  T^ 
Artwian  Weill;* JK».^ 
Auction  Sales,  'T.i 
Oinditinnal  \j>mk^  TA 
Conditional  Pur-  aiw.  5*.  2* 
Survey  Few  fi-r.  '211 
Transfers  oi.  'IS." 
lloniestead  Lei*«.  iT 
Si'lection^.-TX'N' 
Imiiroveuient  h:-^K  ■T*' 

Purcbas*!..  ■J»l>.  -'I" 
lieases  of  lufer/'f  laa'ii-^ 
Occupation  Lwenh*. '-. 
Pastoral  Lease*,  'TA 
Resiileutial  Lca««. '-?' 
Pvural  Hol.Ung*.  ii\ 
Scrub  Lt-a^es.  •JT'» 
Sottleinent  Lr.iv;'.  -. 
Sj.Hvial  l'r.:vi.i*^'.  '--'^ 
Snovk-lanil  L*..k*^>.  ■^••' 
Volunteer  l^ii-l 0:l-r«. "- 
Tax.  9"3».  \ri\ 
Lands  Act  of  Wil.  -"-'» 
of  1  >^4.  2«'o 
of  Issil,  -Jio 

nf   ISIG.  'l\\t\ 

Atlministralion,  I*-  *t 

Ocouiwtion  t-i  |»a.-t"r.v 
I.ard.  Priivs  ••(,  li'it 
Law  and  ('riiiif,  7*»*« 
Le  R»x*evcM:r.  F.itiit-.  " 
Legislative  A>»i»viiibly.  "•" 

( 'ouni.il.  14,  7*J 
lentil  ( 'roj'5,  \yCA 
I>?pro8y.  7-7 
lA'ttiT?*,  KrL'istercil.  'M 

Tran«mij»>*i«ni  i-f.  "'"•♦ 
Libraries.  I'uM:  •.  774 
Liens  t>n  tirowri;;  I  :.|'*.  1 
LiffAs.*uninieml'rii:.ii''ili  J 

A^-ur.iiii  f  S.I- p.Vi »,  I'M.' 

A Sjtet.*  ar. '1  I.; .* i •:  1  i'  !•  * 
Husiius's  "f.  1"1> 
Expenses  01  MAiuiticni'. 


•}i.:i 
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COPYRIGHT.  843 

vHHity  either  follow  che  work  or  remain  with  th(;  artist,  but  C(*a8es  to 
Bt,  unless  it  has  been  secured  by  agreement  between  the  parties, 
ned  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  sale  or  dispositiim  of  the  original. 
entitle  a  work  to  copyright  it  must  l>e  new  and  original,  and  must 
re  been  t^xccuted  in  the  colony. 

Part  III.  Under  this  fwirt  of  the  Act  protection  can  be  obtained  tor 
w  and  original  designs,  not  previously  published  in  this  colony  or 
ewhere,  such  designs  being  applicable  t.o  articles  of  manufacture  or 
cks  of  art,  whether  intended  for  pur^wsos  of  utility,  ornament,  or 
lerwise.  The  protection  does  not  extent!  to  the  article  itself,  but  only 
the  design  thei'eof ;  conse([uently,  it  docs  not  apply  to  any  mechanical 
ioD,  principle,  contrivance,  application,  or  adaptation,  or  to  tin- 
Kteriai  of  which  the  article  is  composed.  The  substances  to  wbicli 
ngiu  may  l)e  applied  ai-e  for  registration  puqx»8es  divided  by  tlie  Act 
o  fourteen  clas.ses,  two  years'  pi-otection  l)eing  assigned  to  .some 
sses,  and  three  years  to  others.  The  design  must  be  applied  within 
s  colony.  Tlie  registration  fee  is  10s.,  and  registertMl  designs  must 
U*  a  n*gist ration  mark.  If  protection  is  requirtnl  in  more  classes 
in  one,  it  can  only  be  sctcured  bv  simultaneous  recast  ration. 
Rirt  IV  contains  genei-al  provisions,  and  amongst  otlur  matirrs 
dares  copyright  to  be  ]>ersonal  projwrty,  assignable  at  law,  and  trans- 
Mible  by  bet^uest,  and  subject  in  case  of  int«*stacy  to  the  same  law  of 
itribution  as  other  personal  property. 

The  Copyright  Law  of  England  is  compris(^d  chiefly  in  some  fvjurti^cn 
Ab  of  Parliament,  of  an  unusually  ob.scure  and  conflicting  character, 
d  is  extensively  elalM)rateil  by  jmlicial  decisions.  Under  the  *'  Inter 
lioDal  Copyright  Act,  1886,"  49  Jb  50  Vic.  c.  3.'^,  and  the  Orders 
Council  thereunder,  the  greater  part  of  tliis  body  of  law,  together 
kh  the  terms  of  the  Copyright  Convention  of  Berne,  is  made  recipro- 
Uy  applicable  to  Great  Britain  ami  each  of  her  Dei  tendencies,  ^^^*^ 
the  countries  that  are  ]>arties  to  the  Convention,  with  their 
lonies,  namely  : — Cermany  ;  Spain,  witli  her  cohmies  ;  Fiance,  with 
r  colonies  and  Algeria  ;  (ireat  Britain,  with  her  cohmies  and  i>os- 
Bions;  lielgium,  Haiti,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Luxemburg,  !Mona<^o. 
ontenegro,  and  Tunis — previr)us  copyright  treaties  being  for  the  most 
it  abrogated. 

Copyright  when  registered  in  a  foreign  country  is  covered  by  the  hx'al 
w  within  that  country,  and  by  the  International  Copyrigiit  Acts  and 
e  Convention  thei*eunder,  within  the  British  Dominions,  and  rirr  n  rsti. 
Literary  matter  published  in  any  puii.  of  the  British  Dominions 
ay  now  V>e  protected  by  copyright  throughout  the  whole  Kmj^iie,  In* 
gistering  the  work  in  tlie  country  of  origin  if  there  is  a  local  l^•iristly, 
'at  the  London  Office  if  there  is  not.  Proprietorship  in  registered 
alonial  copyright  can  l)e  *is.serted  in  any  Court  in  the  Emjiire  by  pro- 
icing  a  copy  of  entry  issued  by  the  Copyright  Ottice  of  the  country 
origin,  and  nuthcnticatcrl  bv  the  Governor  or  j)roper  Minister  of  that. 
imtiy. 


MolltiKea,  as 
Uimey  Onlm.  SW.  inWi 
MortaUty,  btlex  of.  T'^ 
Alortnse*,  1030 
DucliBrsesof,  1031 

of  Kt«l  Entatc,  lUSI 
f   m  Ii««  aMMk  and  Wool,  lOX! 

on  Sliipa,  1034 

SoniniKry  of,  1036 
llIauntBin  Scenery,  25 
Mountaina^  Croving  of  Uiir,  510 
MnniapKlitiei,  Aaieta  of.  SfH 

Expenditure  at  8S0 

tfU  and  Electriu  LigbliDg  Work*.  N&8 

iBdebtedooB  of.  mi 

PapDlUun  of,  (Ut,  Mk 

Powera  of,  8S0 

Revenue  of,  »a8 

Value  of  RaWble  Pnipcrty,  8S» 
Murray  River.  33 

DiBcoi«ij  of  ih«,  13 
Hurnirabidgve  Eivu,  34 


Mu( 


Dbt-vt 


^.  13 


Mutton,  L'oUJiUmptiou  «l,  lOitt 


Kmnbuci;*  River.  27 

Nntuml  UfMHA  Slid  Bingtuukiug.  'iS»S 

NatunUiaatioD,  6-11) 

Nervoiu  I>uisue»,  DMtlia  [ron,  Ttl^ 

N«w  Calc<UMM.  Tnde  witb,  107 

Sew  South  \Vale«  Corpi.  9 

FonmUtiiin  ol.  7 
New  Zealand.  Trade  with,  lal 
Nw^coAtlp,  Founfiatifiu  of,  9 

Shipping  of,  107 
NewiMpen,  TwiamiwioD  o(,  COS 
Xorfolk  Island.  33 

Cultivation  at,  S 
Noxiuiu  Aniinals.  OOII 


Uaten  Gieen  Kood,  3S2 

Hay,  351 
(.)stiiiisal,  Cimaumptiaa  of,  IMft 

Pricen  "f,  1058 
Oata,  Ares  uDder.  349 

Average  yi«lit  of.  SSO 

CulCivatioii  of.  349 

Import  of.  3A1 

Pnixof.  1062,  l>»3 

IVtHliicIion  of.  349 
n(  Auslralasia.  3Sli 

Nouriflhinantof.  .Hjl 
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N  one  particular  Xew  South  Wales,  in  comnioii  with  all  tho  provino»'s 
of  Australasi.a,  differs  greatly  from  otlier  countries,  especially 
oae  of  the  Old  World  :  wealth  is  more  widely  distributed,  and  th<» 
olent  contrast  betw(?(;n  rich  and  poor,  which  ReiMns  so  peculi.-ir  a  phase 
*  old-world  civilisation,  finds  no  parallel  in  these  southern  lands, 
fcat  there  is  poverty  in  the  colonies  is  unliappily  trut* :  })ut  no  one  in 
.ustralasia  is  born  into  conditions  from  which  it  is  not  I'.isy  to  esciipt* ; 
ad  that  hereditary  pauper  class,  which  forms  so  grave  a  men.ur  to  the 
"^eedom  of  many  Stiites,  has,  therefoiv,  no  existence  hen\ 

It  is  estimateil  that  in  the  Unit<»il  Kingdom  nine  persons  in  every 
nndred  ])Ossess  property  to  the  amount  of  £100  ;  whereas  in  the 
olouies  the  proi)ortion  is  not  less  than  IG  per  c«'nt.  This  ban*  stat«s 
■ent  shows  the  great  ditlerence  Ix'tween  the  conditions  of  lifr  in 
kuscralasia  and  in  tin*  richest  country  of  Kurope.  No  poor  riitc  is 
3vied  in  the  colonies :  and  although  from  time  to  tiiin'  the  jissist;ine<i 
f  the  St<ate  is  claimed  by,  and  grantcjd  to  ablf-budii'd  men  who  an? 
mabh*  to  find  employment,  that  assistance  h.as  hitherto  generally  taken 
he  form  of  wages  and  rations  allowed  for  work  s}>ecially  provided  by 
le  State  to  meet  a  condition  of  tlu^  labour  market  wliich  is  abnormal. 

Tlie  chief  efforts  of  the  autlioritie^s  in  the  eause  of  clmritv  an*  directed 
Avanis  tho  rescue  of  the  young  from  eriminal  e  uiipanionship  and 
Muptation  to  crime,  the  sup]»ort  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  ean»  of 
thft  imbecile  or  insiine  :  and  in  granting  assistanet*  to  private  institu- 
Uons  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  injured,  anrl  t  )  M>cieties  established 
lor  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pressing  neccsiitits  of  those  of  the 
poorer  classes  who,  through  impro\i(lenee,  and  laek  of  employment  by 
Ihe  breadwinner  of  the  family,  find  themselves  temporarily  in  want. 
Even  where  the  Government  grfints  aid  for  philanthropic  purposes, 
the  management  of  tlie  institutions  supervisinij;  the  <*xpenditure  is  in 
]»ivate  liands;  and  in  addition  to  State-aided  institutions,  there  are 
ittmerous  other  private  charities  whose  efforts  for  the  relief  of  those 
"^koni  penury,  sickness,  or  misfortune  has  afllicted  are  l»eyond  all  praise. 

The  rescue  of  tlie  young  from  crime  is  attempted  l)y  means  of  Jiulus- 
Wal  Schools,  where  children  who  have  been  abandoned  bv  their  natural 
piardians,  or  who  are  likely,  from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their 
^r«ntH,  to  ]>e  so  neglected  as  to  render  them  liable  to  lapse  into  crime, 
*e  taken   care   of,  educat(^d,   and    afterwards  apprenticed    to    useful 
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ber   of  admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths  for  the   past  ten 


Totel 

Number 

Deaths. 

Number  of 

PMJcnts  uiuler 

Duchaxiped  as 



- 

PatientH  at  the 

treatment 

cured,  etc. 

Number. 

Per  cent,  under 
treatment. 

cIor»e  of  year. 

■ 

!       15,176 

1 

12,569 

1,424 

9-4 

1,183 

'       16,865 

14,077 

1,477 

8-8 

1,311 

17,041 

14,386 

1,361 

8-0 

1,294 

19,096 

16,183 

1,577 

8-3 

1,336 

1       19,214 

16,372 

1,440 

7-5 

1,402 

>      20,424 

17,461 

;       1,498 

7-3 

1.465 

23,582 

20.259 

1,682 

71 

1,641 

25.497 

21,960 

1,829 

T-2 

1.708 

26,697 

22,915 

2,059 

7-7 

1,723 

27,643 

23,747 

2,016 

7-3 

1,880 

Lumber  remaining  at  tlie  close  of  the  year  may  b(;  tak(*n  as 
.ting  the  average  numl>er  resident.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
*  increase  in  the  iiuiuber  of  patients  has  been  fairly  reguhir,  ko 
i  proportion  of  the  population  to  l>e  found  in  hospitals  is  alK)ut 
e  in  eacli  year,  the  average  in  1H97  l)eing  1*4  p<T  thousand, 
leath  rate  per  100  persons  under  treatment  during  the  past  t<.*n 
as  7*7,  while  the  rate  for  1897  was  7-.*^  or  01  l)elow  the 
il  average.  The  rate  for  each  year  is  stated  above.  The  death 
lospitals  in  New  South  Wales,  compared  with  those  of  Europe, 
ubtedly  very  high.  The  number  of  fatal  cases  is  swollen 
inclusion  of  the  deaths  of  pei'sons  already  moribund  wh(;n 
J,  and  of  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis.  It  has  elsewhere 
in  ted  out  that  deaths  from  accidents  form  a  very  considerable 
on  of  the  total  numl)er  registered — a  circumstance  due  to  the 
if  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  dangers  incidental  to 
ng  enterprise.  A  large  majority  of  the  accidents  thut  (Kcur, 
)t  immediately  fata),  are  treated  in  the  hospitals ;  and,  indeed, 
istitutions,  especially  in  country  districts,  are  for  the  most 
kintained  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases.  Wli(*n  these  cir- 
toes  are  taken  into  consideration  the  cau.se  of  the  apparent  ex(ress 
IS  in  the  hospitals  of  the  colony  will  at  once  lie  understood. 
[cations  for  admission  into  the  metropolitan  hospitals  are  ma<le 
GoTemment  Medical  Officer,  and  it  is  the  dutv  of  that  officer 
ji  the  casefl  to  the  diiferent  liospitals  and  usylinns  in  accor- 
rith  the  nature,  severity,  and  special  character  of  the  ailments 
bich  the  patients  are  suffering,  and  the  accommodutir^n  available 
▼mrioos  institutions.  The  number  of  applicatiori.s  d(*ah  with 
1897  was  11,503,  &s  compared  with  l*J,251  in  the  pnre<  I  in;;  year. 
applicants  during  1897,  l,^<72  received  ordei-s  for  the  Ctmst 
il,  1,270  fir>r  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  1,023  tor  the  Sy<lney 
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ither  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  rec(;ivo  liolp  from 
hm  State ;  but  they  are  maintfiine<l  princiimlly  by  privato  contributions, 
(he  management  of  these,  and,  indeed,  of  almost  all  institutions  for  the 
elief  oi  the  sick,  is  in  the  hands  of  committees  elected  liy  i)ersons 
■bucribing  towards  their  Kup|>ort.  In  addition  to  the  ulN)ve,  then;  arn 
leveral  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and 
npported  entirely  by  private  charity.  At  the  City  Ni*;ht  llefu^e  and 
faiap  Kitchen  there  were  no  less  than  96,0(>1  meaJH  given  durin;;  \^\)7, 
md  shelter  was  provideil  in  44,052  instances. 

Dkstitutk  CiI1M)HKX. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  destitute  childr(>n  and  those  liable  from 
khflir  environment  to  become  criminal  Ls  naturally  surmunded  with  vciy 
peat  difficulty,  and  its  sohitiou  was  attempted  many  y cat's  ago  by  the 
BStablishment  of  the  orphanages  at  Parramatta  and  i\w  dcNtitnte 
aUldren's  asylum  at  Kandwick,  as  well  as  the  Vernon  Training  Ship 
br  boys,  and  the  Biloela  Keformatory  and  InduKtrial  School  for  girls. 
The  system  of  crowding  childi'en  in  large  establishments  w:is  rightly 
eonsidered  as  open  to  many  gravt;  objections,  and  in  ISSO  a  schtMne  of 
separate  treatment  was  inaugurated.  Accordingly  an  Act  was  passi^l 
by  the  Legislatuns  empowering  the  formation  of  a  Hoard*  to  wliosit 
the  destitute  or  neglected  children  of  the  colony  wen;  entrusted. 

The  State  Children's  Itelief  I^anl  commenced  its  operations  on  the 
6th  April,  1881,  with  24  Iniys  an<l  -55  girls,  or  a  total  of  ^J  children. 
Daring  the  seventeen  years  of  its  existence,  the  iioard  has  dealt  with 
BO  less  than  9,053  children,  who  hav<»  lieen  n^moved  for  boarding  out 
from  the  State  institutions  of  Uw.  colony,  and  othei's  partly  snp[>orted 
by  public  contributions.  Of  that  number,  r),.'t44  children  had  be<Mi 
cither  discharged  to  their  [lansnts  or  otherwis(>  removed  from  the 
oontrol  of  the  Boani,  W)  that  thon?  wen»  n»maining  under  its  chargr 
OQ  the  5th  April,  189S,  :J,701),  of  whcmi  2.0S:i  wore  boys  and  ],i\'2(\  were 
pris.  <>f  these  childn»n,  2,021  (inclusive  of  15  children  in  hf>spita]s,  i'."* 
atthedep6t,  and  147  in  cottage  homes),  or  1.442  boys  and  1.17!*  girls, 
were  boarded  out  t<j  pi'rsons  deemed  to  Ik^  eligible  after  strict  inipiirv  by 
ike  Board.  The  rates  of  payment  range  from  Tis.  to  lOs.  )ier  weok,  the 
biriier  rates  lieing  paid  for  infants  under  one  year,  who  re<{uii-e  more  than 
orainary  care.  A  strict  supervision  is  exercisinl  by  the  r)llicrrs  of  xht". 
Boani  in  order  to  aev  that  the  children  are  not  ill-tn*at(>d  or  neglected, 
and  in  addition  to  this  there  are  voluntaiT  ladv  visitors  in  all  parts  of  thi^ 
tolony  who  keep  a  constant  watch  upon  thesis  children  of  tli<>  State. 
Besides  the  boanled-out  chihlren,  there  were  also,  in  A]>nl,  lSi)>^.  1  \[)  who 
had  been  adopted  without  payment,  and  who  were,  in  the  main,  treated  hy 
their  foste^parents  as  though  they  were  their  own  kin:  tlD  of  thtM> 
sdopted  children  were  lK)ys,  and  SO  were  girls.  Then  there  were  ■■»72 
boys  and  367  girls,  or  939  children  in  all,  who  were  apprenticr^l  Imt  wrre 
etOl  under  the  oontrol  of  the  Board.     It  is  asserted  that  the  practical 
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siifCMJKs  of  the  boarding-out  system  is  exomplitieil  by  the  expansion  -ho*ii 
in  tlies<».  figures.  About  fifteen  hundred  children  have  grown  np  and 
been  tau;L(ht  useful  tmdes  and  proti table  occu]«tions,  uiany  ot  whoa 
would  otherwise  have  drifted  into  the  criminal  or  ]kauper  irapulation. 

During  the  year,  1,788  applications  were  received  hy  the  Boarl  f« 
State  Children.  Of  these  applications,  1,259  were  inquired  into  by  thf 
lnsiK!ctors  attached  to  tlio  Dejwirtment,  with  the  n*sult  that  9:f7  wt*i? 
ai)prov(jd  of,  and  'A'A2  were  refused-  -in  most  cases  V)ecause  the  charaiVT 
of  the  a})plicant.s  did  not  appear  to  come  up  to  the  standanl  i>><(Uir!ti 
by  the  Board.  The  system  of  placing  delicate  young  children  'Vit 
to  nurse  with  ln»althv  matronly  women  in  tlie  country  district'*  iii* 
been  found  to  work  well.  In  April,  1898,  there  were  Of*  S3th 
children  under  control,  at  a  total  cost  of  loss  than  £1,500  :  and  ili'-r* 
were  149  childnMi  under  the  control  of  f^uardians,  bv  whom  ih*rv  hiii 
}hh'Ii  a<lopted,  or  to  whom  no  subsidy  was  ]>aid  by  tlie  State.  <  »f  tl^ 
Jipprentices,  nearly  all  the  girls  were  in  domestic  sei->ie«*,  whii»*  'hr- 
greater  proportion  of  the  boys  were  with  farmers,  orchardi^ts.  s:or>* 
keepers,  and  artisans  in  healthy  country  <!i.strict.s.  Taken  as  .l  wiiol-. 
the  apprentices  are  turning  out  remarkably  well,  and  it  is  very  vvi-n 
then*  an?  any  serious  complaints  tnther  from  tln»  cbildrf-n  nr  fniiu  'u<t 
guardians.  At  the  close  of  Aju-il,  1898,  thero  were  25  children  in  ih* 
depot,  15  in  hospitals,  and  147  at  thr  cottage  homes  for  invalids  a* 
Parramatta  and  Mittagong.  Although  as  many  as  1,134  childwi 
passed  through  tlit^  Central  Home  at  Pad<lington  during  the  y»^ar,  orin* 
to  the  system  of  j>rompt  removal  to  the  country,  the  av^nii:**  •i«il.v 
numb«T  at  that  institution  was  not  more  than  24.  Durim:  th'"  ^•'^•''■ 
17  bovs  and  7  girls  dietl.  It  is  claimed  that  the  system  pursu-:-"!  '•>'  'i-- 
l>iKir«l  nf  extendin;;  to  the  depeiuK'nt  ehihlreii  «»f  tiiis  euTintrv  •);■ 
))rivilep's  of  fjiiiiily  life  and  home  traiiiin::  in  j»hiee  ot  the  m'tiji»r.i:i  ..- 
juid  artifn-ial  stylo  of  livinir  in  lar^**  asvluiiis  has  beni  ari.-iiilt-l  a::;i 
siu- ;»'.svt'iil  le.siilts,  and  tlie  ei»st  to  the  Stat»',  e<|ii:d  to  .£  1  ;>  I'J*.  In.l  y 
chihl  dealt  with,  or  i' I  .">  1  Us.  Gd.  after  dt'duftini;  parents"  riniTrihi:t:-  ■• 
•  MU  sean'i'ly  1m«  hmkiMl  upon  as  exce-s^ive. 

The  inJiiil»er  (»f  ehihln^n   under  the  eontrol   of  tin*   Board   in  .\:ri.  '' 
ea.'h  vrir  since  ISSl  is  shown  in  tie*  folhnviui;  tabh* :    - 
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than  could  be  the  case  in  crowded  institntioos.  The  number  of  Mill 
children  in  State  institutions,  includin^c  boarders  paid  for  br  1 
Govcniment,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  was  as  foHovt 


Year. 

Number. 

Yotf. 

.  1 

^ 

1888 

2,091 

1' 

:         1893 

2,508 

1889 

2,218 

1894 

2,706 

1890 

2,077 

1895 

1 1 

3,041 

1891 

2,111 

1         1896 

3,240 

.1892 

2,239 

1897 

ii 

3,165 

From  1890  to  1S96  the  number  steadily  increantHl,  but  1897  ib 
a  slight  falling  off  as  compared  with  1896. 

Four  industrial  schools  and   reformatorieH  are   maintained  br 
State.    These  are  the  Parramatta  Industrial  School  and  the  Shaftesb 
Reformatory  for  girls:   the  Sobrat)n  training-ship  for  boys ;  and 
Carpenterian  Reformatory  at  Eastwood,  also  for  Ijoys.    The  trainiii$4 
for  a  long  time  was  used  practically  as  a  roformatorj-  as  well  as  an  ioc 
trial  school,  for  the  al>sence  of  a  reformator}'  led  to  many  boys  appcM 
l>efore  thcj  Courts  l^eing  sent  to  the  ship.     In  August,  1895,  bowe 
the  Carpenterian  Reformatory  was  opened  on  part  of  the  Bnuh  01 
Estate,  and  anTingoments  were  made  to  receive  therein  criiainal  b 
jind   to  subject   tliein   to  j»ro|HT  (lisfi])lini'   and    t«»   teach    tht-ni  iw 
tra(l«*s.     The  following  table  shows  the  nuiiilier  of  ehildn»n  a>iilinfl 
the  industrial  scIkjoIs  and  reff»nnat<>ries  durint^  tin*  last  ten  vt-ars. 
ship  used  as  thr  trainint;  seho(»l  for  hoys  was  formerly  tin*  V»-nj«':j 


Vt,»r. 

Vti'iKni  or       , 
Sihr.ion. 
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340 

117 
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following  table  gives  the  number  of  destitute  children  in  other 
uid  private  institutionu  during  the  ten  y(rars  ended  1897  : — 


■ 

State  Children^  Relief 

Bandviek 

BenmiQlant! 

Infants' 

Homo, 

AiMeld. 

Department 

B»«w  out;  '"h^sST 

Other 

Inftitu- 

tion«. 

Total. 

1 

,      246 

1 

168  ; 

56 

1,341 

108 

14 

1,033 

216 

151 

118 

Xyd40 

117 

25 

1,975 

212 

161 

62 

1,373 

116      1 

16 

1,940 

188 

147 

52 

1,389 

122 

23 

1,916 

176 

153 

60 

1,464 

143 

558 

2.554 

172 

119 

42 

1,741 

153 

579 

2,806 

148 

83 

59 

1.948 

146 

842 

3,226 

146 

135 

50 

2,286 

162 

857 

3,616 

146 

147 

43 

2,488 

152 

879 

3.855 

155 

116 

1 

55 

2,434 

147 

925 

3,832 

the  first  five  years  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement  the  number 
/itnte  children  averaged  2,064  per  annum,  or  1  '84  per  thousand 
total  population ;  while  for  the  last  five  years  the  yearly  average 
,467,  or  2 '7 2  per  thousand.  The  actual  increase  of  destitute 
n,  bowevcer,  is  not  so  great  as  these  figures  hIiow,  for  in  the  early 
'  the  peiiod  the  returns  received  from  the  private  institutions 
ot  80  complete  as  they  are  now. 

appended  table  shows  the  number  of  children  under  15  years  of 
intatned  in  reformatories  and  in  charitable  institutions  of  a  public 
ivate  character  at  the  end  of  1897.  In  the  figures  relating  to 
Lment  asylums  are  included  the  2,G21  children  supporte<l  by 
kte  Children's  Relief  Department : — 

InstitutioiiH.  Children. 

Oovemmeut 3,165 

Public    '. 624 

Church  of  EngUmd 21 

Roman  Csfcholic  Church    522 

Wealeyan 21 

Sah'Ation  Amiy  12 

Total 4,365 


number  of  children  supported  by  public  and  private  charity  at 
1  of  1896  was  4,416,  so  that  thei-e  was  a  decrease  of  51  during 
dve  months.  The  deaths  of  childi'en  in  charitable  institutions 
r  nmnbered  149,  the  total  for  1896  being  171.  In  the  numiicr 
li  year  the  deaths  of  boarded-out  children  are  includt'd. 
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Destitute  Adults. 

■ 

The  number  of  destitute  adults,  or  persons  15  jears  of  age  am 
who  were  inmates  of  the  various  asylums  of  the  colonj  at  the  e 
the  year  1897,  was  4,879,  of  whom  3,438  were  males,  and  1,441  ft 
The  great  majority  of  those  in  the  asylums  are  persons  ol 
advanced  years  who  are  unable  to  work.  The  inmates  of  the  Bene 
Asylum,  Sydney,  however,  and  of  a  number  of  similar  institutions 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  de 
women  who  use  the  institutions  as  lying-in  hospitals.  The  niiml 
males  and  females  in  the  various  institutions,  with  the  ratio  perl 
adult  population  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  are  app 
In  the  earlier  yeai's  the  returns  may  not  have  been  tjuite  con 
but  wlien  every  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  sc^jre,  it  m 
confessed  that  there  has  been  a  serious  increase  in  the  iium 
admittedly  destitute  persons  since  1891.  This  spread  of  (lest 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  due  to  any  diminution  in  the  imn 
the  people  helped  by  the  friendly  societies,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
mine  the  exact  causes  of  this  conditicm  of  affairs  without  a 
investigation  of  the  whole  subject  far  below  the  surface  of  the  st 
which  luive  l^een  furnished  by  the  institutions.  No  dcmbt  the 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Charitias  will  throw  some  light  ( 
matter  wlien  it  is  presented  to  Parliament.  Meanwhile,  as  >*"ill  1 
from  the  ligures  given  on  j)age  858,  New  Soutb  Wales  lias  a 
proportion  of  indoor  paupers  tlum  Scotland,  and  it  is  not  far  U'!* 
of  Knijland  and  AV.iles,  altliou«'li  in  the  I'niteil  Kinirdoni  tlit-n 
course,  a  larfn;  anmunt  of  svslcniatic  outdoor  relief  : — 


V«-ar.  Mulcv.  Fcinalos. 
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of  a.£"::t  r.^i 

rot;il. 
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le  following  shows  the  number  of  adults  remaining  in  the  various 
STolent  Asylums  at  the  close  of  the  years  1888  to  1897  : — 


1 

r! 

• 

1 

• 

> 

1 

Georxe- !  Mm-   Cottage 

• 

4 

.2     oJ  ' 

£ 

2 

street,  j 

quarie-st. 

Homes. 

m 

:^ 

^     ^. 

97 

397 

778 

721 

286 

1 

•  •  • 

36 

,  26  343 

83 

454 

,   801 

771 

283 

'   39 

37 

32  338 

92 

462 

'   789 

867 

288 

42 

39 

28  1  :ui 

103 

491 

793 

938 

284 

62 

1  ... 

44 

:  34  340 : 

110 

519 

<   836 

1,000 

312 

'   43 

51 

41   993  1 

65 

677 

887 

984 

,  332 

43 

202 

53 

40  80?) 

1   66  639 

785 

1   995 

321 

i   43 

379 

42 

40  G()5 

105  ;  637 

844 

1,076 

296 

;   44 

427 

46 

1  39  737 

8 

105  662 

779 

982 

'  345 

44 

563 

48 

39  598  1 

7 

88  '  666 

1 

1,093 

1,050 

!  371 

1   43 

1 

585 

43 

46  894  ' 

1 

^ 



: 

1 

1 

t 

2,684 
2,a38 
2,948 
3,080 
3,905 
3,992 
3,915 
4,251 
4,1&5 
4,879 


lie  Liverpool  Asylum  and  the  two  large  institutions  at  Parraniatta 
homes  for  males  ;  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  is  for  females ; 

the  institution  at  Newington  is  used  chiefly  for  persons  of  this  sex. 

and  indigent  married  couples  have  the  use  of  the  Cottage  Homes, 
ramatta,  which  were  opened  in  March,  1889.  Owing  to  the  asylums 
Liverpool  and  Parramatta  l)ecoming  overcrowded,  the  Government, 
ing  the  latter  part  of  1892,  decided  to  utilise  the  buildings  erected 
lookwood  several  ^ears  previously,  and  intended  for  a  reformatory 
boys,  though  never  used  for  that  purpose  ;  consequently,  in  March, 
3,  the  premises  were  opened  as  an  additional  sLsylum  for  malf 
ates,  of  whom  there  were  202  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the 
r,  and  this  number  had  increased  to  585  at  the  end  of  1897. 

n  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  adult  male  and 
ale  inmates  of  all  charitable  institutions  from  which  information 
received  at  the  close  of  1897  : — 


Institutions. 


Males. 


FenuUes. 


Total. 


GoTemmeiit  

Public 

Church  of  England 
Koman  Catholic  . 
Salvation  Army. . . . 
Hebrew  

Total    .... 


3.171 

141 

33 

36 

48 

9 


3,438 


662 
355 

32 
340 

49 
3 


1,441 


3,833 

496 

65 

37<i 

97 

12 


4,879 
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Tlie  abovf.  tot^  of  4,er9  is  lugfau-liy  iU  li«i 

iiiKher  by  628  Uinn  tliB  t.rtal  fta-  ItiSft,  wbii:fa 
liighest  OH  record.     I>oring  1.S9-  Utr  .IpjiUo  .J  7 
the  variouH  iiutitiitmiiH. 

;     Ailtling  toother   tli«  ntiniticri  of    ndtilts   nu 
^^w  tliif  prt^rtion.  im  ooiujMuvd  vhh  tii^  v 
ideetitnte  in  tli«  oalony,  Um  mtioB  per  l.tXH)  fai 
fcniHl  10  bo  M  follow:— 

>u.I  hiifenota 

19  xiulu  mi  fl 

]  <jdl.ba  »« 

tfa>tMMr. 

[ 

CUdi». 

jUoIBi. 

«M>t 

hrUMtf- 

'      y«r. 

1 

-ffiyr 

^*** 

4 

,       1S88 

2,268 

2,aw 

*M7 

S* 

«•! 

1880 

2,331 

2.838 

5,109 

i-9 

44 

ISWt 

2.214 

2.W8 

:^iu2 

5-2 

M 

I»l 

2.858 

3,069 

S,3«7 

5»                   *fl 

1892 

2.KtS 

3,0116 

n.»w 

6-S                  Sa 

1803 

3.2*4 

s.Me 

7,226 

6-8        >       :>«        1 

ISM 

3.6M 

3,ai.i 

7.609 

7-7         1        *-l          1 

'        1SS3 

i.UT 

4.asi 

8.398 

8-4        1      «-a       j 

law 

i.iVS 

<tiu 

8.S8I 

8-8             .     *^          ! 

im 

4.385    :    4,ST» 

9,244     1        S«                  ^*          1 

TIte  proportion  of  indoor  paapera  to  the  wht^  [iinwil«liwi  A 
the  above  table  is  perceptibly  iocreasitig,  and  altliougli  atill  vh 
pared  with  the  rate  of  Ireland,  it  is  now  eqoal  to  th*t  of  Ea^ 
Walefl,  and  in  excess  of  that  of  Scotland.  Hie  prcq»oitian  itf  pgf 
in  tlie  United  Kingdom  maintained  in  tlie  woiUioaM*  mm 
institutions  of  a  similar  chantct«r  at  tiie  cost  of  the  TMefsyi 
us  follows  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  yenr  1898  : — 

*  Rngluid  uid  Wales ...  7*0  p«r  tbooMiid. 

ScotloDd    44  „ 

Ireland »-9 

United  Kingdom     i"!  „ 

as  against  7-0  per  thousand  in  this  coloa;  depmdent  aptBik 
and  private  charity  for  support.     There  is,  of  cooiae,  a  li 
outdoor  relief  in  tlie  Unit«d  Kingdom  which  is  not  1 
figures.     If  this  were  taken    into    conridemtion    the  |Hie— 
be:— England  and  Wales,  26^  per  thousand  ;  ""-**"itHI. 
2^-1 ;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  25-5  per  thonsaad. 
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he  receipts  iind  diRbursements  of  the  cliaritablr  institutions  in  tho 
ay  during  the  year  1897  were  as  shown  below.  The  iigui*es  do  not 
nde  the  money  received  and  ex])ende<l  by  several  denoniinational 
Ltotions  tlie  financial  condition  of  which  is  not  niiide  public : — 

Kpli : —  ,  Diabui-HcmeutB  :— 

£  £ 

sveminent  aid  S7,880         Buildings  and  rc^min 8,936 


contribations 24,M8         Maintenance  (inrlu ding  sala- 

blierMurcea  28,371  ;  "«•> "^.044 

Other  expenses 22,830 


Total £141,199  Total £143,810 


TrKATMKXT   op   the   IXSANbU 

L*lie  ti>*atme4it  of  the  insane  is  dealt  with  under  tlit^  heml  of  Vital 
tutics.  The  average  number  of  insane  persons  I'esident  in  liospital 
ing  1897  was  3,8:22,  while  the  total  number  und<>r  care  was  4,833. 
9w  nuuiliers  include  those  resident  at  the  toui*  licrnsifd  houses  for  th(^ 
mne  at  Cook's  Kiver,  Picton,  and  Uyde.  The  gi'oss  ex|K*nditure  on 
ipitals  for  insane,  wholly  supporteil  by  the  State,  during  1897,  was 
05,4  4r),  while  the  collections  from  private  sources  amounted  toX14.r)0U, 
ving  a  net  cost  to  the  Government  of  £00,9  15.  Tht*  avera«;«'  weekly 
kt  per  patient  was  10s.  SJd.,  without  deducting;  cullei'tions,  and  9s.  3(1. 
er  these  were  deducted,  while  the  net  annual  (^x'lKMiditnre  {mt  li(?ad  of 
polation  was  Is.  4{d.  The  total  e.xpenditun*  by  the  Stjite  on  all 
4ibation8  oonneoted  with  the  care  of  the  insane,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of 
ndenance  of  patients  in  the  Reception  Hous<',  l)arlin^hui:st,  of  tht? 
Mumt  paid  ti>  the  South  Australian  Government  for  tlie  maintenanct* 

inaane  patients  from  tlie  Broken  Hill  District,  and  of  ){t>neral 
pwiiea,  was  J& 1 09,623,  and  the  total  collections  auiounttnl  to  i>14,r)9I, 

diat  the  actual  expenditure  dunnji^  the  yenr  was  £95,032.  The 
nuigementa  by  which  a  num1)er  of  Govenmient  patients  were  main- 
ined  at  the  licensed  house  at  Cook's  Hivor  c(»i.sed  at  the  end  of  1894. 
few  weeks  previously  all  the  Government  |Nitients  wtTe  removed  to 
e  public  institutions,  the  majority  bein;^  sent  to  Kydalniere,  where  new 
iida  had  been  erected  ;  thus,  at  that  date,  for  the  tirst  time  for  tw(>nty- 
|ht  years,  the  whole  of  the  ]mtients  un<)er  tin*  care  of  the  ( wovtTnment 
Bra  housed  within  the  walls  of  its  own  institutions.  Th<'  tri'atmont 
Bled  out  to  the  insane  is  that  dictate<l  bv  the  greatest  hunianitv,  and 
m  hospitals  are  fitted  with  all  convenituices  and  appliances  which 
odflRi  science  points  out  as  most  calculated  to  mitii^te  or  immiiovc  tho 
Uction  under  which  these  unfortlinatcs  labour. 
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Protection  of  the  Aborigixer. 

A  Board  is  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  the  al«ori^ 
object  of  which  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Vilack\  i 
(*xercise  a  general  guardianship  over  them.  There  are  also  firp  g 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aborigines.  These  are  Cnmeropgimga,  on  ik 
Murray ;  Waraugesda,  on  the  Murmmbidgee, ;  Bnevarrini,  c 
Darling ;  Bningle,  near  Gundagai ;  and  Grafton.  The  ihnc 
named  stations  were  fonnerly  under  the  control  of  a  soci«<T  ciUi 
Aborigines'  Protection  Association,  who  were  re^^xmsible  u>  xhit 
for  their  axlministration.  This  association  has  now  been  diw4f« 
some  of  the  members  of  its  Council  have  been  appointed  U*  tbf : 
The  natives  at  these  settlements  are  comfortably  hoaspd.  it 
encouraged  to  devote  their  energies  to  agricultaral  an^i  k 
occui)ations,    and   elementary   education  is  imparted    ti^  tht*  tk 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Government  durini;  1  S£»7  for  ihff  1 
of  the  aborigines  was  XI 6,733.  This  iucluded  an  expendiii 
X8,641  by  the  Board  on  Aborigines  generally  :  £^6^  in  v*om 
\nth  the  Home  for  Aborigines  at  Grafton  ;  £316  for  the  & 
Aborigines  travelling  on  the  railway  :  and  £2,648  in  liquidatins 
incurred  by  the  Aborigines  Protection  Association  in  c»"»nn€vtioi 
the  mission  stations.  The  sum  of  £864  was  expende*!  on  n 
attendance  and  medicine:  £988  on  school  buildings,  liook<s  etc :  i 
on  blankets,  clothing,  etc. ;  and  £52  for  burial  expenses.  The  :ibo 
aro  refen*ed  to  at  loncrth  in  the  chapter  <in  Population. 

Total  Expendituke  on  C'iiakitv. 

Th«*  total  <-xp»*ndituro  of  tlw  State  in  oonm-otion  with.*:.  :*• 
relief  and  in  aid  of  hospitals,  asylums  for  th^-  infant*,  and  n:!.'  r  Ai 
institutions,  amountf^l  in  l^^i♦7  to  £'4ii">,'J71  :  adding:  to  riii-  :''•  . 
of  ]>rivate  subscriptions,  donations,  and  other  r»H*r-ipt>  »•!  L«:i-]':ra! 
the  poor  anrl  the  unfortunate  In-iu'tited  durin;:  tht*  vi-ar  t"  Ti.- 
of  about  .£'.') 2 r).O00.  This  sum,  tljoui,'h  not  extvssive  in  pr-T-'r; 
the  j»o]»ulati<)n,  appear^  to  hi'  larg«*  in  view  of  the  fffii'^ni.  '^^♦' 
the  eolonv,  which  shnuld  preclude  the  uKossitv  of  >o  m.iT  v  - 
assistance. 

(iOVi:i:NMKNT   LAR(»ri:    nvKF.Af. 

<  )\vini;  to  the  sto|»j>ai:«*  of  ]>uhlic  and  privatf  works  ooK>e.pi**u 
ilepressii»n  in  the  mrmey  market,  there  were,  in  the  latter  j-iirt  i«f 
a  large   number  nt   persons  in  the   colony  who,  though  ablt*  and 
to  work,  were  unahh*  to  tind  anv  work  to  do.     S.i  u'reat  an  auKi 

• 

this  kind  of  distress  was  int-xistence  that  the  iTOvt-rnment  f fit  con 
to  take  steps  for  the  puqM»se  of  helping  genuine  workers  to  tl 
plovmeut  thev  wt-re  desirous  of  ohtainini: :  ami  in    Februtnr,  1 
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ar  Bureau  was  formed,  where  those  wlio  wanted  work  done  could 
1  labour,  and  those  who  desired  to  work  could  hear  of  whatever 

was  to  do.  No  charge  is  made  for  registration,  and  the  matter  of 
I  is  left  to  be  settled  between  the  parties  concerned.  Tn  the  lirst 
>f  its  existence  the  Bureau  found  employment  for  8, 1 54  persons, 
e  second  year  for  10,349,  in  the  third  year  for  1G,380,  in  the 
\i  year  for  25,903,  in  the  fifth  year  for  13,718,  and  in  the  sixth 
For  7,817,  making  a  total  of  82,321  altogether.  In  addition  to 
,  it  is  estimated  that  about  5,000  persons  indirectly  obtained  work 
igh  the  medium  of  the  Bureau.  Belief  was  giv(>n  to  those  in 
nte  want,  in  the  sliape  of  i*ations,  of  which  30,960  were  issued 
ig  1892.3,  52,525  in  1893-4,  41,884  in  1894-5,  318,200  in  1895-G, 
15  in  1896-7,  and  4,856  in  1897-8,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  Is.  6d. 
Belief  works  carried  on  during  1895-6,  for  which  payment  was 
i  in  rations,  account  for  the  lai-ge  inci^ease  shown  for  that  year. 
)  works  had  pi-actically  been  completed  l)efore  tlie  beginning  of  the 

1896-7.  Private  subscriptions  have  been  disbursed  among  th(^ 
fj  and  parcels  of  clothing  distributed.  The  daily  attendance  of 
iployed  at  the  Bureau  is  about  150,  although  on  special  occasions 
my  as  700  may  l)e  pi-esent.  The  total  expenditure  on  relief  works 
he  year  1897-8  was  JB3,470,  as  compared  with  £10,736  for  the 
iding  year.  Expenditure;  in  connection  with  the  eniploynieTit  of 
on  railway  deviation  works,  forest-thinning,  etc.,  is  not  includtMl  in 
I  amounts. 
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NEW  SouUi  Wales  was  garrisoned  with  British  troqis  £n 
time  of  its  foundation  as  a  colony  until  the  year  187( 
part  of  the  years  1870  and  1871  the  colony  was  without  regulir 
its  defence  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Volunteer  Forue.  1 
a  local  regular  defence  force  was  enrolled,  comprifiiiig  one  bst 
Artillery  and  tw(j  companies  of  foot.  The  latter  were  disbanded 
following  year  ;  but  the  Artillery  was  strengthened  by  a  second  1 
in  187G,  and  a  third  in  1877.  In  1888  the  permanent  force, 
until  that  year  had  consisted  of  only  one  arm,  was  .extended  to  : 
coq>s  of  Subuianne  Miners  and  Mounted  Infantry.  The  latter,  hi 
ceased  to  exist  in  1890  ;  but  a  fourth  battery  was  added  to  the  Ai 
and  in  1891  a  tliird  arm  was  again  raised  in  the  form  of  a  Medic 
Corps. 

To  supplement  the  Imperial  troops  in  Australia,  a  voluntec 
was  enrolled  in  1854,  Great  Britain  being  then  at  war  with 
The  Act  authorising  the  establishment  of  this  force  was  IS  Vii\ 
Thr  orii^iiial  .strength  of  tin*  c'orj>s  was  one  troop  of  (\'iv:ili  \,  mi.o 
of  ArtiHerv,  and  six  conijuinies  of  f(H)t,  called  the  Isi  li<'u'iiiitii» 
v^outli  Wali-s  IliHes  ;  hut  witli  th*'  termination  nf  th<'  CiifiM-.in 
Volunteers  j)i-aotieally  ceased  to  exist.  A  tew  yrar>  l;it'r.  !i 
a  second  t'orie  was  enrolled,  consistini^  of  one  tiVM.ji  «■!  ^ 
lUfles,  thice  hatterics  of  Artilh^'V  two  Ix'ini;  statiniM-d  at 
and  one  at  X«'Wcastlc — and  twenty  companies  of  Infantry.  1 
of  which  were  i-ccruitcd  from  Sydney  and  its  suhuil-^.  aii-l  •* 
the  counti-y  districts:  the  total  strength  of  all  arni>  l»fi!i; 
1,700  men.  The  existence  (►f  the  .Mounted  llitlcs  ^\.l^  wr 
thev  were  dislianded  in  li*^<)*J,  and  more  Artillery  rai>ed  in  Th«-i 
In  the  tV)]jowini;  year  a  Naval  J'»ri^ade  was  enrolled  t.>  :\ 
the  defence  of  tlie  colonv  hv  sea.  In  l."^t)S  the  njilitai'.  t.» 
roori^anised  inidr-r  the  Voluntei'r  Ke^'ulation  Act,  pa-^^r-d  to\v« 
close  of  the  jMU-viuus  year,  each  man  receivini^  a  i^rani  «if  X'  i 
land  t'oi"  tive  years'  ethcient  service.  The  land  ordeis,  h««WfV« 
abolished  in  lS74,  and  a  direct  system  of  ])artial  ])aym»-nt  intr 
In  1S7S  a  fuithei-  reorganisation  of  the  VolunttK^r  tnx»ps  of  tb« 
took  })lace  in  a<conlance  with  a  plan  drawn  uj»  by  Sir  Willwin  • 
and  the  j)reseni  force  is  serving  under  the  Act  of  l^t)7asaiDe 
that  year.     A  corps  of  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  who  were  to 
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ion,  but  only  an  allowance  for  instruction  and  incidental 
raised  in  1882,  and  it  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by 
lies  of  military  reserves,  comprising  all  the  principal  arms, 
ooting ;  but  all  were  gradually  disbanded  or  merged  in  the 
forces  of  the  colony,  until  at  the  end  of  1895  the  small 
Scottish  Rifles  was  the  only  one  which  was  strictly  entitled 
Eks  a  Volunteer  corps.  In  1896,  however,  three  rifle  corps, 
e  Irish  Rifles,  the  St.  Greorge's  Rifles,  and  the  Australian 
raided.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  Rifles  comprise  the  5th 
:he  Australian  Rifles,  the  6th  Regiment ;  and  the  St. 
es,  the  7th  Regiment.  During  1897  two  new  corps  of 
?re  enrolled,  viz.,  the  First  Australian  Volunteer  Horse, 
way  Volunteer  Corps.  A  "  National  Guard,'  consisting 
gers  of  the  colony,  or  men  who  have  served  elsewhere,  has 
blished. 

efence  forces  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1897 — exclusive 
)  Reserv'ists  to  the  number  of  1,751 — numbered  7,765 
en,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


9/m; — 

I  Staff". 

.ff    

8 
11 

tuff 

81 
443 

ibmariDe  Miners) 

)  Corps  

Corps    

al  

27 
10 
11 

591 

Troopn : — 

385 

es   

y    

373 
134 

Ilery 

ield    

Miners 

} 

488 

118 

75 

75 

2,462 

( Corps 

Corps  

58 
112 

I 

4,280 

VolwUtera : — 
Australian  V^oluntecr  Horse  . 
Infantry — 

Australian  Rifles    

National  Guard  

St.  George's  Rifles 

Scottish  Rifles 

Irish  Rifles  

Railway  Volunteer  Corps. 

Total 


503 

565 
110 
513 
229 
196 
164 


HoH4}rary : — 

Chaplains  

Metlical  Officers 

Total.. 


2,280 


16 
20 

35 


Naval  Volunteer  Forct : — 

Naval  Defence  Force  Staff  ...  4 

Naval  Brigade      .328 

Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  ..  242 

In  charge  of  Torpedo  Boats...  5 

Total ^579 

Grand  Total 7,7j65 


Permaxext  Troops. 

strength  of  the  Military  Forces  of  the  colony  on  the  31st 
197,  was  7,186,  or  346  below  the  establishment.  The 
roops  numbered  591  of  all  ranks.  The  Headquarters 
Oninanoe  Staff  were,  of  course,  all  located  in  Sydney. 
rvice  Corps,  Medical  Staff  Corps,  and  Submarine  Miners 
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itn-  utl  sUtioned  ia  the  Metropolitan  L>i«trict,  wh*^ra  *n-  slao  los 
ArtSUeiy,  with  the  exception  of  the  snmll  i^rmona  iiiauninK  t 
ill  thn  South  Coast  and  Northern  Districts.  The  rslea  of  ]a| 
Artillery,  exclusive  of  allowances,  were  on  the  31st  DecMuW,  I 
(.>ffieer  commaTKling,  £730  ;  licutenant-colontil,  j£-liU  ;  mAJnn, 
cftptAins,  £.2-2\;  lieutenants,  £160  to  £310:  wamuit-offirara,  t 
to  9s,  9d,  per  diem  ;  Mergeaiit-majors  and  quartennastrr-fvrgwU* 
to  7fl.  Id.  per  diem  ;  sergeants,  from  4a.  to  6s.  lOd.  per  dwoi ;  « 
3s.  Od.  t*.  38.  lOd.  per  diem  ;  bombardiei^,  3«.  2d.'  (wr 
trumpeters,  2b.  3d.  per  diem;  master  gunners,  6s.  lOd.  to  7s.  lOdp 
gunners,  23.  3d.  per  diem.  The  Submiirine  Miners  are  |mu1  m  foil 
Officer  commanding,  £38  j  ;  sergeants,  from  7s.  Id.  to  Sn.  4d.  m 
corporals,  from  5b.  to  6&  4d.  per  diem ;  sapjwrs,  4a.  per  «ie 
bugler,  2s.  3d.  per  diem.  The  Artillery  man  tbc  bnttrri>«  fi 
the  harbours  of  Sydney,  Botany  Bay,  Wollongong.  *iid  N« 
mount  guard  at  the  vice-regal  residence,  and  perform  aacti  <k1m 
ax  uAually  appei'tjun  to  a  garrison.  The  troops  are  a  fine  I 
men.  The  minimum  height  at  which  recruits  are  aooepted  is  S 
for  driyers.  and  5ft,  Sin.  for  giuinersL 

The  British  military  authorities  allbrd  facilities  to  Sew  SoniK 
officers  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  proCaaif 
they  could  ac4]uire  in  the  colony,  by  souctioning  tbdr  all* 
to  corps  serving  in  India.  These  facilities  have  on  several  w 
been  taken  advantage  of,  and  nu  insight  into  the  routin*  of  tl 
cuntonments  has  been  gained,  as  well  as  actual  expcripnco  at  th 
campaigning  which  is  often  going  on  in  that  coitnlry.  Anot) 
portaut  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  efficiency  in  tlie  defena 
"f  the  colony  was  taken  in  1899,  when  a  detachment  of  Ne« 
Wales  Lancers  was  sent  to  England  to  undergo  a  period  of  t 
at  the  great  military  encampment  at  Alder«not.  It  has  all 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  regular  interchange  of  troops  t 
England  and  the  colonies,  and  no  doubt  this  saggeatioii  «i 
practical  shape  in  the  near  future. 

PabTI ALLY-PAID  ASD   VOLUNTEEK   TbOOFS. 

The  Partially-paid  Troops  and  Volunteers  of  the  colony  co 
seven  arms  in  addition  to  the  honorary  staff  of  chaplains  and  i 
officers,  the  total  strength  of  the  force  bein^;  6,5G0  men  tif  all  n 
shown  in  the  preceding  table.  The  Medical  Staff  Corps  was  n 
1888,  and  originally  consisted  of  one  company,  a  secoml  betni 
in  1893.  The  partially-paid  portion,  numbering  112,  ii  statii 
Sydney. 

The  cavalry  regiment  known  as  the  New  South  Wales  hun 
first  raised  in  1885  as  a  volunteer  reserve  lorps.  under  the  nMM 
Light  Horse  ;  but  in  1688  the  men  were  mergi-d  in  the  cartU 
troops,  under  their  present  designation.     They  provide  th«r(F*a 
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luipment,  their  uniform  and  arms  being  supplied  by  thcCiovernuicnt. 
Bgiinent  is  distributed  throughout  four  districts,  as  follows : — 

Sydney  and  Suburbs 99 

Southern  District  47 

South  Coast  District -IT 

Northern  District  200 

Toul :m 

dike  the  Lancers,  the  Mounted  Hiflos  were  directly  enrolled  in 
as  a  partially-paid  bo<ly,  being  strengthcnod  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
of  the  Light  Horse  already  alluded  to.  They  now  number  3S1, 
buted  OS  follows : — 

Western  District    94 

Northern  District 91 

Southern  District   151 

South  Coast  District 4.'> 

Totol 381 

e  First  Austnilian  Horse  were  raisetl  in  1897,  and  at  tln»  rntl  of 
ear  numbered  504  officei's  and  men,  distributed  its  follows :  - 

Sydney  and  Suburbs .S 

Sonthcm  District  'JW 

Western  District    .')4 

^South-we8tern  District 48 

Northern  District  17"* 

Total 5^)4 

e  Artillery  consist  of  G22  men  of  .ill  ranks,  of  whom  l.'U  com- 

the  field    batteries.     TheV  were  first  enrolled  in    1867,  when   4 

ries,  one  of  which  was  a  field  battery,  weiv  forme<l.       In  l-'^Sf)  an 

id  force  of  four  iNittenes  was  raised  as  a  reserve,  but  two  (»f  these* 

broken  up  in  1892,  and  the  others  included  in  the  partially -paid 

,  fonning  a  second  field  lottery.  In  the  following  year  the  Volunte(»r 

batteries  were  united  with  the  penuanent  one  to  form  the  I^rigade 

(ion  Field  Artillery.  The  other  batteries  wei*e  d(»signated  the  Second 

ison  Division  Artillery*,  the  First  Gamsoii  Division  lj<Mng  the  p(T- 

jnt  force.   The  men  are  distributed  over  thrw  districts,  the  strength 

ch  l)eing : — 

Sydney  416 

Northcm  District  117 

South  Coast  District 80 

Total....: 6*>2 

le  Engineers  are  loc^ited  in  Sydney.  As  originally  formed  in 
,  they  consisted  of  one  field  company.  Torpedo  and  signalling 
\  were  recruited  ten  years  later,  and  in  1890  another  fii»ld  com- 
wos  raised.  In  1*893  the  whole  force  was  united  with  the  p'Mina- 
Submarine  Miners  to  form  a  coi'ps  of  Engineers.  The  torpedo  .-ind 
dling  corps  were  respectively  designated  Submarine  Miners  and 
LricianS)  the  regulars  forming  the  permanent  section  of  tht>  tirst  of 
icorpn.  The  Field  Companies  number  118  men  of  all  ranks  ;  and 
iToluuteer  Submarine  Miners  and  the  Electricians  are  (*ach  7o  strong. 

3i 


t»>  iuotudt!  I,7ril  nieti,  wei-e  enrulled  aa  h  Reserve  C'c 
rogiiu«ntii  in  Wd':  In  1894  the  partially-paid  regini 
were  streuglliened  by  the  abttorption  of  tbe  "Senior  Ci 
-division  of  a  cndet  iovce  eabiblished  in  connection  with  t 
-of  the  colony  ;  theyouugt^i'  diviaiuu,  known  bb  the  Cwlel 
numlxiring  3,'J'Ji  ynuths,  ivnuuniiig  under  the  control 
of  Public  Instruction.  As  already  stated.  Volunteer 
tlic  Irish  Ritlcx,  Austi-olian  Rifles,'  and  St.  GeorgeV  U 
in  \t^\)G,  the  Qrst-nifntioneil  l>ody,  with  the  Srottish 
the  iith  Regiment,  and  the  other  corps,  the  6th  am 
nw|)ectively ;  itnil  in  1S97  the  Railway  Volunteer  Corp(> 
this  liiKly  Ijuini;  reciiiitecl  from  employees  on  the  sul 
Tlii"  ivsiTvp  force  has  also  been  strengthened  by  the 
NiitiiinHJ  Oiiiinl,  nunilM'iing  110,  the  members  of  whic 
n 111 itarv  experience  either  in  regular  or  volunteer  forcei 
foi-ce  is  clistriliuted  over  five  districta,  the  Btt«ngt)i  of  e 
Sydney  anil  Subnrba 

Wosttm  IHMtiirt, 

Korthcni  Dirtrict  

Sontli  CoRHl  DiHtrii.'t 

Totul 

The  Anny  Service  Corps  was  raised  in  ISi^l  under 
Coiniru)i»iri:it  and  TransjKut  Coi'pfi,  iti  tictiignation  lie: 
years  latiT.  It  conipiiseB  08  officers  and  men,  all  of  wli 
in  th.'  metroiixlis. 

VoluuietTs  an'  luhnitte*!  between  the  ages  of  18  «i 
lank  ns  etlicient,  the  Artillery  are  required  to  atti 
wholrilny  ]iRi-;uIes,  (i  out  iif  K  half-dny  parades,  an 
nislit  [iiini'li'^  iiii'l  shut  practice:  the  Engineent  fFiel 
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foregoing.  Pay  is  granteil  to  nil  runks  acconling  to  a  sliding  scal(% 
nors,  fuip|iers,  and  privatcw  receiving  8s.  for  (?ach  whoU'-day  ])arado, 
for  a  lialfnlay  parade,  and  2k.  for  a  night  parade.  In  addition  to 
«  sums,  every  Volunteer  who  passes  through  the  niuskt^try  coiirsti 

qualities  as  a  marksman  is  granted  12s.  ;  and,  if  he  should  qualify 
he  end  of  tlu^  year  as  an  efficient,  a  further  Kuni  of  £1  12h.,  unless 
H?  a  Suhniarine  Miner,   in  which  case  he  is  grant *•(!  £'2  for  efficiency 

£2  1 6s.  for  extra  proficiency. 

n  ]S80  i\w  Imperial  military  authorities  confcrn'd  upon  the  Senate 
lie  Sydney  University  the  privilege  of  annually  nominating  a  student 
i  cadetship  at  the  Iloyal  Military'  College,  Sinulhui-st.  Under 
;iin  conditions  the  Striate  has  also  the  ]>ri\  ilegt;  of  nominating  om* 
lidat*'  (jvery  year  to  a  commis-sion  in  the  British  Army. 

Naval  Voluxteek  Fokce. 

"ith  the  object  of  strengthening  the  Imi>erial  lh'<*ton  tlir  Australian 
ion,  and  securing  a  naval  fon*e  sutliciently  stnuig  to  resist  attack  in 
svent  of  war  breaking  out  between  CJreat  Britain  and  a  niaritinn; 
?r,  the  colonies  of  Austrahisia,  a  few  ye.-irs  ago,  entered  into  an 
eiuent  with  the  Imperial  (Tovernment  by  whirh  an  Auxiliary 
ulron  of  seven  fast  and  ])owt'i*ful  cruisers  and  gunl)«»ats  was  l)uilt  for 
jsive  service  in  Austndian  water.s.  The  combined  fleets  number  no  ' 
than  sixt4^en  vessels,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is  unneces- 
that  Now  South  Wales  should  have  any  navy  c)f  its  own,  the  only 
s  of  war  which  it  j>oss<»sses  ]>eing  two  small  torjK-do  ])oats~  the 
eron  and  the  Avernus.  The  colony,  liowev«M*,  lias  enrolled  in 
iervice  two  botlies  of  naval  voluntt»ers,  who  I'eceive  a  small  annual 
nent,  and  wh«»  would  prove  very  useful  as  a  re.-^erve  from  wbieli 
•s  could  b(?  partly  drawn  for  the  three  vessels  of  tlie  Auxiliary 
Mlron  which  are  laid  up  in  times  of  peactf. 

he  first  of  these  Inxlies  is  the  Naval  Brigjule,  which  was  (>nro11ed  in 
3.  It  consists  largely  of  time-expired  seamen  of  the  Koyal  Navy, 
harged  fnwn  the  ships  on  the  Australian  Station.  At  the  present 
•  there  an?  no  facilities  for  diilling  the  njen  at  sea,  and  in  the 
i*pu\Tes  hitherto  carrii^tl  out  thev  have  mostlv  been  emploved  as  a 
t  artillery  land  force.  Th(»  BrigHvle  consists  of  six  comj>anies,  com- 
ing 1>^  commissioned  officvi-s,  10  other  otficers,  iM  petty  olhcei-s,  an»l 
men  classed  as  A.B.  Of  this  force,  27r»  ani  stationed  in  Svdnev  and 
it  Newcastle. 

he  other  aim  of  the  naval  service  is  known  as  the  Naval  Artillery 
unteers.  This  body  was  4)i^;rani.^ed  in  l^S'2,  jind  for  the  first  ten 
■s  receive<l  no  payment,  the  (iovornmenl  merely  supplyinii  arnisanti 
lorms,  and  annually  allowing  a  sum  for  instruction  and  inci<lental 
snses  ;  but  in  July,  1S92.  the  corps  was  included  amongst  the 
;ially*paid  forces  of  the  colony.  The  men  have  been  trained  in  the 
of  the  torpedo,  and  would  In;  found  serviceable  for  the  defence  of 
harlx>ur  should  a  hostile  fleet  evade  or  overcome  the  British  and 


Anstmliftii  war-vessels.  The  strength  of  tfio  corps  ia  213  a 
rankfl,  including  16  officers  und  116  petty  olfiocn,  and  ^00 
In  Addition  to  these  there  are  five  men  Ijelonging  to  the  ooq«  1 
in  charge.  o£  the  Acheron  anil  the  Avernua.  There  are  «l*n  la 
officers,  bringing  the  totnl  strength  of  the  naval  forces  np  to  SI 
ranks. 

Tns  Imperial  i'LRicT. 

The  beadijuarters  of  the  Impeiiol  Fleet  and  the  AusLralauan  A) 
Squadron  are  situated  at  Port  Jackson,  under  an  arraugeitu-nt  « 
Imperial  aathoritieK,  by  which  tlie  Oovernmeiit  of  llie  ooIrmT  un 
to  give  up  Garden  Island  for  the  purposes  of  a  naval  staiiw^ 
erect  thereon  the  rerjui"*"  i— suJ-gi,^  ae  well  ss  to  pravidl^  wrtal 
accommodation  requireu  lur  ti  'ar-vesseU  in  the  harlmur  I: 
deration  of  this  it  was  agreed  i^ual  Sydney  should  be  the  hcndt 
of  the  Australian  Fleet,  and  that  the  Imperitil  Government  «1hm 
up  all  claim  to  certain  lands  and  buildings  owned  by  them  iii  tht 
including  the  Faddington  Barracks,  the  Domain,  and  Botanic  G 
and  the  old  Commissariat  Stores,  as  well  as  other  valuable  pn^f* 

The  following  is  a  lifct  of  the  Imperial  war-vessela  now  on  ll 
tralasian  station  under  Rear-Adiuirid  Pearnm.     The  Pmgnioal 
,    lire  engn<,'e(!  in  suneying  serviwt : — 
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-loyal  Arthur  has  a  protective  deck  of  steel,  varying  in  thiek- 
m  1  to  5  inches.  The  6-inch  guns  are  also  enclosed  in  cane- 
P  steel  6  inches  thick. 

pportunity  offers,  the  Admiral  on  the  station  is  empowered  to 
^mmissions,  for  periods  not  exceeding  six  months,  to  officers  of 
al  forces  of  the  colonies,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  some 
ice  of  the  conditions  under  which  modern  naval  warfare  is  prac- 
Six  cadetships  and  three  engineer  studentships  in  the  Imperial 
re  given  annually  to  Australian  boys,  who  must  not  be  less  than 
more  than  15^  years  of  age  to  qualify  for  the  former,  and  not 
n  14  nor  more  than  17  years  of  age  for  the  latter  appointments, 
lets  undergo  a  course  of  instruction  for  two  years  on  board  the 
lia  training-ship  before  thoy  receive  a  commission. 


The  Australasian  Auxilury  Squadron. 

T  the  provisions  of  the  Australasian  Naval  Force  Act,  which  was 
1  to  on  the  20th  December,  1887,  all  the  colonies  have  entered 

agreement  with  the  British  Government  for  the  payment  of  a 

towards  the  maintenance  of  an  Australian  Auxiliary  Squadron, 
lual  subvention  payable  by  the  colonies  amounts  to  £91,000  for 
i&nce  and  j£35,000  as  interest  charge  on  the  cost  of  construction 
ate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  making  a  total  of  jB  126,000,  of 
S^ew  South  Wales,  according  to  population,  paid  £37,820  for 
tr  1897-8.  The  fleet,  which  entered  Port  Jackson  on  the  5tli 
ber,  1891,  consists  of  five  fast  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  gunboats, 
e,  three  cruisers  and  one  gunboat  are  always  kept  in  commission, 
lainder  being  held  in  reserve  in  Australasian  ports,  but  ready 
imission  whenever  circumstances  may  require  their  use.  The 
in  reserve  at  the  present  time  are  the  Ringarooma  and  the 
ang  ;  while  the  Katoomba  is  used  as  the  guardship  of  the 
>.     The  agreement  is  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  is  then,  or  at 

of  any  subsequent  year,  terminable,  provided  two  years'  notice 
ive  be«n  given.  The  Australasian  GovemmenU  have  no  voice 
sr  in  the  management  of  the  vessels,  nor  any  control  over  their 
mts.  On  the  termination  of  the  agreement  the  vessels  will 
the  property  of  the  Imperial  Government.     The  strength  of  the 

Australian  waters  before  the  Australasian  Squadron  was  built 
bained. 

culars  respecting  the  vessels  of    the   Australasian   Auxiliary 

>n  will  be  found  below.     The  Boomerang  and  Karrakatta  are 

as  torpedo  gun-boats ;  all  the  other  vessels  are  third-class  screw 

The  deck  armour  over  machinery  space  is  2  in.  and  1  in.,  and 


in  conning  towen  3  in.,  excapt  in  the 
towers  of  which  h&VA  1-in.  annoor  : — 


cue  of  the  torpedo  baa 
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I'oiiTI  Vf  ATIONJi. 

.\t.  VMrioiis  lu.iiii,^  .al.mt;  lli.-  c-mst  ..f  N.-w  .S.,utli  \\>i\.<.  ■■> 
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(.■ol'my.  Il:l^  iiKu  liri'ii  rr'ii'liTi'cl  lis  s.'cmi-  'is  pissihli'  ;i!^iiist  ultai 

towns  of  IJulli  Mid  WoIIoiil;,'.],;..  " 

Fiii-titiciitioii-.  li,ni'  l«-i'u  I'lci-ii'il  iir  Kin^' (Ji-ori^c!*  Sound  »nd 
ituv  ruliiinl  .'it   l)"'   jiiiiii    oi-t    lit'  l!i(^   livi-    Australian  i-oloniM. 
lii-it    CMC,    ..II.- fourth    "f    IW    .;i.,i    is    l-ni.c    l.v     U'««toni    A 
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ippUes  the  fiswnruoii),  and  three-fourtha  by  the  other  colonies  on 
ion  basis ;  while,  in  the  other,  each  of  the  colonies  contributes 
to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  probable  that  the 
s  strategic  points  of  Hobarc  and  Port  Darwin  will  be  forti- 
r  a  somewhat  similar  agreement  in  the  near  future. 


Expenditure  on  Defence. 

ipenditure  by  the  State  during  1897-8,  from  the  Consolidated 
on  defence  works  and  the  Permanent  and  Volunteer  Forces, 
I  to  £233,244,  distributed  as  follows  :— 

£  £ 

and  Partially-paid  Military  Foroea 177,478 

les 9,264 

ifenoe  : — 

eorge'aSoond 1,046 

%y  Ishmd 2,403 

ontribation 37,820 

Total    41,26^ 

endtture : — 

woftiationa    1,845 

r«vml  House 200 

jT  Secretary 2,069 

^  Pensmna   1,119 

Total    5,233 

Grand  total £233,244 


ver  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  ])resent  conditi(m  of  tlur 
if  the  colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  sum  of 
s  been  expended  upon  them.  The  details  cannot  now  be 
id  respecting  the  earlier  defences  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson, 
ort  Phillip,  where  the  Observatory  now  stands,  Fort  Macquaric, 
benison,  which,  with  the  batteries  at  Dawes'  Point,  Kirribilli, 
Macquarie's  Chair,  were  thought  to  render  Sydney  almost 
ble  some  forty  years  ago,  when  the  ponderous  artillery  now  in 
not  been  invented.  The  returns  of  exjienditure  for  defence 
since  the  assumption  of  responsible  government,  are.  however, 
and  are  appended  hereto.  It  will  be  observed  that  during  the 
and  a  half  yeai*y  no  less  than  £4,809,891  was  expended  jfroni 
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In  addition  to  the  sums  paid  out  of  current  revenue,  a  large  vDcnnt 
'  of  loan  money  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  fortifications,  vhick 
it  is  expected  will  sene  for  the  protection  of  future  generatitms  d 
colonists  as  well  as  the  present  The  details  of  this  expenditure  ire 
-  as  follow  : — 

PrevioDB  tc 


£ 
43,601 
24,468 
36,134 
22 
368 
4.606 

C 

1872 

887 

8.390 

5876 

4876 

890 

891 

8B2 

893 

SH 

806 

896-6 

896-7 

897-8 

Total 

ni.8K 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

33.227 
21,270 
14.582 
22.640 
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I.%I81 
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1884 
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imated  that  the  present  vaUie  of  the  defence  works  erected  in 
b  Wales  is  about  £868,000. 

:  source  of  expenditure  to  the  colony  is  that  of  the  Naval 

Port  Jackson,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  under  the 

the  Imperial  Fleet.     In  carrying  out  the  works  at  Garden 

I  the  alterations  at  Kirribilli  Point  the  following  expenditure 

acurred  : — 

Amonnt.  Year.  Amount. 

£  £ 

642  1893 34,669 

33,928  1894 33,796 

15,431  M896 9,210 

52,013  1895-6 4,345 

15,574  1896-7 Nil. 

42,768  1897-8 2,064 


42,201 

23,373  Total  £310,914 

*  Six  montha. 

appears  that  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  colony  of  New 
Jes  for  defence  purposes  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
le  30th  June,  1898,  was  X6,249,590,  or  an  average  of  about 
per  annum.  The  items  which  make  up  this  amount  may  be 
ed  thus : — 

£ 

OMolidated  Revenue   4,809.891 

3aiui^FortificatioD8  and  Warlike  Stores 960,740 

Naval  Station,  Port  Jackson 310,914 

>f  Land  alienated  in  virtue  of  Volunteer  Land  Orders, 
ipot6dat£l  per  acre  168.045 

ToUl  £6,249,590 


N^ 


J  EW  MOUTH  WALES  is  slow  to  ulopt  a  general 
government,  notwithstanding  th«  prening  nec< 
Htep.  In  Victoria,  Queenaland,  South  Auatralia,  and 
<:om[>roheniiivt>  Hystemn  of  locil  government  have  )ieen 
many  yeui-s,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  are  rect 
l>y  the  Uovt-mmeuta,  but  by  the  ratepayers  whose  pro| 
TTie  central  (lovemment  is  relieved  of  respoasibility  i 
which  form  no  part  of  its  proper  fancticms,  while  the 
thougl)  compelled  to  pay  rates  from  whiofa  he  was  previon 
benetitx  which  mare  than  oompenaate  for  his  direct  pay 

Und«;r  tlic  fiysteni  at  present  obtaining  in  New  i 
distriot,  howevi^r  ]>opulous,  is  compelled  to  become  incc 
is  only  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  signed  by  at  I 
pi-ospective  ratepayera,  and  containing  a  larger  numb 
tliari  tliose  iittsched  to  any  oonnter  petition,  that  a  mai 
formed.  Judj^l  hy  past  experience,  this  ^'olnnta^y 
conducive  tu  the  adoption  of  a.  general  system  of  local  f 
so  loni;  m  tlic  central  (.iovemment  continues  to  constru' 
in  evi:li-ut  that  the  i-eNidi^ntH  beiielited  will  submit  tc 
local  mnnsgi-ment  uf  their  afTairs. 

Ill  the  cun-se  of  the  year  1894  a  Bill  was  Kubniitte- 
tivi-  AiiNi'iiiIily,  providing  fur  the  incorpumtion  of  tinr  e 
ratiil  iirii'i  of  the  colony  into  liorouglis,  municipal  distric 
ariMi  of  400  si]uaro  miles,  and  shiren  ;  but  in  conseque) 
tion  of  .1  cliiusf  whicli  they  ctinDideretl  contrary  to  a  v 
the  liill.  the  mcii-su;v  was  alNindoncd  by  the  Clover 
|iro|>iiH('d  by  llii>  JJill  to  alter  the  municipal  year  m 
from  the  1st  Jnnuniy  lo  the  3lHt  Iteceml)eF  :  toaltf 
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\re  and  2s.  6d.  during  the  last  five  years  ;  to  submit  certain  queu- 
such  as  the  levying  of  a  special  rate,  the  rating  on  the  capital  or 
mual  value,  and  the  raising  of  loans,  to  a  general  vote  of  the 
vers  ;  to  levy  local  rates  for  works  of  local  benefit ;  to  expend  on 
iding  or  ward  of  a  municipality  the  amount  of  rates  collected 
:he  residents  of  that  riding  or  ward  -,  to  give  power  to  erect 
prr»of  fences,  to  grant  aid  to  hospitals,  and  to  prevent  destruction 
»;  to  take  maierial  for  any  kind  of  municipal  work  from  any 
n  payment  of  compensation  ;  and  to  raise  the  borrowing  powers 
times  the  total  of  the  general  rate. 

:he  end  of  1860  the  total  area  incorporated  wiis  409  square  miles  ; 

years  this  had  increased  to  649  miles  only;  in  1880  to  1,482 

in  1890  to  2,387  miles  ;   and  in  1898  to  2,763  square  roiles^a 

isignificant  total  compared  with  the  whole  area  of  territory.    The 

led  figures  give  the  incorporated  and  unincor}K)i'ate(I  areas  at  tlie 

1898  in  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  colony  : — 


nirinion. 


■-I — 


Incorporatod  A 


Unincorporated  Area. 


Kaat«m  . 
Central.. 
Wortem 


Total 


2,763 


8(|uarA  miles. 

Mjuarc  miles. 

2,011 

02,445 

494 

86,163 

258 

124,695 

3a^3ai 


addition  to  the  ordinary  form  of  municipiil  local  government, 
ire  various  boards  and  trusts  with  local  jurisdiction,  to  th(*  opera- 
if  which  allusion  will  hereafter  be  made.     The  control  of  water 

and  sewerage  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  districts  is  relo- 
uy  separate  boards.     At  Hay  and  Balranald  there  are  irrigation 

the  formation  of  which  was  pro^4ded  for  by  special  Acts ;  tlio 
ipal  Councils  constitute  the  trusts.  Another  trust,  which  was 
fdied  at  Wentworth,  has  been  dis.solv(xl,  and  its  ix)wers  assuniod 
Government,  and  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  th(>  lUlranaM 
is  also  being  considered.  The  Public  Vehicles  J{e;L:ulation  Act, 
itropolitan  and  the  Country  Towns  Water  Supply  and  Sewemu'c 
ind  the  Fire  Brigades  Act,  were  all  pass(*d  with  tho  object  of 
ing  the  principle  of  local  govcmment,  and  boards  have  been 
Bhe<l  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  some  of  these  Acts. 
ving  out  of  consideration  the  expenditure  on  works  of  national  i ni- 
ce, the  Government  has,during  thejmst  thirty-eight  years  and  a  halt', 


(wpeiidi-d  no  less  than  £30,99t).100on  works  of  a  purely 
cot  inclading  school  buildings.    Of  thisnum,  £20,712,700 
the  country  districts,  aud  .£10,253,400  in  the 
of  tlie  colony  into   local  govni-anient  diBtricta  would  not 
be  followeil  by  an  entire  stoppagp  of  the  direct  expenditure 

I  of  local  interest  by  the  central  GovemniPnt,  but  thft  larger 
the  works  now  undertaken  by  Government  wimlil  b«  Iflft  to  tlH 

t  ftuthorities,  who,  having  to  provide  Uie  ex|xindilBre,  vinM  jimMI 
that  it  ia  laid  out  to  the  liest  lulvantoge.     Adopting  the  two  ifN 

I  of  inetro|)olitan  and  coiiotiy,  tlie  expenditure  on  account  of  puMic' 

I  in  each  since  1860  is  given  below.      Out  of  the  total  mptna 

1  expenditure,  £7,140,900  w—  •>■— -»  -m  tramways  and  water  au|i^ 
Mwerage  works,  which  hi  ;<»  of  revenue,  while  in  tht 

I  districts  the  cost  of  similai         ..n  tot«lled  £1,176,700  only  :— 


IS94-5 
1895-6 
1396-7 
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Incorporation  op  the  City  of  Sydney. 

e  City  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  July,  1842,  and 
Sydney  Municipal  Council  established  during  the  same  year,  the 
on  of  aldermen  taking  place  on  the  9th  November.  Mr.  John 
:ing  was  the  firat  Mayor.  The  city  was  first  divided  into  six 
By  but  at  a  subsequent  adjustment  the  number  was  increased  to 
,  as  at  present.  After  a  few  years  great  dissatisfaction  arose  in 
linds  of  the  citizens  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
B  Council  were  carried  on  ;  a  Select  Conmiittee  of  the  Legislativ<i 
cil  was  appointed  in  1849  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  it 
ted  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Munici])al  Council,  with  a 
iniendation  that  its  powers  should  be  vested  in  three  C-onimissioners 
appointed  for  that  puq)ose.  This  was  not  carried  into  etiect  until 
,  when  the  Corporation  was  dissolved,  and  its  powers  were  trans- 
rl  to  a  Commission,  consisting  of  Messrs.  G.  Elliott,  J.  Rae,  and 
ar\'all,  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  city  from  the  l>eginning 
54  to  the  end  of  1857.  The  new  Council  came  into  existence  at  the 
ming  of  1858.  Mr.  George  Thornton  was  the  lirst  Mayor  under 
.ew  order  of  things,  and  there  were  sixteen  aldermen,  two  for  each 
.  By  the  present  Act — Sydney  Incori)oration  Act  of  1879 — the 
>er  of  aldermen  was  increased  to  twenty-four,  each  ward  having 
I  representatives,  as  is  the  case  in  the  other  nnuiicipalities. 


Suburban  and  Country  Municipalities. 

.e  Act  by  which  the  City  of  Sydney  was  inc<)q)onit(»d  eonUiined  no 
ision  for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  principle  to  otlif>r  lcx*alities ; 
n  1843  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  extension  of  the  system 
le  country  districts  by  the  incorporation  under  letters  ]»atent  of 
pbelltown,  Appin,  Camden,  Narellan,  and  Picton  as  one  District 
icil,  which  was  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  under  a 
al  Act,  subdivide<l  into  two  by  the  formation  of  Campb<'lltown  and 
n  into  a  separate  (council. 

1844  the  numl)er  of  countrv  District  Councils  had  increased 
ght,  and  these,  in  conjunction  witli  the  Municipal  Council  of 
ley  and  the  Road  Trusts,  subsequently  established,  ccmstitutcMl 
rhole  of  the  local  government  system  prior  to  1H.')8.  In  this  year 
irst  important  meiuture  relatin^^  to  f^eneral  municipal  c^overniiient 
enacted.  An  Act  was  passed  making  provision  for  dissolvinj;.  if 
wary,  the  District  Councils,  and  i)lacing  the  areas  controlled  V»y 
I  under  municipal  bodies.  Under  its  autlioritv  thirty-iive  districts 
•  incorporated,  which,  with  the  exce|»tion  of  Cook,  joined  to  C'jini- 
own  in  1870,  and  East  St.  Leonards,  subse(]U(*nt]y  united  to 
ieonards,  still  exist,  although  nearly  one  half  have  been  reproi-lainied 
le  interim  on  account  of  additions  or  curtailments  of  area.     The 


ine  Jieiropoiiutii  iran 
Public  Vehicles  Renrulation  Act  of  1873,  ))rior  to  whicl 
o[  the  Htreet  trallic  was  veste<t  in  the.  City  Council.  The 
consisted  of  tliree  meuibeni,  but  in  18H6  the  number 
four  by  tlio  appuintnient  of  a  licenseea'  repreaentativ 
<lurin<;  1897,  which  were  obtaioed  from  licenitos  ( 
wen-  issued),  fines,  etc.,  amounted  to  £1,97-',  uid  tli 
£5,101. 

Under  the  (luthority  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  18S 
Fii'e  Brigade  Uoarrl  and  tliirty-two  country  Uosrda  have 
The  cost  of  miiintainiiig  thu  Metropolitan  Brigade  is  cor 
nmountx  by  the  (.iovernnient,  the  municipaUtieii  withii 
area,  and  the  iire  insurance  companie-t  holding  riekB  wi 
cipil  districts.  In  1807  the  contributions  conHisted  of 
insuniiu-e  oftices  int^^i-ested,  £6,700  from  the  (lovemn 
froiii  the  cily  and  Buburlion  rouuicipalities.  The  amoui 
31st  DecendW,  1.S97,  was  £60,426,170,  showinjt  an  in 
■J3  pi'r  ti'iit.  in  ten  years,  the  total  at  the  close  of  H 
£'19.209,'195.  Some  of  the  country  boardfl  receive  ku 
(rorernment  and  the  municipiilities  interested,  but  thi 
piiiiies  do  not  consider  theniselveR  l)uund  by  the  Act  tci 
expenditure  in  connection  with  country  )>uanlii.  In 
Boards  citnstituted  under  the  Act,  several  muuicipaliti 
local  Fire  Bri;.'a<lcs ;  iind  in  it  following  chapter,  under 
liLsunuice,  will  )k.'  found  some  particulars  respecting  tli< 

The  .MetroiHiliian  Boiird  of  Water  Hupply  and  Sewei^ 
in  18S7,  .ind  that  of  the  Hunt.'i-  District  in  1893  ;  " 
ti-nnsiictioiiM  will  Ik-  font)d  in  HubfHK|ueat  pag«j. 

Prior  to  IfSy  the  regulation  of  tlie  jwrt  of  WoHoiij 
to  the  .Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales.  In  tiie  yes 
wan  pa■<^4■■•l  whidi  transfern^  the  control  of  the  port  to  > 
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ed  in  each  case  that  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  for 
ne  being  should  be  the  trustees,  and  that  they  should,  with  the 
mion  of  the  Govemor-in-Council,  be  authorised  to  borrow  nionev 
e  purpose  of  tapping  the  neighbouring  rivei^s,  and  of  erecting 
and  constructing  works  for  the  irrigation  of  a  jiortion  of  th(^ 
rary  common,  which  should  l)c  divided  into  lots  and  leased  to 
le  persons.  The  area  brought  under  the  Wentworth  Trust 
ied  of  10,600  acres :  and  £1,000  was  spent  in  pi-eliniinary 
les  during  1894.  Under  a  special  clause  of  the  Act,  however,  the 
tms  now  been  dissolved,  and  its  powers  assumed  by  tlie  Govern - 
who  hav(»  constructed  the  necessarv  works.  The  land  ad  minis- 
ly  the  Hay  Trust,  originally  comprising  12,847  aci-es,  was  thrown 
u  December,  1893,  and  at  the  end  of  1894,  62  holding,  embracing 
»  of  778  acres,  had  lieen  applied  for.  The  principal  ci-ops  planted 
•rley,  wheat,  and  oats.  An  amending  Act  was  ]iassed  in  1896, 
remodelled  the  Trust,  the  numb<»r  of  members  Ix^ini^  increased  to 
ree  of  whom  an?  oflicei*s  of  the  Public  Servia*.  The  works  weif 
fted  by  an  engineer  appointed  by  tln'  (Government,  and  the  area 
dly  vested  in  the  ti-ustees  was  n*duce<l  to  alKiut  .*i,000  acres, 
soeipts  during  the  year  1897  amounteil  to  X8,424  Is.  4d.,  of 
jC8,331  Is.  Id.  represented  advances  from  the  Colonial  Treasui-cM- ; 
.Os.  rents  and  grazing  dues,  £.39  de])osits  on  allotments,  and 
J.  3d.  sale  of  iwm,  <tc.  The  expenditure  was  £S,4.")1  14s.  2d.,  tln» 
terns  being — jMiyment  of  liabilities  of  old  trust,  .£1.477  17s.  'M.; 
.excavations,  channels,  bridges,culverts.w(»irs,i^'c.,  €o,2.*)4  I9s.  7d.; 
house  and  cottages  £401  13s.  fxl.  Tiie  civdit  balance  at  thf 
fthe  year  was  £115  16s.  2d.  At  Balranald  an  ai-ea  of  1,000 
las  been  surveyerl,  and  several  blocks  of  from  T)  to  10  acres  taken 
?umping  machinery  lias  Ijeen  erected,  and  works  for  the  distribu- 
f  the  water  commenced.  The  tru.stees  have  petitioned  for  the 
ition  of  the  Trust,  as  at  Wentworth. 


Municipalities,  1897-8. 

ler  the  prrjvisions  of  the  Municipalities  Act  of  hS97,  contiguous 
ts  with  an  area  of  not  more  than  9  square  miles,  and  :i  population 
less  than  1,000,  may  be  incorporated  as  boroughs  ;  and  districts 
more  than  50  squai-c  miles,  with  a  po]mlation  of  not  less  than 
My  be  formed  into  municijial  districts.     Since  the  parsing  of  this 

1867  the  number  of  munici|)alities  has  stejidily  increased,  the  total 
7  having  been  76;  in  1887,  122;  and  at  the  end  of  lS9i\  1S4. 
■e,  77  were  boroughs  and  107  municipal  districts,  the  City  of 
y  being  classed  with  the  former,  as  are  the  remaindtM'  of  the  '^'» 
ipalities  established  under  the  previous  Act  of  ls.")?<.      In   tljr 

of  the  municipal  year,  1S97-8,  no  new  incor})orations  wei-e 
3d,  but  Narromine  became  a  municipal  district  in  April,  li'^lK^. 
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NotwltiiKtandlng  tlie  relatively  small  area    iacorporated,  the 
tiou  witliin  the  boundaries  of  these  districts  in  Februarj,  189: 
bered  approximately  777,070,  equal  to  an  average  density  of  2S 
s(^are  mile,  or  nearly  156  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  colonv. 

In  the  City  of  Sydney  there  were,  at  the  close  of  1897,  23, In) 
and  stores,  the  dwellings  being  occupied  by  an  estimated  pc^aL 
98,250 ;  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  there  were  67,750  hooaea.  ii 
328,700  persons  dwelt ;  while  in  the  country  municipalities  thei 
68,863  houses,  occupied  by  350,120  |>ersons ;  thus  making  a  tota 
municipalities  of  159,798  houses  and  stores,  accommodating  i 
mately  777,070  people.  In  the  unincorporated  portion  of  the  coloi 
were  about  110,000  houses,  inhabited  by  approximately  546,3^0] 

The  estimated  value  of  land,  houses,  and  other  p<^rmaneiit  ii 
ments  in  the  colony  may  be  approximately  stated  at  £26.),'i 
of  which  JSI  20,625,600  is  the  value  of  ratable  property  in  tlr 
parated  districts.  The  value  of  unalienated  Ci-own  lands  is  not  i 
in  this  estimate. 

Authority  is  given  by  the  Act  to  maintain  the  thorouglita 
construct  lighting,  sewerage,  and  water  supply  works,  and  to  I 
necessary  rates  in  coiniection  therewith  ;  to  make  and  enfoix'e 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  and  the  abatement  of  nu 
to  license  vehicles  plying  for  hire  ;  and  geneiully  to  take  meH> 
the  material  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  residents. 

Since  1893  Councils  have  been  empowei-ed  to  pui-chase  or  le 
wharves,  jetties,  piors,  etc.,  ei*ected  within  the  district,  ami  t » 
money  for  the  purpose  of  coustnictinijj  such  Irtudin:^  jUacfs. 

Th»j  Sydney  Corporation  Act  dinvts  tiiat  valuer.•^  shall  t^-  ■•] 
from  tiiiK'  to  time  to  assess  improved  ]jropei*ty   witliin   tlie  ci" 
fair  avfra;;t}  annual  value,  with  an  allowance  for  outg«»iii::>  i''" 
in;;  10  per  cent.,  and  the  unimproved   property  at    Ji  niaxiinin- 
cent,  on  its  capital  value,  and  on   the  value  of  such  as.^'N>'.n'    ' 
rate   not   exceedinu'  -s.   in   lh«*   .£    mav  he   leviiMl.   exclu>iNr  "I   .: 
Appeal  Courts  are  held  annually.     The  latest  asse-smen:  \*  i- 
ISUG,  sup])lenientary    estimates   being   nnule  for    1S'.)7  ami    1^'' 
ratr  has  stood  at  l<)d.  since  1S91,  and  h.as  again  bt^'ii  h't-  ar  tl:i 
for   1MH>.      This  rate   is  the  only  on«*    at   jnvsetit    in   t«irc«'.     T 
howevei',  pjovides  for  a  special   hn'al   rate  not  i-xcecdiiii;  ♦'»«!.  ii 
of  annual  value,  lor  anv  work  whicli  mav   Ik*  for  the  T»arliru!.ir 
of   oiitj   localitv.  hut  then  only   if   tw«»-thir<ls  of  the  ratei».ivei> 
locality  petition  for  the  same.      Occa-sional  atl van t aire  of  thi<  p»« 
been  taken  for  street-waterin",  thouirh  not  of  late  vears. 

In  boroughs  and  munici]>al  dist^ict>^  two  jhm-soii.-.  an*  Af*! 
every  y«'ar  to  make  a  valuation  of  all  municipal  propt-rty,  * 
councils  are  empow«Ted  to  raise  revenue  by  rales  on  the  vi 
found,  not  ♦'xceeding  Is.  in  the  .£  for  ordinary  j)urj>ost»s,  aud  tin 
amount  for  special  )»urposes,  with  ♦m1.  in  a<hlitiou  fnr  street  wa 
This    provi.sion    has    been   in    existence    since    lJ^G7.     The  wuoi 
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itlo  is  cfllailflted  upon  iiine-t«nthB  of  the  f&ir  average  i 
Ml"  all  buildings  ami  cultivated  laiiUs,  or  lands  wliieli  are,  or  liavfli 
l'[   fur  (lEistotil,  mining,  or  otlitr  purposes,  whether  such  lands 
<:"  uciually  occupinl  or  not :  and  upon  5  jier  cent,  of  tlidi' 
.  t  liu  fee-simple  of  all  nnimproved  lands.     In  » 
'  i  lit  merely  nominal  rentulH,  anil  atUiinpta  hAvr  her'U  n 
I  >w  HO  thivc  in  no  case  nhM  ItiP  annual  value  of  rutabl^ 
.  bi  cv>ui])Utod  at  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  its  capital  vnlue,  bun 
withuut  Buccerw.     The   maxiiiiuui  general  rati*  is  now, 
i  of  cases,  found  inadequate,  and  special  grants  uf  5s.  to  2 
.■■■tieriil  rates  oollHcted  Iiftvp  Imm  vuttil  by  Piirliament  fi'Oi 
■'■,  the  twii  latest  being  one  of  5h.  on  rates  foUected  betwi 
.-.  of  Au^st,  1805,  and  August,  1896,  and  nnnther  of  in. 
ui.  iKtwistn  August,  isye.  and  August.   18'J7.     None  of  thea 
ipjiliod  Ui  the  CStyof  Sydney.     In  addition  to  the  speciai 
iiriiof  £94,S70waspftidduringtheyearl897-):',pnidp«ll3FJ 
'irit«nance  of  main  roads  ruuning  through  municipalities, 
irinicipftl  yew  1897-8  the  maximum  rale  of  Is,  in  the  i 
^■11   the  suburban  and  country  municipalities,  with  theJ 
'    iK'oar,  which  iinpoRed  lOd.,  Darlington,  Coonia,  CuJalfl 
'i.:li  un|MHiMl  dd.,  and  Litligow,  which  imposinl  6d.     Ii^ 
rate  of  9iL  ini^liided  the  cost  of  lighting  thr  iHiroughJ 
t  few  eountry  lnunicipftliti(^s  the  cost  of  street  lighting^ 
|witl  out  of  the  general  rate.     Thera  were  98  municipnlitieal 
jbting  ratt«  wore  imposed,  ranging  from    Id.   to  Cd.  in 
'gas,  3(1.  to  Cd.  for  electric  light,  mid  Id.  to  4d.  for  oil  lai 
ly  26  municipalities,  exclusive  of  those  supplied  by  the  Metra 
1  Water  nnd  Sewerage  Board,  was  there  a  water  rnt«,  viz.,   li 
i'.   «ii.li   fivo  (.-xceptionH — one  at   lOH.,  two  at  9d.,  and  two  8 
'.  .1-^  the  gnly  municipality  which  has  erected  waterworki 
■  i.i]>olitiin   Water  and  Sewerage  Act  :  while  Ualranald, 
twonh  werti  the  only  country  municiiialities  which  h 
I  -I.  of  the  Counti-y  Towns  Water  and  Sewerage  Act,  whet 
.aj  iiut  levied  to  dofi^ay  the  cost  of  the  service,   the  suppl^ 
jptiuoiil,  and  the  charge  made  by  meter.      Other  special  raUaJ 
fur  fltreet-watertng,  wer«  levied  in  some  of  the  muniuipalitie^fl 
1  wij  districtfi — Kempscy   (^d.)  and   Wollongong  (Id.) — levied  i 

rati-^ reading  facilities  being  alTorded  without  cbarge  by  t 
"om-il    in  many  other  towns,    or,    on    payment,    by    the    h>c*l 
iif  ArU  or  Mechanics'  Institute;  while  a  fire  brigade  rale  off 
1  III  Goulburn.     Although  authorised  by  the  Act  of  18671 
fnr  tlic   purpose   of  providing  the  nieaiiH  of  educBtioil| 
■r-ti,  the  niunicipsl  bodies  have  not  found  it  ne( 
.■■  iif  tliis  provision,  owing  to  the  excellent  eystein  of  public 
fonrp  in  the  oolony. 

ies  which  hvaH  themselves  of  the  provisiomi  of  the  Countr 
■nd  Howemge  Act  of  1880  aro  empowered  to  levy  a  mtql 
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for  each  service  not  exceeding  a  inaximum  of  o  per  cent  on  the  t 
\'alue  of  land  and  tenements,  in  addition  to  the  ordiuary  muninpt 
On  the  «30t)i  June,  1898,  there  were,  including  Richmond,  *J4  i 
palities  with  water-works  constnicted  under  the  provisions  of  tl 
while  works  were  in  progress  at  Mudgee,  Condobolin,  Ctwtu 
(additional  works),  Junee,  Mudgee,  Parkes,  and  Tamworth. 

The  Noxious  Trades  and  Cattle  Slaughtering  Act  and  the 
Supervision  Act  are  administered  by  the  Board  of  Health ;  hut  1 
premises  are  supervise<l  by  the  Municipal  Councils,  who  receive  tl 
In  unincorporated  districts  the  administration  (»f  the  ActM  is  vi\ 
to  the  police;. 

In  order  to  aid  municipalities  in  providing  for  the  ex{^ 
attending  their  inception,  the  Act  provides  for  endowineDt 
granted  for  a  ))enod  of  fifteen  years.  In  each  of  the  tii 
years  after  incorpoi'ation,  every  municipality  is  entithnl  to  a  sui 
to  the  whole  amount  actually  raised  by  rates  or  assessmen 
during  the  j>a8t  half  year ;  in  each  of  the  next  succeeding  fiv« 
a  stnn  equal  to  one  moiety;  and  in  each  of  the  next  succot^L 
years,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  so  reciaveiL 
the  expiry  of  these  fifteen  yeai-s  the  assistance  which  niunicipalit 
demand  from  the  Crovemment  ceases,  and  further  aid  from  tl 
must  be  obtained  by  .special  grant  At  the  end  of  1S9S  iht 
seventy-five  municipalities  entitle<l  to  statutory  endowment. 

The  City  Act  of  1879  provided  for  an  annual  endowment 
State  <»f  £25,000  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  also  enacted  that 
iov  jiuctioiM'tTs'  liotMiSi's  within  tin?  I'ity  s1h»ii1(1  1m*  ])ai<l  •»vit 
Tn'asurv  to  the  Citv  Council.  The  lunount  so  i*pft'ivt'<l  in  1* 
£LM:i7,*in  1S9G.  £:5,4."»s,  ami  in  1S«J7,  .£iMil7.  Ahhoui:h  ' 
authnrisiMl  th(»  raisini;  of  loans  etjual  in  amount  to  tivi-  yt^ar-- 
aft«*r  th«'  <lis<M)nti]uiancc  of  the  endowment  in  1>^S0.  vii  i*  1 
tounJ  ronv«*ni(Mit  r<»  obtain  s|H*cial  l*arlianit»ntarv  s^inction  t.»  t- 
loan.      Paiticulars  of  all  City  loans  will  Iw  found  "ii  |iai;i*  ."^VJ. 

Tli«'  1S07  Act  Lravc  th^»  (Vumcil  of  anv  muniiii»alitv  auth 
l)(H*r<iNN  on  (h'biMiturcft,  niort^a<^e,  or  boml.  In  jHithtv'ttin::  ;ii 
juTsonal  rstMti'.  or  annual  rcvt'iiut*,  actual  or  pro-spictivc,  l»ioi 
tlic  nuinicipality,  provi(hMl  that  th('  amount  l»orri»wt»il  ilici  i.oi 
tin'  <'stin»atf(l  n'viMUie  for  tivt*  vi-ars.  In  1<'^S4  an-l  1^^S  A 
passed  iMiipowtTinLT  thi*  Councils  to  contrav^-t  s|»viai  loan.s 
^TccTJiiu  of  ixasvvoi'ks  and  town  halL«^,  and  in  \>'Jl^  aFn»thrr  a 
A«'t,  «Mii|M>NVfrinLj  the  ('.)uni.ils  to  raise  money  to  npay  h^ms. 
law.      riicsr  Acts  have*  now  bot*n  ctHisolidatt'd. 

About  on«' lialf  of  tlu-  numicipalitirs  an»  <livid«*d  into  wrt 
nuinb<'r  of  \\jii.*h  i>  n'i;ul''it»Mi  by  the  population:  aiid  cverj 
wIu'iIht  mall'  or  ffuiah*,  of  the  full  ai(<*  of  twenty-on<*  vt'ai-s  wh< 
7tli  diiv  of  .lanuarv  in  anv  vrar.  niav  Ix*  the  (H'OU|»i«'r.  lessee.  ( 
of  any  ratabh*  ]iro|MTiy  within  any  niunifipality.  and  who  m 
paid  rates  on  th<*  same  prior  to  day  of  election,  is  entitled  to  vote. 
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asaeaaed  at  an  annual  value  not  exceeding  X25,  the  ratepayer 
o  one  vote ;  if  assessed  at  over  X25  and  not  exceeding  £75, 
M ;  if  over  X75  and  not  exceeding  XI 50,  to  three  votes  ; 
*  £150,  to  four  votes.  Voting  is  by  ballot,  as  in  Parlia- 
ctions  ;  and  by  special  enactment,  both  owner  and  tenant  are 
vote  in  the  City  of  Sydney,  the  ratepayer  being  allowed  the 
vote  (if  any),  the  other  one  vote  only.  It  is  impossible  to 
present  state  of  the  returns  of  the  suburban  and  country 
ies,  how  many  ]^rsons  in  the  aggregate  liave  the  right  to 
here  were  399  aldermen  in  suburban,  and  1,213  in  country 
ies,  which  would  give  one  alderman  to  824  residents  in  the 
to  288  in  the  latter.  In  December,  1897,  the  number  of 
the  eight  wards  of  the  City  of  Sydney  way  22,428,  Ixiing 
of  935  electors  \^t  alderman  ;  five  wards  were  contested, 
►lied  being  10,399.  In  the  other  municipalities,  in  February', 
rards  were  contested  out  of  a  total  of  376.  The  municipal 
City  of  Sydney  is  from  Ist  January  to  31st  December,  and 
s  are  held  on  the  1st  December  in  each  vear.  In  nil  the 
npalities  the  year  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February, 
ly  the  nominations  are  made,  polls  for  contested  seats  being 
n  a  week ;  one-third  of  the  aldermen  retire  annually,  and 
?  for  the  year  are  elected. 

wing  table  shows  the  capital  and  annual  values  and  the 
)f  l)oroughs  and  municipal  districts  for  the  year  1898-9  : — 


Capital  Value  of — 


Mon. 


Improved 

Tiftnd  with 

Buildings 

thereon. 


All  Ratable 
Property. 


Totol 
Amount 

of 
General 

Rate 
Levied. 


Fair  Averafce  Annual 
Value  of— 


Improved 

Land  with 

Buildings 

thereon. 


All  Ratable 
Property. 


BtropolitMi.. 


•Ul 


£ 
40,966,800 
37,681,800 


78,648,600 
30,323,700 


108,972,300 


£      £      £      £ 
43,159,900  I  129,479  2,036,150  ,  2,145,800 
43,767,700  127,974  .12,515,300  !  2,819,600 


86,927,600  I  257,453 


33,698,000 


108,355 


4,551,45014,965,400 
2,245,230  '  2,413,950 


120,625,600  365,808  6,796,680 


',379,350 


>usly  mentioned,  a  nominal  annual  value  is  frequently  set- 
roved  land  in  order  to  avoid  full  rating,  and  in  such  cases  no 
mate  can  be  made  of  the  real  value  of  the  property.  It 
sn,  therefore,  that  the  figures,  both  in  the  preceding  and 
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the  following  table,  suffer  on  this  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
been  found  difficult  to  obtain  -v-aluations  which  show  the  total  exi 
the  decline  in  the  values  of  real  estate  since  1893,  for  it  is  not  ga 
considered  that  the  reduction  of  the  capital  value  is  in  ratio  to  < 
the  annual  value  as  indicated  by  the  lower  rating.  It  will  proUt 
found  that  the  figures  based  on  the  rating  for  1899-1900  will  i 
further  slight  reduction  : — 


Municipal  Tear. 


Metropolitan  Area. 


Suburbs. 


Countrr  - 

Municipalitica.  *■ 


1888-9— Annual  value. 
Capital  value.... 


1889-90— Annual  value  ... 
Capital   value 


1 890- 1— Annual  value. 
Capital  value.... 


1S91-2— Annual  value. 
Capital  vahie... 


1S92-3-  Annual  value I 

Capital  value* 

1S93-4 -Annual  value 

Capital   value 


1S!U  o   -Annual  value 

Capital  value 

ISO,')  G-  Annual  value...  . 
Ca}»ital    value 


ISOG  7    -Annual   value 

Capital    value 

lvSl)7-S     Annual  value 

Capital   value 

ISOS  0     Annual   value.  ... 
Capital    value 


2,131,026 
42,529,525 

2,228,817 
44,576,340 

2,276,362 
45,527,240  j 

2,710.488 
51,237.600 

2,785,840 
05,716,900 

2,777,24.-) 

5r),,v>(),(.Mjo 

2,49<),17.". 
5.'i,47(>,(KX) 

2,3()1,21H) 
47,22r),8(K) 

2,237,<>40 
44,740,700  , 

2,173,260 
43,4t)O,200 

2,145,800 
4;i,l.V.),900 

I 


2.501,004 
35,536,209 

2,987.061 
45,635.138  j 

3,110.825  I 
48,208.8:^ 

3,141,101 
47,987,210 

3,227.S,-)1 
51,174,200 

n,2<>o.r);r 

5l,5ll,0(X) 

3.190,022 
5.S,4S1,(H)0 

2,inu.6;^> 

49,40«;,400 


1.895.591  1      6. 
27,738,434    105. 


2,149,566 
30,073,617 


120, 


2,405.163  7. 

33,475,972  ,  1  >7. 

I 

2.5ai,214  S, 

2.as3,8ori  s, 

37,3.St).3nO  144. 

2,8r)i,.-)9:i  s, 

40.877,000  150, 

2,774,477  8. 

42.275.0<X)  151, 

39.501MKX)  l.V), 


2,904,950         2.461.745         7.' 
4G.(WG.40<»       :^G.072.9»o     127, 


2,S49.<i50 
44,999.200 

2,S19.<;o<» 
43,7G7.7(K> 


2,4«»7.2lO  7, 

:U.322,»;0l»  122. 

2,41.^950  7,: 

33,G9>,aK)  120.( 


Hift  incnuise  .shown  in  this  table  to  have  taken  place  betwee 
and   1894   is  very   consideral)le,   the  annual  value  having  rii 
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528,521  to  £8,460,674,  ami  the  capital  value  from  £105,804,16810 
1,226,000.  Part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  an  additional  number 
listricts  incorporated ;  but  when  allowance  is  made  for  these  it  will 
be  found  that  the  capital  value  increased  by  something  like  43  per 
i.  During  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a  fall  of  20  per  cent. 
be  capital  value,  after  taking  into  account  the  addition  to  the  total 
he  incorporation  of  new  municipalities. 

be  details  of  the  net  increase  during  the  ten  years  from  1888-9  to 
J-9  are  as  under : — 


Divldon. 


of  Sydney 

rbs  of  Sydney 

try  Manicipalities. 

Total    


IncreaHed  annual  value 
during  ten  years. 


Increased  capital  value 
durinj;  ten  years. 


ToUl. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

£ 
14,774 

317,696 

518,359 

0-69 
12-70 
27-35 

£ 
630,375 

8,231,491 

5,959,566 

1-48 
2316 
21-48 

850,829 

1303 

14,821,432 

1401 

le  growth  of  the  city  and  suburVjs  has  been  marvellous,  and  vSydney 
stands  as  the  second  city  of  the  British  Empire,  as  estimated  by 
uinual  value  of  its  ratable  property,  IVIelbourne  ranking  fourth. 
annual  value  of  property  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  cov(»ring  an  area 
.,178  acres,  was,  in  February,  1898,  £4,965,400;  while,  during  thi» 
ious  year,  the  annual  value  of  Greater  Melbourne,  with  an  area  of 
560  acres,  was  £4,168,200.  The  following  are  the  annual  values 
yme  of  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain  at  the  latest  available 

London  (County) £36,574,812 

GUu^w   4,352,181 

Manchester 3,019,152  /  «  on-  o«c 

Salford 888,693)  -^.W/.JWD 

Liverpool 3,839,479 

Edinburgh  2,555,756 

Birmingham    2,297.543 

Leeds  1,522,092 

Bristol  1,461,419 

Sheffield  1,268,893 

Bradford    , 1,149,735 

Kewcastle-on-Tvne  1,129,743 

BelCsst ". 1,064,000 

Xottin^iam 918,000 

Hull 876,811 
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The  eiitiinuted  capital  valve  of  oil  ntable  property  in  inuiuci|i 
for  1898-9  in  hIiowu  in  the  followiuK  teiAn: — 


Suliurbe — 

Aleuuilria 

Annaiidnle  

Aiblielil  

Kilmain  

liotiuiy 

BiiUny,  N<irtli  . 

Hurwooil 

CamperJowii  .,,. 
Canterbury     .... 

t'oncunl    

DarlingtoQ 

DruinnmyiiL-   . . . . 

l':nlield    

Krakine^illa    ... 

Five  Dock  

(Hebe   

Ituntcr'nHill.... 
llunitvilli)   

ljliic(-oi-i' 

1^» 


ircll 


IVlUI  Clirltal 
V*]|»  Dt  lUt- 


G34.2IKI 

768.400 

2,027,100 

3,348.400 


t.349.400 

000,100 
688.700 
478.700 
■J5H,HU0 
.t7 1,800 
.')0!l,00(l 

:iio.ri00 

207.100 
1.8I1.-J00 
C13,-J00 
C70,700 
476,000 
4f»I,«00 


1.300.01 
».'>'.I.OIK> 


Country — 

Aberdeen    

AduQltown    

Armidale     

Anbam    

Bulliu     

B&Iranald      

IlaiikilowTi 

Btthnnt 

Beg*     

Berry   

BUyney  

Bombftlii 

Bourkc  ■ 

Uraiilwucxl 

BnikeiiHiU    

UroughtOD  Vale 
Burrowa 

l^niduii   

< 'aiTipbi'lltnwii    ... 

( 'Hrriiifrtoii  

("il-lln-i:Uf;ll      ,       ., 

(■i,i,«r  , ,: 
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lunicipcdity. 


Total  Capital 
Value  of  Rat- 
able Property. 


Municipality. 


Total  Capital 
Value  of  Rat- 
able Property. 


' — eofUinued. 
II   


nd 

>n    

rra,  Central, 
tra,  North    . 

am    

U    

roo    

trie    


11  ba 

ley 


on 

on,  New  . 

■e  

w  

ool    

in 

nd,  East  . 
nd,  West, 
ether    .... 

long  

k     

?     


th 

a     

'ale  

le   

%    

mlmrrah 
rundi    ... 
iUbrook . . 

nri      

»ri.  West 
idera     ... 

nine 

Kile   


n   

i 

S  £a8t 


latta 


£ 
109,100 

81,500 
168,100 

94,600 
100,000 
586,100 
293,200 

33,500 
122,000 
708,200 
260,800 

31,200 
231,700 
309,300 
124,100 
177,200 
196,300 
145,400 
147,500 
181,100 
112,000 
403,700 
373,000 
410,800 

70,100 
298,200 
728,300 
304,100 
136,000 
131,200 
100,500 
158,600 
103,200 
124,200 
258,200 
274,500 

65,900 
1 10,500 

63,700 
149,200 
140,700 

41,700 
244,300 

54,800 

2,497,300 

185,800 

84,300 

400.900 

183,400 

277,500 

1,291,200 


Country  — continued. 

Peak  Hill   

Penrith   

Picton 

Plattsbiirg 

Port  Macquarie 

Prospect  &  Sherwood 

Queanbeyan    

Quirindi  ..' 

Raymond  Terrace 

Richmond   

Rookwood  

Scone   

Shellharbour  

Shoalhaven,  South 

Silverton     , 

Singleton    

Singleton,  South    

Sfbithfield  &  Fairfield 

St.  Mary's  

Stockton 

Tamworth  

Taree   

Temora    

Tenterfield 

Tumut 

UlUdulU 

Ulmarra  

Uralla 

WagcaWagga   

Waicha 

Wallendl)een 

Wallsend     

Waratah 

Warren   

AVellington     

Wentworth     

Wickham    

Wilcannia 

Windsor 

Wingham    

WoUongong    

Yass 

Young 


Total,  Country  £ 

Total,  Metropolitan  . . . 


74,600 
261,000 

87,500 
190,300 

73,700 
366,000 

77,200 
162,400 

65,700 
145,800 
284,800 

66,800 
240,800 
163,000 

68,700 
224,000 

88,000 
151,300 
180,000 
135,800 
395,100 

54,900 
122,300 
154,500 
108,500 
302,500 
158,700 

62, 100 
438,800 
110,400 
111,400 
211,600 
385,600 
139,500 
143,300 

51,200 
490,500 
100,800 
171,800 

34,100 
378,;iOO 
203,800 
219,900 


33,098,000 
86,927,600 


Grand  Total   ...' £j  12O,62.->,G00 
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Mining  property  is  subject  to  rating  only  in  renpect  of  the  va 
the  surface  area,  and  of  the  buildings  erected  thereon  ;  ami  in  tfa 
of  Broken  Hill  and  other  mining  municipalities,  this  value  is  iiv 
in  the  amounts  set  down  in  the  above  table. 

The  total  revenue  collected  by  all  the  municipalities  of  the  < 
during  the  year  1897-8  amounted  to  £720,895,  including  thi* 
endowments  and  grants  of  X9  4,870.  The  chief  heads  of  revenot 
as  stated  below.  The  grants  for  roads  are  shown  separate 
they  are  almost  exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  Govemnu'nt 
passing  through  the  municipalities.  In  ** other  rates''  are  includ 
sanitary  charges — where  these  are  collected  by  the  municipali 
although  they  are  not  levied  at  so  much  per  £,  but  reprej^ent  i 
direct  services : — 


Division. 


General 
rates. 


other 
rated. 


I    Endow- 
ments and 
Grants. 


Road 
Grants. 


Other 
Ke^  «iiue. 


Sydney — City   .... 
„          Suburbs 
Country  

Total  ... 


£  £  £ 

134,007'  

132,228*  62,117      31,578 

106,989  73,429     43,526 


4,247 
15,519 


£ 

45.a>3  1 

18..TW  i 

53.5G4  1 


373,224    135,546     75.104      19,766  ■  117,255 

I  I  I 


The  general  rates  amounted  to  j£373,224--ls.inthe£  iH-ingthoj 

rato  of  all  muiiioipalitics  except  the  City  of  >^y<lii«'v,  ^vhich  k'vi»il 
and  the  otluT  exceptions  incnlioncd  on  pagf  ?^81.  No  sjK^'i; 
is  levied  in  tlie  City,  and  in  order  to  make  tli'*  oo!n]»arison  iv 
the  cost  of  liglitini,'  and  cf  str(M't  wat^rinf;  sliould  be  deducted  fr 
general  rat(\s.  The  amount  s]ient  fortlie  former  service  duri:j; 
was  -1'14,7GU,  or  e(|ual  to  ;il)out  1  ]<1.  in  tlie  £  :  and  on  .^tn-'-t  w 
£4,*).")."),  e(iual  t(»  .Id.  in  the  €. 

Other  rates  antfchargfs — for  lii^htinir,  water,  and  otlier  ^-^rvici 
levied  in  many  nnniicipalities,  and  the  receijits  under  this  head  rtiii 
in  1S97-S  to  .£\'.W)J)H).  This  sum  does  not  include  the  proci-^'dsi 
levied  by  tlie  ^Ietroj»olitan  and  Hunter  District  Water  and  St- 
Boards,  and  the  wat(M'  suj>plies  of  Camj)lKdltown,  Liver|»o<»l.  an* 
mond,  which,  thouirh  actually  local  rates,  are  not  collected  liv  the  i 
palities  afre(;ted  l>y  them.  The  amount  receive<l  from  the  .^ource.s  s| 
durini;  181>7  S  was  £:i!K),*2  lO,  makinir,  w  itli  the  sum  alr»»ady  men 
.1*  131, 7«5l.*  as  th(' total  charge  for  these  s|>ocial  service.s.  The  w 
the  City  of  Sydney  and  .suburbs  i->  supplied  with  wat*»r  !»y  the 
politan  r>oard,  with  tlie  exception  of  Manly,  wliere  inunioijuU 
works  have  been  erected. 

The  endowments  and  grants  amounted  to  13-ir>  per  cent,  of  til 
revcMiue,  the  sum  f)einir  equivalent  to  2s.  5|d.  jx»r  head  of  thetota 
lation  within  incorporated  areas,  or  to  17 '52  per  cent.,  or  28i  9; 
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.  excluding  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Sydney.  The  jii'oportiou 
h  each  Rource  of  revenue  bears  to  the  whole  varies  considerably,  as 
ollowing  statement  shows  : — 


Divuion. 


General  Kates.        Other  Rates. 


EndowTnentu 
and  Grants. 


ty— City    .. 
Suburbs 

try 

Total    .. 


per  cent. 
74-71 

63-21 

36-51 


1 

per  cent. 

t 

per  cent 

24-99 
25-06 

14-42 
20-15 

I  other  Revenue. 

per  cent. 
25-29 

7-38 

18-28 


will  be  seen  from  a  previous  table  that  the  gross  revenue  of  all  nnini- 
ities,  not  including  the  State  endowment  and  grants,  was  £626,025  ; 
this  be  added  the  revenue  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  District 
>r  and  Sewerage  Boards,  the  total  will  reach  X922,241.  Tliis  may 
ken  as  the  whole  burthen  of  local  taxation,  and  is  equivalent  to 
;  238.  9d,  per  head  of  the  population  residing  within  the  limits  of 
porated  districts,  and  to  12-5  per  cent.,  or  2s.  6d.  in  the  £,  of  the 

annual  value  of  all  ratable  property,  as  against  an  average  of 
d.  levied  in  England  and  Wales,  namely,  5s.  8d.  in  the  Meti-o- 
tn,  and  48.  Id.  in  other  districts.  These  amounts  are  there  con- 
■d  low,  and  are,  in  fact^  far  from .  representing  the  total  of  the 
cipal  expenses,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  provincial  municipalities,  large 

are  contributed  from  the  profits  on  the  gas,  water,  and  other 
rtakings  so  larg«jly  in  their  hands.  In  New  South  Wales,  however, 
ready  shown,  the  Government  contributes  largely  to  the  cost  of 
baining  the  municipalities. 

connection  with  the  municipal  accounts  of  the  colony,  it  may  here 
cplained  that  the  returns  furnished  by  the  councils  arc  not  so 
ate  as  might  be  desired,  and  the  amounts  of  revenue  and  ex}3enditure 

most  be  taken  as  the  nearest  approximation  that  can  be  arrived  at. 
possible  that  in  some  cases  items  of  account,  such  as  transfers  and 
entries,  which  do  not  really  affect  the  revenue  or  expenditure,  are 
ied,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  items  which  ought  to  be  included  arc 
ut.  These  errors  are  gradually  being  rectified,  as  the  accounts  are 
idiecked  in  the  Statistical  Office  in  a  systematic  fashion,  as  fur  as  it 
tsible  at  the  present  time  to  do  so.  In  making  comparisons  with 
oos  years,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 
B  total  expenditure  during  1897-8  by  the  various  municipalities, 
ling  payments  to  sinking  funds,  amounted  to  X838,868,  which  was 
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£1 1 7,973  in  excess  of  the  revenue  receipts.     The  municipal  ezpnl 
may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads : — 


Head  of  Expenditure. 


AmoanL       Der 


£  £ 

f^alaries  and  office  expenses 74,980  : 

Other  expenditure  on  administration 24,000 

98,980  I      I 

General  works,  services,  and  improvements 380,288        4 

Lighting    79,720         ! 

Water    28,061  " 

Sanitary  and  other  expenditure  not  defrayeil  out  of  general 

rate  and  endowments 70,970         I 

Interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts 139,143        !• 

Payments  to  sinking  funds 15,147 

Additions  to  plant,  furniture,  &c ^ 2,.560         ' 

Miscellaneous  23,999 


Total  expenditure   £      838,808       10 


ValuerH*  and  auditors'  fees,  legal  expenses,  and  mime  other  hems' 
form  part  of  the  cost  of  administration,  are  entered  in  the  mao 
accounts  under  '* Miscellaneous,'' of  which  amount  they  are  estiiuti 
make  up  one  half.  The  totals  of  "Miscellaneous"  have,  therefore 
adjusted  in  the  above  and  in  the  next  three  tables,  in  order  to| 
more  cori-oct  statement  of  the  proportion  which  each  head  Wars ' 
whol»\  TIio  total  ex|K?nditur<»  on  siinitary  sorvic*^  c1«m^s  not  .ipiKur 
abovr'  t;ildc.  as  in  n\anv  municipjilitit^s  the  f«M's  an'  ]»aiil  t<»  x\n 
tractor. 

The  cxpeuditun;  of  the  City  of   Sydnoy  in  1.S97   reai-lit-il  ih*-  •> 

i:L>s:i,»;(;L>,  viz. :_- 

Ho.nl  of  Kxiniiilitiin-.  A:io»u.t  I'li 

f  1* 

Sahiiits    ainl    oilier    cxpeuHrs,    inchnling    Mayor, 

fl.ns.'i,  an.l  uiKlilors,  1*100    11,07."> 

OthiT  fxpcrxlitun- on  adminiBtratioii .'».M*2 


(ient'ial  woiks,  service:*,  and  iinpr<^»vcnR'iit8 liifJ.O'JT 

Lightin.L'           U,7H<> 

InttTCst  on  Inaiis t»,"», l.'»<» 

Inten-Ht  «-n  ovenlratt  .'i77 

(L"i..V27 

Sinking.' fi;n«lh  l-.SW 

Mi8fellano(»ii.s   r>.Hll 


Total  exptMKlituiv  , £      2S3,aft!        t 
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expenditure  of  the  suburban  boroughs  and  municipal  district'^ 
^ear  1897-8  was  £247,884,  which  may  be  subdivided  under  the 
g  heads : — 


Head  of  Expenditure. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


ind  office  expenses  22,340 

pcnditureon  adminiBtration 8,660 


irorki,  aervicet,  and  improvements. 


ianly) 

and  other  expenditure  not  defrayed  out  of  general 

and  endowments 

on  loans  and  overdrafts 

s  to  sinking  funds   

s  to  plant,  furniture,  Ac 

leous  

Total  expenditure    £ 


.\ 


31,000 

104,617 

3.'),305 

1,387 

26,940 

38.311 

838 

827 

8,659 


247,884 


12-51 

42-20 

14-24 

0-56 

«10-87 

lo'4(> 

0-34 

0-33 

J -49 

ioo-ob" 


»ro|)ortional  cost  of  administering  these  inunicipalitieH  was  nearly 
:hat  of  the  city  ;  but  when  the  smallness  of  some  of  the  districts 
lered,  the  cost  of  administration  cannot  be  detMned  uni-^^nsonably 


3X|>enditure  of  the  country  municipalities  of 
18  £307,322,  which,  divided  under  the  same 
T  suburban  municipalities,  appears  as  follows 

Head  of  Expenditure. 


the  colony  for  the 
headings  as  those' 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


md  office  expenses    40,665 

penditure  on  administration 9,528 


(Torks,  services,  and  improvements. 


and  other  expenditure  not  defraye<l  out  of  general 

and  endo^i-ments 

on  loans  and  overdrafts 

«  to  sinking  funds  

s  to  plant,  furniture,  &c 

leous 


Total  expenditnre  ^ £ 


£ 


50,193 

108,744 

29,655 

26,674 

44,030 

35.305 

1,450 

1,733 

9^529 

307^22 


16-33 

35-39 

9-65 

8-68 

14-33 

11-49 

0-47 

0-56 

310 


•uportion  to  the  total  expenditure,  the  administrative  expenses  of 
itry  municipalities  amounte<l  to  30  per  cent,  more  than  th<)S(»  of 
urban  boroughs.  This  may  l)e  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
jority  of  the  country  boroughs  and  municipal  districts,  though 
i  area,  have  but  scant  population  and  little  revenue,  and  the 
ion  of  expenses  required  to  defray  salaries,  etc.,  is  naturally 
irger  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  but  more  populous  districts 
ding  the  metropolia 
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The  total  amount  of  loans  raised  during  1897-8  was  J£13T/2»'»1 
£G(),r)02  was  redeemed  ;  these  sums  include  additions  to  and  redoc 
of  secured  overtlrafts.  The  sinking  funds  were  increase<]  l»y  £ti 
so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  unproWded  for  was  incmi 
i>o4,377  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  new  loans  wfre 
renewals,  opportunity  natui'ally  being^  taken  of  the  genenil  reducti 
the  I'utes  of  interest  to  considerably  reduce,  when  practicable,  tlie  k 
liability  in  res^iect  of  interest  charges.  The  total  amount  of  i 
apart  from  the  liability  to  the  State  under  the  Country  Town.':'  \ 
and  Sewerage  Act,  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  £2Ji'2'i 
and  towards  meeting  this  amount  there  was  at  the  credit  of  the  «i 
funds  a  sum  of  £256,742,  leaving  £2,470,827  not  provided  for. 
total  amount  authorised  to  be  borrowed  by  the  munici])alities  was  ci 
than  the  amount  actually  raised,  for  in  some  cases  the  full  anioun 
not  issued,  and  in  others  the  secured  ovenlraft  was  less  than  the  an 
of  securities  lodged  with  the  bank.  Rates  of  interest  ranged  from  •' 
cent. — which  was  carried  by  £150,000  to  8  per  cent.,  whirh.  h-** 
was  only  payable  on  a  secured  bank  ovenlraft  of  £89 ;  and  the  animinl 
as  interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts  during  the  year  was  £  1 39. 1 4*>.  \^ 
to  the  amount  of  loans  the  unsecured  Imnk  overdrafts  £200ji0r».«'ni 
rates  vary  from  5  to  8i  p<»r  cent,  a  total  of  interest-l>eariiiff  indel'te 
of  £2,927,605  is  found,  at  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  4-7.'>  p«T  ce 
viz.,  4*53  per  cent,  on  the  loans  of  the  City  of  Sydney  ;  5*1 1  \n'r  ivi 
those  of  the  suburban  municipalities  ;  and  5*43  per  cent,  on  iht^ei 
country  municipalities.  The  total  debt  per  head  of  jwpulation  lin 
niiinicipalitics  amounts  to  £3  l.')s.  4tl.,  or,  if  allowanc*-  !•♦•  m;vh-  it 
iiii;  funds,  .£'3  Ss.  \h\..  while  the  voarlv  o]iJU"''e  fnr  ii»ten*>t  :<  •'>.  T 
lnvul.  Tli(*s»*  sums,  viewed  ajKirt  from  the  resomvesof  tlii^  muiii  iy: 
are  l>v  liO  means  formidabK*.  Th(^  follo\\  inuc  are  the  <»ut>tuin]ii.^  "  ■. 
tlie  Citv  of  Svdnev  at  the  elose  of  1^07  :  — 

W]\i  n.-  f'-Mt..-*!.  Fim.L 


Sv«hH'v    City 


«»  n 

I 
»'  •» 


<  1 


Loiiddn   

SvdiH'v    Caltltj  Salr-vards 

l-ondoii    I  Stivets  [jmu 


Sjvlnry    Town  Ifall  Loan 

11  

London    


M.wv, 


M  ()ore-st  rcct  1  niprovcHiont. . 
Public  Markets    


Svdiuv    ... 


Total li      L4ln,jK)0 


.Viiif>urit. 

ILiV 

tt- 

£ 

jKT  O'-nt. 

•20,000 

ti 

• 

10.000 

t> 

• 

lO.UH) 

t\ 

• 

♦K),(KK> 

4 

• 

.T'),orK) 

r; 

20a(MK) 

t"» 

lOO.JKHJ 

4 

• 

40,000 

t; 

;{r>,utM» 

«: 

200.<KX> 

4 

• 

i».'i0,(MN> 

4 

• 

.S(K),0<H> 

4 

• 

ir)0.o<M) 

3J 

•l 

410,000 

• 
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le  total  debentures,  £110,000  are  renewable  at  maturity  on 
lority  of  the  several  Acts,  the  particular  loans  being  denottni  in 
le  by  an  asterisk.  Sinking  funds  have  been  established  in 
ion  with  most  of  the  issues,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which,  at 
of  1897,  was  X246,549.  In  additiou  to  the  amounts  quoted 
he  City  of  Sydney  was  empowered  in  1896  to  raise  £250,000 
purpose  of  providing  electric  lighting  plant.  Tlie  outstanding 
id  secured  overdrafts  of  the  other  municipalities  range  from 
i  to  £89. 

subjoined  statement  indicates  those  municipalities  which  had 
ed  liabilities  amounting  to  £5,000  and  over  at  the  beginning  of 
Unsecured  overdi-afts  have  not  been  taken  into  account : — 


pidity. 


Amoiint. 


Municipality.  Amount. 


Municipality.      |   Amount 


an— 

iydney 

rU 

Je.... 

i.'.'.'.'.'. 

lown.. 
dry  .. 
lyne  .. 
rlUe   .. 

±  .... 

•Hili".* 
le  .... 

:dt.... 

riiie"!! 

n 

ytiney 
ton    .. 

an 

e 


1,410.000 
17,000 
11,875 

15.S0O 

63,000 

5,000 

25,000 

17.000 
9,000 
5.000 

10,000 

7,500 

86,779 

8.937 

8,000 

80,045 

16.000 

80,000 

6.200 

36,000 
58,150 
68.400 
18.500  , 

30,000 
88,400 
16.740 
6.000 
10.000 


Metropolitan — catU. 


Strathfield  ... 
Waterloo  ... 
Waverley    .  .* . 

Willouffhby  . 
WoollaStra  ... 


Othent  (undrr  £ij»M, 

Total.Metropolitan 


Country— 
Armidale . 
BathurHt  . 
Bega 


6,500 
17,000 
60,0(X) 

12,20<) 

8,800 

14,770 


2,130,096 


Bourke 

Bowral 

Broken  Hill    . . 
Cootamundra. 


Dubbo  

Glen  Innes 
Goulbum . . 
Grafton  ... 


Granville 

Hamilton 

Illawarra.  Central 
invcrell    


Kutoomba 
Lambton . , 
lismore   . 


18.450 

12,000 

8,000 

7,500 
12,000 

5,000 
11,000 

15,000 

14,000 

10,00^) 

5,539 

16,200 
8.300 
5.000 
5,000 

5,000 
11.000 
12,000 


Country— c<;n^  £ 

Lithgow  6,0(>» 

Liverjiool    |  12,(i0(» 

Maitland,  East  . .  i  6,000 

Maitland,  West...  21,00f» 

Merewcther    ....  fi.50<) 

Molong .'),100 

Mudgee    5,0(X) 

Narrandcra !  7,858 

Newcastle    '  57,400 

Oranjfo     23,437 

Parramatt  i 5«,«<J<  > 

Penrith    23,000 

Prospect      and  C,00O 

Sherwood. 

Tamworth  5,000 

Wogga  Wagjfa   . .  19,285 

Waratah 15,5(M) 

Wickham 17,UJ0 

Windsor |  6,500 

I 

Wollongong    i  8,0<»0 

Yasa I  7,500 

YounK 1  13,110 

Othen.  ;undrr  JCVUiO,  i  88,988 


Total,  Countr}-. 


.597,473 


Grand  Total  . .  £!    2,727, .5(39 


le  total  amount,  £1,358,137  was  raised  in  London;  £1,331,574: 
ley  or  locally;  and  £17,858  in  Victoria.  If  allowance  be  made 
£1,110,000  raised  in  London  by  the  City  Council,  it  will  be 
at  the  other  municipal  authorities  have  relied  chiefly  on  the 
I  markets  to  subscribe  to  their  loan  issues. 
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Against  its  debt  of  £1,447,111,  which  includefl  £37,1  II.  tbt*  uun 
of  the  net  overdraft  at  the  end  oif  1897,  the  City  of  Sydney  jioski 
assets  approximately  amounting  to  £3,275,155,  made  up  »s  follovi: 

C 

A'alue  of  made  roads  and  streets,  not  including  valne  of  laud..    1,308.41)1 

Town  Hall,  including  organ,  furniture,  etc. <39.6W 

Markets  and  land 8I5.<>43 

Other  buildings UMTS 

Sale-yards  77.911 

Plant,  stores,  and  materials .sBU 

.Sinkingfunds    346,541 

Outstanding  rates 2,0(» 

Cash  in  hand 3 

ToUl £3,J75.1» 

The  oxpenditiirp  on  the  Qut^n  Victoria  Market   Buildings  i* 
included  in  the  above  total.     At  that  time  the  amount  was  t'Sil.."^ 
the  total  cost  has  not  yet  been  made  up.  Taking  the  assets  at  £,*<,'»1W».- 
the  indebtedness  of  the  City  of  Sydney  would  amount  to  lUlM  jvrc 
of  the  total  assets. 

In  addition  to  the  current  loans  ayd  overdrafts  secui-ed  by  mort(E 
titc.,  to  the  amount  of  £1,317,569,  shown  in  the  table  on  juige  **93, 
suburban  and  country  municipalities  were,  on  the  3 1st  .laruiary,  I) 
also  indebtetl  for  unsecun»d  bank  overdrafts  to  the  amount  of  £M,' 
and  on  contracts,  etc.,  to  a  further  amount  of  £48,306,  makinjza  cur 
indebtodness  of  £1,450,173,  or  a  little  more  than  six  times  th<»  anu 
of  the  «:(Mieral  rat<'  h'vicd  in  ls98  9.  Hut  an  annual  *»Min  nf  t'l*».V'' 
tlie  a<^grogate  was  also  payable  ]>y  twenty  inuni^'ipnliiit^s  t««r  \v;/t-rwi 
•  »t'  which  a  li.^t  will  })0  found  on  paire  ''^9<).  The  sum  •  r  i'4»'-»,>ti' 
down  Ix'low  is  tin'  value  of  the  works,  (,n  wliieii  this  aniii:.t'  'M^'ili 
I)iiya})le. 

The  assets  of  the  suburban   and  eountry  nm!iicij»alit i*-^  •■•.   Tin- 
January,  1>^9>^,  were  as  follow  : 


• 


Koiuls  and  streets,  not  including:  l.in«l    4.17"  T"*' 

'JVavh  lliillH.  otlier  huihlings,  and  lanil   lis.iisj 

\\'.it«i-\vnrks  (troH'jtriK'tt'd  hy  ( Jovorninent)  l*4<).'i,S».i3 

Water-  works  loiMiHtriKtcd  witliout  (iovornment  aid;  i.'.Vin 

<  Jas-works  and  eleririe-lighting  plant     'JliJ.s."^ 

Sak'-yards     *JI.o4:; 

Wliarves    \':.XU* 

S«'\vfrai;e    7**,  I  4*i 

IMant.  .-;'):es,  fuMiitnre,  and  ni:iterial   Ml.s^-J 

Sinking  himls |o,liW 

Fi\«.d  iloposits  and  lurn-nt  hank  ]»alanoes     ."^ri.siS 

Ontst.nwiiiig  geneial  an«l  nther  rates,  rt«* I'^S.-VII 

<  M  A  eminent  endowments  and  giant."*  aeerued ;7."*IS* 

Snndi\  a<"f(;iint>  due \*M\ 

<'asli  in  lian.l           I. SIN 

Total i\>.;j7n.:(» 


WATER  SUFVLY  FOR  COUJiTBY  TOH'NS. 


W*TEE   Sl'PPLY   FOR  CoCNTRY  ToWVS. 

niti7  Towns'  Water  Supply  ami  Sewerage  Aul  of  1880  t 
1  Uie  abJK-t  of  asnating  miiiiicipalitica  to  construct  genera 
p  iropply  nnil  spwenige.  To  tlie  end  of  June,  1898,  30l 
loonnrilfl,  ineladini!  Richmond,  had  availiHi  thciiihHvpn  of  thBl 
y  aSered  as  reg&rds  the  foiiner  service ;  none;  howevw,  had  | 
nritu  iiroviaions  witL  respect  to  ttewero^.  The  niiioiint  retjuirMl  | 
^igmit  tkn  wurkH  in  advanced  t>y  the  Slal».  The  tnuniuipality^  I 
J  £ui  the  optiou  of  suimrvisiiig  atid  coiutruotiiiK  the  workii^J 
phich  thp  (Jovernnieiit  umlprtakfis  theair  dutfea.  Uniier  the  1 
[Art  thf  nam  advanced  wiis  io  be  repaid  by  iustalnieuta,  with'  1 
e  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  unpaid  balnticees  ''aab  annu^  J 
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instalment  to  be  equal  to  6  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  and  th« 
payment  to  be  made  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  transfer  of 
works  to  the  municipality.  But  as  it  was  found  that  the  munidptl 
were  unable  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  the  Government,  ia  1 
passed  an  amending  Act  which  granted  them  more  favourable  te 
the  rate  of  interest  being  reduced  to  3i  per  cent.,  and  tlie  reariy  rr 
ments  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  100. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  works  completed  and  han(i«^i 
by  the  Government  at  the  30th  June,  1898,  with  the  amounts  ex^n 
and  the  sums  payable  annually  for  the  i>eriod  of  one  hundred  yeans, 
iirst  repayments  having  become  due  within  twelve  months  of  yai 
dates  ranging  from  the  3l8t  December,  1892,  to  the  30th  June.  1 
In  the  calculation  of  these  repayments,  the  interest  on  the  expendi 
has  been  added,  and  any  payments  by  the  councils,  as  Wfll  d«  .- 
remitted  under  the  authority  of  the  Act,  have  been  deducted : — 


Total  Amount 

Municipality.         Expenditure         Payable 
by  the  State.       Annually. 


Total 
Municipality.         Expenditure 
by  the  State. 


AidiU 


Manly 

Albnry    

Annidale    

BalranalJ  . . . 
Bath  unit     ... 

liourku   

Cooiiunible  .. 
C'ootamundra 
I>eiiili(iuin  . . . 

l>ublM> 

FortKs 

(Joullniru 
ll:iv 


£ 
37,820 
45,180 
;)6,810 

7.903 
M,876 
14.336 

0.346 
11.045 
18,108 
13,0S0 

:.:.,!  >4 

I  ,"1- 


£ 

1,888 

1.4S3 

1,403 

217 

1.989 

4S6 

S44 

394 

608 

ft-Sl 

•2S8 

1,1»M) 

.>-w 

..I  o 


Jerilderie 

Linnore    

Lith)fo»'    

Moania 

MonVale 

Nowra  

Nyn^on    

Oranjre 

WaKua  Wa;nnt 
Wentworth  . . . 
Wilcaiinia    . .  . 


Total 


(;.44i:. 
9,3M: 

10.349 
ll..V;t:: 
1<».T31 
.10.94:: 
37.*Te 


M. 

1 

* 

4 
4 

I.l 
IJ 


*::>,'-*' 


Til*'  Manly  w(»rks  are  included  in  this  table,  a»»,  althnuL:i«  iij»-> 
const ruct'.'d  uudor  the  Metropolitan  Water  an<l  SewiTULrt*  An  ui   I 
xhv.  more  favourable  terms  of  the  (Vmntrv  Towns  .Vets  v»«'ii-  :.'f  iiii- 
{\u>  caM'.      In  the  case  of  Coonamble,  a  sum   of    il'y'.*    11-.  i^  i«.i\ 
aiiiiually  for  water  supjdied  by  a  Ciovernment  artesian  bor«'. 

At  Korbe.^.  Hav,  and  Wilcannia,  the  works  weie  ou^triici*-!  i- 
iiiunici|>al  authorities,  ami  the  expenditure  .shown  in  theial«l«-  i-  ?.  ■ 
actual  c'o.si  of  the  works,  but  the  (lovernment  valuatii>ii.  In  ..«ii 
to  those  mentioned  above,  works  jiave  Ix^en  constru»-ted  at  Ci'iid'  f 
.Junee, Parker, and  Tamworth.  The  followiui:  table  .show.s  ihc  e\]»»'ni; 
oil  these, and  also  on  the  Mud^ee  works  and  the('«H)t.-imuntlra  addirio; 


Miniii-i]Ki]ity. 


Condi )lK)lii) . .  . . 
*l'ootaniundni 

•lunce   

Mud^v    


.MuMiiM|ta]it.\. 


KxiH-nditun-  to 

;;<»th  .luiK', 

1  V.»>>. 

£ 

7.724 
4.i.nM 
.'i.5n>2  ToUl 

"  Additions  t<>  cxi.'jtin;  worlit. 


lUrkvs    . 
Taniworlh 


•Alh  J: 

£ 


UHR 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWERAGE. 
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JH  these  works  have  now  lieen  completed  with  the  exception  of 
te  at  Mudgee.  Seven  niuuicipnl  councils  have  constructed  works 
of  their  own  resources,  but  the  Mudgee  council  have  now  arnmged 
^e  construction  of  new  works  hv  the  (iovernment.  The  estinmteil 
MB  of  the  works  constructed  by  the  municipalities  on  the  .')  1  st 
.'vary,  1898,  were  as  follow  : — 


ManidpaUtj. 


Ertitnatctl 
value. 


Miiiik*iiiality. 


Kmiiiialcd 
valuv. 


MudKce  .  ■ . 
Nanmiwteia 
riiiaiiMillii 
l*eiirith    ... 

SflTOTtOn... 


£ 

l.nlW 

Siiijrleton 

7,lte«> 

Windsor 

40.001) 

0,000 

■ 

250 

£ 


Total    . .  £ 


1S.\H»} 


Tie  water  supply  works  of  Broken  Hill  and  Silv<»rton  wen*  con 
ictcd  by  a  private  coiupanv  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  jKiss^'d 
1888. 

Sewer  AC  K  Woukh. 

\ji  previously  mentioneil,  no  advantage  luis  been  taken  of  the  Act 
tvidinf;  for  the  carrying  out  of  sewera«{e  works  in  i.*<»unti'y  towns. 
will  be  seen  from  the  table  <(iven  bcdow,  however,  that  scwerji^c 
terns  are  in  existence  in  several  ])laces  ;  but  with  few  exceptions 
!  operations  are  on  a  minor  scale.  The  ^(^ncral  systi'm  of  sew(>ni<;(! 
ich  is  now  being  carrietl  out  in  the  metropolitan  area  will  su|M*rsf'd(' 
\  isolated  systems  of  some  of  tlie  Kuburlian  districts,  and  some  of  thc 
rers  already  constructed  will  eventually  form  |)art  of  the  *^ni:ral 
«ine.  The  Metropolitan  Board  has  already  taken  over  part  of  the 
nnge  canatmoted  by  the  City  of  Sydney  and  the  MunicifmliticH  of 
ll5eM,  Balmain,  Darlington,  North  Sydney,  and  Hedfem.  The  cost 
nw6i«ge  not  taken  over  was  as  follows: — 


XmilcipMwyi 


Muiiici}«lity, 


IIULCht. 

.  3  7 

.  I  10 

.  2  0 

.  0  M 

!,  12'  io 

I  ■  ■  •  ■ 

7    30 
1    10 

■  ■  ■  I 

!    6 '35 


o 


2,:ui 

(i.((M 

2,000 

2.40O 

S.l«l 

16,217 

4,500 

4.8.10 

4,752 

010 

4.01)0 

100 

900 


Length.       I  I 


I  I 

■  liK.rli*.  £ 

•  Coonaiii)>lv u      8  M> 

'  (lOulbuni l,4it) 

:  Hay   1      0  l.OOti 

,  Aluminibiirrali U     0  11. 'i 

I  Ne«-ca»tle    IK.oai 

:  Richiuund    o    In  i,inm> 

.  SinylettMi 1      u  1  .U(h* 

!  Stockton 1S2 

I  Wainra  Waffj^pi    o    33  fi.'U 

'   Wentworth 0    20  li»:i 

'  Wiekhaui «>    fiO  T^ii 

I                ToUl  £  7s,14r' 


3  L 
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Gas  and  Electric  Lightixc  Works. 

The  Muuicipalities  Act  authorises  the  cunstniction  of  mx 
public  lighting,  by  gas  or  otherwise,  and  gives  the  power  to 
private  consumers  with  gas ;  but  as  regards  electric  lighting  thL 
be  done  without  the  authority  of  a  special  Act.  The  foUowii 
ment  shows  the  municipalities  which  have  constructed  gas-wo 
the  value  of  the  same  in  January,  1898  : — 


Municipality. 


Value  of 
Works. 


MoDidpality. 


Value  of 


Amiidale    . . . 

Bathunt 

Besra 

Bowral     

Cootamundra 

Dubbo 

Olcn  InoGS  . . . 

Lisraore 

Lith^^ow 

Liverpool    . . . 


£ 

1S,000 

21,716 

8.000 

7,400 

7,414 

10,000 

6,800 

7,000 

6,000 

7,000 


Maitland,  Eart 

Molong 

Musirellbrook  . 

Orange 

WamriiWacva. 
Waratab   


Total £ 


£ 

4.S«i> 

13.0flrp 
IT-sTi 

7.5  ■• 


l«iKlif 


Similar   information  is  given   Ijelow  of  municipalities  whl 
erected  electric-lighting  plant : — 


Municipality. 


llt*<if(Tn   

I>uinhti*ri 

Ntwi-n-tk-   

rtiirith 


Value  of 
Plant. 


lO.OOrt 

1 '*.<■<>» 


MunicipaUit}-, 


Value  cl 
PlanL 


Tuniworth 
Vount;    . . . 


'«• 


T-.tal. 


As  alre;ulv  nioiitioiuMl,  tlie  C'itv  of  Sviliiev  has  <»litai!»»-«i  i- 
t'icvt  an  «-le('tric-liu:htinjLr  ]»lant.  ami  lo  raise  a  Ii«in  «»t  i"J*'". 
this  pu}]>')s»'.  At  the  end  of  Is^S,  however,  no  fleri>i"»n  i.. 
arrived  at  as  to  tlie  best  wav  of  oaiTvini;  out  tljo  eitv  lijli 
electricity.  Th<'  followijii,'  nii]nieij)a]ities  arf  >.ii|ij»]ie..i  \\\x]i 
li<;ht  by  |»riv;tte  eonipanie.s  : — ( 'anterl)iii'V  (part  o»t  ^t:>-t^'. 
llroken  ilill  (lioiiv^s  only),  and  Mo^s  Vale. 

Pi o ADS  AM)  StHKKTS. 

Tlie  K*nL,'tli  «»f  streets  and  lanes  within  the  iKHindarie.^  (.f  the 
Sv<lnev,  at  th-' erid  of  lSi>7,  was  117.1  miles.  Pi-aelieallv  all  til 
ways  wen*  formed,  kerhed,  and  either  wo<Hl-bloeke<l  or  nietalk 
area  laid  down  of  the  former  material  was  n1  acres,  exclusive  of 
s(|uan*  yards  of  wo«Hl-]»loi^'kini;j  laid  hy  the  (iovernmeiit  at  Circnh 
The  \alue  to  the  oity  of  ihe.v  stnets  wa.s  e^-timated  at  £1,3 
which  '"'uni  included  £*1.">').UU0  for  f«H.ti»aih>,  viz. :  — Asphalted,il 
and  thiL'i.'i^d.  £'J.3,0n<).  Throughout  the  Kuburl>s  the  extent  o( 
and  5>treets  was  about  1.41.*)  miles,  of  which  7Ai<  miles  were  B 
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jsW\\^  or  gravelled,  21 S  niilos  formed  onl}f,  05  miles  »  1m. rd  and 
led,  117  cleared  only,  and  237  miles  natural  surface;  iind  thn 
oxiniate  value  of  these  roadways,  with  footpaths,  culveiis,  liiiil;;;rs, 
iimilar  works,  may  be  set  down  at  £2,277,100.  In  the  other  miini- 
ities  there  were  1,517  miles  of  metalled,  ballasted,  or  gr;iv«'ll(><l 
s  and  streets,  1,099  formed  only,  428  miles  cleared  and  drjiinetl, 
I  cleared  only,  and  1,591  miles  natural  surface ;  in  all  5,84(5  milos, 
ralue  of  these  improvements  being  estimated  at  £1,898,600,  wliich, 
?ver.  can  only  be  regarded  as-,  an  approximate  sum.  (iovernmcnt 
s  liave,  as  far  as  could  l>e  aseei*tained,  Iw^en  excluded  from  tins** 
s:  nor  is  the  value  of  land  occupied  taken  into  account,  but  tin* 
r  may  be  set  down  at  £8,367,000. 

Metropolitan  Watkr  Si:pplv  and  Skwkkaoe. 

'ith  the  rapid  aggregation  of  the  population  in  the  mc'tropolitan 
came  the  necessity  of  establisliing  a  system  of  water  supply  anil 
.•rage  equal  to  the  needs  of  a  great  city.  Prior  to  1887  ihe  control 
16  water  8uj)ply  of  the  city  and  suburbs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
loration,  and  the  supply  wius  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 

I  it,  while  the  sewerage  system  was  highly  objectionabN*  and 
icient.  Several  of  the  suburKin  Councils  had  also  constructed  local 
ems,  as  already  mentioned. 

II  1867  a  Royal  Commission  was  ap]K)int(Hl  to  investigate  ami  nj>ort 
a  proiK>sals  for  supplying  water  to  the  city  and  sulmrbs.  'Wo  years 
r,  after  various  projects  had  been  considered,  the  Connnissioner^ 
luitted  a  rejwrt  recommending  the  adoj»tion  of  the  **  Upper  Nepeaii 
?me.*'  A  second  Royal  Commission  was  aj>pointed  in  187')  to  repoit 
k  sewerage  scheme  for  the  metropolis.  The?  report  of  this  (Commission 
I  presented  in  1877,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  system  now  b<-iiig 
ied  out.  As  much  controversy  was  evoked  by  tlnj  recommendations 
4e8e  Commissions,  the  (Tovernment  obtjuned  the  services  of  an 
ineer  from  England,  and,  after  much  patient  investigation,  lie 
foved  of  the  systems  proposed  antl  recommended  them  for  adoption, 

an  Act  was  pa.ssed  in  1880  toauthorist*  the  works  being  carried  out. 
first  contract  in  connixrtion  with  the  construction  of  water  supply 
ks  was  undertaken  in   Noveml)er,    1879,  and  that  of  s(»werage  in 
just,  1880. 

n  March,  1888,  the  water  supply  works  liadso  far  advanced  that  the 
emment  passed  an  Act  establishing  a  Board  of  A<lminist ration, 
er  the  title  of  the  ^letropolitan  Hoai-d  of  Water  Sui)ply  and  Sewer- 
to  r^ulate  the  water  supply  and  sewerag(j  services  in  the  «ouiity  of 
aberland,  including  those  under  the  control  of  the  City  <  'ouncil.  The 
lagementof  the  former  service  was  transferred  to  the  Board  in  May, 
8,  and  of  the  latter  in  September,  18S9.  The  total  len«^th  of  water 
na taken  over  was  355  miles,  while  on  the  30th  .June,  is<js,  this  had 
ceased  to  1,004  miles,  exclusive  of  trunk  mains.  There  w(>re  70 1  miles 
Jwers  in  1889,  lengthenejl  to  320]  miles  in  1898.     The  I'.oard  consists 


tlie  C'itj  Corporation  for  the  eonstmctioii  of  watpr  and 
and  a  syati'iii  of  water  Kt))ipty  from  tlie  Lai.'lilaii,  Uunuei 
BwHiups  wns  a(lo)ite<l.  By  thia  Nclipine  tlic  wacerx  of  th< 
these  swanipa  were  intercepted  at  n  point  ncai-  the  Rfaon 
A  pumping  plant  wha  erected  here,  and  tlic  water  ■ 
street  liescrvoir,  1-tI  feet  abovi:  the  level  of  the  tiea  :  ■ 
WAS  piiiiipiMl  iiitj)  Pmidin^rton  Hcaervair,  ut  iiii  elevat 
above  scii-lcvel :  imJ  to  WooUahra,  282  feet  alwve  bv» 
of  tliewyworks  wiu  £1,719,065.  This  Bvitteiu  haasiuGe 
by  wliat  IB  known  iis  the  "  Upper  Xepenn  Ktrhenie  "  air 
which  wiLs  deaigiietl  and  carried  out  bv  the  late  Mr. 
M.I.C.E.  Tlie  works  were  maili:  available  in  1888.  and 
ample  to  pi-ovide  it  constant  supply  for  the  waiitii  ol 
population  uE  Sydney  and  suburbs. 

The  sourccK  at  Hupjjly  are  the  waters  of  the  Nvpeai 
Conieaiix  Hivera,  dniiuing  an  area  of  3o-t  squan  mi 
enjoyiiif;  a  ciipious  and  regular  rainfall.  The  off-take  « 
a  height  of  -l>17  feet  abm'e  the  level  of  the  sea.  and 
through  ft  w  liefi  of  conduits — parity  tunnel,  |)wtlT  ope 
places  wrought-iron  nqueductii — to  Pi'ospeet  Kescrt'oit 
40  miles  from  the  farthest  source  of  supply.  Here  a  t 
liHH  beon  coiiHlructed,  covering  an  area,  when  full,  uf 
capable  of  liol<IiD)(  about  11,000  million  {raltons,  of  wh 
millions  are  available  for  supply  by  gravitation.  The  t 
199  feetulmve  xea-levcl.  The  dam  ia  7,J00  feet  long, 
top,  and  is  cnri-icd  to  a  height  of  84  feet  at  the  centre  : 
2,59l,y50  cnl.io  yiirds  uf  cartliwork,  and  ita  water  fact 
heavy  liluestonc  pitching.  The  conduitH  above  Pnwpec 
a  capacity  of  l-'iO  niillion  gallons  per  day,  and  for  10  i 
reservoir  tint  capacity  of  the  canals  and  pipes  e<)uaU 
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■"rom  Prospect  the  water  flows  5  miles  by  «»p<»ii  canal  to  tlio  V\\h^ 
id  Basiii,  thence  5  miles  by  fi-feet  wi-oupht-iroii  j»i|M's  to  tin*  Potts' 
1  Bahiiice  Reservoir,  which  lias  a  capacity  of  100  niilliou  nrailoiiH,  and 
ere  24A  acres.     This  reservoir  was  dctsiprnetl  to  tidt*  ovit  any  inter- 
tion  in  the  Aup|>]y  t'nnii   Prospect,  as  well  as  to  prevent  fluctuation 
he  head  of  pressure.     The  duplication  of  the  0-ft.  pi]»e  U^twecn  tlm 
in  and  Potto*  HilU  at  a  cost  of  ^70,20.5,  was  reconinicndcit,  in  .Inly, 
7,  by  the  Public  Works  Committee,  as  also  the  raising  nf  the  sidfs  of 
canal  between  Prospect  and  the  Basin,  thus  inci-vtasin;;  its  <'a])ucity  to 
Mhree  and  a  half  million  gallons  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  £.'$9,1 1  *J.     At 
Is'  Hill  the  water  passes  throupfh  a  series  of  cop|)er-;fanze  kchmmis,  and 
lien  Gcmducted  by  two  mains  into  Sydney.     At  Lewisiiani  a  bifun'a- 
I  takes  place  in  one  of  these  mains  ;  (Hh^  branch  supjilyin^tlu;  Pf'to- 
n  Reservoir,  the  other  continuing  to  (Jrown-stn*et.     The  IN'tcrKliani 
ervoir  is  166  feet  al)Ovehi)[;li -water  mark,  is  built  of  brick,  aud  lias  a 
icity  of  2, 157,000  gallons.     The  new  4S-in.  main,  laid  in  1><JI.".,  from 
U'  Hill  direct  to  Ci'own-sti'eet,  is  worked  alternately  with   tin*  old. 
«e  two  trunk  mains  are  connected  at  Petersham  as  an  intfniHHliHtf 
t.     The  Crown-street  Reservoir  is  21  miles  from  l'ros|M'«'t.     It  is  (»f 
;k  and  contains  3|  million  gallons,  the  top  waterlevfl  bcin;^  II I  f«M>t 
?e  high-water  mark.    Owing  to  the  to]M>praphi(*al  ci)nfi;{uratioh  of  (he 
culated  area,  pumping  fnr  the  purpi>se  of  supplying  the  up[i(>r  /ont-s 
largely  to  be  resorted  to,  and  no  less  than  '$,200]  in  ill  ion  gallons,  or 
fly  oO]>er  cent,  of  the  whole  supply,  were  thus  raisfrl  during  t  he  t \vr|  vi* 
iths ended  June,  189>*.    At  Crown-street  is  situat^-rl  th«'  main  iium)i 
station,  where  are  envted  three  sets  of  roin]Miund  high  duty  pumping 
ines,  viz.,  two  Worthingtons,  anrl  om^  designed  and  t-nrted  by  th** 
rt's  D(K!k  and  Engineering  C'um])any.    No.  1  \Vorthini;icin  is  i.-ipuMc 
lising  500,000  gallons  ])er  hour  to  the  i'addiie^ton  l!<fsiTvoir,  which 
3  feet  above  Crownstivet.  and  is  of  2,000,'  '00  gallons  i  ap;irit  v.    No.  'J 
rthington   can   rais«»    210,000  gallons  per  hour  to  th»:    Wnriii.-dna 
enoir,  141  feet  above  < 'mwu-sti^rr-t,  and  of  1,000,000  i/.-iiioii-,  <;ij,;i 
;  or,  if  necessar}',  2OO.000  gaHoiis  jier  hour  t<i  th«-  \Va\i  rhy  I{<-.-.ii 
f  which  is  219  feet,  alnivc  the  1*'V(1  (ti  the  |Hniips,  and  h;is  a  rii\t!i 
of  1,087,000  gallons  :   1  "elides  supplying  two  Kupiil'-mcTital    lank  i 
Vaverley   Park,   20  feet    higher,    and   '-ontainiTii;     10,000    'jallorr'. 
3  (Mort-'s)  is  ca]Nible  of  raisin;:   lOO.OOO  '.mIIouh   p<r  hour   to   th" 
^iprley  tanks.     A  new  covered  n'Si-rvoir,  of  a  mpjiriry  of  I7,*t;ifl,000 
MU^  has  been  constructed  in  the  Centf-nniai  l'ai-1:,  at  a  li^-i^/hr  of  2\'t 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  lar;rer  bulk  ot   uati-r  within  th<-  city 
&8 ;  but   this  respr\'oir.  although  in    u>«-,    h:id    not.    \,tfu    fr.Mniliv 
led  over  to  the  Bnarrl  at  thf  **nd  of  I^J;**.     Thi-.   it    i  •.  i«iii-.''l 
e  laff^t  service  tank   in  tli«'  South'Tn  h^-niisph'-ic.      At    A  lifi«  hi 
i^  is  a  lOOyOOO  gallon  wrou'.d it-iron   tank  at.  ;ii.  ci<  i;iti',ii   i,]    :; -^'; 
above  sea-level.     This   rank    i-    rV-d    irhui    th"    \\'M.llnlir;i    \i- jt 
by  the  Petersham  trunk  niain.  arid  mippli'-^  th"  lii:.'i:<r    i..>rf     o| 
listrict. 
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North  Sydney  receives  its  supply  from  Potts*  Hill,  via  Ryde, 
there  is  a  reservoir  containing  2,116,000  gallons,  from  which  the 
is  pumped  into  a  million  gallon  tank  at  Ryde  village,  234  feetabo 
level,  and,  by  a  continuation  of  tlie  same  main,  into  a  pair  of  tai 
a  joint  capacity  of  3,000,000  gallons,  at  Chatswood,  at  an  eleval 
370  foet  al)ovo  high-water  mark.  A  small  pumping  plant  luu 
(erected  at  Chatswood,  and  fills  two  tanks  of  1,000,000  and  • 
^^allons*  capacity  at  Wahroongah,  7^  miles  distant,  at  an  elevat 
720  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  from  Wahroongah  tlie  water  flows 
as  Horusbv,  13  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Port  Jackson. 

The  districts  of  Cam pbelltown  and  Liverpool  are  supplied  fro 
main  canal  by  gravitation.  At  the  latter  place,  a  4,000, OOO-galloDP 
i-esorvoir  has  been  constructed,  for  the  purjKJse  of  tiding  ov« 
interruption  in  the  flow  from  the  canal.  Other  districts  lying 
Sydney,  as  Sniithtield,  Granville,  Auburn,  and  Rook  wood,  are  al 
plied  eii  route;  and  at  Smithficld  there  is  a  100,000-gallon  ci 
tank,  the  top  water  of  which  is  175  feet  above  w^a-level.  At  Pec 
there  are  two  tanks  270  feet  above  sea-level,  one  of  which  lias  a  it 
of  1,000,000  gallons,  ahd  the  other  of  22,800  gallons.  Tbe«e  tin 
filled  by  a  Worihington  pumping  plant  at  Carlt<»n,  which  has  a 
j)ower  of  30,000  gallons  yter  hour.  TJie  farth€^st  point  houih 
reached  by  the  reticulation  is  Sandringham,  distant  10  m\vi 
Redfern  Railway  Station ;  so  that  the  Sydney  water  supply  cc 
range  <jf  23  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  length  of  the 
exclusivt^  of  trunk  mains  and  reticulations  which  have  become  ol 
is  9^)1  miles. 

The  tot  il  capacity  of  the  service  iv.s«M*voirs  is  as  under  :  - 

Soutli  Sydney      l*2S,.').rJ,S00  yallon-. 

Nortli  Sydney    7.1.')G,000 


Total    l.^■).7(lS,S<M> 


«  « 


«  * 


Tilt'  NNOcklv  chcniioal  analvsis  iiiadr  bv  the  (iovcmnitMit  . 
continues  to  slum'  that  the  water  is  juM'fectly  suitablr  t\»r  all  \- 
uf  a  town  water  suj)})ly. 

The  ninnl)er  of  houses  eonnected  with   the  nieln»jH>litan  watt-r 
on    the    :)Oth  June,    JSl)^,    was    Sl),711>,   and    the    uunilnM-    nf 
supj»]ie(],   1 34, SCO.       The    average    daily  consunij>tion    tlunni;  tl 
ended  June,  1S!»S,  was  1S,-JS4,000  gallons,  equivalent  to20t  gal! 
house,  and  to  \'20')  gallons  j)er  head  of  poj)ulation  supplieil.     T 
amount  su|>]>lied  during  the  year  was  im  less  than  ♦»,r)74  million 
exclusive  of  ai>out  7(')},  million  gallons  supplied  fre«*  of  charge  U 
hosj)itals,  iharital»le  institutions,   and   j>arks,    while  alnrnt  324 
gallons  W(*re  also  supjilitMl  free  for  street -watering  and,  in  cai»e! 
no  sewers  were  available,  for  gutter-thishing. 
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rate  levied  for  water  is  Td.  in  the  £  in  the  Metropolitan  district, 
he  exception  of  the  northernmost  suburbs  beyond  Chatswood, 
the  rate  is  Is.,  while  Is.  is  the  cliarge  for  1,000  gallons  by  uicttT, 
8.  6d.  beyond  Cliatswood.  The  revenue  from  tlie  Water  Service 
li  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1898,  was  £178,881,  and  tin* 
liture  £196,264,  of  which  £30,460  was  for  maintenanct^  £14,760 
nagement,  £147,496  for  interest  on  loans,  and  £3,548  dei)ri*ciati<)n 
it.  These  figures  show  an  inci*ease  of  £2,897  in  the  rcvenu(<  as 
red  with  1898. 

?r  allowing  for  loans  and  advances  from  (Tovernnient  to  the 
t  of  £3,870,161 ;  the  City  Council  Water  Fund  and  Del)entun»s, 
>82  ;  rates  overpaid,  £  1 1 2  ;  and  other  liabilities,  £87,279  ;  and  on 
her  side,  for  the  value  of  the  wat<»r  supply  works,  lan<l>?,  an<l 
igs,  reservoira,  and  pumping  plant,  £4,344,269  ;  the  amount 
>r  rates,  etc.,  £30,766 ;  for  the  value  of  stores,  working  plant, 
ols,  £26,280  ;  and  for  other  assets,  £9,545  ; — the  balance-slu'el, 

30th  June,  1898,  showed  a  sum  of  £4,074  at  the  debit  of  the 
10  account.  The  net  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June, 
showed  a  return  of  3*01  per  cent,  on  the  actual  capital  debt  of 
',543.  The  rates  of  interest  ]}ayable  are  3*79  per  cent,  on  the 
cpenditure  by  the  State,  and  from  4  to  6  jkt  cc^it.  on  municipal 
ures  taken  over.  The  Board,  however,  do  not  debit  their  account 
iterest  on  the  City  Council  Water  Fund,  £377,3S2,  on  the  ground 
lis  expenditure  was  mmle  from  rates  c(mtribut<Hl  by  the  citizens, 
ey,  therefore,  show  a  return  of  3*38  j)er  cent,  for  the  year  1897 ->< 
1  of  3*01  per  cent,  set  down  l)elow.  The  rate's  for  th(^  other 
differ  for  the  siime  reason.  The  Royal  Conmiissiou  which 
gated  the  afiairs  of  the  Board  in  1897  recommended  that  the 
iment  should  definitely  determine  the  amount  of  the  capitiil 
Q  which  interest  should  be  set  asifh;  ;  but  uj)  to  F<»bruary,  1S99, 
id  not  been  carried  into  effect. 

subjoined  statement  gives  the  transactions  for  r»ch  year  during 
the  Board  was  in  operation  : — 


Capital 

Cost. 

1 

Expendi- 

1 

Hii|i]i|\. 

Amount. 

Return 

per 

cent. 

Rat«A 
■truck. 

turf 

(inciudin},' 

Interest). 

HouiiCH 
hupplied. 

Po|>ulatioii 
nerved. 

Itaily 
(avenMC«). 

Rallonii. 

Till  ill  f'lr 
\wx\iA. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

No. 

No. 

Kallonn. 

S.004,657 

1-08 

126.480 

t»3.4b2 

61,71m 

2Jl«,!.'*li) 

8.144,(|f¥) 

2.!r7Z,«:«.""<> 

S,088,0n8 

8*31 

188,]K!3 

144.fU2 

«7,JW4 

:jai,'»<H> 

h.«aOJKK» 

3.2It#./H.'»«j«i 

S.1»,080 

3*48 

145.90n 

147,310 

7l,.'i01 

rM.t.^iio 

H.4'ifl,(>00 

JM'!»7.4or/i'ni 

S,S06,M9 

3^ 

l«5.b31 

154.1£4 

7«,0tt3 

:Wi,'ifK) 

1»,&40,OIjO  < 

^.iH'/.ZiH.ium 

3.aM,581 

3-26 

155.8M 

lei.Si'i 

7H,J»2« 

:i7H,WK» 

l2,iaMHM» 

4,  4:b».?7  4, '»« HI 

8,409,721 

3-52 

157,427 

l.'i9,'>10 

-1,2AH 

»»0.2rjr) 

i2,ri.'i4.(jo<) 

4,r.74.7K;».'i'ii» 

3,440,014 

8'&4 

161.107 

1«X»,70»J 

'VJ//il 

44)1, 4rx) 

i:j,73u,(M» 

I'l.Ol  \,iW^^**\ 

4,078,979 

1-flO 

85.364 

ULWa 

'.  u\  <vl^  fWM) 

11  li)i  W .*  fffi 

4,lM,t81 

3-21 

174.357 

l'<2.07ii 

i^rlMM 

40n,3fV) 

.■   i"J,lf^l*l"^^' 

•  '|Sl'Vfl'r'<    1     r-r-» 

4,f44,&60 

3-11 

175,dS4 

lt>&.221 

>!7.1'^» 

4IH,.V^) 

17.«.V»/''>'» 

»;,H:..«',v,,«ifi'» 

4.327,543 

3t»l 

17Q.S81 

196,2f4 

Vj'tVA 

K'AK.HHy 

IVX,""" 

*i,i\7x:,\i,t^tii 

*  Six  months  ended  Ztfth  Juh*-. 
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Tlie  amounts  of  the  capital  debt,  1895-^,  1896-7,  and  1^97  >i 
include  ,£32, SS.'),  th<*  proportion  of  the  cost  of  offices  chai^mbW  1 
Water  Supply  Branoh,  as  the  Hoard  cliargc  insteaii  working  ex] 
with  rent  on  the  new  olKces. 

As  already  stated,  the  average  daily  supply  of  water  to  penioiu 
metropolitan  distiict'  (hiring;  the  year  ended  June,  1 H9JS,  wms  i'l^O-*  3 
jis  against  40*70  gallons  durin;;  the  eighteen  months  ended  Jane, 
and  :34-2:^  tmlloRs  in  1894. 


Thi-:  HrxTEij  District  Water  Suitly. 

The  watcT  supply  works  of  the  Ijower  Hunt<?r  wen-  t-oh-Ntruci 
tli<?  (iuvernuient,  uucUm*  th(;  proxisions  of  the  Country  Tti'A'.j" 
Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  lJS?<0.  In  1S9!*,  under  tin-  aut 
of  a  special  Act,  a  Board  was  established  on  similar  lin*'>  i** 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  ami  Sewerage  H<»ard.  iIk-  iiuml 
iiiemlKn's  also  l^eiiig  th«'  same  -thret*  heing  numinated  hy  tii*-  ^^*^ 
onr  elected  by  the  Munici{>!d  Council  oi  Mewirastle,  two  bvtiM-ari 
nmnici}>alities,  and  one  by  the  municijiulities  of  East  and  Wt^t 
land  and  Moi-pi'th.  The  following  munieijMilities  wen*  |»nid 
within  the  ai*ea  of  the?  jMMinrs  jurisdiction  : — Adanist^iwn.  C'jirri 
Hamilton,  Lrimbton,  Lambtoii  (New),  East  Maitkind.  W<»«T  Mai 
Merewether,  Morjieth,  X<*wf{istli*,  Platt«burg,  Wallsend,  Wiu-aia 
Wickham,  liesides  the  uiiiiK'orporat<*d  townshif>s  of  MiDmi(iiHi< 
Creek. 

Tin-  supply  of"  w.Mtcr"  tor  tht'  'liMiiirt  is  pnniptMi  tVoin  rl.-  ! 
Kivei*.  aUmt  ;l  mile  uiid  a  'irill  iiji  .stH'ain  TM»m  fh«-  In-hruM  ■  I 
^\^'st  M.-iitlaiid.  Tli»'  iMMiipirii:  i'i»i:Iii«'s  Jiiv  situ;it(«l  ali«»\»  V"' 
oil  .-I  liill  stlMJUt  11  chains  from  ih"  river.  At  tin'  piinppiiiL  ■ 
ijn'ir  is  ;i  si'tt.liri;;  lank  of  l..*>*.Hj..")00  gallons  :  ;i|si>  fojw  lil'«"  l^- 
f«'et  l)V  lOD  ftM'l  cacii.  ;i  rlrar  w.mJ^t  tank  of  .^Sl^-'iCM'  u'lvil-'ii-'  •  ■' 
and  a  s1«>ra'^'r  n'>rr\oir  of  1  7*_*.  lO^.  H'n  irallons  ;i\ail:i)»U'  rajun"*; 
filt<'r-»^d  wato!"  is  iniinjwd  fiMini  llir  fli-ai-  water  taid:  i:ifo  ^v. .  - 
ii'stTvoirs,  one  at.  Kast  .Maitland  and  on*'  at  l»!:ttiii.  li.-  '-'• 
•  •omiiimIimI  l)y  a  ](>-iiwli  <'ast-iron  main  aUniT  i ;  iii;i"-  lii  . 
with  a  rap;u"ity  of  !»>,*).  l.J(»  i:dl<>ns.  and  sn|>j»li«'s;  Knsi  M;.it..i:.'; 
M.aitlan<l,  M«»rp«'rli.  and  nrii^'lil»onrini^  phuM-s.  iJuirui  n- ■•.■■;' 
bv  a  1  .">  iji<-li  «"asi  iron  main,  .'»  "  miles  in  l»'n;;ih,  and  li.i-s  n  .:uo 
l.U-^l^OlO  Lrallo!»s,  dn'  <listri<'ts  ^uppli^Kl  b«'in;:  Nt\vci>i  i.  .  Cm 
Wii'kliam,  Hamilton,  Wai'jitali,  .Mnrwetlier'.  Adani'^lo.i  i  .  N^w 
ton,  Lamliton,  Walls. 'nd.  Piatt siMiiir,  Minmi,  and  <  im  i.l--  Cr»*e 
six  of  tln'se  disti'ictM  tlie  ies«M'Voii>  an*  suppli<»i  \t\  t:''a\  ilarni: 
Minmi  (Ul'.tHM)  irallon.,;,  JIamilr«.n  (-1():>.<.mm;  gallon^;.  Waii.^nd  M 
irallons).  Newrristli-  ..  r)L>:;.(  M  hp  ^railons),  Lamblon  1  I<>L'.(Mh»  ^alleU! 
<  >lH'li.sk  Hill,  Newcastle  I  l;'i7.«MMi  «_ralions).  On  tin-  hiii  ui  NV 
ther-e  it,  also  a  hii^li   h^\^'\    wni,   tank    with  aeaparity  of  l'ihhm)  c 
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1  in  sapplied  by  a  small  pumping  engine  placed  c»ii  the  roof  <•£  tht^ 
3aaile  Pe8er\'oii*. 

e  length  of  the  mains  when  the  Board  w&h  (nstabliHluMi  was  10r>| 
,  which  had  l)een  increased  to  137^  miles  by  the  «iOtli  June,  189S. 
?  iigareH  are  cxcluKive  of  the  lengtlis  of  suction,  miri;;,  and  gnivlta- 
niaioK,  which  amounted  to  33^  miles  on  the  date*  last  uieutioiif-d. 
e  operations  of  the  Board  are  at  present  entirely  contiru^l  to  water 
y,  no  sewerage  works  having  yet  IxHtn  l)egun.  Particulai*s  rehiting 
t?  operations  of  the  Board  are  given  ImjIow.  The  niaxiiiuim  ral« 
;.  in  the  £  is  levied  throughout  the  district.  The  exiK'Ufliture  tor 
-8  includes  £2,334,  the  instalment  of  the  sinkin;^  fund  for  the 
st ruction  of  renewable  works : — 


: .    Kut«H         turu        Houses     »*'*'""'-^**^' 

A«.f.iiiif  '  Kttflni  I  Htnick.  ■  (iiurhiilV  Supplied. 
Amount,  j^^  ^^^  Intcrcwl).. 


Pnpiiluti«iii        Ik.  IK- 


)  404,407  :V.>2 
I  iO.%87\  2-96 
>     412.732      2-75 


I 


£            £  No.  No.  ^.lUoiis.       tralloust. 

22,«ol  22,rMl  3,421  17,10f>  451,000    l(H,«17.mH» 

21,406  23.591  3,848  ID.AK)  411MMH)  |  l.VJ,S.-iO,Othl 

20,367  2:{.44>7  4,tMX)  2.S.:i00  ul^OOiM  lK!MiH4,fK)4» 


5  413,7t»  2-88  20.77!)  23,.')l$2  6,246  31.200  IM>7,000  222.1M>2,000 
7  428.02.'!  316  122,518  2:i.{»84  ().1)3L  :U,700  731.0O(»  266,imO,0(N) 
K     510.414      2-72   .25,64t;    29,000     7,475      37,4<»!)      7«l,O00    •JS.VMi7.000 

:  the  Act  of  1802,  and  an  unu'iidiu;^  Art  ):»2issed  in  l«S'.'l,  thccjipital 
was  to  be  liquidated  by  annual  instiilnientK  distribuled  ov<*r  100 
i,  interest  bein^  reckoned  at  3i  per  wnt.  In  Xo\rnilM*r,  ISl*?, 
^ver,  a  further  aioendiii<;  Act  was  jxissed.  ahi-o^atiiijir  tlit*  re)Kiy- 
:  of  expenditure  on  '*  permanent  work.'^,"  and  Jeavini;  the  nuiiilMM* 
inuaJ  instalments  in  litjuidation  of  the  <*o8t  of  '*  itMM>\v:ible  works " 
f  tixed  bv  the  (irovenunent  fi-oni  vear  to  vear. 

ndence  ji^ven  before  a  1{<»yal  Coinniis.si4in  which  s:it  in  1M)7  siitiwcd 
the  Boarrl  estimated  their  deticiencv  on  the  wtirkiii''  tor  live  v(*ais 
2G,700,  without  any  pmvision  having  l^een  nuui**  for  the  sinkin;c 
H  prescribed  by  the  previous  Acts.  It  wijw?  ur'refl  1)V  the  Hoard 
Ro  much  of  t^e  capital  debt  should  Ije  remit  t^^d  as  wouhl  brin;^ 
I  the  aoiount  of  interest  to  such  a  sum  ;i.s  wtndd  U*  covennl  bv  tlu* 
lective  revenue. 

HiciiMONi)  Water  Sltpplv. 

le  monicipality  of  Kichmond  availed  itself  of  the  (  oujitrv  Town.V 
er  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act,  and  carrieil  out  a  .scIkiik'  of  water 
ly.  The  local  Municipal  Council  administert'd  the  ser\ice  until 
,  1893,  when  it  was  ti'mporarily  tninsh*nt*<l.  jH-»ndin;:  ih«»  4>l)tJiinin;; 
igal  powers,  Uj  the  Metrop<»lican  lUmnl.  As  only  tlur  preniiM-s 
one  pemouswho  signed  anagi'eement  to  take  the  waiercan  UM-ated, 
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the  revenue  from  the  aervioe  is  grcfttiy  raferietodL    IIm 
kept  separate  from  those  of  the  metropalitMi  nfiplj^    A  hmUi 
plant  was  erected  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hawk^dmipry  jot  ~ 
confluenoe  of  the  Qrose  and  theNepean,  as  wdl  as  a eucnlarhriAl 
having  a  capacity  of  225,000  aalloii%  the  top  water  being  90$  CbbIA 
sealeveL    The  capital  ooetoftheaervioe^U^getberwiththeiatieiin 
and  the  liability  against  snch,  are  shown  hereiinder; — 


Ootc 

AmnMl  UUAMgr  ifiiBit  BmBWL 

Year. 

litrtiahpwit  HwiMgid 

***? 

topiy  off  owfcol 
worn  And  tnlOTBit 

flnBiudMia  PWWWIP* 
ttoB«ChMEoBn 

IMri. 

hi  100  jnn. 

•SpfBMlX 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f 

1893 

12,840 

446 

815 

761 

400 

1884 

12,840 

446 

6S8 

1,064 

430 

1805^ 

12,480 

674 

707 

1,881 

881 

1896-7 

12,637 

467 

883 

840 

686 

1897-8 

12,658 

468 

417 

875 

677 

The  figures  shown  for  1893  are  for  the  seven  months  from  lit  J 
to  31st  December  only,  while  those  for  1895-6  cover  the  agN 
months  from  1st  January,  1895,  to  30th  June,  1896. 


Mbtbopolitax  Skwsraob  Works. 

The  original  sewerage  works  at  Sydney  were  begun  in  1854, 
in  1889,  the  date  of  transfer  to  the  Board,  there  were,  as  stated ' 
previous  page,  70J  miles  of  old  city  sewers  in  existence.  All  t 
old  sewei-s  ai-e  being  gradually  renovated  and  repaired,  the  cost  li 
provided  from  revenue.  The  annual  cost  for  maintenance  is  coos 
ably  lessened  by  these  renovations.  The  works  now  being  carried 
will,  when  completed,  drain  the  whole  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
charging  the  sewage  of  the  city  and  the  eastern  suburbs  into  the  c 
between  Bondi  and  South  Head,  that  of  the  western  and  seat 
suburbs  at  a  sewage  farm  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  that  d 
northern  suburbs  at  another  sewage  farm  on  the  shores  of  M 
Harbour.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  former  lessee  to  undertaki 
neavssiiry  works  this  farm  is  now  worked  by  the  Board.  Durinf 
twelve  months  ended  June,  1898,  the  average  daily  flow  of  sewii 
to  the  farm  was  2,(575,000  gallons,  and  the  total  quantity  of  silt  rei 
from  the  scn»ening  chambers  and  deposittxl  on  the  farm,  2,005 
yards.  Tlie  two  main  outfalls  have  been  completed,  but  the  retacd 
works  in  the  suburbs  will  yet  take  some  considerable  time  to 
before  the  whole  area  profits  by  the  system.  The  subjoined 
gives  the  transactions  for  each  year  since  the  sewerage  systen 
under  the  control  of  the  Board.  The  capital  debt  for  tlie  laat 
is  exclusive  of  £32,525,  Ijeing  a  pro}H>i*tion  of  cost  of  the 
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,  as  the  Board  have  debited  their  working  expenses  with  rent 
ew  offices : — 


CapiUl  Cott. 


lount. 


Return 
percent. 


Rates 
struck. 


Expendi- 
ture (in- 
cluding 

interest). 


Houses 
connected. 


Estimated 

Population 

served. 


Length  of 
Sewers. 


Length 

Stomi- 

water 

drains. 


£ 

U,(H5 

4-65 

17.287 

3-86 

^.948 

3-77 

n,462 

3-ft3 

15, 120 

3-72 

11,611 

312 

^2,256 

2-86 

18,120 

2-82 

16,306 

2-80 

£ 
81,800 
81,302 
87,927 
93,661 
93,134 
43,110 
85.486 
87,652 
89.688 


£ 
67,026 
71,906 
79,543 
85,363 
89,237 
46,605 
98.748 
101,993 
106,382 


No. 

No. 

22,765 

109.300 

26,884 

129,000 

31.402 

150.700 

36,062 

173,100 

39,965 

191,800 

44^462 

2r3;400 

47.593 

228,400 

51,425 

257,100 

miles. 
122  03 
148  02 
172-94 
182-34 
201-95 


230-20 
255-76 
320-25 


miles. 

315 

4-38 

6-62 

9-10 

9-82 

14 -'42 
18-41 
20-59 


*  Six  months  ended  June  30th. 

the  twelve  months  ended  June,  1898,  2,563  tons  of  silt  were 
'rom  the  sewers,  and  the  bulk  of  it  deposited  on  Government 
►n  works.  About  4,730  loads  of  deposit  were  also  taken  from 
water  drains. 

he  30th  June,  1898,  there  had  been  constructed  249-98.  miles 
vers,  and  20*59  miles  of  storm-water  drains,  making,  together 
>ld  city  sewers,  a  total  of  340-84  miles  of  sewers  and  drains, 
length  270  miles  were  ventilated,  the  aggregate  length  of 
siting  shafts  erected  lieing  124,201  feet.  The  number  of  houses 
and  of  population  s^^rved  at  that  date  was  51,425  and  257,100 

•^erage  rate  for  the  city  of  Sydney  and  the  eastern  suburbs  is  7d., 
irn  and  the  western  sujjurbs  being  rated  at  Is.  The  revenue 
ard  from  sewerage  during  the  year  ended  June,  1898,  was 
chiefly  from  rates ;  and  the  expenditure  £106,382,  viz.,  £19,807 
nance,  £10,757  for  management,  £74,600  for  interest  on  loan 
.d  debentures  taken  over  from  the  Municipal  Councils,  and 
r  depreciation.  No  interest,  however,  is  debited  by  the  Board 
coount  on  £103,431  paid  for  sewerage  works  out  of  Consoli- 
'enue.  If  this  were  done,  the  return  per  cent,  yielded  during 
irould  be  2*8(4  ^^  shown  in  the  above  table,  instead  of  2-93  set 
the  Board.  A  similar  difference  exists  in  the  return  for 
^ears. 

ads  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  the 
pply  and  Seweras;e  services,  as  well  as  the  sum  required  to 
est  on  the  capital  debt,  are  obtained  by  the  previously- 
l  rates  levied  on  the  properties  situated  in  the  districts 
by  the  systems.  The  assessments  of  the  Municipal  Councils 
lUy  accepted  by  the  Boards  as  the  values  on  which  to  strike 
ial  rate&     In  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  consumption  of  water, 


U,  lefriilaU;  iii>on  tin-  Bubjeci.  In  tlie  Vfliii-  1KC2,  h.t 
ineiit  iif  the  piiiioiplu  waH  inchulMl  in  the  LUtmHiii;; 
which,  with  an  ami'iiiliHciit  nwdc  in  the  f'llliiwing 
iwo!.  ThPKi-  mnnKures  pmvide  tlint  in  fvary  iiniiiici|>i 
vote  ghiijl  he  tHkm  pvtry  three  ytMnt,  nt  the  elpctitm 
which  tlie  iiiteiMiycrs  are  jiermittwl  to  vtitc  i-itlier  •■  Ym 
i|uestii>i)s:  (I)  Whether  iiiiy  new  jiuhlicaiis'  liveiines 
(luriiiff  the  ('liming  thive  yeniv  in  the  munieipniity  nr 
and  (l'I  wliethi-r  iiiiy  reuiov«ls  ■*'  fiublientis'  lioenu-x 
within  till'  siniif  [leriod.  Over  eleven-twentieths  of  tin 
re^iuirifl  to  iiiukn  the  vote  ojierative  in  the  negiitive. 
locitl  optiiiii  iire  not  ronteut  with  thiH  partial  ailoptioii 
they  111^  itH  oxteiiNion  to  every  electorate  in  the  ixiloi 
the  elfctonil  i-oll  to  have  the  right  to  vote.  They  i 
place  it  in  the  jiower  of  a  majority  of  the  elector* 
liceuBotl   pnhlic-hiiuHeH   hIikII    be  sutlered  to  exist  at 
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and  5,751  against.  In  the  city  of  Sydney  a  vote  was  taken 
ceniber,  1897,  when,  out  of  22,428  voters  on  tlie  roll,  only 
?cl  on  the  question  of  new  licenses,  viz.,  787  in  favour  of,  and 
inst ;  and  2,045  on  the  (question  of  removals,  viz,^  903  in  favour 
1 42  against.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  very  little  interest 
I  the  matter  except  by  the  extreme  advocates  of  temperance 
e  hand,  and  those  interested  in  the  drink  traffic  on  the  other, 
general  public  is  apathetic  on  the  subject. 

Parks  and  Recreation  Reserves. 

iways  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  provide  the  residents 
>rated  towns  with  parks  and  reserves  for  public  recreation, 
^liy  of  Sydney  contains  within  its  boundaries  an  extent  of 
lares,  and  public  gardens  larger  than  exist  in  most  of  the 
38  of  the  world  without  regard  even   to   area.      They  cover 

703  acres,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  city  proper. 
>n  to  these  reserves,  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney  have  the 
0  acres,  formerly  reserved  for  the  water  supply  of  the  city, 
mown  as  the  Centennial  Park.  This  magnificent  i'eci*eation 
IB  been  cleared  and  planted,  and  is  laid  out  witli  walks  and 
thmt  it  is  becoming  a  favourite  resort  of  the  citizens.     The 

municipalities  are  also  well  provided  for,  as  they  contain, 
the  Centennial  Pftrk,  about  2,388  acres  of  public  })arks  and 
ledicated  to,  and  in  some  cases  purchased  for,  the  people  by 
nment,  or  about  2  J  per  cent  of  their  aggregate  area, 
ition  to  these  parks  and  reserves,  there  wa8  dedicated  to 
^,  in  December,  1879,  a  large  area  of  luid,  situated  about  16 
h  of  the  metropolis,  and  accessible  by  railway.  This  estate, 
n  as  the  National  Park,  with  the  additions  sulxsequently  made 
id  1883,  contains  a  total  area  of  36,320  acres,  surrounding  tho 
le  bay  of  Port  Hacking,  and  extending  in  a  southerly  direction 
he  moiintainous  district  of  Illawarra.  It  is  covered  with 
it  virgin  forests ;  the  scenery  is  charming,  and  its  beauties 
msands  of  vintors. 

r  large  tract  of  land,  designated  Ku-ring-gai  Chase,  was 
in  December,  1894,  for  public  use.  The  area  of  the  Chase 
acres,  and  oon^prises  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Broken  Bay, 
ordon,  and  South  Colah.  This  ])ark  lies  not  more  than  10 
h  of  Sydney,  and  is  accessible  by  railway  to  within  5  miles,  or 
vid  the  Hawkesbury  River,  several  of  whose  creeks,  notably 
eek,  interseot  its  forests. 

country  districts,   reserves,   extending  in   some   cases  over 

uapm,  have  been  proclaimed  as  temporary  commons,  whilst 
lie  anas  have  been  from  time  to  time  dedicated  as  permanent 
attaohad  to  inland  townships,  which  are  otherwise  well  pro 
1-  parka  and  reaervea  within  their  boundaries. 
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ON  the  ISth  November,  1895,  an  . 
ISTO  was  assented  to.  By  thi 
appropriation  a  from  the  Consolidated 
close  of  the  fiuancial  year  to  which  th 
July,  1895,  the  cash  receipts  within  the 
as  the  actual  income,  nnd  the  CHah  p 
the  actual  outlay."  Thin  amounted 
system  of  ki-ppiiiji  the  public  accour 
tenupd  the  "  ciisli  iMwis,"  a  system  of  i 
of  thfi  adjdininf;  colonii's,  and  lias  been 
cctmimiy  iind  j;o"<l  tfovernmctit.  llndt 
seili'd,  the  expenditure  for  the  ser\'icf.s 
tiire  during  that  year  eoidit  only^ !« 
i>f  accounts.  When  a  sprcitic  nppi-ojit 
the  fxpendituro  incurnil  iiridi'r  such 
affaiiisl.  tlie  year  for  which  the  vot.>  « 
wlicn  the  paytiieiits  were  made  ;  and  f 
luld  not  lie  closeil  until 
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1  period  the  revenue  appropriated  exceeded  that  realised  in  every 


i 

Appropriations  for 
Service*  of  each  year. 

1 

Year. 

irrespective  of 

the  year  in  which  the 

appropriation  woti 

Gross  Revenue. 

Excess  of 
Appropriat  io:is. 

' 

made. 

I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S88 

9,138,985 

8,886,332 

252,653 

1889 

9,493,776 

9,066,941 

426,835 

1890 

9,809,  lo3 

9,494,584 

314,599 

1891 

10,758,952 

10,036, 185 

722,767 

1892 

11,288,413 

10,501,104 

787,301> 

1893 

10,513,158 

9,706.734 

806,424 

1894 

10,203,957 

9,459,235 

74*.722 

•1895 

4,923,339 

4,558,569 

364,770 

tl896 

9,491,592 

9,253,939 

237,653 

tl897 

9,922,856 

9,287,000 

635,85(; 

tl898 

9,572,397 

9,482,096 

90,301 

*  Six  months  ended  Siith  June.         t  Twelve  months  ended  SOth  .hint'. 

king  the  figures  iw  they  stand,  it  will  l)e  seen  that  fi-oin  th(>  Ist 
aiy,  1888,  to  the  30th  June,  1898,  there  was  appropriat^^d  for  the 
^c  service  the  sum  of  X105,l  16,608,  while  the  actual  nnenue 
ned  was  £99,732,719.  Fortunately,  the  expenditure  actually 
Ted  was  below  that  authorised  by  Parliament,  so  that  tlie  ti<j:un»s 
D^vcn  merely  show  what  might  have  happened  had  the  authority  of 
imment  been  fully  availed  of.  The  actual  excess  of  exj)enditure, 
tver,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  given  below,  was  sutliciontly 
us  in  itself.     The  figures  an;  exclusive  of  advances   repaid   and 


k  •_ 


\' 


.  Gross  Expenditure 
Gross  Revenue,  i    char;fecl  a}rainst 
'  year. 


1SS8 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

*189ft 

tl896 

tl897 

tl898 


£ 
8,886,332 
9,066,941 
9,494,584 
10.036,185 
10,501,104 
9,706,734 
9,459,235 
4,558,569 
9,253,939 
9,287,000 
9,482,096 


£ 

8,625,563 

9.151,437 

:D,569,683 

::10,578,230 

*10,868,0fl 

^9,816,875 

t9.694,889 

;4,862,184 

:8,925,65l 

t9,439,820 

:«,397,783 


Excess  of  Revenue 
over  Kxpcnditurc. 

£ 
i        260,769 


328, 2S8 
'84,313 


ExecRH  of  Expen- 
diture o\  er 
Revenue. 

£ 


84,4«N) 
75,090 
542,045 
366,917 
110,141 
235,  (r>4 
303.615 


*  Six  months  ended  3(>th  Jime.        t  Twelve  months  ended  SOth  June. 
t  Includes  redemption  of  Treasui->'  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue. 

king  1891  as  an  illustration  of  the  old  system,  it  may  be  mentioned 
the  expenditure  for  the  twelve  months  extended  over  six  years,  and 


9ia 


umIm  tutimi 


amoanted  to  £10,578,230;  of  iriudr 
the  year,  and  £945,185  in  the  fcUowing  jem;  and  •• 
trating  die  anomalies  of  the  oU  ajaieui,  ir 
revenue  for  the  year  was  £10,036^180^  am 
total  onlgoiflip^  and  only.  £40S,140«  nMM 
and  char^bte  to  the  year,  althoii|^  » 
£1,125,907  had  been  provided  for.  Siioli  beiiK  th» 
of  aocounts,  it  will  without  diflenlty  be  eoncaJed  tbaifc 
system  a  uuum— Ion  of  deflate ww^cndyt  to  beiN 
One  unaoqoainted  with  tfar  psenlianties  d 
it  hard  to  naderstand  how  it  ia  posnble  fe  m^  latga 
aocuniulated,  and  an  enenditOBB  m  exoBSi  <t  wpm—  to 
further  indulpped  in.  Theerptaaation  is  aimnla  Thrwifl^  Ike  syi 
tion  of  various  Acts  of  tbr  Legislature^  and  Ar  aeoamtilaiBMM  ia  t 
Post  Offioe  Sasnngs  Bs^nks,  the  IVeasuzy  has  at  te  dispoaafc  Is^ge  a 
in  trust,  and  by  ^e  use  of  tfaw  money  the  sewiBiiilsUwl  dsMls  Is 
been  temporarily  met  When  in  1889  the  dsisik  was  iiniisniihhiil,  s 
Parliament  authorised  the  issue  of  Tteasaiy  Bills  to  paj  itol^  ik 
bills  were  not  issued  to  tlisp  pniUfa,  but^  by  oatriea  in  ma  books  of  i 


i 

tok 


Treasury,  the  neeessaiy  sum  was  drsiwu  ikwu  the  Tnmk 
and  invested  in.  the  Uils.    Tim  was  only  a  fbiii— I 
money  had  already  been  loaasKl  to  the  revenue^  and  the 
biUs  simply  turned  a  floatingL  debt  into  one  lor  a  iased 

The  referenoss  to  appropriations  wonid  be  inooospleto 
subjoined  statement^  whieh  shows  the  total  apprapria* 
services  of  each  year  subdivided  into  three  heads.  The  amounts  w^ 
in  the  lirst  two  columns  taken  together  represent  the  Estimates-iibdM 
for  each  year: — 


i 


Auiount  appropriated  daring  >-( 


Year   cnd-_ — 

li^'inbJr  I  Special  appropriation 
iHjctinoer.  ^^j^^  8tatutor>-  Lia- 
bilities). 


1887 

188S 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1802 

1893 

1894 

•1895 

tl896 

tl897 

tl898 

tl899 


£ 
2,082,306 
2,090,326 
2,126,379 
2,481,145 
2,533,116 
2,756,958 
2,924,195 
3,028,297 
1,472,412 
2,759,564 
2,663,223 
2,036,987 
2,055,176 


Annual  Votes. 


6,398,360 
6,416,595 
7.067,272 
6,742,928 
7,117,053 
8,045,007 
7,ia5,478 
6,750,637 
3,405,451 
6,705,697 
7,288,068 
6«03&,4a0 
0,844,773 


TMal  amnost 

Amount    approprf-J      ••t^^Jrf  fran 
ated  inwibseqiient'cJ.a^SSd  B«n> 
'  t  fixMn  Jamiijr,  i* 

to  Jane,  19Mi. 


£ 

573,198 

682,064 

300,125 

585,110 

1.108,788 

486,448 

483,488 

425,128 

45,476 

26,331 


I 


£ 

9,088^ 

e.  188^885 

9.488.776 

9.808.183 

1Q.76830S 

lU2SBb4l8 

10.5I8»1» 

10.208^887 

e.4ei«80 

9.0BJB8 


•  Six 


ended  SBth  Juw. 


t  T«PBlve  moath*  ended : 
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1  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  large  annual  expenditure  provided 
r  Special  Acts  apart  from  the  annual  appropriationK  of  Parlia- 
rhe  special  appropriations  form  a  primary  charge  on  each  year's 
collections. 

General  Banking  Acx:ount. 

ubjoined  table  has  been  inserted  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
lent  banking  operations.  It  shows  each  of  the  main  accounts 
liich  die  Government  conducts  its  financial  business,  as  the 
y  accounts  are  operated  on  under  one  or  other  of  the  headings 
ted.  The  Audit  Act  defines  that  all  the  accounts  coming  under 
shall  constitute  the  Public  Account ;  howe\  er,  for  convenience 
ng,  the  Public  Account  includes  only  the  Consolidated  Bevenue 
le  Trust  Funds  subject  to  the  Audit  Act,  and  special  suspense 
These  accounts,  with  the  General  Loan  Account,  and  the 
inds  not  subject  to  the  Audit  Act,  form  the  *'  General  Account. ' 
I  side  of  this  account  for  banking  purposes  is  operated  on  under 
leral  Banking  Account";  and,  in  establishing  the  daily  balance, 
9gate  of  the  credits  is  set  against  that  of  the  debits,  and  so  long 
rmer  exceeds  the  latter  the  whole  banking  account  is  in  credit. 
present  time,  the  Trust  Funds,  to  which  attention  will  l>e 
ntly  directed,  largely  assist  in  keeping  the  account  in  credit. 
e  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  General  Account  on  the  30th 
98,  will  be  found  below  : — 


HflMl  of  Acoount. 


iia(RiUtc*  to  Audit  Act) 

Hid  JMntamiiM  of  Public  School  Build- 


Fund 
Aeoounto— 


AooouBt    ..         ..Dr.     468.975 
AeoouBt     ..         ..Dr.    224,966 
toQmtnX  Lou  Account..  Dr.  1.500,6UO 


«r  **  Pnblio  Areoontr  on 


£ 


IB  Afloamit 


■  (not  nMoet  to  Audit  Act)— 


il  «Mh  MM  stock  RedempUoo  Fund 
li  WalH  IMS  Bbotk  Bedemption  Fund 
[1917  Stock  Bedomptioa  Fuud 
'  Aeoount  .. 
Trust  AccountH . . 


i<iC  "QcBtmlAoaoont"  on 


Credit  BalanoM  on  SOCh  June,  1698. 


Amount 
invcfltod  in 
Beciiritioi. 


Credit  OMh 
fialauoe. 


Total. 


4,790,725 
119,272 


3,177,620  i 

36,296 
122,211 


7,968.5.-1 1 

154,668 
122,211 


I 


Dr.  2,103,341     Dr.  2,193,341 


4,900,907 


318,554 


1.141,992 
1,530,604 

19,807 

22,225 

0,937 

110 

129,635 


«,<K)1,«»80 

1/>30,U04 

19,807 

«,U:i7 

no 

448,1^0 


5,228,651 


2,861,370 


8.<r79,021 


3  M 
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PUBLIC  FINANCE. 


The  distribution  of  the  cash  balance  on  the  30th  Jane,  II 
forth  in  the  following  table,  the  London  accounts  being  aho^ 
30th  April,  1898,  the  latest  date  available  before  the  dosii 
Public  Accounts  for  the  financial  year  : — 

Sydney  Balance— 30th  Juno.  1898—  £         | 

Public  Account  (Coiuwlidated  Revenue  Fund  and  Geneial  Trust 
Funds)—  i 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 1 

Commercial  Banking  Ck>mpany  of  Sydney  (Limited)  . .  906,721 

aty  Bank  of  Sydney lft,7l» 

„      Fixed  Deposit  136,000 

Cash  in  Treasury-        '         48,440 


Special  Trust  Funds— Bank  of  New  South  Wales '  178,713 

General  Loan  Account— Bank  of  New  South  Wales l.ftSO.OOl 

Total  Cash  in  Sydney £  

London  Balance— 30th  June,  1808— 
Public  Account 

Bank  of  England— 30th  April,  1896          907,3*1 

Londoiiand  Westminster  Bank— 30th  April,  180S  :U3.0cH 

Remittances  in  transit,  &o.,  to  SOlh  June,  189S 338,921 

■ 1 

Total           £  


Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 

To  understand  the  public  accounts  of  the  colony  iieces>ita1 

j)art  of  the  oiujuircr  niucli  [witieiit  study  and  a  <j:onoraI  kn<« 
the  financial  and  political  history  of  the  last  twcntv-tive  vear>  : 
not  always  possible  even  for  a  well  ecjuipptnl  and  jiatient  studeri 
more  than  a  ;j:eneral  idea  of  the  state  of  the  colony's  tinanc»*^  < 
existence  of  the  old  system  of  account -keepin*;  whieh  rann-  i 
in  IS^T).  Now  that  the  system  of  keepini^  accounts  on  a 
is  properly  in  operation,  in  estimatinij  the  financial  i^msitirm  ••! 
try,  there  have  still  t<>  he  considered  the  Old  Deficiency  Ac' 
New  Account  under  the  Audit  Act  Amenchnent  Act,  and  tin 
Account,  all  formin;^  part  of  the  Consolifiated  Tvevenue  A 
well  as  the  Loans  Acc<iunt  and  the  various  Tru>t  Acc«»unts  n« 
part  of  the  Ctmsolidated  Revenue  Account.  The  <  M<i  i 
Account  proj>erly  Ix'L^'ins  in  1S85,  hut  it  was  only  in  1^1'7, 
last  obliijation  under  the  old  system  of  account  keeping  wjl< 
the  position  of  this  account  for  each  year  could  Ix'  accurate 
Until  all  <>Kliu:ation8  had  Ixhmi  met.  only  an  approximation 
made,  and  this  depended  for  its  accui*acy  on  the  c<»rrectne 
Treasurer's  estimate  of  the  liabilities  outstanding  for  prevk 
in  previous  issues  of  this  volume  no  account  was  taken  of  1 
standinc;  liahilities,  the  accumulated  Huq>lus  or  deficiency 
down  as  the  sum  of  the  Treasury  hills  outstanding  and  the  i 
draft  or  credit  as  the  case  niiglit  }yc.      Now,  it  has  been  po6sil] 
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Qcccmnt  outstanding  liabilities  for  each  year,  and  the  figures  in  the 
S.0U8  editions  of  tliin  work  may  Ih?  taken  as  thir  apparent  accuinu- 
l  deficiency,  while  the  pi-es<»nt  figures  represent  the  actual  accuniu- 
I.  deficiency. 

be   confusion  which  has  attended  the*  presentation  of  tlie  public 
Vnts  of  the  colony  will  no  longer  exist  now  that  operations  on  the 

Deficiency  Accounts  liave  b(»en  closed  and  the  Treasury  jind  the 
lit  <!)ffice  are  in  a  position  t«>  make  a  sepai*ation  lK»tween  the  Old 
ciency  Account  and  the  New  Ac(!ount  under  the  Audit  Act  Amend- 
t    Act.     This  distinction  has  IxK'n  adopted  in  the   following  table. 

figures  therein  given  agrer  with  those  of  the  Auditor-General. 
ipt  in  reganl  to  the  anumnt  of  the  cash  cre<lit.  The  tiible  and  the 
BiDents  of  the  Audit  Office  make  the  total  cash  credit  £12G,:2G*J  ;  but, 
peas,  tlie  sums  to  the  credit  of  the  New  Account  are  shown  below  as 
,274,  and  to  the  Old  Acc<»unt,  £:J3,9SS  ;  the  amount  stated  bv  the 
lit  Office  in  the  one  case  is  .£107,274,  and  in  the  other  a  cash  over- 
t  of  dE!41,012.  This  ditference,  which  is  merely  one  of  distribution, 
xrounted  for  by  the  Auditor-CIeneral  having  i)laced  tin*  whole  sum 
rl50,000  Treasury  Bills  rwleemed  on  .*^lst  Decemlwr,  LSOo,  to  the 

^Deficiency  Account  inste;ul  of  charging  half  of  that  sum  to  tin* 
r  Account  current  and  half  to  the  Old    Deticiencv  Account. 


IH-I'it. 


CaNh 
Credit. 


Treasury  f!UlsCum>nt. 


i8a»-9u  ;    isoo 

Issues.  I  Issues. 


Ttital. 


3S.060 

9SS/M0 
■  825,006 
1.110,002 
l,M5.807 
2^351,074 
1,922.784 
l,t41,«10 
1,440.227 
2,027.434 
33ce.76S 
S,611,U1C 
1,220.338 

2.9ni 


I 


901.021 
737,328 
176,084 
107,820 


il,9U7,100 
■2,352,884 
■2,902.884 
12,052,884 
1,902,881 
1.752.884 
1,753,884 


»f  ■ 


(HMh 

draft. 


I 


•  ■  «  • 


Totul 

Debit 

nalancc. 


1,JK>:.100 

l,7.VJ,Si<l 
l,7:»2,S8i4 


i.2S4i.:isi 


4i7.(Mi:i 

14!).;i40 


S(i(t,684 


i.:>.si,(m:. 

l.llOT.liH) 
2.,*i:i>.>vS4 
•J,2«)2.5!>*4 
2.ori2.8?S4 
•2.275.1  si 
2, 21  w».  487 
l.!ni2.224 


OutHtandiii^ 
Liabilities 

l-r  •uliM-i(iii'nt ' 
pHyiiirntk  , 

a|ipiiixiiiialr. 


£ 
202,055 

20ii,tnn» 

t4«*,8.V2 

t43»,341) 

+20.22i< 

4bH,f{24 

l,l»l,iW»7 

3»7.7:.o 

l«2.j».r. 
221,lfil 
071).224 

Nil.(«»l 

7I«,4»3 
l,470.7nl 
l.l!».s.4S:> 
44((.057 
?'«h,7>*5 
7(^,444 

7!Kt.>;to 

70S.2f.S 
«7(J.7»J<) 

j>2.'».4jr 

7M.117 


Actual 

Ac»'ii- 

iiiulute^l 

Surplus. 


X' 


1,389.1»21 
l,2ft4.a'.5 
1,140,220 
1,4.'>7,1W 
l.l(K>,2ll7 

i,:>;j:i.034 

1.17S,7M 
1.21ii,00ti 
2.24{<.2lo 
2,lKrJ,S4S 
l.«'40,l>2ri 
:)10,845 


Ariuil 
.\c<*u- 

niulatcil 
IM- 

Ikivnrv. 


7;j,v.»i 


i.4<;7.N»«i 

2,4N').<i<Wi 

2.:j'»ip,4.;i» 
2,474,:.2:'. 
2.4<»i».::x; 

-•.7'.»'..  IMS 

::.12:.,!)M 
•.'.••>j.;ui 


*  Half-year  ended  30th  Juiu-. 


t  .\i!\anccs  outstandin^r  in  exct->:s  0I  liabilitii-s. 
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Year 


Gftth 
Credit. 


IMiit. 

Treasury  BiUs  Current. 

Cash 
Orer- 
draft. 

Total 

IM)it 

Balaoee. 

ltfi»-00 

18W 

ToteL 

Old  DmcsBccY 


Acowirr. 


1806* 

i«rr* 

1808* 


£       I        £ 
177,354  ;1,602,884 
8S,6M  1,452,884 
88,968  .1,902,884 


£ 

t£ 

£ 

1 

£         1 

1,174,700 

2,7n,684 

•  •  •  ■ 

2,777,684 

1,024.700 

2,477,684 

•  •  •  • 

2,477,584 

1,024,700 

M«7.Mt 

*  •  •  • 

2,327,584 

£       >       £ 

ia,Mo     .... 

19U       .... 


New  AaxH-siT  uxdbi  Audit  Act  Amkxomikt  Act  or  Ifittw 


♦  Year  ended  80th  June. 


t  Advances  outstandiii]^  in 


ofliablRtie 


It  will  be  Keen  that  there  was  a  (le6cieiicy  of  J&2,293,*'>96  on 
Accx)unt  and  a  cash  credit  of  £92,274  to  the  New  Acconnt.  11 
make  the  actual  deficiency  £2,201,322  :  but  it  must  be  undenl 

the  New  Account  is  kept  distinct  from  the  Old  Acc4»unt,  and  xh 
is  carried  forward  and  used  for  current  purposes.  The  actual  li 
is,  therefore,  the  larger  sum,  and  this  is  )x*in^  rerh'emed  at  th« 
£150,000  a  year,  and  if  future  Treasurers  c<nitn\c  to  mak»*  v: 
it  will  he  tiftec Ml  years  befoi*e  tlie  deficiency  will  <li8ap{H'ar.  In- 
sum  needed  foi"  its  !-e(hnnption,  the  accumulat<»d  deficii'iicv  of  1 
previous  years  involve  interest  j>aynjents  to  the  extent  t»f  t* 
year,  making  the  total  burthen  on  pivseut  accounts  £-19, 
annum. 


KkVEXUE    and    EXPKXDITIRK. 

Reliable  information  respecting  the  n'veuut*  and  exjieudiiu? 
colony  dates  from  1815,  in  which  year  tht^  public  rcctMpt^s  amc 
£21,639,  and  the  exju'nditure  to  £19,9S0.  Fr<»ni  lsl5  to  \i 
latter  year  Ikmus:  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  colonvas  that 
transportation  ceased  the  advance  in  the  revenue  was  very  n 
1840  the  j)ublic  receipts  amounted  to  £083,1 1 2  a  *um  not  agaii 
until  1853,  two  years  after  the  disc<»very  of  gold.  F'rum  1852 
the  revenue  made  great  strides,  and  amounted  to  Xl,5SS 
the    year    last   mentioned.       In    December,    1><59,    the  aqw 
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and  took  place,  aud  consequently  a  falling  ctf  in  the  revenue 
I  in  the  following  jear,  the  amount  collected  being  £1,308,925. 
w  tuul  net  revenue  proper  for  the  years  given  in  the  table  were 


1880 
1K81 
1882 
1S83 
1884 


1893 
1894 
-1885 


4,WM,3% 
6,707,96* 
7,410.737 
6,470,341 
7,117,592 
7,687,368 
7,693,050 
8,38^800 
8,886,332 
9,066,  fHI 
9,494,.'>!44 
10,036, 1  S.-| 
10,61)1,104 
9,700.7.« 
9,469, 2.^^ 
4.6i»,^eS 
9,253, 9;ffl 
9.387,000 


'  ELihinKlB- 

N«t  R«en«e  mper. 

1        cludiDK 

. 

l^a^i^ 

TUtaL 

Per  InhiiWtuit. 

1               ^ 

"■^r 

£    s.    d. 

!      28,209 

1,280.716 

3  14    9 

38,680 

1,732,482 

4    6    8 

62.»;8 

2,049,719 

4    3    8 

100,360 

4.091,636 

6  17    7 

07,841 

4.806,389 

6  11  11 

166,8as 

6,651,134 

8  U    3 

192,161 

7,218,586 

9    0  10 

243,720 

8,226,621 

7    S    7 

280,813 

6,836,779 

7  14  10 

206,817 

7,380,M1 

7  1»    2 

218,236 

7,37«.H15 

7  12    2 

206,854 

8,376,936 

8    6    9 

172,148 

8,714,184 

8    6    2 

161.211 

8.875,7.K) 

3    6    6 

188,893 

9,305,691 

8    8  11 

263,406 

9,772,780 

8  10  11 

327,5S7 

10.173,567 

8  12    3 

307,482 

9,499,253 

7  16  11 

.     158,492 

9,300,743 

7  lU    4 

80,054 

4,478,515 

3  11     7 

179,161 

9,074,778 

7    2    0 

179,792 

9,107,208 

7    0    4 

;     177,843 

9,304,253 

7    0    7 

•  §b  BiintlH  «dcd  mh  Jinw.  t  Twdte  nenthi  aniiti  3nth  Juni:. 

gnrea  rdating  to  revenue,  both  above  and  in  aubse<]ui.'nt  tables, 
orive  of  "Advances  repaid  "  ;  and  in  dealing  with  expenditure 
lOes  niMle"  have  been  excluded  from  consideration,  as  transactions 
iMB  beftds  do  not  aiTect  the  nitliuary  revenue  and  the  expenditure 
m.  The  twins  "net  revenue"  and  "not  expenditure,"  used 
■e  and  in  subsequent  pages,  are  to  be  taken  us  meaning  revenue 
enditnre  freed  from  the  transactions  just  mentioned, 
et  expenditure  for  years  corresponding  with  those  in  the  revenni! 
it  ia  given  in  tiie  subjoined  tnble,  it  lieing  luisunicd  that  the 
I  M«  00  ft  cash  baiiis — that  is,  that  each  year's  business  is  cuni- 
ttin  tintyear.  The  term  used  in  the  table.  "  Expenditure  from 
t€  oorremt  year,"  must  not  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  us  in  only 
n  dozing  the  last  decade  has  the  revenue  sufficed  for  the  expendi- 
□oB  will  be  seen  by  ccunpuing  the  annual  expenditure  given 
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below  tvith   the  revenue   for  the  corresponding  yean  ihovi 
]>receding  table : — 


Year. 


ISGO 
18G5 
J  870 
1875 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

188S 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

•1895 

+1896 

+1897 

+1898 


Net  Expenditure,  exclusive  of  Advances. ' 


From 

Revenue  of 

current  year. 


Froin 

sccumulated 

surplus. 


Total 


FVom 
•    Rcrenoe  ci 
\  current  year. 


AcdUBiilsled 


£ 
1,284,568 
1.696.127 
2.550,002 
3,240,964 

5,129,028 
5,218,226 
5,631,499 
6,818,303 
7,531,771 
8,113,510 
8,786,808 
8,976,102 
8.471,755 
8,^95,751 
9,210,992 
10,065,606 
9,931,411 
9,931,658 
9,178,706 
4.844,299 
9,673,057 
9.440,625 
9,219,940 


£ 


331,287 

407,523 

524.160 

732,065 

598,426 

241.610 

72,469 

13,815 

20.211 

5.693 

3,677 


I 


£ 
1,284,568 
1,696,127 
2.560,002 
3,240,964 

5,460,315 
5.625.749 
6,155,659 
7.550,368 
8,130.197 
8,355,120 
8,859.277 
8,989,917 
8,491,966 
9,001,444 
9.214.669 
10.065.606 
9,931,411 
9,931,658 
9,178.706 
4.844,299 
9,673,057 
9,440,625 
9,219,94U 


£    B.   d.  £   I.  d.. 

3  15  0 

4  4  10 

5  4  1 
I    5  10  11 

7  0  9  0  9  1 

'    6  16  5  0  10  8 

I    7     1  0  0  13  2 

8  2  8  0  17  6 
i    8  10  7  0  13  7 

•    8  15  0  i  0  5  3  i 

I    9    1  3  ;  0  1  6 

I    8  18  8  •  0  0  4 

;    8    3  8  !  0  0  4 

8    8  9  I  0  0  1 

8    7  2^001 


8  16 
8  8 
8  4 
7    8 


I 


1 

1 

4 


3  16  II 
7  114 
7  5  6 
6  19     4 


six  months  cndt-d  30tli  .luiu-. 


t  Twfhf  months  ciide*!  aoth  Jur;. 


From  1872  to  1877 — years  notorious  for  ihe  wholesiile  ali< 
the  public  estate — the  yearly  iueome  was  considerably  in  exc 
annual  payments,  with  the  result  that  a  large  surplus  was  en- 
excess  payments  of  1878  and  1870  re(luce<l  the  amount  soiiu 
the  surpluses  of  1881  and  188*J  considerably  auirment<il 
After  the  year  last  m^^ntioned,  however,  large  withdrawals  i 
ally  ma<le,  and  the  fund  became  practically  exhaustwi  at  the  en 
Since  that  date  the  existing  deficit  has  been  uccumidating. 


SorKCKS  OF  Ukvkme. 

The  Revenue  is  classified  under  four  heads — Taxation,  Land 
Receipts  for  Services  Rendere<l  (such  as  revenue  from  railn 
ways,  water  supply,  sewerage,  post>,  telegraphs,  and  fees  ' 
kinds);  and  (ieneral  Miscellaneous  Receipts.  The  net  reve 
und«T  each  of  thes<?  four  heads,  during  1880  and  subseqnen 
shown  below.     There  have  been  some  slight  changes  nUMle^ 
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figures  were  publi&lied,  in  the  items  under  receipts  for  services 
^red,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  certain  items  which  hitherto  were 
fed  under  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  but  arc  now  regaixled  as  more 
?rly  coming  under  the  head  of  Services  i-^— 


Net  Revenue  from-  - 

r. 

Taxation. 

Ljuid  Revenue. 

ReceiptR  for 
Services  rendered. 

General  MiMLt-I- 
laiie«)n8  lUvcipts. 

Total. 

i 

1    Perln- 
!  habitant. 

Total. 

Per  In- 
habitant. 

^®***-       habitant 

1    Total. 

1 

£ 

1 

Per  In- 
habitant. 

£ 

£  B.   d. 

£ 

£   M.    d. 

£           £    8.  d. 

£    H.    d 

0 

1,379,065 

1  17  10 

1,005,327 

2    4    1 

1,597,000  1    2    3  10 

224,088 

0    6    2 

1,739,424 

2    5    6 

2,724,341  ' 

3  11    3  1  1,944.110  .    2  10  10 

143,250 

0    3    >< 

1,861,663 

2    6    8 

2,797,470  . 

3  10    1     2,363,781  .    2  10    2 

195,672 

0    4  11 

i.sra.TS? 

2    4    2 

1,493,577  . 

1  15    8  '  2,068,949       3    3    8 

'     212,458 

0    5    1 

2,100,718 

2    7    7 

1,579,021  ' 

1  15    9  '  2,930,701 

3    6    4 

1     220,344 

0    5    2 

3,206,429 

2    7    7 

1,769,610 

1  18    2    3,149,093 

3    7  11 

2.-)4,r.08 

0    5    0 

2,&52,506 

2  12    8 

1.543,958 

1  11  10    3.(>67.28S 

3    3    3 

211,063 

0     t    5 

2,te3,4ti6 

2  11    5 

2,312.072 

2    0    (►    3.220.737  -341 

1                   1 

250,760 

0    5    3 

2,626.097 

2  10    8 

2,210,638 

2    2    8    3,620,242  j    3    i)  11 

257,207 

0    4  U 

2,636,002 

2    9    5 

2,050.425  ' 

1  18    5  :  3,8»3.448 

3  12  10 

3(M.S55 

0    5    0 

2,704,043 

2    9    1 

2,158,045  : 

1  19    2     4.138,^)2  ,    3  15    2 

1 

304,311 

0    5    6 

1 

2,«r.,028 

2  10    3 

2,117,003  . 

1  17    0    4.563.433  j    3  lU  10 

217,316 

0    3  10 

J       1 
1 

3,345,263 

2  16    8 

2,055,564  ' 

1  14  10     4,540,505       3  10  11 

1 

226.143 

0    3  10 

2,777,»46 

2    5  11 

2,115,185 

1  14  11  '  4,379,417  '    3  12    4 

226.804 

0    3    0 

■ 

2,688,693 

2    3    5 

2,078,751 

1 

1  13    7     4,251,606       3    8    0 

281.633 

0    4    7 

1,288,781 

10    7 

1,037,683 

0  10    0  j  1,907,028 

1  11  11 

LVi.023 

1 

1)    2    7 

2,498,622 

1  19    0 

1,976,240 

1 

1  111  11     4,315,070       3    7    7 

2S9.246 

0    4    (i 

2,306,512 

1  16  11 

1,898.834 

10    3,  4,562,541 

3  10    4 

249,321 

0    3  10 

2,511.298 

1  17  11 

l.»76,816 

1 

1  1(1    0  '  4,610,540 

1 

3    9    8 

20:),:)03 

0    3    0 

*  Six  inontha  ended  30th  June. 


t  Twelve  nionthH  ended  30th  June. 


Taxation. 

(tonis  and  Excise  duties,  License  fees,  Land  and  Income  tazM^  and 

»  duties  represent  the  vanous  forms  of  taxation  in  tar"" 

' ;  and  if  these  are  grouped  under  the  generally  acoepte'' 

zt  and  direct  taxes,  it  will  be  found  that  Customs  and  S 

ioense  fees  comprise  the  indirect  taxation,  while  tin 

le  taxes  and  the  Stamp  duties  come  under  the  latter  hat 
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will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  reveirae  derived  frona  rnAa 
of  taxation  dnring  1896-98.     No  Land  tax  was  cdlBcted  in  IM* 

He«d  of  lUvenucw  *18Mk  *VBK.  ^H 

ludiitct  Tcueafion — 

Customs : —  £                    £ 
Import  Daties : — 

Spirits,  wine,  ale,  and  beer 728,998        74S,612 

Tobacco,  dgan,  cigarettes,  and 

opium 202,834        273,956 

Sugar  aud  molaasee 174,707        126,809 

Grain  aad  pulse     48|581 

Other  specHic  duties 392,061         124^089         TV 

Ad  Tftforem  duties    212,222                   4 

Miscellaneous  collections 10,810            7,186          7.^ 

Total,  Customs 1,835,219  1,280,715     1,26^ 

Excise : —  

Ale,  beer,  and  porter  125,475  ]30,7ii        13^.^ 

Doty   on    tobacco,    cigars,    and 

cigarettes    138.100  139,790 

Other  8,^1  6,561 

Total,  Excise 271,826  277,137 

Licenses  : —  

To  retail  fermented  and  spirituous 

liquors 96,157  94,546 

Other  26,952  26,993 

Total,  Licenses 123,109        121.539 

Dirpct  Taxation — 

Income  Tax    27,0.>S         mi.Sie 

Land  Tax    UXAYtl 

Total,  I«ukI  and  Income  "^I'ax  27,6r>S  446, riJ^        .'uM 

Stamp  Duties  :--                                        __       .     .        — 

Impressed  and  adhesive  stamps...  112/24U  li*l.*27JS         ll!' 
Proliate,  administration,  and  set- 
tlement duty l.S6,««0  14.T42S 

Other  70.004  (»7.ti39 

Total,  Stamp  Duties 318,:ie4         :W2.n4ri        M^ 

(ir(»ss  Revenue  from  Taxation    ...      2,.')6r),lH5     •2.4.VS<»74     J.."'! 
Refunds  72,494  til,.Vi2  .'* 

Net  Revenur  from  Taxation  2,4JU,<;22     2,:?l»r>..-»l-:     2.,'.1I 

•■  T«clvf  months  orulcd  W'.nh  .Iniu-. 

The  Customs  tariff  ha.s  iindermnn"  (."onsideniljlr  chani;i' siiu^e  1? 
no  loss  tlian  five  prinripal  Act.s  and  tlinH'  inijHirtam  aineiidii 
dealing  witli  tin-  taritF  havf?  bt'on  jiassfd  dnrin*;  tht-  interva 
Customs  Duties  Act  of  ISO."),  ass*'nto<l  to  on  the  12tli  I>ecembe 
provide<l  for  the  alwlition  of  all  import  duties  iiitherto  in  foiw 
on   the    1st  January,    180f).  or   on  a   later  date   named   tlinv 
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tides  excepted  being  spirits,  wines,  beer,  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
kinm,  the  duties  on  which  remained  the  same  as  before.  The 
Bfl  Duties  Act  of  1898  (32  of  1898),  however,  modified  the  Act  of 
providing  for  the  retention  of  the  then  existing  duties  on  certain 
ii  imposing  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  upon  tea,  and  I'aising 
peiuse  per  pound  the  duty  on  certain  kinds  of  dried  and  candied 
The  tariff  in  force  will  be  found  detailed  on  page  174,  in  the 
:  this  volume  dealing  with  Commerce.  The  following  ai-e  the 
hanges  since  May,  1871  : — 


To  take  effect 
from 


€71 1  34  rie.  No.  21  (repeiaiiig.    OSUr.,  1S71 

all  prpviont  AciiX 
873    37  Vic.  No.  5  (repealing     1  Jan.,  1874 

partit  ut  1871  ActX 


Sao    43  Vie.  No.  16  (amcndin^r  10  Dec.,  Ib79 

I         ActX  1 

S84    47  Vic.  No.  10  (amending  2u  Feb.,  1884 

I        ActX 


Alteratlonn  ina«Ie. 


8B6  i  50  Vic.  No.  16  (repealing 

the  1871.  1873,   1880, 

and  1884  Acts,  or  the 

I       unrepealed  portions  of 

them). 

887  51  Vic.  No.  8  (ropealing 
1888  Act> 


M6 


SQ  \'ic.  No.  16  (repealing 
1887  Act). 


SO  Mc.  No.  18  (repealing 
1803  ActX 


7  April,  1880 


1  Oct.,  1887 


1  May,  1887 
30  Mar.,  1887 

30  Mar.,  1887 

2Dca,180l 


1  Jan.,  1803 
1  Mar.,  180S 
1  Jan.,  1806 


I 


Act  82  of  1808 


3  Nov.,  1808 


Speciflc  duties  largely  increaHcd. 

Ad  Valorem  duties  of  r»  percent  imposed. 

The  number  of  articlcH  Kubject  to  duty  re- 
duced. 

Duty  impoeed  on  Samparilla  contaiiiin;; 
more  than  26  per  ront.  of  proof  kpirit. 

Ad  Fin/o/vm  duties  of  fiper  c<*nt.abo]iithc<l. 

IKtUeii  on  Spirits,  Spirituous  Coni|H)un(l.o, 
and  Wines  increase<l. 

rmties  imposed  on  Stearincand(!i$;arett4;»«. 

Duties  on  Cigars,  Tobacco,  und  ()]>iuni  in- 
creased. 

The  limit  of  under-proof  allowance  of  spirits 
fixed  at  16*5. 

Tlie  reputed  content*  of  cases  containiii:; 
Hpints,  Beer,  and  Winv  re)rulat<.'<l. 

The  number  of  articles  rhargcd  s]icciHi: 
duties  largely  incrcaNcd. 

Ad  ra/oirm  duties  of  .^|>er  cent,  reimposed. 

Duty  on  Perfumed  Spirits  increaae<i. 

The  number  of  articles   charged  giHM'Ifu' 

duties  considerably  rGdui*ed. 
Ad  Valorem  duties  of  5  per  cent,  alxtltshitl. 

Duties  oo  Malt  and  Hops  aliolivhed. 

Duties  on  Spiritsand  Spirituous  Com)iouiid<4 
increased. 

New  schedule  of  specific  duties  at  lowir 
rates. 

The  number  of  articles  subject  to  spc<-ific 
duties  increaRc<l. 

Ad  Valorem  duties  of  lo  und  l.'t  ptT  cent. 
imposed. 

lOs.  per  ton  duty  imposed  on  I*ig-iron. 

Duty  on  Tea  abolished. 

•Abolishes  all  duties  jircvioiiNly  levied,  ex- 
cept those  on  Narcotics  and  Stimulanto. 
Certain  duties,  viz.,  those  on  Su^ar, 
Candles,  Oils,  Bisctiits,  Confcctionen , 
Fruit,  Jams  and  JcliicK  and  l*resene>. 
are  gradually  reduced  over  a  ))eriofi 
ranging  from  U  to  4A  ycai-s  liefore  \tc\uy. 
flnaily  removed. 

Duties  imposed  by  59  Vic.  No.  IS,  on  Su;:i)r. 
(tiucose.  Molasses  and  Trem-le,  Binr-uit^. 
ConfecCkHieo'*  i'Vuits,  .lunis,  Jellie.v. 
and  Prese^v'e^.  cease  t<»  be  dinuni>hinu 
duties,  and  are  retained,  and  a  duty  oi 
one  penny  per  pound  plucetl  on  Teu. 
and  two-i)enoe  per  pouixi  on  Fniits 
dried,  candied,  or  pnines,  evclasive  (^f 
dates. 
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Prior  to  1884  the  only  excise  duty  in  force  was  on  loctHj-dii 
spirits.  In  the  year  named,  however,  tobacco,  cigan,  and  cip 
manufactured  in  the  colony  were  added  to  the  list;  and  in  Itl 
excise  tax  on  beer  was  imposed,  while  the  duty  on  distilled  ipirili 
increased  from  12s.  to  14s.  per  proof  gallon.  Further  particiiliiin 
ing  customs  and  excise  duties  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing 
Commerce. 

The  changes  in  the  customs  and  excise  tariflb  daring  the 
ten  and  a  half  years  can  be  traced  in  the  figures  giren  ii 
subjoined  table,  which  represent  the  net  coUections  under 
head.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  largest  revenue  from  a 
and  excise  duties  was  collected  during  1892.  Comparison  o 
amoiuit  collected  in  different  years  has  no  value,  as  during  tl 
years  the  tariff  has  been  altered  three  times,  twice  in  the  most  r 
manner : — 


Year. 

Net  Revenue  from— 

Per  InhaMUnl 

CUBtODIS. 

Excise. 

Total. 

Customs. 

Excise. 

1 
1 

t 

1 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8. 

J. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£  1 

1888 

1,834,860 

258,415 

2,09.3,275 

1 

15 

5 

0 

5 

0 

'    2   1 

l:S8!) 

1,S68,G52 

260,136 

2,128,788 

1 

15 

1 

0 

4 

11 

2    ' 

1S90 

• 

l,So7,S4.S 

264,447 

2,122,290 

1 

13 

9 

0 

4 

10 

i  i 

18JH 

•2,l.Sl>,4U 

287,026 

2,419,440 

1 

17 

4 

0 

5 

1 

r,      . 

ls<)2 

•2,r)93,S:i9 

288,094 

2,881,933 

o 

3 

10 

0 

4 

11 

O       1 

IblKS 

2,07(3,817 

264.167 

2,340,984 

1 

14 

3 

u 

4 

1  1 

1S04 

2,01.11,095 

256,664 

2,272,,^59 

1 

12 

6 

0 

4 

2 

1  h 

*1895 

933,75,") 

128,248 

1,062,003 

0 

14 

10 

0 

o 

1 

0  li 

tl89G 

l,7.")4,(iO() 

270,  ,-)56 

2,025,162 

1 

7 

6 

0 

4 

3 

1  I 

tl897 

1,256,735 

276,287 

1,53,3,022 

0 

19 

4 

0 

4 

3 

1  : 

tlS98 

1,247,793 

289,479 

1,537,272 

0 

18 

10 

0 

4 

4 

I  . 

*  8ix  months  ended  30th  June. 


t  Twelve  month.4  ended  SOtii  Ji 


DIRECT  TAXATIOX.  9^3 

fce  revenue  from  licenses  exhibits  little  variation  fruni  yeai*  to  year. 
Amount  receivetl  during  the  year  ended  .*^Oth  June,  1898,  distributed 
^r  the  principal  lieods,  was  as  follows : — 

Licentes.                        Amciint.  I.ireiifes.                        Amount. 

£  i                                                            £ 

finale  spirit    dealers    and  Auctioneers 4,250 

^•«"    ^»"^-     ;     Hawkers  and  pedlars  2,866 

Ufermented  and  spirit-  Pawnbrokers ."iOO 

^*'l"^"    ^'"^         (iuniK)wderAct    903 

^1  Colonial  wine,  cider,  ^^j^  ^^  tobacco  and  cigars 2,710 

^perry    1,828                                             ® 

^    ^  Other 834 

fillers  and   rectitiers  102  

Urd  and  bagatelle  6,852  Total £122,r,15 

Llie  table  does  not  include  the  revenue  from  licenses  issued  to  fisher- 
n,  tishing-boats,  bonded  warehouses,  and  by  the  Mine^  Department 
"n  1886  th«'  Stamp  Duties  Act  of  1880  was  amended,  the  alterations 
ng  the  aUdition  of  the  1  per  cent.  ;jfeneral  i-ate,  and  the  adoption  of 
luduateil  si^ale  of  duties  on  the  estates  of  deceased  p(»r8ons,  classitied 
follows:  -Where  the  value  of  the  estate  is  under  i>r),000,  1  |M»r  cent. ; 
,OCH)  and  under  £12,500,  2  per  cent.:  £1l\500  ami  under  £25,000, 
ler  ci-nt. :  £25,000  and  under  £50,000,  4  per  cent.  :  over  £50,000,  5 
"cent.  Dunng  1893  an  anu^ndnKMit  was  insertwl  providin*;  for  the 
slusitm  fn.»m  duty  of  estates  valued  at  £200  gross  and  under  that  sum. 
e  Bank  Notes  Act  of  1893  provided  for  tlie  increase  of  the  annual 
npositiou  duty  on  bank  notes  from  2  to  2 A  per  cent,  on  all  notes 
aed  within  the  colon}'.  As  the  Act  mentioned  lapsed  in  NovemWr, 
95,  the  composition  charged  since  that  date  has  )K>en  at  the  old  rat(\ 
As  already  mentioned,  the  bulk  of  the  Customs  duties  hithc^rto  in 
"ce  were  abolished  as  from  the  1st  January,  189G,  duties  on  stimulants 
il  naivotics  being  alone  [permanently  n'tained,  while  tlie  duties  on 
gar,  candles,  oils,  biscuits,  confectionery,  fruits,  jams  and  jellies,  and 
werves  were  to  be  gradually  reduce<l  over  a  period  I'anging  up  to  li 
ars  before  being  finally  removed.  To  me(?t  the  reycnue  thus  given 
L  taxes  on  land  and  incomes  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  The 
id  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £  on  the  unim])roved  value,  with 
.  exemption  of  £240  on  all  estates,  and  a  special  exemption  in  favour 

municipal  corporations  and  religious,  educational,  ami  other  institu- 
ms  of  a  like  character.  Where  land  is  mortgag(*d  the  owner  is  also 
lowed  to  deduct  from  the  tax  a  sum  equal  to  6d.  in  the  £  on  the 
terest  paid  on  the  mortgage.  The  income  tax  is  levied  on  all  incomes 
med  in  the  ctdony  but  not  directly  derived  from  the  ownei-ship,  use, 

occupancy  of  land,  whether  improved  or  not,  and  is  at  the  rate  of 
L  in  the  £  on  all  incomes,  subject  to  a  general  exemption  of  £200. 
tt  total  amount  of  income  tax  collected  during  the  year  emling  .'>0th 
ine,  1898,  was  £180,103.  The  first  collections  under  the  land  tax 
ere  made  in  October,  1896,  and  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1898, 
som  of  £371,870  was  collected. 
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The  subjoined  table  gives  the  groas  and  net  amounts  of  1 
c*ollected  during  the  period  from  1880  to  1898,  and  the  alterationi 
to  in  the  various  duties  may  be  traced  in  the  return  preMnted  :- 


Year. 


Indirecrt. 


Customs. 


Excbe.  'LioenMB. 


Diraet. 


StMnps. 


•BHaii* 


j^^j^     :LAiMlTkxiTkxBtlo«. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
188S 
1884 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1888 

1880 

1891 
1882 
1883 
18M 

*1886 
tl896 
tl88T 
tI898 


I 


£ 
1,225,440 
1,4K,676 
1,552.7U6 
1,546,857 
1,728,811 

1,759,856 
2,068,571 
2,011,947 
1.483,068 
l,905,88!i 

1,888,821 
2.1(»,266 
2,677,890 
2,127.645 
2,065,839 

963,189 
1325,219 
1,280,715 
1,266,591 


I 


£ 

£ 

7,354 

112,197 

8,705 

115,964 

5,637 

116,982 

1-2,193 

117,668 

79,967 

120.028 

116,497 

122,095 

108,320 

125,438 

204,420 

126.482 

258,576 

129,591 

261,371 

130,386 

265.887 

133,156 

288,198 

133.103 

289,603 

132,51)0 

205,554 

129,644 

258,122 

124.0n 

129,153 

82,362 

2n,826 

123,109 

277,137 

121,539 

291.343 

122,515 

£ 

72,303 
192,503 
228,138 
214.975 
220,049 

253,504 

3UT,9B8 
321.748 
409,656 
379,519 

460,976 
326,778 
349,794 
311,723 
297,002 

147,581 
318,304 
332,:U5 
348,500 


£ 


•  •  •  • 


£ 
1.417,1 
1.770^48 
1.9W.413 
1,881,708 
2,162.865 


S1.4S1 
4I.7W 

«.14i 


27,668 
305,316  I 
180,108  . 


141.022 
371,Sn» 


2,252,061  I  46.2S 

2,011,832  I  59,316 

2,661.548     dl.Ott 

,  2.08U81R     5&.7W 

3,6n.ie8 ;  42.if: 

2,748.819  i  44.SH 
■  2,916,2144  41.316 
iS.44A,i87  ;1M.53 

2,t<34,5«  1  :«.:2a 
1 2,745,70(1 !  :.r.«<ff 

i  1.321285      3S.m 
72,491 

r.i.MC 

.VMM 


2Uj6B,110 
2,4£H,0i4 
2U>7IM»2 


*  Six  niontliji  ended  liOtli  .luiie. 


t  Twihi  inoiith^  ciiilwl  aitii  .'m- 


Land  llKVKNri:. 

Ju  Xow  South  Wales,  as  well  as  in  the  other  colonic-^  .»t  ih 
tilt?  whole  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  aiul  occupation  c^f  Cn"» 
are  ti*eated  as  public  income.  The  proceeds  from  <H*cup:tii' 
I'^nt.  can  with  consist«*ncv  be  i*e<:anled  as  an  item  oi  n-ven-ic 
treatment  of  t lie  ]>roce(Hls  of  auction,  conditional  purrhasi'.  :i 
classes  of  sah»s  as  ordinary  revenue  is  open  to  "^nive  objeciioi.. 

The  revenue  (h  rived  from  lands  may  1h'  iji"ou|ie<i  umifr  ilii 
lieads--(r7)  juictifni  sales  and  other  forms  of  uneondiiiitnal  : 
oonditicmal  sal("s  or  lands  disjKKsed  of  under  the  system  of  liefe 
ments  :  (c)  rents  from  ]:)astoral,  mining,  and  other  chissiv**  4.1  oc 
The  tirst  two  sources  have  be/»n  amalgamatetl  umler  the  iieati  t 
tion  :  while  the  last  is  classcMl  :i8  occupiition. 

More  than  half  the  annual  receipts  from  land  are  obtai 
alienation,  as  will  be  s<»en  fi-om  tht»  followinif  t.;ible,  vhich 
detail  the  n'venue  fmm  ISyO  to  1S1>8.  but  as  over  40  per  oei 
amounts   shown   as    instalments   and  interest    ix*preaentB   in' 


lAXat  aKFVSCB. 


E  ooiidi4ionBl   purchases  outBtandLng ;   to   Uiat  extent   the 
m  mIm  n»j  be  legitinuitely  viewed  w  income : — 


«la». eO.Wi  60,710    '          80,300 

7.M7  7.889                ».9»3 

Total-             _87.W6  88.090            _».??2 

kl  Parchues  ;— 

iUidimprui-nnenM  28,100  !»,SS2              Tn,TJ2 

mte  <uid  intorMt  803.640  885,155            0(H,76B 

fondvAetof  1861) 80,755  73,800              75,77^ 

1 B3.838  62,076              88,180 

ISebotkna 3,386  8.012              15.592 

TobJ 1.060.7Z7  1.060.S75         1,122,<W6 

Total,  Alienatiaii 1,137,623  1,128,974         l,SSir'l78 

iMMi  »M,634  320,535            947,208 

■n^lMMi 156,601  153,513            164,148 

ioalioraan 126,218  122,V78            106,430 

lul  lauM 77,100  61,024              S«,32S 

MMlottierlMaes 53,277  61,341              79,630 

ita 611  4aB                 120 

IWd 757,330  719,869            663,7^2 

kMM  11,003  11.421             13,613 

iMiifwCHHlMida  15,069  15,174             14,468 

righta  10,857  5,791              4,305 

MtuiMtali 9,221  10,800              10,450 

_M^'*'  g.133                4,gM 

Total 49,160  45,310         _*J^^ 

Totil,  OccnpalMo 806,489  765.178            700,91-2 

\tm                      23,411  22,800              27,974 

BEcd^  objects .    16,780  17,413              I8,B5.'> 

Boe&M*,  royalty  «tc «,S8I  8,216                9,740 

26,802  10.830              52,642 

IWJ  73. Mt  59,277           109,811 

arMMframUiida 2,017.738  1,953.429         2,031,601 

' 41.496  54,505              54,785 

r«nm  fnwri  Lndi 1.B76.240  1,898,834         1,97«,81« 

•  Twdve  moBOa  «ndlBK  aoth  June 

Bftl  ineOBe  from  pablic  I&ads  bas  varied  considerably  since 
uot  became  law.  In  1864  tbe  miiimiuni  riivttiue  vas  reacbed, 
Boant  received  being  oaly  £297,8€6,  equivalent  to  Ida.  6d. 
■nt  while  in  1877,  the  year  of  ui&umum  revenue,  tbe  groas 
Boonted   lo   £3,336,277.    or  X5    2s.    lid.    per   inhabitant, 

e  passing  of  the  1S84  Act  the  whole  area  of  Crown  landc 
rie  far  free  aeleation,  including  tbe  areas  held  under  patttonil 

leAet  nnntioiied,  however,  improved  the  condition  of  thn 
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pastoralist  by  granting  him  fixity  of  tenure  of  one  half  of  his  i 
a  term  of  years,  the  leasehold  half  being  exempt  from  oood 
purchase  during  his  tenure ;  but  the  leases  were  appraised  at  s 
rent,  which  considerably  increased  the  revenue  from  this  soarae 
following  years.  In  1890  an  Act  was  passed  under  which  the  n 
Crown  leases,  as  appraised  in  1884,  were  determined  anew ;  and  in  c 
which  the  new  appraisement  was  less  than  the  previous  one,  the  G 
ment  refunded  the  amount  which  had  been  overpaid,  with  intei 
5  per  cent.  The  first  refunds  under  the  Act  were  made  daring 
in  which  year  the  amount,  including  interest,  was  £128,259,  wh 
corresponding  amount  for  1893  was  £392,  and  for  1894 — the  In 
in  which  a  refund  was  made — only  £32. 

Prior  to  the  pissing  of  the  1884  Act  the  only  forms  of  lease  g 
were  pastoral,  annual,  special,  and  pre-emptive.  Under  the  Ac 
tioned,  provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of  each  of  these  fc 
lease  except  the  pre-emptive,  which  was  abolished  :  and  occi 
licenses,  and  conditional  and  homestead  leases,  were  establLslied 
supplementary  Act  of  1889  provided  for  live  additional  fonusol 
which  were  as  follow  : — Scrub,  snowland,  artesian  well,  resident! 
inferior  land.  Under  the  Land  Act  of  1895  three  new  f«»nii 
l)een  provided  for. 

The  gross  revenue  derived  from  alienation  and  occupation,  a 
gross  and  net  land  revenue,  from  1880  to  1898,  were  as  follow:- 


Alienation. 

Occiiiiaiion. 

1 
1 

fIroM 

1 

Viar. 

1 

1 

Hvvmut' 

IJcfund... 

F. 

.  Sales,  etc. 

1  (V)M<litiniial 

: 

£ 

I'ii>*i()ral. 
~      "£ 

1    Mining, 

from  Ij:tnd!<. 

f 

fr.. 

i; 

£ 

€ 

ISSO 

731,3r)3 

650,674 

237.660 

26,749 

1,646,4.36 

41, Ht^ 

1 

18SI 

i,4ir),4()() 

1,067,879 

.309,170 

28.480 

2,820,989 

•.NI.64S 

.1 

1882 

I,30<),300 

1,148,741 

4.30,417 

28,9.36 

2,914..394 

116.«>24 

.> 

1883 

338,234 

931.23.') 

.358,957 

27,643 

l,6.56,Ot59 

l(i2.492 

1 

1884 

411,202 

952,281 

,344,096 

45,765 

1,75.3,;U4 

174,323 

1 

isa> 

535.508 

'     778,849 

517,156 

44,9.39 

1,876,452 

io6,s:^» 

1 

1886 

.375,458 

830,965 

.391,749 

45,846 

1,644,018 

100.<r.i» 

1 

1887 

349,585 

872,192 

1,100.423 

.'»<>,  795 

2,378,995 

(i«>.«r2:? 

•t 

1S8S 

3H),034 

896,249 

941, .521 

114,449 

2,268,253 

.57.t»15 

•1 

1889 

2l4,r)91 

934,480 

917,491 

70.901 

2,1.37,5(J3 

S7.l.3> 

ti 

1890 

225,387 

1,15.3,377 

785,116 

79,159 

2,243.03!) 

84, 3  W 

•f 

1891 

191.(>9<j 

1,154,979 

848,9fiO 

71,001 

;  2.2(i6,6:i6 

149.633; 

189-2 

224,  H)4 

1,01.1,175 

9 1 5,  .378 

.59..345 

2.214,0<»2 

1.5S.4y>  ; 

J 

", 

1893 

252,782 

1.044,710  ; 

849,6.V2 

."»9,123 

2,206.267 

91,0S2. 

•1 

1894 

234,408 

1,052,198 

789,278 

49,291 

2,125,175 

46, 424 

a. 

•1895 

36,378 

8.V2,823 

1.39,219 

24.9.32 

I,05.3.:iV2 

15.6«9 

1. 

tl896 

67,896 

1,093,138 

800.921 

.55,781 

2,017.7.36 

41.496 

1. 

tl897 

68,51K> 

1,082,516 

748,779 

,5.3.535 

1,9,53,42.) 

.54,595 

1, 

tl898 

99,392 

l,150,0(>O  1 

725,279 

56.870 

2,031.601 

54.7S5 

1,! 

•  Si\-  months  t'm1o<l  ."nth  .Iiiiu'.         T  Twoix t-  months  ondod  lUnh  .Junf.        J  Inriadcv^vr 
i  Inohulcs  all  .MisccllaMoous  Kcctipt"*  (.xrt'itt  Survey  Fees  anil  Timlter  Licetuf^  I 


LAND  REVENUE.  927 

»  land  policy  of  the  colony,  though  largely  connected  with  its 
icea,  will  be  more  properly  discussed  in  the  part  of  this  work  deal- 
nrith  land  settlement.  It  may  here  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
f  revenue  obtained  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  during  the  years 
^ing  1883  was  not  due  to  the  demand  created  by  the  nornml  pn>- 
( of  settlement,  but  was  the  outcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  bc^tween 
iwo  principal  classes  of  settlers — the  pastoral  tenants  and  tho  frect 
tors.  The  estate  of  the  coimtry  was  being  jmrted  with  witliout 
conditions  as  to  improvements  or  settlement ;  and  as  the  gretit 
Jt  of  land  sales  was  not  so  much  to  obtain  revenue  as  to  ])roin(>te 
ement,  it  was  decided  to  sell  by  auction  only  a  limited  area  (200,000 
1)  during  any  one  year.  To  this  determination  is  to  be  attribuUMl 
idling  off  in  the  revenue  under  the  head  of  sales  for  1883  and  till 
Mjuent  years. 

Receipts  for  Services  Bendered. 

ecoipts  from  the  railways  and  tramways,  water  supply  and  sewcr- 
and  post  and  telegraphs  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  from 
!ccs,  the  balance  under  this  head  being  made  up  chiefly  of  dues  and 
of  various  kinds. 

le  total  revenue  has  considerably  increas(>d  of  late  years,  and  so 
has  the  expenditure,  the  figures  shown  being  not  wholly  an  index 
rogress.  The  only  services  which  can  be  considered  as  self-sup- 
ing — that  is  to  say,  yielding  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  working 
nses  and  interest  on  capital  debt — are  the  railways,  tramways,  the 
'opolitan  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Hunt<»r  district  water 
•ly,  the  first  mentionwl  showing  a  surplus  for  the  year  189G-7  after 
iter\'al  of  fifteen  years.  The  gross  receipts  received  under  the  head 
M?h  8er>-ice  during  the  period  1896  to  1898,  were  as  follow  : — 

Service.  •1806.  •1897.  •18%. 

£  £  £ 

ny» 2.866,012  3,060,681  .3,Or)3,4(H5 

iw»y« 290,515  306,871  31o,oir> 

and  Telegraphs — 

lUge 476,399  488,974  507,439 

wtnc  Telegraphs    148,548  159,280  157,457 

bphones  29,955  33,925  45,187 

Bunisiion  on  money  orders,  etc 2 1 ,766  23, 94 1  24, 07() 

r  Supply  and  Sewerage — 

tropohtan— Water  Supply 166,078  172,358  1 82,897 

lewersffe ! 84,453  86,592  90,092 

nter  Kstrict  Water  Supply    19,845  22,561  20,340 

c  school  fees  73,519  74,406  73,9<>7 

ige,  harbour  and  light  rates,  and  fees  66,259  57,141  47,74r> 

reoe^ts  14.333  12,907  13,622 

illaneons  serrices  113,559  116,431  121,949 

Gross  revenue  from  Services    4,371,241       4,616,068       4TGiU,8;^2 

Refunds 55,571       63,527  44,2S(> 

Net  revenue  from  Services  4,315,670      4,562,541       4,1)10,546 

•Twelve  nionthti  euded  30th  June. 
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The  groBB  revenne  derived  amuially  from  eaeh  of  the  principil  i 
and  the  net  Tevenue  fnnn  all  eoorooB,  fran  1860  to  1896,  i 
shown  in  the  following  statement  which  has  been  cpfteeled  ■ 
iBiue  of  this  work  to  allow  for  the  inehuion  <ji  oertein  ftam 
hitherto  were daasedniider  Miaorilaaeons  Reoeipta,  bat  aie now r 
AS  more  properly  coming  under  the  head  of  Serviees  : — 


i 

Year. 

j 

Railway* 

and 
Tramw«y«. 

1 

PortMd 
Tela- 

Water 

Snpplj 

and 

OOmt 

1 

BeDHwe 

! 

1 

lb 
f 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

1,189,564 

286,134 

1    

129,758 

1,605»456 

8,447 

I 

1881   . 

l,4d9»684 

330,414 

...        a   . 

168,756 

1,956,853 

14,743 

I, 

1882 

1,828,094 

358,525 

1                  

192,624 

2,379,243 

15,462 

'2 

1 

18a3 

2,081,128 

403,794 

200,972 

2,685,894 

n,045    2 

1884 

2,302,013 

442,964 



216,092 

2,963,069 

32,368 

t 

1 "" 

1885 

2,492,691 

472,564 

22^,391. 

3,189,646 

39,648 

!3 

1886 

2,389,062 

486,210 

234,671 

3,109,943 

42,655 

3 

18S7 

2,510,335 

524,298 



230,242 

3,264,875 

44.13S 

:j 

1888 

2,759,280 

562.  WW 

90,089 

261,276 

3,673,554 

53.312 

•1 

0 

18S9 

2,S75,135 

597,988 

147,071 

318,884 

3,939,078 

5.5. 6:w 

<1 
0 

189t) 

:i,013,921 

629,894 

232,519 

310,765 

4,187,l>99 

4S.407 

1801 

3,439,283 

.  648,553 

245,821 

287.198 

4,620,855 

:   57.422 

189-J 

3,410,496 

050,635 

25.-),  641 

281.841 

4,604,613 

58.018 

ISO.'i 

3,253,272 

643,849 

275,9.54 

257.267 

4.430,342 

50,925 

ism 

3,148,720 

626,8(^4 

275.s.r> 

248,451 

4,299,870 

48.a^ 

*1S9.'> 

1.454,973 

316,88K 

i:r).9s9 

116,73^i 

2.024.589 

•27.5<>1 

tl89(J 

3,150.527 

076, 66S 

27^,376 

267,670 

4,371,241 

55.571 

• 

tl897 

3,:i67.552 

706,120 

281,511 

26<),885 

4,616,W;S 

53,327 

4 

tl89S 

3.:W8,921 

1 

734,759 

293,929 

257,223 

4.6,54,832 

44,286 

1 
1 

!    4 

1 

i 

*  ^i\  months  Liided  .'Juth  J  urn-.    +  Twelve  nnnitluj  ciKled  SOth  Juae. 
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aet  revenue  just  given  should  be  read  with  the  rates  per  inhab- 
jT  the  same  years,  which  will  be  found  on  page  919.  The 
derived  by  the  Government  of  the  country  from  services  has, 
•tie  interruption,  been  steadily  increasing  ;  this,  however,  is  only 
ould  naturally  be  expected  in  a  growing  community,  but  it  is 
tory  to  be  able  to  I'ecord  that  the  income,  compared  with  the 
ion,  has  also  been  fairly  well  sustained,  the  check  since  1892 
ooounted  for  by  tlie  general  depression.  It  will  be  seen  from 
le  on  page  919  that  the  rate  per  head  in  1897-8  was  £3  9s.  8d.; 
r,  £3  48.  Id. ;  and  in  1880,  £2  3s.  lOd.  The  increase  in  the 
from  services  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  construction 
nrays,  from  which  thi-ee-fourths  of  such  revenue  are  derived, 
■ed  with  the  population,  the  value  of  the  production  of  the 
is  enormous  ;  but  as  much  of  this  production  is  due  to  the 
88  of  the  territory,  and  not  directly  to  the  labours  of  those  who 
it,  its  value  will,  under  present  conditions,  cease  to  increase  at 
le  rate  as  does  the  population ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  revenue 
rvices  naturally  depends  upon  the  amount  of  production,  the  rate 
ftbitant  will  nou  only  cease  to  increase,  but  will  ultimately  decline. 

I  the  exception  of  84  J  miles  of  private  railways,  and  6  J  miles  of 
tramways,  the  services  under  these  lieads  are  those  of  State 

stration.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  Auditor-Generars 
for  1891,  the  Railway  service  yielded  a  small  net  profit,  after 
»nses  had  been  met,  in  1881  and  1882.  Since  that  time,  how- 
le  railways  have  not  in  reality  yielded  a  profit.  A  proper  com- 
between  earnings  and  expenditure  can  only  be  obtained  by 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  average  price  obtained  for 
ns  of  the  colony  was  96*37  per  £100  of  stock  ;  and  as  a  con- 
«,  while  the  actual  earnings  of  the  railways  cannot  be  taken  at 
lan  3*60  per  cent.,  the  average  interest  payable,  having  regard 
natter  indicated,  is  3*63  per  cent. 

II  be  noticeable  that  during  1 897-8  the  revenue  from  both  services 
»d;  but  as   the  expenditure  also  shows  an  increase,  the  gain 

country  was  not  so  great  as  the  figures  would  appear  to 
The  tramways  in  1888  paid  only  1*98  per  cent. ;  in  1892  and 
le  net  profit  equalled  5*28  and  5*51  per  cent,  respectively  ;  while 
i  it  declined  to  4*07  per  cent.,  and  for  the  year  ended  June, 
.  further  decline  to  3 '70  was  experienced.  The  questions  of  rail- 
d  tramway  earnings  and  expenditure  are  dealt  witli  at  length 
chapter  on  internal  communication. 

collections  under  the  head  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  include 
irasof  the  Boards  operating  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  in  tlu; 
'  River  district.  These  Boards  form  part  of  the  local  govern- 
cheme,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  receipts  and 
itnre  connected  with  them  should  be  included  in  the  general 
to      The  loans  from  which  the  works  have  been  constructed, 

3  N 
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however,  form  piirt  of  tlie  iiublic  debt ;    and  tlie  iiit«9«*t  ( 
therefore,  rightly  included  as  an  item  ot  tlie  general  acoomtiB 

Tlie  Metropolitiin  Board  was  established  in  1888,  aod  th»  I 
Piatrict  Board  in  1893.  The  opeiations  of  the  Boarda  an  nxM 
dealt  with  iu  the  chapter  dealing  with  IocmI  gi>vt?rnnirnl. 

The  receipts  from  tlie  Puat,  Tetegrapli,  and  Money  (>rdrr  i 
have  increased  year  by  year,  but  so  also  fanii  the  i^xprnditan 
total  receipts  for  the  year  ended  December,  1897,  acooidiDg  ■ 
Departmental  returns,  were  £861,931  ;  and  the  expeitdimg 
£836,552,  showing  a  surplus  on  the  year's  trauKactiona  of  £■ 
If  the  interest  payable  on  the  cost  of  baildingB,  £32,649,  the  inl«i 
the  cost  of  construction  of  telegraph  lines,  £37,296,  and  the  expcM 
from  votes  under  the  control  of  other  Ministers,  viz.,  £'i5,Ri2  bslj 
into  consideration,  the  total  loss  during  1897  will  be  fonnd  i< 
to  £70,368. 

These  services  are,  as  far  as  possible,  conducted  i 
(principles ;  nevertheless  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  * 
facilities  of  both  the  post  and  the  telegraph  to  every  part  of  thad 
has  led  to  an  expenditure  which  has  in  each  year  b«en  in  eioewfl 
i-eceipts.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  principle  of  affording  tlie  If 
of  postal  and  telegrapjiic  communication  to  every  district  in  Kevl 
Wales  would  be  adhered  to  even  if  the  system  ultimately  t 
become  self-supporting. 

The  balance  of  the  revenue  collected  under  tlie  head  of  • 
consists  of  fee.s  of  office,  jmblic  school  fees,  pilotage  and  harl">w1 
and  other  items.  The  revenue  derived  fntm  these  servic<«,  ho^wi 
merely  nominal,  ax  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  in  DMrfy  * 
case  far  e)(cee<ls  the  receipts.  The  gros-s  amount  received  und** 
.head  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  189S,  was  :— 

£ 

Feet  ot  office 95,749 

Public  schoolfeta   73.W7 

fllotftgeuid  lurbonr  dues 47i7lii 

Other  tses 18.183 

Total     £235.M« 


Gkneral  Miscellaneous  Re< 

All  items  which  cannot  rightly  he  placed  under  one  of  the  t] 
classes   are   grouped   under   the   heading   of  "General  f^" 
Receipts,"  the  chief  of  which  are  "  Rents,  exclusive  of  land,"* 
"Balances,  transfers,  and  repayments,"  and  similar  a«x  " 
amount  received  under  each  of  the  main  Bab-heada,  ■ 
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)venue  received  under  the  general  head,  for  1880  and  subsequent 
are  shown  in  the  following  statement  which  has  been  corrected 

last  issue  of  this  work  to  allow  for  the  exclusion  of  certain  items 
hitherto  were  classed  under  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  but  are  now 

led  as  more  properly  coming  under  the  head  of  Services  : — 


r. 

Rents, 
exclusive 
of  Land. 

Forfeitures. 

Balances, 

Transfcm, 

and 

Repay* 

nients. 

Other 
Miscellane- 
ous 
Receipts. 

Oroes 
Revenue 

from 
Miscellane- 
ous 
Receipts. 

Refunds. 

Not 
Revenue 

from 
General 
Miscellane- 
ous 
Receipts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(0 

37.337 

997 

55,048 

141,662 

235,044 

10,036 

224,988 

11 

53,785 

638 

19,588 

83,262 

157.273 

14,014 

143,2r>9 

(2 

55,476 

914 

60,586 

96,711 

213,687 

18,015 

195,672 

8 

45,781 

636 

64,686 

125,567 

236,670 

24,212 

212,458 

A 

58,185 

918 

48,477 

145,744 

248,324 

21,980 

226,344 

» 

51,040 

1.042 

68,660 

147,877 

268,619 

14,111 

254,508 

» 

49,228 

833 

60,180 

117,026 

227,267 

16,204 

211, CG3 

n 

49,498 

983 

61,427 

162,483 

274,391 

14,631 

259,760 

» 

62,194 

1,043 

53,016 

146,389 

262,642 

5,435 

2,37,207 

(9 

64,336 

556 

110,839 

137,400 

313,131 

6,276 

306,855 

K) 

52,741 

1.035 

08,000 

194,241 

316,107 

11,796 

304,311 

n 

67,622 

1.557 

44,481 

118,690 

232,350 

15,034 

217,3)0 

n 

96,021 

2,238 

36,502 

97,881 

232,642 

6,499 

226,143 

n 

84,819 

2,892 

54,669 

93,179 

235,559 

8,755 

226.S04 

H 

78.215 

1.747 

8.7,382 

121,146 

288,490 

6.857 

281,aS3 

^ 

40,899 

1,119 

35,743 

80,582 

158,343 

3,320 

15.">,0i.'3 

^ 

86,193 

5,249 

100.512 

106,892 

298,846 

9,600 

280.210 

w 

88,471 

3,660 

64,440 

102,858 

259,429 

10,108 

249,321 

18 

90,029 

1,809 

29,952 

102,891 

224,081 

19,0S8 

20,',r/.j;i 

^  ffix  montin  ended  30th  June,    t  Twelve  months  ended  80th  June. 
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Heads  of  Expknditurk. 

The  following  table  gives  the  net  expenditure  under  the  more  import 
heads  for  each  financial  year  since  1880.  The  amounts  given  herevi 
as  well  as  those  shown  on  page  918,  are  exclusive  of  transactions  on 
"  Advances  made/'  which,  as  mentioned  previously,  are  not  items 
expenditure  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  : — 


• 

Net  Ezpradltiire  oa— 

Water 

1 

Year. 

Railways 

and 
Traiiiwa>'8. 

Post  and 

Supply  and 
Sewerafte 

Public 

Iniitruo- 

tion. 

Interest  on 
Public  Debt 

Other 

Too 
Expcad 

Tcl(^^ph0 

(Metro- 
politan and 
Hnnter). 

(Funded  and 
UnfundedX 

SenieesL 

£ 

£ 

£               £ 

£ 

£ 

i 

1880 

790,686 

387,147 

400,740 

685,094 

3,196,G4>i 

5M 

1881 

730,181 

406,473 

1  587,578 

685,639 

3,215,878 

o,a 

1882 

1,015,803 

429,930 

1623,701 

766,398 

3,319.827 

6,1S 

1883 

1,425,800 

489,013 

1737,969 

834,145 

4,06:{,441 

7,5S 

1884 

1,558,955 

525,00) 

"827.290 

1,012.322 

4,206,629 

S.U 

1885 

1,689,917 

557,096 

762,599 

1,262,684 

4,082,824 

S.S3 

1886 

1,670,170 

591,058 

751,021 

1,549.679 

4,2»7.:U9 

H,8S 

1887 

1,658,724 

613,354 

728,835 

1,643,522 

4,»45,4«2 

«,« 

1888 

1,781,876 

593,437 

16,536    683,883 

1,702,595 

3.713,6:<9 

9M 

1889 

1,76S,474 

(iO4,370 

38,16S    707,211     1,700,274 

4,122.947 

9.00 

1890 

L>,oi:u.>i 

(>2.>,015 

61,282    727,910     I.S57»6.">J> 

3,S»29.av. 

\K'2\ 

1891 

2,3-2r),71'J 

(i69,390 

f^4,Gr)6    770.S13     1,S74,616 

4,3«)<».419 

KV»: 

1S92 

2,120,177 

732,829 

70,492    Nr>S,543 

l,7ir),09t> 

4.434.274 

'.*.!<3 

1S9.S 

l,s(;s,2!KS 

7r.l,443 

79,r>«3(>    SO."),:WO     2,440,32»; 

3.1'st),7"'> 

'.'.'•;■ 

1894 

l,712,r)I.-) 

733.042 

7r..l2f>    73S.410'  2,2.V»,2.'r> 

:i,(J*»4..H.> 

'.m: 

*lS9r> 

s(}4,oi:i 

:{sr>,i:(} 

39,<).si    391, :W9    i,i:w.:)ii(> 

2.030,.VJ4 

IM 

tlS96 

1,84S,749 

726..')r)7 

74.869    758,199  '  2,262,997 

4.iK.»l.tWr. 

:».t^ 

tl.S97 

I,SO0,O27 

700.  INK") 

i>9,:)()r,    707,111     2,267,8t»l 

3.s94.s>l 

'.».44 

tlS9S 

1,S12,()M9 

094.493 

78.020    703,.*il3  '  2,2.m.»>1H) 

3.H76.IN.". 

!».-' 

six  iuoi!th'»  t'tiiiiHl  :{oth  .luiK-. 


t  Twfhe  inonlhj*  or.d'il  ')fX-\  .'•  :■  : 


It  will  1m'  noticed  that  tho  annual  ♦*xp<Mi(]itu re  for  tin*  >fr\iv<  m 
lia.s,  ^^cncr.iUy  s|M*akin^',  incnnist'tl  ;  tho  revonue  has  likrN^i-"  i^r 
but  n<»t  in  a  cnrn'spoiulin*,' ratio.  To  rNtahlish  tho  ivlatJM-  |»i^itM 
each,  it  will  Im*  nrrrssai-y  to  i>lac«'  the  accounts  >i<h'  liv  >i«i»'. 
ti«^urcs  «rivrn  fm-  the  public  debt  apply  only  to  intc!v>t  »-x}«'inlit 
the  aniouni  paid  for  rcd('niption>^,  which  in  point  of  \<«luiiit*  is  u 
jjortant,  and  the  expenditure  incuri-ed  in  the  niana::i  iiirut 
inscription  <»t  stock  in  I^nidon,  includini;  the  paynu.Mit  oi  dividendi 
inchuled  umier  the  he.id  of  "Other  Services.''  The  f;dlini:-«»ff  in 
expenses  of  the  public  debt  in  \>[^'2  wils  due  to  the  non-incIusii*n  •*! 
sum  of  .£JSS.7.")-J  pjiid  in    f^^ndon  during  September  of  that  y«'ar. 
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ee  of  this  was  received  by  the  Treasury  too  late  to  admit  of  the 
int  being  charged  to  the  year  mentioned,  and  the  expenditure  for 
»  wan  in  consequence  correspondingly  increased. 


Expenses  of  General  Government. 

I  the  figures  already  given  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony,  it  will 
been  noticed  that  the  amount  received  on  account  of  services 
ered — that  is,  the  earnings  of  the  railways,  the  tramways,  the 
r  supply,  and  other  departments — is  included  in  the  general  revenue. 
is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  so  long  as  the  expenditure  includes 
«8t  on  the  public  debt  incurred  to  promote  these  services.  As  a 
sqnenoe  of  this  system,  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  services 
red  to  is  also  included  in  the  expenditure.  The  figures  given  on 
932  do  not  admit  of  a  ready  distinction  being  made  l>etween  these 
dnds  of  expenditure;  but  as  the  information  is  necessary  for  the  right 
rstanding  of  the  public  accounts,  the  following  statement  has  been 
died.  It  shows  the  progress  of  expenditure  as  classified  under 
headings — ordinary  expenditure  of  general  government,  including 
est  on  capital  liability  of  services  connected  therewith  ;  and  expen- 
e  on  services  practically  outside  the  administration  of  general 
-nment,  such  as  railways,  tramways,  the  Metropolitiin  and  Hunter 
ict  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  interest  on  capital  liability 
eh  of  the  services  enumerated.  The  figures  for  the  period  from  1887 
9Bj  and  the  rates  per  inhabitant,  are  as  follow  : — 


! 

Net  Expenditure. 

• 
■  • 

On  Oenenl  Government. 

1    On  Services  practically  onteide  General 
Government 

Total. 

Per  Inhabitant 

1             Total. 

1 

Per  Inhabitant. 

£ 

£    8.  d. 

£ 

£    8.  d. 

6,012,290 

5  19    8 

2,977,627 

2  19    4 

5,293,768 

5    2    3 

3,198,203 

3     1     9 

5,735.473 

6    7    7 

3,265,971 

3     1     3 

5,616,824 

5    1  11 

3,597,845 

3    5    4 

6,113,186 

5    6  11 

3,952,420 

3    9    1 

6,267,810 

5    6    1 

3,663,601 

3    2    0 

6,003,848 

4  19    2 

3,927,810 

3    4  10 

5,548,131 

4    9    8 

3,630,575 

2  IS    8 

3,046,342 

2    8    2 

1,797,957 

1    8   r> 

6,013,385 

4  14    1 

3,659,672 

2  17    3 

5,712,125 

4    8    0 

3,728,225 

2  17    C 

5,445»606 

4    2    4 

3,774,332 

2  17    n 

^ttx months  ended  80th  Jane. 


t  Twelve  mooths  ended  30th  June. 
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Under  the  heading  of  the  esi>ensea  of  general  (^ 
L'ludtHl  civil,  military,  and  legitl  expenditure,  and  the  cost  of  li 
iind  telegraph  sErvices,  educatioo,  and  such  public  worki  aa  & 
structod  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  also  the  interest  payatile  wb 
pniceeds  of  loans  have  been  used  to  defiiiy  the  cost  of  tb«ir  <iLin«tr 
The  exjienditure  per  head  of  population  on  account  of  suaie  ol 
services,  viz.,  postal  and  telegraphic,  educational,  and  othm  i 
importancp,  has  either  been  stationary  or  declining. 

Thu  genoral  tendency  in  progressive  cominunitiea  is  for  Uw  i 
government  per  inhabitant  to  decline  as  population  incnasa 
operation  of  this  law  is  traceable  in  the  figures  just  given.  Dm 
period  embraced  in  the  statement,  the  cost  of  government  baa 
between  £i  2b.  id.  and  £5  19s.  8d.,  the  years  with  the  least  cipa 
per  iiUmbitant  being  the  last  live,  and  that  with  the  bigbst 
The  position  of  the  State  as  the 'constructor  of  small  local 
prevents  that  deci'eaae  in  the  eitpeiiKefl  of  general  govemmebt 
is  St  desirable,  and  the  absence  o£  a  law  placing  the  responsibilit 
the  ilistricts  conceiiied  has  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  lai^ 
upon  works  only  locally  important  and  not  stiictly  cbar^i^eaUB 
pit'ilic  revenue. 

Special  Sispense  Accousts. 

The  Centennial  Park  and  the  General  Post  OfiGce  New  Street  B 
tion  Accounts  hai'e  Ijeen  made  Special  Suspense  Accounts.  Th? 
was  first  operated  upon  during  18S7,  and  continued  port  of  tl 
solidated  Revenue  Fund  Account  till  1894,  when  it  was  pL 
suspense;  and  the  latter  was  opened  in  1890,  and  fonued  part 
same  account  till  1892,  when  it  was  similarly  dealt  with.  The  > 
nial  Park  account  was  established  imder  the  Cent«nary  Celebrat 
of  1887,  and  the  otlier  account  under  an  Act  passed  in  1889.  wb 
amended  in  1892.  The  first- mentioned  Act  provided  for  resum) 
a  large  area  of  land  close  to  Sydney,  G40  acres  of  which  were  to 
apart  f^r  the  Centennial  Park,  and  the  residue  to  be  sold  and  ' 
ceedfi  of  the  sale  used  in  reducing  the  expenditure  incurred 
Park.  The  latter  Act  provided  for  the  resumption  of  certain  ■ 
the  widening  and  genemi  improvement  of  the  street  facing;  tbe  ' 
Post  Office.  The  balance  of  the  land  not  required  for  public  [ 
was  to  l)e  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  set  against  the  expl 
incurred  for  resumptions  and  altt-rations. 

The  receipts  indicated  in  the  subjoined  table  in  connection  i 
Centennial  Park  Account  relate  to  ^s  received  for  agistment  I 
sale  of  material,  no  sales  of  land  having  been  efibcted ;  ondar  t| 
Account  a  portion  of  the  land  has  been  s  "'  '  '  '  " 
occupies  a  very  choice  position,  is  being  1 
able  time   for  disposal.      The   large  overdraft   ■ 
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K>rarily  met  from  the  trust  funds.     The  position  of  each  account  on 
JOth  June,  1898,  was  as  follows  : — 


IX. 


Centonnial  Park  Account. 


Receipts. 


Paymentg. 


General  Post  Office  New  Street 
Resumption  Account. 


Receipts. 


Payments. 


V! 

to 
n 
n 

J7 
»8 


£ 


479 
12 


£ 
20,285 
66,785 
56,913 
26,250 
28,040 
1,629 


Dr.  £224,366 


5,811 

24 

27,216 

102,523 


466 


136,040 


159,64$ 

177,730 

87,815 

29,947 

16,047 

132,929 

690 


25 


178 


605,015 


Dr.  £468,975 


*  Six  months  ended  30th  June.       f  Tn^'clve  months  ended  Sdth  Juno. 


Trust  Funds. 

he  Trust  Account  forms  a  very  important  division  of  the  public 
noes,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  and  the  volume 
iccumulated  funds,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
»ant8  are  operated  upon  in  conjunction  with  the  general  finances  of 
colony.  To  show  the  growing  importance  of  the  Trust  Account,  the 
>wing  table  has  been  compiled.  In  1871  the  amount  at  cre(Ht  was 
3,340;  in  1881,  £1,671,183;  in  1891,  £4,997,055  ;  the  sum  held 
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in  trust  has  now  reached  the  very  large  figure  of  aboat  eight  ml 
half  millions. 


ii 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

1 

Amount. 

1 

>  Yoar. 

1 

AumubL 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

1871 

213,340 

1881 

1,671,183 

1890 

3,381,903 

1872 

321,766 

1882 

1,884,899 

J  1891 

4.997.055 

1873 

472,437 

1883 

2,200,896 

,  1892 

4,536.756 

1874 

630,399 

1884 

2,384,480 

1893 

5.859,503 

1875 

757,909 

1885 

2,515.110 

1894 

6,544,001 

1876 

854,571 

1886 

2,702,486 

•1895 

7,025.660 

1877 

1,006,425 

1887 

2,731,086 

•1896 

7,657.741 

1878 

990,284 

1888 

3,172,056 

•1897 

8,672.742 

1879 

986,729 

1889 

3,175,484 

•1898 

8,465.81!) 

1880 

1,190,130   ! 

1 

*  30th  June. 

The  accounts  of  which  the  sum  of  £8,465,^18  at  credit  at  the  uiki 
of  1898  is  the  aggregate,  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  ihe  Un 
being  the  Government  Savings  Bank  Account  of  £4,729,607  :  tin'  dep 
of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  £2,165,000  ;  tlie  Civil  .'^p 
Superannuation  Account,  £386,912  ;  the  Master  in  Eqiiitv  s  ActvoD 
£332,794,  and  the  Railway  Stores  Account  of  £208,422.'  A  ixm 
list  of  the  various  accounts  will  l)e  found  on  |3age  937.  Tht*  Ti 
accounts  are  of  two  kinds — those  0|>ened  with  the  Treasury'  by  dcy 
mental  arrangement  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Legislature,  and  voluntury  deposits  by  public  Ixxlies  or  companies. 
great  bulk  of  th(»  accounts  are  oi  the  iir.st  kind,  comprising  £'*\-*.»6, 
or  nearly  7r)  per  cent,  of  the  i^ross  total;  the  voluntary  de]H.>^its  anit 
to  £2,161*,000,  tli(»  items  makint:  up  tlir  total  being  the  di'jM-si:  oi 
Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  of  £2, iri."),000  alivady  menri-.i 
and  the  account  of  the  William  Holx'rts  iMMpicst,  amount in,u  to  £4. 

Tlie  existence  of  a  lar^t;  account  ui)on  whicii  tlic  Treasury  i.-  ir- 
operat(^  lias  been  of  no  little  assistance  to  the  Consulidat^'d  K**v-  i.i 
times  past  ;  in  fact,  tlie  Trust  F'unds  form  a  strong  reservt'on  will 
(iovernmeut  mav  fall  back  in  time  of  need.  The  ;rn-at  bulk  nt 
funds  bears  inteivst,  whether  invested  or  not:  but  the  |H»vpr  l«»  n--»- 1 
funds  enables  the  (Jovernn>ent  to  etlect  a  savini;  of  int«'re^T.  is  r-Ii 
accommodation  from  the  banks  crmld  not  be  obtained  umh-r 
favourable  conditions.  At  the  siime  time,  it  cannot  be  deni»-d  tha 
<?xistence  of  the  funds  has  been  a  strong  temptation  to  extra vag( 
as  without  them  it  would  not  have  been  jM»ssible  to  havi»  had  the! 
excess  of  expenditure  over  levenue  that  has  b»vome  so  marked  afn 
of  public  tinancing  a'lnoo  ISST), 

As  will  l>e  seen   on   l>age   '.♦3H,  a  sum   of  £l*,.'?27,o81   was»  ad«l 
from   the  Trust   Funds  for  the    purjK)se  f»f  taking   up   Treasury 
in  aid  of  Revenue.    Against  tliese  advances,  however,  nuKst  Ite  plaoe 
Credit  Balance  of  the  Consolidated  Bevenue  Fund,  viz.,  J>126,362. 
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ist  funds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  coming  under 
dons  of  the  Andit  Act,  and  subject  to  the  direct  operations  of 
orj  ;  and  those  not  subject  to  that  Act,  and  operated  upon  by 
«  in  whose  names  they  stand.  Unlike  the  accounts  belonging 
steamed  class,  the  funds  not  subject  to  the  Audit  Act  do  not 
y  form  part  of  the  public  account ;  nevertheless,  for  general 
loe  they  are  used  in  the  General  Banking  Account.  The  dis- 
letween  the  two  classes  of  accounts  lias  been  maintained  in  the 
table,  which  also  shows  how  the  various  funds  stood  invested, 
mount  at  credit  on  the  dOth  June,  1898  : — 


Pand. 


Amount 

at 
Credit. 


Dittribution. 


Amooint 
Invested 

in  Govern- 
roent 

Securities. 


Amount  uninvested. 


On  which 
Interest 
is|«id. 


On  which 
Interest  is 
not  paid. 


IFund 
nnuation  Fund 
Account 


Subject  to  Audit  Act. 
nation  Acoount  (48  Vic.  No.  84). 


£ 
386,912 
654 

782 
216 

its  Account — 

ent  Savings  Banic  Acoount    4,720,697 

huik  of  New  South  Wales  Deposit  Acoount;  2,165,000 
0  Fund,  Real  Property  Act  (26  Vic.  No.  0);     166,211 

3oiMtr«cCkm  Store  Account  71,020 

206,422 
20,000 


Ifearas  Acoount  

Tmstee  Company  (Limited) 

it  Tniakee  Company  of  New  South  Wales 

ted) ( 

I  Oounotl  of  Sydney  Sinking  Fund  (JSO  Vic. 

S) 

Ndal  Deposits 


,  subject  to  Audit  Act. 


20,000 

28,750 
170,878 


7,968,551 


838,000 


4,217,967 
140,060 


20,000 

20,000 

6.500 
11,000 


4,754,367 


£       I 
48,tfl2  . 


."^11,730  I 
2,165,000 


22,2.W 
15,81*2 


Not  subject  to  Audit  Act. 


654 

782 
216 


25,311 

71,020 

208,422 


143,086 


2,763,793       450,391 


1,984  Stock  Redemption  Fund 
ales  1,985  Stock  Redemption  Fund 
ales  1,927  Stock  Redemption  Fund 
BS  Witbdrawal  Acoount 


Sqolty  Acoount    

f  lateslate  Estates  Acoount 

Luaacy  Aooount 

in  Bankruptcy  Acoount 

lairAccoinit 

off  Probates 


Account  

,  not  tnbjeot  to  Atidit  Act 

OiMid  Total £ 


19,806 

22,225 

6,987 

110 

332,794 

21,635 

67,996 

28 

1,797 

23,937 


I 


497,267 


8,465,818 


•  •  •  •  •  • 



19.b06 

2-J.2i.'i 

6,i«:{7 

110 

276,770 

66,024 
21,635 

41,784 

20,214 

28 

2:J,937 

i,7»7 

313,554 

127.838 

50.87.'-. 

5,072,981     2,^1,631  I     501,266 
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AVitli  the  exception  of  a  portioD  uf  tbe  sum  ilepOEited  m  tk 
by  the  Siivmgs  Bank  of  Xow  South  Wal<^  a  ^n<^ral  r«t«  id  4 
WAS  allowed  to  31st  December,  1894,  on  aII  fnttda  KodtM  IM 
On  the  1st  January,  1895,  the  ntte  was  ivducnd  to  3  ptv  oal.  d 
accounts  except  those  on  which  the  uld  rHteH  cuoU  nut  liaahiiwifl 
t«rnuof  the  existiii^&rrangemenU  had  expired. 

The  table  just  given  doe»  not,  however,  fuller  UIostrBl*  lh#  M 
which  the  trust  funds  have  been  put ;  the  following  %cimar»i 
to  th»  proper  understanding  of  an  iinporianl  phase  or  the  puhUc: 
Ou  tliu  ^Olh  June,  1898,  of  truU  funds  there  were  invested  ill' 


Dvlwotore*,  Stock,  and  Uiacellaoeoui 

TrwMury  BiUi 

Fi:<e<l  DapotiU  in  Banks 

Advanced  to  Genenl  Loan  Aceooat . 
Uaei]  for  general  parptwea 

Total 


2,vn,mi 


..£8.MMn 


Trust  mi.iifvs  deposited  with  the  TreaMury,  on  which  do  iBt»i« 
paid,  amimnt  U,  £601,266,  while  on  tbflX5,07-2,921.  in  debetita»< 
and  Tren-tiir}-  bills,  the  annual  payment  li  £173,823,  or  at  tlw  M 
£3  8s.  Id.  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  fund  on  the  30ch  Jnas^  1698,  Bomnii 
the  rales  of  interest,  was  as  follows  : — 


.^.^.^ 

HsMoIbM 

MtpnoM. 

r«.a_ 

*• 

■ 

• 

i         » 

IVcaaurv  Bills  in  aid  oE  Roveoue.. 

FundeJ'Stwk- 

X.-w  Soiitl.  Wales,  4  per  canta, 

N«w    South    Wales    Fnndad 

.Stock  (56  Vic.  No.  1)    ... 

New    Soutli    Wales    Fnndnl 

£ 
8,'WO 

£ 
1.93(1,064 

£ 
388,500 

a8«,4«j 

IJ34.77e 

£ 

680,000 
20,000 
1SU,0D0 

New   Sooth    W»lo«    Futtded 
Stock  (5fl  Vic.  No.  6)     .. 

1    , 

New  South  Wal«  1935  Stock 

'mibo 

71.171 

UniDvealed  liearisg  interest 

2,812.4» 

ToUl 

8,000 

fi.831,$44 

2,115,308 

.-H 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Treasury  to  place  at    fixed  dq 
portion  of  the  truHt  funds  not  invested  and  held  in  excen  td  b 
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Bnts ;  the  amount  so  deposited  was  £135,000  with  the  City 
Sydney.   According  to  the  rates  allowed,  the  amount  of  interest 

these  deposits  was  £3,500;  the  rates,  however  are  liable 
ried  according  to  the  state  of  the  working  account  of  the 
ids.  The  total  amount  of  interest  received  by  the  Treasury 
he  year  ended  June,  1898,  on  fixed  deposits  and  other 
nts  was  £14,142,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  earned  by 
belonging  to  the  Trust  Account. 

ust  funds'  under  the  Audit  Act  remaining  unclaimed  for  a 
t  two  years,  and  balances  of  intestate  and  probate  estates  un- 
ifter  a  lapse  of  six  years,  are  transferred  and  surrendered  to  the 
ited  Revenue,  and  no  person  can  legally  claim  moneys  so  dealt 
jvertheless,  the  Treasury  invariably  recognises  and  pays  in  all 
3re  an  otherwise  valid  claim  can  be  shown.  The  amount  trans- 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  for  each  of  the  last  ten  and  a  half 
:iven  below  ;  the  figures  ai*e  gross,  as  the  sum  refunded  cannot 

but  this  is  by  no  means  considerable  in  any  one  year  : — 


Year. 

Amoiuit. 

Year. 

■ 

Amount 

£ 

£ 

1888 

22,101 

1894 

12,659 

1889 

52,736 

*1895 

18.017 

1890 

20.607 

+1896 

35.276 

1891 

16.713 

+18l»7 

21,588 

1892 

13,767 

+1898 

9.991 

1893 

15,194 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  June.         f  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


Loan  Appropriations. 


jms  of  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  by  loan  are  authorised 
1  Appropriation  Act,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 
ure  chargeable  to  the  general  revenue ;  a  separate  Act,  however, 
I  passed  before  the  money  so  appropriated  can  be  lawfully 
1.  There  is  a  further  restriction  to  the  expenditure  of  money, 
from  loans  or  revenue,  in  the  operation  of  the  Public  Works 
1888.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  question  of  the 
lity  of  carrying  out  all  works  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
,  except  those  connected  with  military  and  naval  defence  and 
itenance  of  railways,  is  referred  by  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
Y  to  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  appointed  during 
Session  of  each  Parliament.  The  Committee  investigates  and 
o  Parliament,  and  the  Assembly  by  resolution  declares  whether 


r 
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it  is  pjtpeJtMit  or  not  to  oiny  owt  the  t>rofi<Bed  worfc;n 
dcvlftrKtion  k  in  the  affirmatiTe,  a  Bill  eubodjing  anch  nwi^Btii 
be  pansed  before  the  authoriaalion  is  ab«olate.     Hm  I^iaii  Art 
authorised  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  £2^33,537  for  m 
aubjoinect  t«b!e : — 


lUihrays— 

Kxuting  IJOM ...— 

Coutnictioii  Bnuieh  .. 
Tramwaya^ 

Existing  Liuea. 

CoDstniction    


HarbourB  and  Kiren. 

Sewciaiic  Cniutnuiti6D .•>.»... 

Motropoliun  Water  Supplyal)iI8aw«nga 

Oovernmcnt  ArehitMt 

Roftila  and  Rridgt*.. 

Department  of  Mines  and  Agricalture — 

Agricultural    CoUflgea   and   ExpeH- 
nieolal  Fanna 

i'nblii-     W'atering-placei,     Arleaiau 
Wdls,  fti- 


UiBcellaaeouH  8ervic«» — 

Tetegrsphs  and  Telephone! 

Militarj-  Works - 

Government  Printer  (Machinery)   , 

Total  for  Worts 


TBtOn 

i7B,ne 


4m,oo» 

208.7n 


S0,000 
1(I0.W0 


Tome«t5  per  i.-eiit.  Debenlurw  due  IS99  

Tutal  LoaDi  Anthorited  during  1808  . 


It  will  lie  Keen  that  provision  is  made  for  retle«ini]i|;  »  pM 
the  propospd  loan  by  a  sinking  fund.  This  principle  of  nil 
friini  revcnu";  Ims  been  iipplied  to  BX|)enditure  on  woiHc*  OTI 
whate  viUue;  will  disappear  by  tlie  time  tlie  loan  out  at  tlw  flM 
which  thev  were  constroctwl  falls  due. 
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Loan  Appropriations  for  each  year  from  1875  to  1898  are  given 
mbjoined  table,  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  expended  on  public 
being  distinguished  from  those  required  for  redemption  of  pre- 


MUIB 


Yew. 


Amonnt  authorised — 


1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1S93 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


FbrPciblio  Works 
and  Services. 


2,236,000 
1,120,000 

*  7,352,768 
1,262,000 
8,807,500 

^660,006 
14,388,303 

3,115,393 

"31641,305 
4,366,696 
4,982,957 
4,000,000 
4,414,568 
839,806 
1,690,662 
1,555,200 
2,205,576 
1,847,552 
2,035,837 


Fbr  Redemption 
of  Loans. 


£ 


1,390,600 

723,200 

2,038,800 


40,000 
832,000 
977,400 

65,800 
177,200 
197,700 


Total 


2,236,000 
1,120,000 

"7^352,768 
1,262,000 
8,807,500 

2,000,000 
l4,3S8,3a3 

3iii5,393 

5,031,905 
5,089,896 
7,021,757 
4,000,000 
4,414,.'368 
879,806 
2,522,662 
2,532,600 
2,271,376 
2,024,752 
2,233,537 


I  Appropriations  are  invariably  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually 
d  for  expenditure,  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  beyond 
Dg  Parliamentary  sanction  no  further  action  has  been  taken  in 
to  loans  authorised  to  be  raised,  and  the  last  statement  of  public 
tis  shows  that  loans  to  the  extent  of  some  thirteen  millions  were 
sed,  the  bulk  of  which  will  in  all  probability  never  be  issued. 

Loan  Account. 

Loan  account  was  not  established   until  1853,  although   the 

of  raising  money  by  loans  was  introduced  as  early  as   1842. 

est  ten  loans   of  the  colony,  which  were  issued  under  Gazette 

far  immigration  purposes,  were  raised  on  the  secunty  of  the 

or,  as  it  was  called,  the  Territorial  Revenue ;  but  only  £329,700 

deemed  from  that  source,  the  balance  being  made  a  liability  of 
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the  Consolidftted  Revenue,  and  aa  such  erpiitualij-  inclaiW  in  tbr  U 
Account  under  the  head  of  Redemptions.  From  1853  t>i  1W70 
proceeds  of  luans  were  pftid  into  and  fomie4i  pari  of  the  CVmsoMi 
Revenue  Fund  ;  but  during  the  year  Ikst  inentinoed  a  litta 
principle  was  introduced,  and  a  Heparat«  ftccotini  ww  ogiened  *|Brt  i 
Revenue  for  each  loan  floated,  while  the  nmount  thon  at  riniit  J 
old  loans  continued  to  be  operat«il  upon  id  conjunction  with  ibe  Bm 
Account  until  1891,  when  tlie  account  wfw  finally  closed.  T^m 
of  Bepanite  Loan  Accoiinta  continued  for  about  nine  ywre;  W 
1879,  under  authority  erf  the  Loan  Fund  Amal^nictJOD  Act.  (W 
separate  Loan  Funds  then  exisUnft  tvere  merged  into  "* 

Loan  Account,"  into  which  also  the  proowdii  irf  all  1( 
raised  were  to  be  paid.     The  present  system  is  opt^n  to  tectiBlnl  fllji 
tion,  aa  it  adnilLs  of  the  expenditure  lit  money  on  errvicMi  fiwwhhi^ 
loan  has  been  raised  ;  but  it  has  the  great  nii.^Ht  of  Mving  tnlntM.1 
rendering  unnecessary  the  raising  of  loana  when  the  Tnstnitj  WIm 
sums  in  hand,  the  proceeds  of  former  loans. 

The  following  tigures  show  the  amount  of  lo&ua  raiaed  ttvm  ihrnfl 
menccment  of  the  Loan  Account  to  the  HOth  JuDC^  l89t$,aiMl4l 
proceeds  available  for  expenditure 

HoW  from  i8i2"to  30th  Jane,  1898"..,"."!;...'.™.'.'.'..^.'.'/.^  £TMMi» 
Discount,  bouuB,  Mid  ohoirges    .<••■  ••■ ■       !(SR,Mt 


A<ld  net  amount  tranaferred  froni  Consolidated  Kevenne  to 

inkkegood  amount  ahort-raiaed  

Add  amount  advanced  from  Consolidated  Bevenne  

Add  amount  advanced  by  Cnrator  of  Intastite  Estates  in 

anticipation  of  loans    


Less  proceeds  of  old  loans  not  included  in  Loan  Aooount 


Sum  available  for  expenditure 

The  use  to  wliicli  the  sum  Just  stated  was  put  is  shown  ia  t 
ing  table.     It  will  beobseoed  thataaumof  £12.71",I*30  fun 
of  loans  is  included  in  the  total  ;  this  amount  w:is 
item  of  expenditure,  but  its  inclosiou  is  necessjiry  t< 
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)f  £76,725,234,  in  which  the  original  loans  as  well  as  the 
1  loans  were  included  : — 

m—  £ 

jrs    38,687,253 

ays 1,945,605 

phs  and  Telephones    9S0,214 

Supply  and  Sewerage 8,324,528 

38 1,531,630 

.' 320,298 

rs  and  Rivers   2,488,226 

Works  and  Buildings 2,846,533 

knd  Bridges   1,048,911 

ations  and  Military  Works  1,271,654 

ation  '. 194,430 

Instruction — School  Buildings,  etc 430,019 

in  Queensland  prior  to  separation 49,855 


£60,119,156 


ations — 

ins  redeemed  from  Proceeds  of  New  Loans...  £11,397,830 

iasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue  paid  off. 1,350,000 

12,747,830 

y  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue  current    ; 2,327,584 

Balance  of  Loan  Account  on  30th  June,  1898   1, 530,664 

Total  (as  shown  on  previous  page) £76,725,234 

I  actually  expended  from  loans  was,  therefore,  £62,446,740,  the 
make  up  the  total  of  £76,725,234  being  represented  by  redemp- 
credit  balance  of  the  sum  mentioned,  £51,789,528,  or  nearly 
t.,  has  been  expended  on  directly  productive  works  yielding  or 
'  yielding  revenue  towards  meeting  the  charges  for  interest 
le  sum  just  referred  to,  £6,813,689  has  been  spent  on  other 
,  permanent  nature,  such  as  roads  and  bridges,  improvements 
"s  and  rivers,  lighthouses,  schools,  and  public  buildings,  which, 
;  directly  productive,  have  been  undertaken  for  the  development 
arces  of  the  colony,  and  for  facilitating  settlement.  The  balance 
>,740,  viz.,  £3,843,523,  has  been  expended  in  reduction  of  the 
in  revenue  of  1894  and  previous  years  and  on  unproductive 
le  items  being  £2,327,584  in  reduction  of  the  deficiency  in 
f  1894  and  previous  years,  £1,271,654  for  fortifications  and 
vorks,  £49,855  for  public  works  in  Queensland  prior  to 
,  and  £1 94,430  for  the  promotion  of  immigration.  The  figu  res 
represent  the  expenditure  on  immigration  under  responsible 
it,  prior  to  the  assumption  of  which  £724,733  was  expended 
idee,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  £91 9,163  for  the  encourage- 
imigration. 


mm 
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#ESK^«'-" 
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Purchue  ot  Silv>  snil  EncUoo  oT  Build 

logs  lor  LnoJ  Luid  Bcult  u^ 
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H^  IirlcMloi  WcdH  

XMtRcpaynHiit  to  Cndll  of 

1.33^0i« 

«K1,08S 

i.m,<M 

Ml 

i.s3a.o« 
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8.M 

l.«T4I» 

IM 

Wnria.*p. .£ 

1,SJ0.0M 

i.r».o» 

1 

" 
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'■i-iBU  Un-fourniMl  b.  hiJf  ynirs  pndoH  .lOth  Jnne,  1898,  £1,912,21)1 
.'■r-ii  i>xp.Hw!«l  iipm  railways,  £22ri.n71  oi»  tmmivnys,  £1  fi2.8,SS  on 

I  .;>ii    .*itrltdoph..nna,£t!4«,tlfi!lonwntfi-B«pplyfiirtheM«inipnlit«ri 

liivi^r  IKfUrictii  anrl  Country  Towns  miti  Mining  Townshipx, 

I  «(<pa(je  f.ir  the  Metntpolilun  Distrit't  and  C'nuntry  Towns, 

I  tiir  Wat("i-  CoiiHer\»tioii  and  rmRadon.     For  the  puri«)H(' 

.     ,     u)   llie  furtwt  rmut-i-ps  uf  Urn  colony,  with  the  ohjwt  of 

>>iit^  tliH  i-hitnictei-  cil  thr  timber  remiiining,  an  amount  of  £7l',0i!> 

ii'v-n  BpL-rii,  an<!  £78,002  hiw  been  diKburs<xl  on  the  t^enpml  impnivi'- 

■  ■f  '"riiwii   LmiHh  to  promote  aptt lem wit  un dor  the  Crown  Lanilt 

Moot  of  th"  fowgoing  it«niH  wptb  for  serviuen  likely  to 
■I',  rerpnae  prMliiein^.  or  ileemerl  neuewary  for  tlie  prnj-ter 
if  the  «>l<my:  it  lUURt,  however,  he  eonfesBHd  thut  thmv 
<  \]>iitdituri!  on  WHi-knaml  sm-viceH  for  which  there  will  Iir 
110  sulMtaiiUal  u)st^t<  I'Cnmining.  Ttrms  of  this  kind  it  Ik. 
.1  J 11'  tofwy  for  Alloaethw  nnt  of  rpvenue,  or  if  owt  of  lonnsi, 
!    iJiMr  nltimni''  paymnnt  out  of  revenue  by  means  of  a 

. .  itae»TS  trf  AuHiriilssian  bunwwing  the  exprnditure  wfts, 
ii~  wnrn  hard  Ui  raise,  and  intm«st  high  ;  bnt  Utterly,  as 
binder  which  louim  could  bo  cotitra«twl  Iwcame  favourabh-. 

■  M.  -MM'-'  IST5.  f^-wiif  tin- oolonit'B  w-'t  any  ImunilBlo  their  requin'- 
'  It  was  H  I'efwlition  <if  thi-  old  PitiMTiiiicc,  thp  opportunity 
ini(.i-(?il  thr-  d<«irf,  and  the  n|)nn  purai-s  of  the  IFiVostont  Oeinpted  tin- 

-  t..  iiiidiic  horn^wing and  lavish  expenditnrti.     What  in  t.<imed  h 

"ilriic  wiirke  policy"  was  the  order  of  thu  day,  and  works 

tiirward  whicli  under  other  drcuiiiHtauct'K  would  not  havu 

■  ri.  orha<re  bf^ii  held  back  until  the  growth  of  population 
1.  tj'  coiiBtruction.    The  plethora  of  money  has  hiwn  hnrtnful 

.,i_i  \iity\  \iiij.  is  most  appari'ot  in  the  construatinn  of  not  a  ffiw 

)i    railWi\ytt  in   imtlying  and   sparsely-ttcttifid  districtn  which    do 

i  ;iy  ovMi  th<-ir  working  fKpcnsra,  with  the  consequence  that  tlie 

'    ■'"    l"iin   cunital  ha-s  to  be  met  out  of  general   revenue,  and 

n<-i!s  tJm  prrwont   generation  Will  pas^  away  before  this 

(Ifl.irs  will  be  remedied.     But  when  every  allowauon  haw 

■'    unwise  or  improvident   eipenditure,   it  will  hi-   finiml 

,   i.iT  'If  kr^<r  portion  of  the  proceetls  of  loans  hns  bern  Wnll 

"ImI.        hi  ftotni-  iiiRtttticcs,  as  the  sul>Rpi|uent  pagps  show,  it  will 

-ir»,   taking    n    tnost   hopeful   view   of   the    nituation,   before   tilt' 

iT-idiiiing  wort<fi  will   yiwld  n  duni  sufliciMit  tn  pay  working 

I    mmrMt. ;    nei-rrtheless,  ft  practical  con didfi ration  of  tJif 

!  Ii  Mirround   Ansrralaman    xi-tllemeut  will  d'<iiionHtmtc 

iiutnncM     the     coiistraction    of     thexe    works    was 

I    tpart  6*0111  the  certainty  that  tiiey  will  ulHmotf^Iy  In' 

they   havo    alreuly    materially   ansisted    in  dwrtoping 

■  I'ftourccfi,  and  hnve  lai-gely  eidianced  tht<,  valne  of  tht; 
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Tilt'  loan  expenditui*e,  excluBive  of  payments  on  account  of  retki 
tions.  during  each  year  and  up  to  the  end  of  each  pencil  since  1; 
was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

l>urin{|^  each  year. 

* 

At  the  ck«c  of  each  rear. 

1 

Ainouiit. 

Per  inhabitant. 

Ainoont. 

PerinhaMtuit 

£ 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

£    1.    d. 

1874 

529,783 

0  18 

9 

9,787,876 

1     17    0    6 

1875 

1,149,15-2 

1 

19 

4 

10,937,028 

18    8    1 

1870 

707,511 

1 

3 

5 

11,644,539 

.     18  19    2 

1877 

995.:^3 

1 

U 

8 

12,639,892 

19  12    !» 

1878 

815,110 

'      1 

4 

9 

13,455.008 

20    0    6 

1879 

1,271,705 

1 

16 

10 

14,726,713 

!     20  15    2 

1880 

1 ,668,038 

o 

5 

8 

16,395.351 

21  IS    5 

1881 

2,397,368 

3 

2 

8 

18,792,719 

24    0    7 

I88-J 

2.b;i2,759 

3  10 

11 

21,625,478 

26  10    S 

1883 

3,265,711 

3 

15 

10 

24,891,189 

28  IS    n 

1884 

3,674. 7(K> 

4 

3 

2 

28,565,895 

31  11    4 

1885 

3,896,145 

4 

4 

0 

32.462,040 

34    3    {> 

1886 

3.76«>,356 

3 

17 

8 

36,228,396 

36  12    :. 

1887 

1,965,011) 

1 

19 

1 

38.193,415 

37    Si    s 

1888 

2,076,307 

2 

0 

1 

40,269,722 

3S    6    3 

1889 

1,4(54,900 

1 

7 

6 

41,734,622 

38  11     7 

1890 

2,299,751 

2 

1 

9 

44,034,373 

39    5    0 

1891 

4,750.167 

4 

3 

1 

48.784,540 

41  17    3 

1892 

3,(H4,0N0 

2 

11 

0 

51,799,220 

43    5    0 

189a 

1,9-20,.">H) 

T 

11 

11 

53,728.800 

43  IS    4 

1S94 

i,:n(),(»-:(i 

I 

1 

(> 

55,05S,S44) 

43  lit  11 

•  180") 

(i.")U.  1  •:.") 

0 

10 

! 

.K).7 17,971 

4:«  1^    •» 

+  18%' 

l.-27{),01>s 

1 

{) 

1 

:>0,1KI7JH»9 

4;    ::  ■•• 

■HH07 

M77,:{ls 

1 

o 

i» 

o8,474,;^>7 

44  1-2    :■ 

tlS9S 

l.()44.761» 

1 

4 

lo 

Go.liiurw; 

4r.    0   -J 

*  Si\  uioiitlis  rinlnl  '.'>"l\i  .hiM, 


+  TwcIm'  infiTith>i  «Mnh>t|  .'S't!;  J  ■»•< 


Previous  to  lS7r)  tlic  lomi  r':;|HMulitiiiv  <»u  works  \Na>  iiii»-it  rit*. 
r:\lls  for  no  sj>t'cial  conmn'iit.  In  the  year  nanu-d,  liowfvrr,  tl:»:i:.  ■ 
sneiiw  was  nioi'c  tlian  <loul)l«'  that  of  \^74,  and  tliat  Vfar  niav  W  « 
sidored  the  startin^^'-point  of  tlio  vigorous  j)ul)lii'  work^  |>r»luy  :t.Tn 
alluded  to.  The  tiLjun'S  in  t!i«'  taMe  sjH^ak  for  tln'iii>elvt'-.  In  ni*s 
to  the  vear  l'"^9I,  and  in  sonic*  dci^rei-  to  1S1>2,  it  mav  1m-  jis  ^\fllr«'H' 
that  then?  was  a  large  expcnditun*  on  account  <»f  <|uadru]>lini;  a  p^ 
of  the  main  line  in  the  nictroj>olitan  area — a  work  of  mijciit  ii»<*«rt 
without  wliicii  the  Railway  Conunissioners  |)n»ff>s(Ml  tlieinsi'hf>  oMi 
to  work  with  safety  and  ellicieiuy  the  large  interest.-  ♦■ntniste^i  totfcl 
Bt^sides  this  exj)enditure.  a  sum  of  £1.000,000  was  expended  no  !«■ 
st ruction  of  ndlini;  stock  and  permanent  way,  which,  U'ing  forrttif«i 
was  properly  a  chaigc  air.iinst  woiking  ex^M-nses.  l»ut  the  »Uin  ■ 
advanced  to  the  ConimissiMUfrs  from   the   (ieneral    Loan  ArtOBB^' 
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oribincc^  with  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  bo  repaid  bv  thtiii 
suinably  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  railways  under  their  control — 

annual  payment  in  redemption  of  the  advance  l>eing  fixed  at 
3,000.     It  has  been  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  this  chapter  that 

railways  did  not  earn  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  annnnl 
forest  chargeable  on  the  debt  liability,  so  tliat  the  payment  of  the 
talnient  in  the  manner  provided  was  au  impossibility  ;  and  althouijh 

sum  of  .£7o,000  appeal's  in  the  public  accounts  as  being  repaid  fr.»in 
;way  earnings,  it  is  in  reality  a  charge  on  the  general  revenue  of  tin* 
r)ny. 

rhe  growth  of  the  loan  expenditure,  so  marked  in  the  past  decad*-. 
Iiardly  likely  to  be  continued,  as  apart  from  the  salutary  (^lun-k 
[K)sod  by  the  investigations  of  the  Parlinmentary  Standing  C.'oni- 
ttee  on  Public  Works,  railway  construction,  for  which  most  of  tin* 
ns  have  been  raised,  will  in  th(^  future  be  confined  to  j)erfectin;r  tli" 
rious  systems  in  operation,  and  to  the  gra^lual  extension  of  th(»  c«):i^t 
es  north  and  south. 


History  of  tiik  Public  Dkdt. 

When  in   1831   it  w<as  decided  to  abolish   the  system   of  fire   lam  I 
luts,  and  to  dispose  of  the  public  estate  l»y  auction  in  lieu  of  private 
wler,  it  was  also  decided  thcit  the*  proceeils  of  land  sales  should  l>e  pai«l 
to  what  was  called  the  Ljind  Fund,  fn»m  which  were  to  be  paid  tlif 
arges  incident  to  the  intr(Klucti'>n  of  immigrants  ;and  it  was  fi-oni  the 
iihility  of  the  Tjand  Fund  t«»  meet  these  charges  that  thc^  publir  dii>: 
New  South  Wale^s  fii-st  had  its  rise.     From  1831  to  1841  the  Lin.l 
Jnd  was  sufficient,  but  in  the  year  last  named  the  engagements  f<u- 
imigration  purposes  wenj  so  heavy  that  it  became  necessjiiy  to  supj»[(- 
Biit  the  Fund  in  some  way,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  decided  l)y  tin- 
^'emor  to  borrow  <m  the  securitv  of  the  Tern torial  or  Land  Jlevenur. 
xordiiigly,  on  the  28th  December,  1841,  a  dcrbentui-e  hwin  of  £49,0(m» 
X offered  locally  under  Gazette  notice.     This  loan  w;ls  issued  duiinir 
'*2  in  two  instalments,  the  nominal  rates  of  interest  Inking  ')](1.  and 
•  per  cent,  respectively  per  diem.     The  loan  at  the  hii^her  rate  w.is 
*©dat  par,  and  the  other  at  a  discount  of  2  i>er  cent.     This  was  the  fir^t 
'^  floated  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  fii*st  raised   by  any  of  tli<' 
Btralasian  Governments.     Including  those  just  mentioned,  thei-e  were 
•©d  between  the  yeai-s  1842  and  18r)r)  ten  loans,  amounting  in   tln' 
v^egate  to  £705,200,  the  pn»ceeds  of  wliicli  were  devoted   to  tlw 
■Heranceof  immigration.    Debentures  repi-e^senting  these  innnigiatinn 
^  were  redeemed  to  the  value  of  .£329,700  from  the  Tenit»»rial 
'^enue,  while  the  balance  of  X375,500  was  taken  over  as  a  liahilit\ 
Wie  general  revenue  of   the  colony,  and   ultimately  i)eeame  inci li- 
fted in  the  public  debt.     In  addition  to  the  Immigration  1/kui-. 
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thei-e  wei-e  others,  tux  in  iiuinljer,  authorised  by  Acts  cil  CVn 
These  wei'e  not  all  isKued  until  alter  reqponaiUe  govemmeni  ra 
claimed.  Under  the  authority  of  the  above  meittionisd  Actt,  tki 
iiiBtahii/ent  of  a  loan  for  £683,300  wmh  placed  ou  the  Londus  ■ 
during  the  years  1854  and  1855.  This  waA  the  first  AnstrahuHi 
issue<l  in  England,  and  the  forerunner  of  numenius  others,  repmv 
a  liability  of  (nor  £231,000,000  outstanding  in  1898. 

The  Public  Debt  in  November,  1855,  when  responsible  ;9>ven 
was  proclaimc^d,  was  £1,000,800,  distributed  under  the  f«U« 
heads  : — 

TCuiHticl  on  the  Security  of  Territorial  Reveuue — 

Iminigi-atiou £423.0JP 

Sydney  Railway  Com pauy  8  Loan    *2\1J*** 

Raised  on  the  Security  of  General  Rcwiiue  - 

Amount  for  Sydney  Sewomge      M.W 

Sydney  Water  Sujuily •>.»'0i» 

Railwayft    tBe.*'** 

,.      „    Public  Works    21.0iV 


)>       ti 


• »       »» 


'f^ 


Total £].O00«!Mi 


Of  the  fjital  shown.-ibovc,  j£47,'>00  w;i.s  nnlernKHl  out  ofth»»T»rr 
KrvtMiur  :  ihr  riMiiain<l(?r,  ulthoii;^Ii  aft«M'wanl>  nominally  ndetiii 
new  loan.s.  in  roality  forms  j>urt  of  th**  rxistiui:  j»u)»lic  debt. 

TiiO  (l<»l)t  oiitstandin*^  at  each  «|iiiin|ut'niiial  i«»M*i<Kl  i>  i:\\fi\  i 
suhjoiniil  lal>Ir.  It  will  \tv  sihmi  tliat  tl-.»-  .n.|H'titr  for  ^--n 
has  iiunas«-(l  wiili  tho  <j^rowth  of  population.  I'min  l.^^.^O  in  l>t 
av<*ni;;('  annual  increase  of  indcljtedncss  wa.s  .i!S7'>.00<):  tnon  1' 
1870,  .£:)c^:),()00  :  from  1S70  to  ISSO.  .£rrJ2,00(»  :  fmm  ISSi.i  r.. 
.£:i,:M8,0U0  :  and  from  1800  to  1S9S.   £'1,1M*> 3, (.)()()  : 


Vi:.l 

AlMoUllt. 

£ 

Vtai. 

\iii>imit. 

Yi  .»!. 

• 

AjiJ   -"IT  ■ 

t 

\S4'2 

4i).r>(M) 

1M)0 

:t,.s.S0/230 

I.vnO 

u.:Ni:i.'»}  • 

lS4."i 

i»7.!MiO 

ISO.') 

r).74i».«:^) 

lVN'» 

^"i,rrfu.'j.v. 

lsr»(> 

1M'2,.")<)0 

1S70 

o.fisM:^ 

1S«»»I 

4^.■l^:i.:?s:? 

1  iS.*i.'» 

1,0<M»,8<)0 

187.") 

:;«»tl 

n.47().«W7 

•ISMS 

<:n.ii-:.?3» 

The   in(^<^l•^^•  ha-  Ihmmi  most    maiked  siner    !>>(».  tht-  |ieniid  t 
by  the  follow  inii  ta>»l«',  whirh   rontains  ihr  inon*  imp<krtant  part 
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s«ssary  for  a  right  undei-sUvndin^  of  the  publiir  loan  accounts. 
^  nmount  (»f  l)onUs  or  stock  sold  Yum  been  placer!  against  the 
&r  in  which  the  sales  were  ♦-ffecttMl,  and  not,  as  is  the  practice 
the  Treasury,  apiinst  the  yeai-  in  which  they  w(»re  hrrmght  to 
>viint : — 


TreaBur>'  Bills,  Deh«Mitiircs.  ami  Stock  at  vlone  of  each  year  - 


Aurhoriactl. 


«)|  30,141,464 
Wi3li,I41,44i4 
^7r»J41,464 
S^  51,S34,2tt 
8S^  51,824,267 
18N6  54,039.660 
LSH:  54,939,  (UIO 
IWK;  60,0)6,565 
\mi  65,146,461 
186a  74,929,218 
(91.  74,929,218 
I6BS;  83,119,494 
Jm  84,015,300 
JW  86,537,962 
806:86,540,462 
806»  87,257,462 
807  89,533,238 
898-  91,557,990 


I ...  - 

I  M>Iidat«(i 
Revenue. 

I 


£  £ 

l7,9Wl.ril9!  1.371,S70 
20,O4O,7l9j  1,405,970; 
22,040,719|  1,608,770 
28,045,719  1,702,5;% 
33,550,7101  i,7:w,o;io 

3g,a)(»,7io  i,775,7:<«) 

44,55r»,719'  1,805.740 
44,560,719  l,854,r>40' 
48,188,619  1,8J»7.740 
53,595,719  1,<>4S.240 
54^331,503  2,131.240 
59,325,703' 2,311,640 
62,837,203  2,501,340 
67,919.103!  i>,687.340 
69,a"»S,5;«  2,879,250: 
69,086.213  2,890.25<» 
74,673.353;  3.062. 7.'.0 
76,240,078  3.7<W,55m 
78,635,300' 4.118,850 


R«!«M'iiie'l. 


rnrwioeiiiwl  (Out- 
standing I^iblio  Debt). 


Total. 


Total. 


Vvr 
Iiibuliituiit 


£ 


£ 


£ 


.t     K.      (I. 


I,7l0,7;i0,  3,082,000  14,903,019  10 
1,710,730  3,116,70<>  16,924,010-21 
1,710, 7.'W;  3,310,5<.K)  IS,721,210  22 
1.710,730  3.413,2(;0  24,632,4.")02S 
l,710,7;iO  3,4'I8,7<)0  30,101,050  33 
1,710,73o'  3,486,4<J()  ;W,564.*25037 
1,710,7:10  3,516.470  41,034,24041 
1,710,730  3,5(>."),370  4n.JM»5,n40  40 
2, 107,8;iO|  4,095.570  44,003,040  41 
3,008,030  5,042,170  4S,.V).3,540  44 
3.816.9301  5,948,1701  48,3S3,33343 
4,0<J3.:{30t  6,374,070  52,050,733  4ri 
5,8<;2,430;  8,303,770  54,473,433  45 
5,002,7:10,  8,590,070  50,:e.»,o;{34s 
7, 15:^.130.10,032.380  50,026,153;47 
7.975.030 10,865,280,  58.22O.03:i  45  18  2 
0,1519,230 12,261,980  62,41 1.;^734S 
1 1 .401,010  15,165,580i  01 ,074,40s'40 
ll,4i>3,730  15,522,580  0:^112,720,47 


18 

6 

12 

10 

10 

5 

12 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

() 

3 

* 

10 

i) 

17 

S 

•> 

() 

s 

10 

0 

N 

0 

11 

:i    4 


7    0 

11     5 
4  II 


:»*rh  .iiiiic. 


In  dealing  with  the  figures  uncier  tln»  he.ad  of  loans  ixMloeiiu'd,  it  must 
9  borne  in  mind  that  the  loans  paid  off  from  revenue  can  aloin*  l)o  said 
» he  redeemed.  Wli<^re  an  old  loan  is  redeemed  out  of  tlu*  procttnls  of 
ifaaeqaent  loons,  there  is  niei'ely  a  I'han^e  in  the  form  of  the  lial)ility, 
ith,  as  a  rule,  wmie  reduction  of  tin*  interest  charge. 
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Tlie  ftdlowing  tftliJe  shows  till!  uiuiiml  payiiieDts  unJ*r  e«(i 
iuterest  and  expenses  of  thepulilic  clebtsinee  1887.  For  lie  yi 
the  tigures  shown  for  interest  do  not  repmseiit  the  actutl  S> 
that  year,  as  the  Hum  of  £288,750,  prupnri;  cbftrg<able  U  I> 
not  brought  to  occount  until  the  following  year,  othenruB(li 
are  correct : —  1 


U-sp 


nil 


WljW_ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1.643.622 

50.773 

11.903 

1,702,5B5 

44.588 

13.160 

1.760.27* 

49,G19 

U.4M 

1.357.656 

15,P55 

1,874.610 

105,400 

16,680 

l,71S,09e 

115.196 

18. 259 

2.440.326 

111.897 

19.057 

2.23S.255 

107.502 

19,aV2 

l,133,fi68 

21,361 

10.249 

a,262,0»7 

281,702 

ie,ft23 

18.626 

2,255.6iKI 

300,248 

18,600 

4.2W 
3.063 
■J,38!l 


l,70B,Tn 
I.783.M6 
1.828.311 
1,»IS.7&S 
1.99e,085 
]  Ml  .Ml 
2.572.66* 
i3*i,578 
1,166.203 
2,543.390 


At  pi'cseiit  the  net  revenue  from  tim  publk-  work>  of  tho  cc 
entirely  coinpiiaed  in  that  derived  fi-oin  i-ailways,  traniwayn,  a 
supply  and  sewerage.  Electric  telegrapjis.  ducks,  und  wharfs, 
in  the  same  category,  do  not  iit  present  yield  a  surplus.  T 
and  sewerajte  works  of  the  Metropolitan  aira  ar«  not  yet  ci 
hut  these  services  are  self-Hupportiug  :  thitt  is,  the  revenue  i* 
to  meet  the  amount  required  to  be  expended  on  maintenance, 
ment,  depreciation,  and  interest  on  lapitai  liability.  When, 
these  undertakings  are  completed,  and  the  railways  are  in  fulU 
the  num  available  to  meet  interest  and  tither  charges  im  the  p( 
lihould  leave  little  to  be  made  good  from  the  general  revenue  of  tl 

Tiie  jjublic  debt  is  partly  funded  and  partly  unfunded,  tl 
debt  comprising  debentures,  inscribed  and  funded  stiicks  ;  an 
funded,  TrcAsiiry  bills.  Tlie  twi>  classes  are  defined  by  the  difl 
currency,  the  funded  debt  being  lutig-dnt«d  loans,  and  the  i 
short-dated  loans.  Unginalty  the  terra  "  fnnde.]  "  was  applit 
interminable  stocks,  the  amount  of  which,  £532,889,  ia, « 
with  the  total  debt,  unimportant ; 
this  term   also  to  i-edeemable  debU.       The 


n,..  th.  p«^ 
'  amounta  flOB 

J 


INTEREST  PAYABLE  OX  PUBLIC  DEBT,  q^I 

hh  June,  1898,  under  each  class,  and  tbe  total  debt,  were  as 

Description  of  Slock.  Amount  outftandinfif,  Jtrth    Annnal  Interest 

ed  Debt —                                                                    ^'unc,  li>US.  thereon. 

bentares—                                                       £  £                  £ 
>\*erdue,  or  unpresented,  which  have 

oeated  to  bear  interest    3,950        

Jtill  bearing  interest   10,485,200        442/213 

S.  Wales  4  per  cents.  (Interminable)...       530,189        21,208 

S.  Wales  Funded  Stock,  56  Vic.  No.  1    2,549,350        101,974 

S.  Wales  Funded  Stock,58  Vic.  No.  14       863,947        25.918 

S.  Wales  Funded  Stock,  59  Vic.  No.  6    1,.332,665        39,980 

„  „  „      eOVic.  No.  32       83,015         2,490 

S.  Wales  1934  Stock 198,065        .'",,942 

1926      „ 222,255        6,668 

icribed  Stock     44,512.500        1,578,869 

Total.  Funded  Debt 60,781,136     

Jided  Debt — 

Bssnrv  Bills  (for  Loon  Services) — 

!)veniae  or   unpresented,  which    have 

ceased  to  b^r  interest 4,000        

jMury  Bills  (Deficiency  in  Revenue) 2,327,584        73,712 

Total,  Unfunded  Debt ..         2,331.584     


Total  Public  Debt 63,112,720    2,298,974 

following  t^ble  shows  the  total  amount  of  stock  under  each  rate 

(rest.     The  stock  bearing  6  per  cent,  represents  the  loans  raised 

Municipalities  of  Sydney  and  Balniain  for  water  and  sewerage 

now  taken  over  by  the  State.     With  the  exception  of  municipal 

0  the  amount  of  £58,000  due  in  1904,  and  £2,700  in  pennanent 
ill  the  loans  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest  will  mature  in  or  before 

There  were,  however,  also  overdue  5  per  cent  del>enture8  to  the 
;  of  £3,950  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1898,  wliich  have 
to  bear  interest : — 

hiterert — Per  cent.  Amount  of  Stock.  .\imiial  Interest  thereon. 

£  £ 

6    94,500  5,670 

11  4  i\00  ''l? 

5    •2,086,850  104,145 

4i      3,700  107 

4    t21,457,939  858,158 

^       29,326,200  1,026,417 

3        10,139.031  304,170 

Total 63,112,720  2,298.974 

idodes  £3,960  ovcrdae  debentnreH.  f  Includes  £4,(nm)  overdue  Trcasurj'  Bills. 

3  per  cents,  comprise  the  £1,500,000  floated  in  London  during 
y,  1898  ;  Funded  Stock  raised  locally  under  Acts  58  Vic.  No.  14, 
!.  No.  6,  and  60  Vic.  No.  32 ;  and  Treasury  bills  repi-esentinix 
Ponds  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  so  invested.  Tli(> 
of  these  Treasury  bills  bore  interest  at  the  i*ate  of  4  per  cpnt.  to 
ber  31,  1894,  but  the  rate  of  intei-est  on  a  large  pi-opoi-tion  nv.is 

1  to  3  per  oent.  from  the  1st  January,  1895. 
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I 


.  •  f 


•J 


Dates  op  Maturity. 

Tlut  (late$  of  repayment  extend  from  1898  to  1935:  the  s 
juiyable  in  the  diffei'ent  years  vary  considerably  in  ainonnt^  the 
Slim  in  any  one  year  1>eing  J&16,698,06o  in  1924.  The  rednBj 
such  a  large  amount  in  one  year  is  happily  {ar  distant,  and  I 
arrives  a  more  satisfactory  procedure  in  deeding  with  kMBS  fiU 
will  be  devised  than  now  obtains.  The  question  of  the  otmniy; 
loans  has  received  some  attention,  and  any  scheme  cl  oouo 
.adopted  will  probably  provide  for  the  principle  uf  redemptiuii 
specified  time,  at  the  option  of  the  Goveiiunent,  and  not  on  a  gi 
its  is  the  present  practice. 

The  following  tal)le  shows  the  due  dates  and  the  amount  n 
in  ejich  year : — 


Closis  of  Sci'urlty. 


Amount  rauad  io — 


,£  London. 


Sydney-. 


T<4a] 
HtaiMlbfii 


l)cbcnhin;>» 


» • 

<• 
«t 
II 
If 


5 

« 
5 

u 


1*27.«00 
a74.W)0 

itt,ouo   > 


N.S.W.  FuiMli'd  Stock 


N.S.W.  r.f.'4  St«Hk 


0  I 

4  J  :'..7jx»  I 

.'»  ;>-.,(»•  HI 

<! 

4 

1  1.  !.".••,<■•».» 
4        1.7!»'i.:i«»'» 

4     •i,Ni;;.7«»«» 
1 

:\  .    . 

yA  it;,.".tM»,«KM> 


£ 

177,2UO  )  I 
•.\S00  »* 

) 
4,500  » 

a     >     •    •  ' 

....     ) 
r»f»,7oii  I 


...     \ 

•-'•J4,".t<M.» 


l?.».70O  l!M 

197,700  law. 

tii:i.(»)0  1SM< 

4.so,no(p  iffn 


•A 
4 


N.S.W.  4  per  ^■orll.«^. 
rtriiianciit  l>eiiciiruri^ 

l'uinlci.l  I>t'lit  . 


Tri  aMiry  Uill.«4  (iK^flr.  uf  Kt\ .) 

,,     (For  Loan  Sri \  i«-cs). 

(  nfuiidud  \h:UX 

Ti.tal  ruhlic  I>.'ht 


•J..'.lu.:i.V4 


•J.7ii<» 


l.<»';i.7nw 

'.N..;.««.i» 

1,  4"J».t«»» 
1.7;>:i,.Vni 

-.'■4. ».:;'" 

]r,,;rfii,,.()i 

•-••_♦  J.  _•.'.'. 
■J,  7'"' 


IthK'. 

I'-i.- 
li"*-. 

:?•'■' 

;  i|  ■ 

■  '.:*. 
J-'.' 

i  •<;■-. 
1i.Ti:t. 
IV 1  '-J 


.■•4.4-_'7.M<n)       i).:i.':j,;{:ki     iki.7»«i.rv. 


■f  4 
4 


4,jn.H» 


4,<HM) 


4.lli«i'         O.i-Hit 


:.4.*;{i,*o»>       .N«w»».;»:i«»      w.irj,7:i" 


As  will  ]}{:  sjMji   ill   tJM*  al^ovf  tablf.    New  Stuth    Wales  is  i 
to  the  London  niarki't  fo?*  :iliiM).>t  tlie  wluile  of  th«'  nwmev  raiM 


FISASCIAL  AOBST^. 

miapmvlwKfi  on  Ihe  English  market  wuh  orijxinully  dui*  tii 
•  if  Ipcol  cafiiul  ;  but  uf  lat«  years,  when  ttuiiii  oapitikl  liaa  Ikwii 
■|i..1.  tbu  <.:ovfnm].'iil  lui-^  still  lunied  t..  Umlon.   wlici*  tin- 
Mtal  wliii-b  iL  Liiuid  liumiw  waa  timoli  l>r)iiw  what  would. 
Iitmauilitl  by  tho  local  cu|)it^ist«.     The  local  nnil  Englial 
v  uiUi^  iitMii-r.r  ibui  atwiy  periud  in  tilieliUtiii-y  of  AuHtrali^j 
I  pruUiblf  that  tU<^  l.niv<n'aniPiit  eriuld   plnci-  f.iiiu1I  I«>u<m  hIiih 
tagniiMir  in  SrUtiKy  iis  in  Londnn, 

fiNASCiAL  AuKvrs. 
tiiYii  of  n-spoufibte  tp)^'l^^Imll'llt,  tlii'  goloiiy  tms 
'■•I  loail  iiDil  ^^niUm  lii^^eiicies  to  cotiduct  its  banking  busitwsa. 

Ill  N«-»  ?<outh  Wal(«  wiut  tiret  apiKiinlw],  und  under  it«  nuK| 

:  i>t  i-xbiYtu^  luftii  of  1834  was  isHuecl.     TIjo  Oriental   itank  C 

:i  .!    n.  xMiiilwl  all  »ubst«iu»"nt  luuii  listtuivj   uutil   l^GH.  « 

I.    it    'mi.    S.)Ulli  Wult^  iij;tiiri  tonk  uji  the  iiuiiiiijiemi^nt  t'f  loB 

■  '...  .     ML    l,i.nil..n.      hi  ISK4  ilie  husiiiuss  was  ti-«iiflfprr«l  i 

'   I'tnL-K,  whicli   ufi-H  I'fprfutmtril  iu  Biiglaii<l   by  tbe   [> 

i.i-  Hiitik.     On  tliB  :tlst  DpcoDiber,  IKSII,  tlu^  iigiviaut 

'  i.'i-cil  Blinks  i-umn  to  iiu  end.  ami  on  the  lint  iluy  uf  t 

I  the  Linjilou  ;iiii!  WyaliiiinKtor  Bank  Iwciiiiie  thp  colon;^ 

„'  III  to  tmiiMU't  Mii'li  titmiicinl  liusitifKH  iHiniiei'leil  with  Ibl 

ui.'L.'.uiit  aa  wiut  not  uuilvrtoketi  by  iJu-  IIa»k  iif  Eii(,'lni 

\->ociatKil  Bauks  ilividi-d  anuiriKHt  tlicm  tbf  Iw-il  luiKinesv     TU 

j-'iiu»il  cotitinLUcd  luitiJ  the  cnMs  iu  l^tKt.  when  thi>  Bnuk  of  Nai 

Wales   iigiiiii    liocnine   sole   local   iigeiit   for   the   (lurprnmentj 
<i^    IKDA-O  a  eurrvut  acuotuit  wub  u^^tHitHl  nt  the  City  Itank  < 
'.   iukI  di)riu}{    li^SO  7  ;v  Hiiuilar   lux-uuiiL    watt   u|ie»eil   i 
■  Kill!  PaukiiiK  Ciim[«uiy  of  Sydiii-y.  Litnilud. 

i'  Eiii;|anil  haa  been  thi^  oolimy's  a)!«nt  for  the  istiiifi  a 
<  ~U)vk  nim-i'  IKrtl,  althougli  tliis  iiLttitntioii  inscrtbt^  tl 
ui  (if  I^H2  anti  tli«  two  issuws  of  IN<:<.  nnpftiatt-d  i 
I  lank  of  Nbw  Situth  Walea.  Itn  cliargt^N  for  nugotiKtit 
I't  nri*,  Itowcvti'.  bi;;bei'  iban  tlius«i  uf  the  [>ini)o[ 
I  -;iiik,  which  iu'ts  in.  a  siiullar  tiapaicity  for  Victoi 
1  ili^u  auil  TuKUiaiiia.  Tlie  prestige  uf  tlie  fonuer  ij« 
c   iaftueiicM]  thr  lloverninetit  in  it*  ehoiet?  of  a 

I  stiifk  trunwirtiiins  the  GovdrnmenI  prt-ff-ni  awpptii 

'  I    hanks  ill   isHuiiig   loans,   and  aci-orcliiigly  thu   T 

-  Rank  dunttg  1^9?  and   IK9»  iiwncd  and  in-gotiat^C 


I  111 


Y  bilLv 


k  itici^IcntHl  to  t\iv  Auutiim  of  an   iiuuTibnl  «t«Jc  locui  1 
■  tlMivy.    Tbf  cliitff  igx^riiu^isrheL'dmpoMbnitdolyuf  UikA 
'.  tm  ibB  British  (rnvi-mnuint  on  ingrrilwd  Ktock.     Tll»  a' 
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dim-ges-^baiik  couimiRsion,   h  pier  cent.  ;  brotnraye,  ^  per  o 
uiiiior  expenses  which  nmounb  to  alxtut  la.  per  cent. — arc  fof  • 
rendei-ed. 

Till;  expenses  incurred  for  the  mscription  luid  uianagoniiint  0 
l>y  the  Bank  of  England,  throagh  which  New  South  W»iw  mi 
juaups,  including  tlie  payment  of  the  half-yearly  dividen<lji.  »ri 
per  million  for  the  first  t«n  millions,  .£450  for  the  next  five,  u> 
per  million  fur  all  anhsequent  amoiinta.  Prior  to  March,  IS 
ohnrgea  were  £100  per  million  more  in  each  ease. 

The  subjoined  Btatement  givna  the  chargea  of  negolialioii  at ' 
Iiist  loana  iaaued  by  the  colony  in  debenture  form  and  of  th*  n 
sUrek  iowiB  floated  during  tlte  period  1 883-98 ;—  j 


AmDuntnl 

1 

cn^. 

1 

nS 

D^ 

Buk 
Conuulf 

£3 

TOMl. 

MBd|A 

^ 

* 

« 

.: 

t 

X 

Fd  (Ln  LoodDii)  u  Debenture*. —Baiik 


iid(laL(uidiHi)*iiIi 
ia.7M 


t-Ban 

ofEnetaBd. 

7,600     1      Sl.tBU 

1  t  • 

r«,wi 

S.711 

oil  < 

1,441 

!  it 

Uedemptionb  axu  Sinking  Fcdds. 

LoAiis  are  either  redeemed  or  renewed.  In  the  former  c 
amount  of  the  obligations  of  the  Stat*  to  itn  public  cn>dittira  is  r 
in  the  latter  case  theliAbility  remains  the  same.  Repayment!,  Ii 
are  chiefly  effected  under  the  head  of  renewals.  Tlie  folT 
ment  gives  the  particulars  to  30tli  June,  1898,  of  eacfa  li 
redemption  is  provided  by  sinking  fund  or  annual  drnm 
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*en  that  a  very  small  part  of  tlic  outstanding  luans  is  subj«H.'t  to 
(iption  in  this  manner  : — 


Loan. 


Amount     I 
of 
IiHue. 


Annual 
Fund. 


Accumulated 

Sinkinff 

Funil. 


Amount 
outMtandiii:; 
I  on  .V)  Juiic, 

1  lSi»^. 


uy  Loan  (53  Vic.  No.  24) 1,000,000 

Qiy  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue —  , 

^irtt  Inue  (1889-1890) ;  2,502,884 

lecoud  Issue  (1896)  i  1,174,700 

N.  1924  Stock  198,065 

1925    , i     222,255 

1927    „       208,123 

aatle  Water  Supply    16,000 


£ 
75,000 

j    150,000 

H,G02 
7,409 
0,937 


19,800 

22.226 

6,a37 

3,788 


{ 


£ 
475,000 

l,»r2.884 

1,024,700 

178,250 

200,029 

201,106 

12,212 


►  redeem  the  Railway  Loan  (53  Vic.  No.  24),  it  is  pi-ovided  tliat 
ig  each  year  J&75,000  shall  he  set  apart  for  th(^  reduction  of  tho  loan. 
be  30th  June,  1896,  the  fund  amounted  to  i! 37 5,000,  winch  wsis  used 
,v  off  debentures  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  while  in  1S97  *<  tho 
mt  accumulated  to  30th  June,  1H98,  £  150,000, was  appli^sl  in  re<Ienip 
of  the  balance  of  Railway  Loan,  31  Vic.  No.  1 1.  The  principle  of 
iguishin^  the  public  debt  by  the  operation  of  sinking  funds  has  never 
i  much  favour  with  the  Ti'easurers  of  the  colony.  Then^  is,  how- 
a  disposition  to  apply  the  system  to  all  (^ses  where  the  work  carried 
y  borrowed  money  is  not  of  a  pennamint  diameter,  or  is  for  the  i-elief 
e  ordinary  revenue.  In  the  Loan  Fund  Act  of  1894  provision  was 
tfore  made  for  an  annual  sinking  fund  to  nxleem  a  proportion  of  the 
pn>po8ed  to  be  raised,  and  a  similar  prnvision  was  made  in  the  Lojiii 
of  1895,  1896,  and  1897.  In  connection  with  the  loan  of  £1G,U00 
I  over  by  the  (Government  in  1893  from  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Mstle,  a  sum  of  <£3,788  liad  accumulated  for  the  purp<»M'  of 
tming  the  debentures,  but  no  further  contri))utions  hav^  be<;ri  niadi* 
e  Fond.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the*  system  of  establish ini^ 
Qg  funds  is  not  favourably  entertained  in  the  other  cfilrmi«fs.  .jikIj^- 
rom  the  way  in  which  it  has  l)een  practic;tlly  a>»andone<I. 


Quotations  fok  Stock. 

e  standard  of  the  colony's  credit  can  Ix;  giiuged  either  from  ihe 
s  obtained  by  origuml  investors  in  loans,  or  from  the  pric^^s  (juot<f<l 
e  market  for  New  South  Wales  repres<fntative  sUick.    The  onliimiy 

transactions  on  the  I>mdon  Exchange  an;  perhaps  a  bettc^r  ^^uidc, 
less  the  market  quotations  are  disturlx;d  by  the  issue  of  a  loJtn  by 

Sooth  Wales  itself,  or  by  any  other  colony  of  the  Australasian 
1,  the  standard  of  credit  can  lie  f*stablished  daily,  and  conse^jucnriy 
»data 


g^,  PUHLIC  FISAltCM. 

The  Eoltowiug  table  sImws  ttip  monthlv  qiiotktioiu  ^ 
tbp  London  market  for  the  £tfi.r>OU.l|()ij  .1*  pw  cwii. 
mnturing  October,  1924  ;  — 


tuSK 


I    Avoniitet  tluj1i«u(l    | 


UdiiUl 

^-. 

tNTi<l*ml." 

■■K«- 

"Sir 

law. 

fltk 
«b 

,.. 

Jth 

mk 
and 
TUi 
4tli 

109 
llOi 
109 
110 
tOB 
IDS 

IIU 
IIU 
107 
105 
IM 

IM-U 
I«|-27 
IDK-OD 
110-49 
100-15 
108  88 

lOQia 
108-78 

ioa-51 

10t-9> 

ioa-38 

£    *     d. 

S-EE 

3     1   Wj 
3    2  111 
3    0    9 

Daondv   

18M. 

3     1  II 

SISSt' z 

Itt«b 

E:EEz 

Tt  will  be  noticed  thai  (lL-8pit«'  MuctuattoDB  in  tb»  < 
during  the  twelve  mouths,  at  tlie  clow  <<f  th»  Smradiil  wmr  ilmf  wm 
t{ti<ri*d  at  a  slightly  higher  flgurt-  than  at  tliHupiinntT.  OnlbvMM 
1897,  stocks  w«re  quoted  at  tv  jirvmiuin  cif  £H  2a.  2A.  at^ta*  a  pmaiB 
<rf.£«79.  9d.  in  Jun<-,  18»P. 

Transactions  in  Government  Hecnrities  on  the  Sydney  Stock  Eic)iBn( 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  new  funded  riock,  tsMied  hbA 
Act  56  Vic.  No.  1.  Qnotations  for  debentnren  and  old  funded  st« 
oro  rare.  The  prices  of  the  new  funded  stock  due  19l'J  for  each  anal 
of  1897 .-8  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  :— 

Dale.  BUTlng  PrfcB.  JiS"'  mC 


mrf.        ! 

July :  -iarci 

August   l&th 

(^eptombtr  16th 

Octolier ..  Uth 

Novemlier    18th 

Decamber 10th 

JaDUftry        , 20th 

February  17th 

March 17th 

dpril ^Ist 

May 19tli 

June letti 


113 

112-90 

a   •!  Oi 

I18i» 

3    3    1 

noi 

)(»-54 

3    6    7 

lOftl 

108  40 

3     H     1 

IU0  10 

a     N     (P. 

\m 

107-40 

3    U    .-. 

1081 

3     7  lO} 

lost 

100-12 

ll}H-<M 

109 

ms-M 

3    8    « 

ilOi 

108-87 

3    7    Ul 

i 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  stock  registered  in  the 
iMties  and  in  LondoR.  The  amount  available  on  the  Sydney  market 
only  J^,685,2279  and  of  this  sum  £536,250  represents  debentures, 
id  jC  12^941  okl  fanded  stock,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  not 
lotod  reg«ilarly : — 


Amount  Refriatered  in-  • 


Annual  Interest  pajmble  irt 


Claw  of  Stock. 


KeiK-  South  Walts 
Taken 


fkmn  Trust 
Fonda    i 
hddby  | 
Treasury. 


up  in 

O^n 

Market. 


Vic- 
toria. 


London. 


£ 

Biwiitare  Bonds   284,100 

,8.W.    4   per  Cents.    (Okl 

I^MdodStoek)    40S,t4» 

a.W.  Fundfd  Stock 

56Vic.Nal    1,147,«0 

&8  Vie.  No.  14 80,000 

60Vk.  No.  6    880,000 

eoVk^  No.  82 1     

N.&W.  1024 Stock  ...J       20,000 
N.S.W.  1025  Stock  ....      150,000 


Bills— 
Vic  No.  0 
55  Vic  No.  7 
SO  Vte.  Na  22 


iblksDatton  SOtbJune.lSes 


1.802,884 
1,024,760 


5,102,188 


£ 
536,2a0 

12U,M1 

1,402,000 
883,947 
452,065 

83,014 
178,0&') 

72,2.^5 


3,685,227 


£ 
01,800 

•  •  •  ■ 

£ 
9,657,000 

■ 

■       •  •  •  • 

•  44,512^500 

•4,660 
1       

61,800 

'  r>4,l73,500 

1 

New 

South 
Wales. 


£  £ 

24,206  !   3,000 


21,206 

101,974 

25,918 

39,980 

2,400 

5,942 

6,668 


42,971 
30,741 


London. 


302,098  ;  3,000 


£ 
414,917 


1,578,86& 


1,99S,78(> 


♦  i  )verduf. 


The  owners  of  debentures  ai*e  not  kn^wn,  jis  the  bonds  are  transferable 
y  delivery  ;  the  locality  of  holders,  however,  can  l>e  established  by  the 
sgistration  of  the  numbers  of  the  interest  coupons  at  the  respective 
^encies. 


CUARACTKK   OF   StOCK    IsSL'KD. 

As  will  be  seen  on  page  952,  loans  have  been  raised  by  Treasury  bills, 
ebentures,  and  stock.  The  Treasury  bills  are  of  a  temporary  character, 
nd  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  disappear  from  the  statement  of  the 
ablic  debt^  either  by  8ub8tituti(m  of  ordinary  stock  in  lieu  of  them  when 
le  temporary  purpose  for  which  they  were  issued  has  been  served,  or  by 
ademption  on  maturity.  The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  bills,  either 
I  anticipation  of,  or  to  make  good,  deliciencies  in  revenue,  is  an  old- 
stabtished  one ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  later  (»n,  they  have  been  made 
>  serve  another  purpose,  and  money  has  been  raised  by  their  sale  to 
leet  certain  obligations  for  public  works.  This  is  an  innovation  which 
duld  not  be  well  avoided  in  the  disturbed  markets  of  the  last  few  years. 
lie  Treasury  bills  are  like  the  British  Treasury  bills  in  name  only,  but 


rugisti'retl  stock,  is  regulated  by  four  Acts — one  passed 
\>*'J2,  one  in  189-1  nnd  the  otiier  in  lft95.  Stock  is 
former  Act  is  interininiililc,  wliile  that  issued  under  t 
Acts  iiiny  be  redeuwed  fit  tlie  iipti'iii  of  the  (lovemiuen 
tion  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  on  whicli  the  Act 
the  Treasurer  giving  twelve  months'  notice  of  hia  inten 

I'nder  the  Act  of  187:1  the  (Jiivemraent  wm  autburiK 
local  loan  a  sum  of  XriO'J.TSO,  the  Htuck  to  1)e  know 
South  Wales  i  per  cents."  The  amount  of  stock  w>ld  i 
tliis  sum  was  X530,18!l,  whit-h,  together  with  £2,70 
another  Act,  repfeseiits  tlie  total  amount  of  tl»e  intemi 
tlie  colony. 

Tlio  Funded  Stock  Act  of  1892  nuthoriscd  the  if«n« 
Hiiiount  of  £.3,000,000.  Tlie  rate  of  interest  was  fixMl 
at  a  minimuHi  price  of  pai-,  while  the  purchnserB  we] 
privilo;i!e  of  purchasing  amounts  ns  Ion'  as  j£10,  or  n 
ihal  tigiin^  The  amount  sold  to  30tb  June,  189K,  « 
leaving  stock  to  the  amount  of  £4-'>0,690  yet  to  lie  miHO 

Tli<>  Loan  Acts  .IK  Vk.  So.  14,  59  Vic.  No.  6,  and  « 
I>asse.l  in  IS04,  IMS."),  and  IfOC  wspectively,  provided  f< 
uicnt  of  otlier  local  Nt4H-ks.  The  stocks  under  the  lii'st 
are  known  as  New  South  Wales  1934  Stock,  and  Fur 
latter  running  /Miri  pmvii  with  the  Stock  floated  under 
the  amounts  outstanding  on  30t]i  June,  1898,  being 
£863.947  ivspectivi'ly ;  the  stocks  mider  the  lP95Act 
New  South  Wales  1925  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  the  Ul 
to  the  some  conditions  as  thut  floated  under  56  Vi 
amountb  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1998,  werp 
-£1,. "13 2, 66;')  reB|icetivelv.  The  stocks  under  the  ](!t96  Ac 
New  South  Wah-M  1937  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  and 


TBEASlUr    HILLS. 

ig  into  (ciTCf  Bliortly  iifter  tin-  iicgntiatioii  of  the  i2.0O0.*H>0l 
I  loan  of  18r('i,  i\w  liclilfrrs  nf  the  Kcrip  tiad  the  Djitlun  of  1 
ig  tho  bonds  for  iiiseribeH  utock.  n  [irivilege  which  was  availed  J 
*Kt«nt  of  £l,lSG.:tO(l.  The  total  iimount  >if  tnacril»od  Mock  I 
th«  30lh  June,  I89S,  w»k  Xi.f.OiO.OOO,  and  the  ftinount  oTil 
lure  bomis  cotiverltHl  into  the  new  scrip  to  that  rlttln  wnaT 
)0,  making  ii  total  i.f  X4'(,.il2,."iOO  bacribwl.  I 

iltmin]  Stoi^k  Acl  was  jiaNSPil  by  the  tupt^rial  GovwniiiPnt  ID  I 

friivides  for  the  iiii^crijition  unrl  tmnsfer  of  Rtot'k  rained  in  1 
Kingdom,  nnri  for  stamji  duty  to  lie  levii-d  therwui.  It.fl 
cs  die  [losition  of  the  llritish  Government  ns  iF^rda  Colonial  J 
iwe,  and  provi(l«w  thnt  every  docunieot  conueot^d  with  Mock  J 
>Da  shall  liave  printed  upon  it  a  distinct  intimation  that  no  | 
lirecl  or  indirwt  is  infurrt'd  by  the  British  Government  ia  1 
s«d.  «t<H:k.  iij.less  tliP  loan  !~  uiulcr  Iinirtrinl  siiftmnw 


luKVK  ov  Tkiwsii 


Bill 


taaury  billiic'ui'r(-nt,as  previously  men tloned, include  tho«em 
iccumuUted  detieiencipM  in  i-eveiiuc,  and  tliosc  isnucil  fnr  Innii  1 
The  tint  [loHion  of  thu  former  were  issued  during  1 8KU  and  I K90  i 
hority  of  an  Ai?t  pii&wd  in  the  formor  ypar,  the  amount  of  the 

K £^,502,864.     The  Bills  were  not  issued  to  the  public,  as  lit* 
d  large  sums  lielonf^inf;  to  variouM  ttuats  auaitlu^  investment. 
t  of  this  de^cienuy  loan  outAttinding  at  the  middle  of  lt<'Jiti  1 
13,884.      The  B(s;otid  issue  of  deticiency  bilk  took  {ilaen  in  i 
total  atnount  lieing  £1,174,700,  this  sum  however  was  fnunil  ] 
50,000   in  excess  of  tliat  req>iired   nnd  conseiiuently   UIIh 
I  wdtfi  cancrllcd  during  IB96-7.     The  bills  were  tnkcn  up  by   I 
try  <w  in  tho  former  pjirc,  «nd  the  same  aiTangements  foi'  ibe 
d[  the  amount  have  been  made.     The  otbei-  cltiss  of  Treasury 
issued  for  tbe  puriwse  of  raising  funds  which,  under  other  eir- 
■,  would  have  lieen  obtained  by  ordiniiry  loan.    As  late  as  Isitd 
li  Wales  could  liorrow  in  Ijondon  ini  very  fnvounible  terms  ; 
Uon  WHS  setting  in,  and  in  1^92,  when  it  became  neces»iry  to 
K  conditions   won-   nio»t  unfuvuurabk'.       The   colony  < 
nprepHiwI  for  the  changeil  circumstaneea,  as  it  was  eommittwl    \ 
iwntn  for  the  oonstniction  of  public  works,  nnd  contracts  ii 
Ited  ou  the  >LK8umption  that  funds  would  Im>  Available. 

«  diflicultv,  (he  (•civi:<rnmenti  during  the  years  tS92-!),  ihsued  J 
•ills  to  the  amount  of  £4,000.000,  under  the  authority  of  thn 
'ic.  So.  7,  pii^iHeU  in  Ib-eember,  1891,  and  £3,250.000  wen-  | 
thi^  nmrket,  thiinigh  the  medium  of  the  London  iind  Wi«t-  [ 
ink,  and  the  linhince.  X'TiO.OOO,  taken  up  by  the  Sttvings  Bold:  I 
Snth  Walw*.  ' 
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The  following  tabic  gives  the  particulars  of  the  \'«riouR  i»* 
Treasury  hills,  all  of  which,  with  the  exceiit.ion  of  the  amoants  Kt 
4  J  j>er  cent.,  wero  negotiated  in  Londrm  :    - 


Date. 


=•5 

H 

n 

1880 

18U1 

189ft 

,  , 

1892 

1894 

1892 

1896 

1892 

1800 

1802 

18MI 

1893 

1»90 

1893 

1896 

ClttsK  of  Si><'urity. 


!«  E  B .  Amount    wprw 

ll=        of  ««,      _ 

•*                             faaini>b«w«  ^» 

•■^-  OHTtlllT*              1 


£  If 11 1 
■llnwinfffh    -<Ml 


TrooMiiry  l)iIlM(in  akl  of  re«*efnie). 

<lo  do 

do  do 

Treamiiy  Rilln  (for  loui  aw  \  Ickh)  . 

do    *  do 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

do  <lo 


S 
S 
9 

4 
4 

4 

4i 
4 

4 


£ 
l,9il7,1(W| 

MS,7M; 
1.174,7l00i 
l,2.'!i>,0m' 
l,(IU(»,lHM)i 

2«3,.'i0l)l 

750,000 
IU,8IK». 

725,71101 


1 

£ 

a  4. 

1,907,100, 

.1 

0  0 

X 

0  (1 

1,174,700 

S 

0  0 
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The  1890  and  1891  issues  were  originally  placed  at  i  |kt  cimiT., 
the  money  representing  their  purchase  was  entirely  at  tlK»  disp 
the  Treasury,  lyeiug  trust  funds,  the  interest  on  all  but  £.'Jss.."i( 
reduced  to  3  per  cent,  from  1st  January,  1895.     Tlie  amount  ax 
cent,  was  a  loan  by  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  S4>uth  Wales. 
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TSSUE   OF   LOAXK. 

Since  1891   four  loans,  forming  part  of  the  Fund«Hl  TM%t.  hav 

plaoerl  in  fiOiuhui,  and  with  the  exception  of  tho  last  thf  ]i.Mi\in 
of  the  ])roco<*(ls  was  re<]uiivd  for  redemption  pur}»os«'s.  In  «fc 
•  1S93,  :i  loan  of  .£ 'J,.") 00, 000,  bearini;  intends!  at  4  jmt  rt'nt..  :it  .-, 
mum  of  D'^.l,  was  issued  in  I^ondon.  The  average  pric»-  p-.ili*. 
£100  lis.  fOAd.  Th(^  total  amount  suV»soril)ed  was  £t>,  1  »:."•.•>* 
the  irross  ]>i'ocee(ls  amounted  to  .^iJ,.')!  1,861 .  The  artnal  ifiT«"f 
hy  the  ( J<)verFjmeul,  aftei-  allowing  for  ehai'ges,  and  r«.'*lfinpti'»n 
on  maturity,  is  £\  .'»s.  0}d.  j)«*r  .£100. 

In  Scptcmbei.  ISlM,  a  loan  of  .£s:VJ,000  was  tloatf^d  for  fli.-  1 
of  renesvini;  two  small  loans  maturing  on  the  1st  Jannarv.  1  >'.'."» 
minimum  was  tixerl  at  par,  and  tlw.  loan  was  subsfribrd  o\tM"  n 
Th(»ae-ual  rat<;  ]»-]•  £100  sirrlin;;  j)ayal)le  by  tin*  <iov(>rnn?«Mii 
allowini;  iav  «hargos  and  redemption  at  j>ar  on  maturity,  i>  £:\  10 
while  the  rate  vi<*l(h»d  to  investors,  also  allowing  ii^r  retlempf  ioM 
is  .£.S  l»s.  4ld.  ' 

In  October,  I  S!»:).  a  loan  of  .£4,000,00t»  at  3p<Mo».|.t,  \v;is  rta 
l-/>iHlon,  of  which  n<>l(»ss  than  £.S,.'^."»*J,  100  wrre  retjuinvl  for  ivde 
purpoves.  The  mininnnn  j)rie<^  tixtMl  was  94,  and  the  ;\vi'ra;^re  r 
was  t'JM)  iSs,  :]},A.  The  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Cnvrrnment  iiei 
is  .£:>  Is.  :\},i\.  while  the  yield  to  the  inv,•^t*o^s  is  £:?  :is.  L»»tL  T 
loan  raised  in  l-ondon  was  the  £l,o00.000  .'?  per  trent..  Hof 
January,  l89i'^.     Tlie  minimum  price   fixed   was  99,  and    the  ■ 
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!  realised  was  XI 00  8s.  4d.  The  iictual  rate  })akl  by  the  (1  over  11- 
:  l>er  J^lOO  is  £3  Is.  6d.,  while  the  yiehl  to  investors  is  £3  Os.  4.!,d. 
le  Fiiiide<]  Stock  Acte  wei-e  passed  in  1892,  1894,  and  189.'>  i-espec- 
V.  The  tirst  sales  under  the  1892  Act  were  etVected  on  th(^  Sth 
-niber,  1892,  and  from  tliat  tlate  to  the  31st  Deceni)>or  of  the  sjune 
stock  to  the  amount  of  X227,000  was  disposed  of.  On  the  30th 
5,  1897,  the  total  amount  sohl  under  this  Act  was  i:2,r)4t),3r)0, 
p  the  amount  sold  under  the  1894  Act  to  thr*  Siim(»  date  was 
5,947,  and  under  the  1895  Act  .£r)20,4r)8.  Tlie  cost  of  tlu^  issues 
practically  nil,  excejit  the  J  per  cent,  paid  for  brokerafje,  and  even 
wa8  only  ]>ayable  in  respect  of  a  portion  of  the  issue,  tlie  bulk  of 
itO(*k  being  taken  direct  from  the  Ti'easur}\  During  1894,  189:"),  and 
>  small  parcels  were  sold  by  the  Government  at  a  slight  ])remium. 
!ie  foUowin^  table  shows  the  cost  to  the*!  Government  and  the  yi(»ld 
ivestoi-s  per  £100  sterling  on  each  of  the  issues  from"  1 881  to  1 S9H  : 
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PUBLIC  FINANCE. 


When  the  necessities  of  the  Treasurer  compelled  Lim  tolomii 
to  obtain  funds  to  complete  urgent  public  works,  be  was  forced  t 
a  net  price  of  93,  or  £S  lower  than  the  loan  of  1888.  In  IS! 
ever,  as  previously  mentioned,  a  4  per  cent*,  loan  was  floated  at  ti 
of  £100  lis.  lOid.,  the  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Govemnic 
allowing  for  redemption  at  par  being  £4  2s.  4CL  ;  while  in  1 
average  price  realised  for  the  £832,000  3^  per  cent,  conversion 
£101  14s.  8d.,  and  the  rate  paid  by  the  Government  £3  lOs.  3J( 
was  about  that  given  for  the  1889  loan.  The  3  per  cent,  loai 
in  1898,  however,  was  by  far  the  most  successful,  and  the  nit« 
tlie  Government  and  yieldc^d  to  the  investor  are  even  lower  th 
of  the  1888  and  1895  loans,  which  were  the  most  satisfactor 
1898  loan  was  placed. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  much  has  been  said  of  the  indebte<lne 
colony.  It  would,  therefore,  be  only  fair  to  say  something 
resources  on  which  the  colony  may  rely  as  security  for  tb 
creditoi*s,  but  l>cfore  examining  the  nature  of  these  resources  i 
.well  to  recapitulate  the  liabilities  outstanding.     Tliese  are  as  £0 

Public  Debt,  includiug  Treasury  Bills  for  loan  services...  £6(),7S5. 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue    2,327, 

Uninvested  Trust  Funds 3,^92, 

Total £6(),5as 

No  allowance  has  biion  made  in  the  foregoing  figures  for  lia 

credit  of  either  loans  or  trust  accounts,  as  money  to  the  rre-li 
(uMHTiil  I^oau  Account  is  allotted,  and  awaits  e.xiHMulitun-  "i 
services,  whilst  the  Trust  Funds  are  liabilities  whether  rf|»r«  ^ 
securities  or  cash.  The  interest  payable  im  the  sum  of  l'**' 
o^t^tandinl;  amounts  (o  X*J,3Sr)..'>l>  1.  The  assets  of  tlie  <I«.\.i 
tlie  col* my  are  th<*  jmblic  woi'ks,  <dse\vhere  described  in  thi- 
whicli  yi(d<l  an  income  of  .i'LG7.*i,000  after  all  charges  «.f  ma; 
ami  workini;  have  been  defraycMl  :  and  the  public  land^  • 
rjl.l '^4,000  acres  are  leased  for  pastoral  or  minini:  pun-" 
•jn,:i  M),000  acres  sold  on  deferred  payments,  the  Iwdanei-  du*-  i 
of  which  amounts  to  £11,(121,000,  beariniu:  interest  at  the  uit** 
.')  pel"  cent,  h^'om  the  public  estate  thei'e  is  obtainiMJ  an  annual 
of  about  .£l,*J10.()0n,  or  allowini;  £1.')0,000  for  adinini>trati< 
iTM'nue  of  X1,()1M),(JU0,  so  that  the  colonv  has  a  n'\enue  of  £'2 
<>v  il'^7i]J)i)i)  in  exce.ss  of  the  whole  charge  for  the  public  drbt, 
ha\  ini,'  to  resort  to  taxation  •)f  any  kind,  and  without  parting 
more  of  the  public  lands.  This  fact  alone  ouirht  to  \h*  fviden* 
such   wtrr   wiinte<l,   of   the  abilitv   of   N(*w    So\ith    W.ales    lo 

'  ft 

en;^'a;L;em«*nts   with  the  public  cnMlitors  :  but  this  is  a  |Miint  < 
little   iHM'd   1m*  said,   for   the    securitv  enioved   bv   those    who 
debentures  of  the  colony  li<'s  mon*  in  the  wealth  and  integri 
people  than  in  the  actual  possessions  of  the  Government. 
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PRIVATE  FINANCE. 


previous  editions  of  this  work  an  estimate  was  given  of  the  value 
of  private  property  as  in  March,  1893,  showing  a  total  of 
,187,000,  or  £336  per  head.  Since  the  date  named  there  has  1m*oii 
leral  decline  in  values,  and  as  no  great  increase  of  population  has 
i  place  to  counterbalance  the  fall  in  the  average  value  of  property 
lead,  the  total  for  the  whole  colony  is  now  below  the  figures  for 
A  very  careful  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  value  of  propM-ty 
B  close  of  1898.     The  details  of  this  estimate  are  as  follow  : — 

Land  (animproved  value)  147,818,(500 

Houses  and  permanent  improvements    1 17,709,0C<  ♦ 

live  stock ,30,068,000 

Personal  property,  household  furniture,  and  effects.  1. 1,1 93,000 

Machinery  and  implements  of  trade    0,804,000 

Merchandise 16,537»0C<) 

Shipping    1,,384.00<» 

Mining  properties  and  plant 9,G0O,<'0O 

Coin  and  bullion 8,477,00<) 

Miscellaneous  movable  pniperty  not  included  in  the 

foregoing    1,C76,0(.K) 


7 
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sides  the  property  falling  under  one  or  other  of  the  descriptions  in  ;., 

sregoing  list,  there  are  other  descriptions  which  must  be  oonsider-Hl 
valuation  of  this  kind.  These  comprise  chiefly  shares  and  otlin- 
98t8  in  public  companies  and  undertakings,  the  value  of  which  is  not 
aented  by  capital  invested  in  land,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.  The 
oi  gas  oompauies  may  be  cited  as  illustrating  what  is  meant.     The 
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total  value  of  the  sharee  oi^  and  interests  in,   these  cotsfii 

£2,250,000 ;  but  in  the  statement  of  yalues  of  properties  gives 

the  actual  property  of  gas  companies  tagspmn  as — rvalue  of  mid 

etc.,  £632,000 ;  land,  <fec.,  £650,000 ;  in  all,  £1,182,000,  or  £1,0 

below  the  actual  selling  value  of  the  gas  undertakings  of  the  a 

Various  allowances  of  this  kind  reach  a  total  of  £19,250,000^  ti 

sum,  added  to  £358,866,000  already  arrived  at^  makes  a  total  v 

£378,116,000.    An  indirect  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  j 

property  is  afforded  by  ccHnparing  the  amount  of  property  1 

persons  dying  as  disclosed  by  the  returns  for  stamp  duty.    To  m 

returns  to  full  advantage,  tiieg^  must  be  vsad  in  connection  vi 

ages  of  the  persons  leaving  estates,  and  the  number  of  persons 

age  amongst  the  general  population.     At  present  it  is  not  posnU 

this,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  requisite  infcnmation  the  avenge 

of  estates  left  by  adults  who  died  may  be  taken  as  appran 

representing  the  average  value  of  the  estates  of  thoae  who  smrvisi 

During  the  five  years  1894-98,  there  were  9,497  persons  who  fisdl 

propeity,  the  value  of  such  property  being  £19,510,O0()^  or  i 

lor  each  separate  estate.     The  adult  population  at  the  middle  d 

numbered  669,600,  and  of  these,  as  will  be  sobsequently  Aova, ! 

oentb — ^that  is  to  say,  180,800  persons — ^were  the  posnensors  ol  ps 

Assuming  the  average  value  of  estates  to  be  £2,054,  tiien  tk 

value  of  all  property  would  be  £371,363,200.     The  detailed  eri 

gives  £378,116,000 ;  but  from  this  there  must  be  deducted  £11,8( 

due  to  the  Crown  by  the  holders  of  conditional  Helections  mid 

various  Liinds  Acts,  so  that,  the  actual  sum  for  purpones  of  Cf»ini» 

would  \)e  £360,616,000.    The  results  arrived  at  by  such  totally  dii 

methods  are  so  clos.e  as  to  warrant  confidence  in  the  calculatio 

which  they  ai-e  founded.     In  round  numboi's,  the  value  of  pn>|>t 

New  South  Wales  may  be  set  down  at  370  millions  Kterlin^. 

The  most  interesting  item  of  the  cjstimate  is  that  in  rejpinl  u 
The  figures  given  is  £147,818,000.  P<>ducting  £11,500,000,  n'i»ivs< 
balances  due  to  the  Crown  by  liolders  of  conditional  purchaiie>, 
is  a  net  vahic  of  £136,318,000.  The  i-eturns  made  under  ih 
visions  of  the  land  tax  show  a  total  of  about  £  1 1  "nOOUXtK 
there  is  (?very  reiison  to  sujipost^  that  the  valuations  for  ]»arpo!»e  o 
tion  fall,  on  the  whole,  short  of  true  values  by  moi'e  than  !">  jier 
which  would  show  that  the  present  estimatt*  is  fairly  exa*'t. 

The.  distribution  of  property  is  a  matter  of  even  more  inierw* 
its  total  valuation,  and  the  probata*  returns  affonl  an  <"xc<»lhnt  t 
indirect  method  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  numlK-r  of  p 
possessing  property,  and  the  extent  of  their  holdings.  The  fdl 
table  gives  the  number  of  wills  proved,  and  lett<*rB  of  luii 
granted  from  1865  to  1897.  It  also  gives  the  nuni1>er  of 
pared  with  ever}'  himdi*ed  deaths  of  the  whole  pK>pul«taoB| 
males  and  females,  and  of  adult  males.  The  table  must  be 
the  quiUitication  that  during  1875  stamp  duties  were 
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not  reinipDsed  until  18S1.      For  all  years  onibraccd  v/ithin   this 
d  the  returns  ai'e  in<;oniph*t4*  .*is  r(»<ifar(l8  the  amount  sworn  to  :-- 


'      Pi:TiportU>n 

of 
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15  0 
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20-2 

9-4 

4,973 

^80-84 

;w-6 

22-3 

11  0 

6,82.-1 

isr)-so 

37  T) 

1            23-8 

11-6 

8.440 

t90-»4 

41-2 

23  \S 

13-2 

I0,«r27 

iar>  vr; 

44-2 

27:5 

1                             1 

15-2 

0.852 

le  tijjurcs  just  given  clesirly  point  to  th(j  fcu't  that  yoar  hy  year 
•oity  is  becoming  more  widely  distributiHl,  find  this  eonelusi«jn  is 
le  out  by  tij^ui"es  which  appear  in  other  parts  of  this  volume.  Tu 
period  covered  by  the  table,  which  may  l^i  taiken  as  appn)xim:it«»ly 
6y  yesirs,  the  proportion  of  persons  holding  property  has  nearly 
led  :  for  whereas  in  1805-  ()9  not  (^uite  six  persons  out  of  a 
Jred  held  property,  tlu^  proportionate?  number  in  IS05-07  w:i8 
en.  and  this  increase  in  distribution  was  accompanied  by  an 
Piise  of  over ')0  per  (^ent.  in  tlie  value  of  the  indivichial  estates -a 
irkable  condition  of  progi'ess,  the  4MjuaI  of  which  it  would  be  vain 
lok  for  in  other  countries. 

1  AOUK.'  previ«»UH  editions  of  this  work  it  was  assumed  that  few  wnmcii 
pniperty  worth  taking  into  considemtion  in  estimates  founde<I  <m 
probate  returns.  Reseanrhes  since  made  sluiw  this  assumption  ti» 
uite  erroneous,  and  so  far  from  propt>rty  being  almost  ex(^hisively 
inied  to  men,  women  hav<j  estates  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  no 
Dsiderable  value.  From  tlu*  available  returns  it  appi'ars  that  out  of 
y  hundred  estates  paying  stamp  duty,  twenty-one  an^  l«'ft  by  women, 
a  other  words,  the  number  of  woni'Mi's  estates  paying  duty  is  n«\'irly 
ler  cent,  of  the  numlKT  i»f  estates  Inrlonging  to  men  a  propi)rti»»n 
{ether  too  large  to  l)e  neglected. 

I  the  chapter  of  this  volume  dealing  with  employment,  it:  is  ]»ointed 
that  at  the  time  of  the  census  there  was  jui  unemphjyrd  j)(»|>ulatiou 
lult  breatlwinnera  equal  to  4S  jht  ivnt.  of  their  wholr  immi)er,  and 
not'jri(ms  that  the  nund)er  has  inereascMl  sinc*^  tla*  date  mentionnl. 
\»  obviouH  tJuit  an  incre;ising  ratio  of  wealth  accumulation 
an  increasing  distrilmtion  ait»  consistent  with  a  dearth  of  employ- 
t  aiuongst  a  certain  class  of  the  e(»nnn unity.  It  is  a  sound  senti- 
t  that  a  condition  of  n^gular  employment  of  the  wh(»lj'  population 
Jig  to  work  is  more  conducive  to  I'eal  in-osixM-ity  than  a  lomlition 
jh,  while  affording  increased  opportunities  of  siiving  to  a  lari^'c  ])to- 
ion  of  the  community,  heaves  a  not  ineonsidf^able  s«'cti<»ii  unc«'rtain 
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jis  to  their  means  of  support  during  a  large  part  of  the  year.    Tl 
clition  of  2ittaii*s  to  which  allusion  luvs  been  made  is  one  of  th« 
sistencies  of  modern  progress  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Australia, 
ivmedy  it  is  perhaps  the  chief  aim  of  modem  social  legislation. 

In  the  absence  of  the  exact  figures  which  it  may  be  possible 
future  to  obtain  under  the  present  system  of  direct  taxation,  the 
distribution  of  wealth  in  New  South  Wales  is  a  matter  on  which  o] 
may  diftVr;  but  the  collections  under  the  Stamp  Duties  Act  affm 
which  indicate  the  tlistribution  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  The 
ini^  are  the  returns  for  eight  years  and  a  half: — 
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•  Half-year  ended  3iiCh  June. 

If  tht'  r.Auh  I'oj.ulatioii  at  tht-  iiiid«ll»*  nf  isO'^  iniinl>*'r»tl  •'•" 
iiii  1  i»t  t;i»'>i'  *J7  }»'*r  i-eiit. — that  is  m  say.  a«M»nt  1^"."^L"»  {-•i-^'n- 
t!i  '  |«t>^v.'v<.iy^  ,,t  jii-nperiy,  ami  a--iiininLr  turtlivr  thai  t!."'  ' 
£.«7»-»,<i'.'0.0«»0,  wMJ.-li  is  til*'  i»ri*M'nt  v.iluation  «»t  thi^  wraith  •>!  ••:•  • 
\va<  «li^trii)Utt".]  aimnrjsl  tli»^  l^^K'^'.HJ  imm*sm!i<  in  tht*  -viuit'  v '> 
a^  ill"  £'^W, 00.*>, '.•'.♦'.•  a^.HTtairif.l  in  ilw  tal»h'  iu--t  L^i^^'U  ^^a^  ii>:r 
.•i:ii»iiu'^:  th«»  17,1*">'.>  |»t-'!>«.:i^  in  \vlio.s»-  r^tatt*^  >Taiiij»  diiri»  -  »' "^ 
tlv'ii  :!jf  t'lllowiiii;  wuuM  U'  ih»*  ].rf>t-iit  di^tii^utioii  ..f  ir-i- 
X.-w  S. »u*li  AVa!»'>;  :  — 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROPERTY.  967 

These  Agures  show  that  nearly  one  lialf  of  tho  property  of  the  colony 
■  ill  the  hands  of  2,243,  nearly  thiw-fifths  in  the  hands  of  4,517,  and 
blmost  three-fourtliu  in  the  hands  of  10,397  ]M.'rsons. 

According  to  the  proportions  already  ascertained,  the  possessors  uf 
sniperty  wouUl  comprise  142,832  males  and  37,96S  females ;  and  those 
who  have  no  property,  or  so  little  as  not  to  be  worth  while  niakin«^  it 
die  subject  of  formal  Inquest,  488,800  adults,  viz.,  240,370  males  and 
148,430  females.  These  and  certain  otluT  fi^ur(>s  ;;iven  on  t\u^ 
previous  pages  of  this  chapter  are  advanced  with  no  little  ditlidence, 
because  all  deductions  based  on  the  probate  niturns,  and  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  ages  of  tho  persons  leaving  property,  arc  open  to 
error.  Further  researches  now  in  progress  may  or  may  not  support  tho 
figures,  but  it  can  be  said  that,  so  far  as  investigations  have  proceeded, 
nothing  has  been  disclosed  that  would  bend  to  discredit  their  substantial 
accuracy. 

In  the  Statistical  Abstiuct  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of 
estates  on  which  probate  duty  was  paid  for  the  six  years  18v^S-S9  to 
1893-94  is  stated  at  302,050.  Making  the  liberal  allowance  of  one- 
loarth  tor  successions,  of  which  the  number  is  not  given,  the  ] Moreen tage 
e(  persons  owning  property  would  be?  about  8-8,  as  a^^ainst  15-2  in  New 
Soath  Wales. 

TXC'OMES. 

The  following  estunates  of  the  income  derived  from  New  South 
Wales,  or  enjoyed  by  ])ersons  n*siding  in  the  e»»lony  for  the  year  189S, 
4ie  bi»ecl  upon  the  statistics  of  incomes  subject  to  taxation  supplied  by 
tile  taxation  department,  and  upon  the  diivct  statements  of  pastoralists, 
Manufacturers,  and  other  eniployei's  of  la1x)ur.  The  total  income 
MkKmnted  to  £64,420,000,  and  of*  this  sum  £59,899,000  was  drawn  in 
•he  colony,  and  J&4,527,000  by  abstmttvs.  Dividing  the  incomes  into 
lasses,  the  following  were  the  sums  ivceived  by  n^sidents  :- 

£ 

Employers  and  property  owners  19,r>0."i.t)03 

Proies»ional  peraons  and  persons  working  on  own  account S,  1 7(>j  n O 

Wage-eamert    21M5T1M»0() 

PddUc  servanU,  excluding  railway  einployeeM  and  roads  main- 
tenance men,  incladed  with  wage-earuers  '^..V^O^O'K) 

Total  tT»9,vSy0,0<O 

Absentee  incomeR,  £2,530,000,  and  payments  t<>  delientui'v 

holders,  i:i,997,*300 4,r)27,0(M> 

£64,42r),00<» 

The  earnings  of  employers  and  of  cjipital  employeil  in  New  South 
^ales  arc  placed  at  £19,505,000.  This  sum,  however,  repns<  iit.s  not 
tterely  the  income  of  the  emph)ying  class,  but  also  of  companies  cJUTvini^ 


Witl.  1 
penuos  am  uMwlly  reimiBcntsJ  indimllv.  vitk,  ii 
wkHUon  of  «  muil  moinirr  wbhr.     Thr  kmkI  iiH 
je39.67»,U00,  ai*tribiitwl  'lun'men  .KIO.OKO  n 
Mul  75,000  fBBtalm  wiiii  £2.75.xWKl.     Tbae  Sptra*  |iiw  ■ 
a  Little  \om  Uwa  ^90  i^-t  utaJf^  umI  £37 
twelve  MontiM. 

Tli«  tmrmoffl  of  fcnuks  unmtnted  tn  at  ImM-  ttjntjtttt'.  Wit 
inaMDB  WH  prababljr  eoBNMlwmbly  mnrn,  MmB^  chM  1^  il 
■fTp''*'"'"  Mul  Luul-ownen  eaaU  n      ' 

to  the  Mim  joKt  wt  down.  Tim  wagr'-rmnmvt  female  hmi  a  ii 
ft*  nirmdf  Hiat«d,  of  £37,  but  lo  thw  »u(n  »h<iuld  Iw  addnl  tktq 
iuftt«  va1(i«  of  board  which  M-rvaiiU  re4«ive.  Women  wuridDgai 
own  w^»:>utit,  who  numticroil  IG,99r>.  hadau  income  of  .£1,1 7i>.0(Mlj| 
thoM)  wlio  were  employers  of  oUieni,  luul  in«Min»  ai 
Dividing  the  incomm  into  t«r<i  cbwMs,  Ukmb  o 
yMir,  it  ban  beeti  foand  t'hat  tlie  amnnnt  (allinft  into  t 
£17..iV5,()U0,  and  iiito  th«  nmotii)  i:il,r<34.00U;  bat  Onw  nn  il' 
indudB  £1,997,000  pud  M  dnIienCum  holders  in  Fnglaail  fmnd 
uonceming  which  were  not  iificprtaiii("l.     The  incomes  nver  XSM* 
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29,275  unemployed,  the  number  of  persons  following  gainful 
enjoying  income  tram  property,  is  534,315,  and  of  these 
adnlts.  it  may,  therefove,  be  concluded  that  30,732  adults 
s  above  ^200  a  year,  and  407,158  below  that  sum. 
subdivision  may  be  made,  according  to  die  soi!rces  whence 
are  derived  ;  but  this  subdivision  can  be  extended  only  to 
xcese  of  £200  a  year,  and  is  qa  follows  : — 

No.  £ 

a,  traders,  &c 4,989  2,480,000 

« 400  2,230,000 

w  other  than  public  servants 4, 166  1,444,000 

rvants 3,211  099,000 

I l,04Q  357,000 

aal  persons I,7i50  873,000 

mctioneers,  brokers,  &c 1,232  740,006 

!»rer8(part)   289  193,000 

teons,  including  some  inamifactorers    ...  355  847,000 

I  investments 13,698  7,412,000 

Total 31,222       £17,595,000 

me  of  £59,899,000  disclosed  in  the  foregoing  tables  cannot 
upon  as  entirely  within  the  disposition  of  the  persons  to 
rcrues.  The  actual  cost  of  living  during  the  year  1897  is 
ige  1053  as  £52,263,900,  and  for  1898,  perhaps  £720,000 
ded.  Ill  iuldition  to  this  expenditure,  £541,000  was  paid 
3al  rates  ;  payments  to  the  State  out  of  income  by  holders 
uditionally  jmrchased  amounted  to  £1,110,000;  and  life 
premiums,  £910,000.  There  were,  of  course,  losses  by  fire, 
rid  the  like,  and  maintenance  and  repair  of  properties,  which 
luced  the  spendable  income.  The  income  of  absentees, 
)f  was  expended  abroad,  but  this  amount  has  not  been 
1  the  £59,899,000  quoted  above.  When  every  allowance 
oade,  it  will  be  found  that  in  spite  of  the  serious  checks  U* 
cperienced  during  the  year,  the  savings  of  the  community 
e  very  respectable  sum  of  £4,000,000,  in  addition  to  the 
^cumulations  represented  by  life  assurance  premiums  and 
io  the  State  for  land  conditionally  purchased. 

Importation  of  Capital. 

las  been  freely  poured  into  New  South  Wales,  especially  by 
estors.  During  the  twenty-seven  years  from  1871  to  1897, 
f  £102,346,000  was  invested  in  the  colony.  Of  this  large 
185,000,  or  nearly  one-half,  repi-esented  the  proceeds  of  loans 
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(ilitiini^l  liy  tile  Goverument  unci  local  gowrniueuc  bixli«id 
th«  anioiuit  o(  capital  introduced  by  perBoiiH  wlio  came 
anil  niftde  it  their  home  ;  and  X4G,36e,000,  tbe  uuiouut  (. 
si>nt  for  inveatment.  Under  the  thinl  catt^ory  urt!  titclndMl  ii 
of  persoua  liriiig  abroad,  the  money  introducvd  t>y  Imuiln  and  ■ 
L'oujpnnies,  and  the  leudiogs  of  private  persona.  Th*  total  aoi 
tione^l,  viz.,  £10-2,346,000,  did  not,  it  should  be  uodeniood,  « 
reach  the  colony,  since  there  were  large  uoauWr  payments  to  b 
ou  account  of  the  earnings  of  cajiital  already  in  lite  colony,  > 
inconie  drawn  by  abaenteea.  Includiug  capital  wiUtdmwu  (rocn 
uient,  the  total  of  the  payments  made  during  the  tweutyHten* 
referred  to  may  be  Ket  down  at  i:99,885,000  ;  ho  that  thv  actinl 
imported  was  £3,461,000. 

The  importation  of  capital  by  the  Government  has  olrvady  baa 
with  at  length  in  the  portion  oE  this  volume  dealing  with  Ictta 
detailed  reference  thereto  is  not  needed  here.  The  iinpoK  of  o^i 
persons  who  have  taken  up  their  reiiidenm  in  the  colony  ba>  «v 
neai-ly  £300,000  a  year,  and  has  bcfin  a  material  element  I 
progreea  of  the  colony,  as  it  lias  not  entailed  the  export  of  inbi 
the  repayment  of  the  principal  The  capital  invested  by  pcnM 
living  in  the  colony  amounted  to  X  46,365,000,  including  moooy  I 
Engtii4h  banks,  and  representing  their  capital,  with  the  deponCs  rv 
in  Great  Britain  and  employed  in  the  colony ;  ci^iiiAl  employed  hf 
investment  companies ;  mining  capital ;  and  miacellaneoos  iavou 
including  advances  on  mor^^ea  and  investments  in  real  estate! 
city  of  Sydney.  Against  this,  there  wu«,  of  oourse,  a  withdw* 
m^nley  fn.im  investment  dnring  the  pcriiid. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  investmentii  referred  t«  i 
grouped  in  ]>eriods  of  five  years,  except  the  last  period,  which  enil 
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IMPORTATION  OF  CAPITAL.  p-l 

gures  just  given  do  not  cover  the  entire  case.  British  money 
)loyed  in  the  colony  prior  to  1871,  but  not  to  any  large  extent, 
1  no  inconsiderable  sum  was  invested  in  i)astoral  properties, 
y  in  the  Riverina  district,  by  persons  residing  in  other  colonies, 
n  Victoria.  Taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  the 
introduced  for  private  investment  prior  to  1871  may  be  set 
£16,000,000.  The  import  of  money  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
lebt  from  1871  to  the  end  of  1897,  has  been  estimated  at 
',000 ;  but  the  actual  State  and  municipal  debt  owed  outside 
my  was  X55,61 1,000,  the  excess  representing  the  import  of 
m  public  account  up  to  1870.  The  debt  of  New  South  Wales 
>ns  outside  its  boundaries  in  excess  of  the  value  of  property 
the  colony  owned  by  New  South  Wales  residents  is  as  set 
low.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  private  indebtedness  is  stated  at 
,000  ;  this  is  the  net  sum  remaining  after  making  allowance 
capital  withdrawn  from  the  colony  by  investors  during  the 
•om  1871  to  1897  :— 

Amount.  Income 

iblic  creditors £54,235,000  £1,997,000 

mnicipal  creditors 1,576,000  59,000 

rivate  creditors  and  absentees 49,273,000  2,471,<}00 


Total £104,884,000  £4,527,*J00 


im  required  to  meet  the  interest  on  investments  in  New  South 
riz.,  £4,527,000,  is  undoubtedly  very  large,  representing  as  it 
8s.  5d.  per  head  of  population.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
not  a  burthen  on  the  community,  being  the  result  of  antecedent 
>n.  Thus  the  mining  industry  alone  pays  £900,000  as  profits 
tnses  on  New  South  Wales  mines  owned  out  of  the  colony  ;  but 
icome  would  cease  if  the  mines  failed  to  be  productive,  this 
stands  in  a  different  category  to  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
pie.  Other  payments,  standing  on  much  the  same  footing  as  the 
of  mines,  amount  to  about  £1,150,000,  leaving  the  payments 
ide  to  the  creditors  of  the  colony,  irrespective  of  production, 
lately  £2,477,000. 

^res  in  regard  to  importation  of  capital  have  not  l>een  carried 
a  later  date  than  the  end  of  1897.  Some  slight  importations 
1  undoubtedly  took  place  in  1898,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  attempt 
sis  of  the  figures  by  which  this  importation  is  discloseil. 
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Tbe  coinn  circulating  in  Auitt.raliuiii  nro  ttitmo  at  tiip  Cnited  Kiii| 
Utild  is  the  stauilard  :  tlie  silvnr  and  copper  namnt  sra  man  pra 
Utkeaa  than  coiue.  Gold  coins  ai-e  Ipg&l  tmdsr  lo  Any  amouut :  (il« 
au  aiDOunC  not  exceeding  forty  tihilluijtii :  uid  tiraiMe  (ur  one  dn 
The  stfuidnrd  weight  and  tinencaa  uf  cuob  ooin  nnf  ginm  li^lgw. 
least  current  weight  of  a  sovereigii  ia  133'3  lDi|ieria]  gimai^  Mid 
half-eiovereigti  61-125  gruins  :^ 
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i Crown  Mfl'SaSAa 

Dutiblo  Plonn, SWOSMO 

Hnlf-ciwo 2tS1818l 

Florin i;4-S*5*5 

ShilliDg 87-27272 

Sixpence ,  '  43-6»e3« 

Threepence ,  21S1W8 

Broi™,.,    .;  Holfpenay'.TI!!.*!'!!;!  s:-500t» 

(  FBI-thing '  4n-750OI) 
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i^ipmr  alloy. 
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Gold  coins  only,  are  stnick  at  tbe  Sydney  Mint,  thouirh  silvH 
bronze  of  Engliaii  coinage  are  issued.  Towards  the  etoM<  of 
however,  the  Govemmeuta  of  Kew  South  Wales  and  Victoria  saee 
in  inducing  the  Imperial  authorities  to  grant  them  permission  ti. 
silver  and  bronze  for  circulation  in  the  Australian  coicmies.  u 
retain  the  profitH  of  the  coinage. 

Standard  or  sovereign  gold  has  a  fineness  of  22  carat,  and  it ' 
£3  178.  lOJd.  per  ounce  ;  pure  gold,  or  24  carat,  is  worth  £i  *t 
per  ounce.  The  whole  of  the  gold  contained  in  depoaits  sent  t 
Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  melting,  luwayini;.  ami  a 
is  accounted  fur  at  the  rate  of  £3  I7.s.  lOJd.  ]ier  <j\inn-  ittaA 
sovereign  gold. 

Standard  silver  is  0-025  fine.  Owing  partly  tn  its  i-ir-wtly  Ina 
production,  and  Htill  more  to  its  demonetiaation  in  a  Iw^  p 
Europe,  and  the  restrictions  pliM^ei)  npon  its  ft^-c  oiinugv  in  Ml 


M 
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tDl  lukTe  a  double  standard  of  coinage,  its  valne  has  decreased 

54  per  cent,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.     The  average 

standard  silver  in  the  London  market  for  each  year  since  1872 

in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint 

7^ : — 


Prioeper 
■tandard  ounce. 

Year. 

d. 

eoi 

1861 

501 

1862 

58* 

1883 

56ii 

1884 

53 

1885 

54S 

1886 

62A 

1887 

51* 

1888 

52J 

18^9 

Price  per 
standani  ounce. 


uotuations  in  its  value  during  1897  are  shown  in  the  following 
average  monthly  prices  : — 


L 

Price 
ounce. 

Month. 

1 

1 

1 

Price 

;  per  standard 

ounce. 

Month. 

Price 

per  standani 

ounce. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

29f 

May  

27H 

September    ... 

25fi 

28H 

June 

27T«r 

October 

26i 
2m 

July  

•"•To 

■■■'      271    , 

November 

289 

Augufit 

...       25t>, 

December 

26|* 

ominal  value  of  one  pound  (avoirdupois)  of  bronze  cuineil  into 
4s.y  and  into  halfpence  or  farthings,  3s.  4d. 
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Th<.'  weight  of  gold  sent  for  coinage  from  the  first  opening  of  lb 
on  the  Uth  May,  1855,  to  the  end  of  1S97,  was  23,433,72fl  ik.,i 
ftt  £37,250,533.  Of  this  quantity  New  South  WaJes  prwJand 
1^,706,329  oz.,  of  the  vnlue  of  ,£32,949,832,  th«  araount  from  n  ' 


CDlonr  ■'tang  KOM  n*  pradnnd. 

W-^t. 

VllDt. 

10,Sl<338 
8.70e,2» 
2,682.068 
1.442,690 
80.222 
I2.3S5 

Stl0.005 

£ 

30.69:,m 

lO,2ia.S 
I,OIO.30« 

New  South  VValBB 

Soulli  AnstraliB 

Total 

23,433,725 

87.230.3W 

Tlie  gTPatcr  part  of  the  gold  won  in  New  Bonth  Wales  anJ  Q 
land,  and  also  part  of  the  p^oduct^  nf  New  Zealand  and  South  .\u 
corue  to  Sydney  for  coinage  ;  but  hy  far  the  larger  portion  of  th 
of  the  colonies  last  mentioned,  as  well  lis  of  the  other  cciloiura  i 
group,  goes  to  Melbourne,  although  for  the  years  169.^,  I8!>6.  and 
a  small  proportion  of  the  Western  Australian  gold  wit'^  aent  i 
Sviliiey  Jlint.  The  total  value  of  gold  raisnd  in  Auatmlofiia  to  ll 
of  1897  aniountetl  to  i:399,3ft|,lSIJ,  of  which  £87.250,533,  eqiiii 
to  21 '8  ])er  cent-,  passed  through  the  Mint  of  thU  colonr.  Jht 
of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1897  wa8'£!*7.0& 
of  which  £83,906,000  worth  of  gold  was  converted  inta  coin,  ihe 
of  sovereigns  and  balf-sovs reigns  being  ; — 


*"* 

EJI- 

ToUL 

1855tolS37 

£3,818,500 
2,187.000 
3,262,l»0 
2,808,000 
2,596,000 
4&17.000 
2.8M.000 
3,007,000 
■2,7.18,000 
2,544,000 
2.ri3'2,O0O 

2,388,500 

£ 
66,237.000 

a;  187.000 

3.29t00« 
2.808,000 
2,673.000 
S,S37.a« 

»g80.oo() 
a,oa7,wo 

2.-58,«» 

2.5J2,a(Bj 

19S9 

32,000 

1881 

77,000 

"mMO 

ISHl! 
1897 

Total  

81,283,500 

2.asaiSoo 

M-««^5J 

/ 
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Bronze  coin  was  first  issued  from  the  Mint  in  1868,  and  silver  coin 
1879,  the  respective  value  of  each  to  the  close  of  the  year  1897 
ng : — Bronze,  £45,440  ;  and  silver,  £476,000.  The  amount  of  oacli 
-ticular  currency  issued  to  the  end  of  1897  is  shown  in  the  following 
lie:— 


Silver  Coin. 


Year. 


Crowns 

and 
Double 
Florins. 


Half- 
crowns. 


Florins. 


Shillings. 


Six- 
pences. 


Three- 
pences. 


Total. 


Ilronze 
I'oiii. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

$8tol887 

585 

97,040 

73,150 

93,800 

1888 

215 

1,260 

850 

3,250 

1889 

200 

7,700 

3,900 

3,900 

1890 

200 

7,400 

8,500 

9,200 

1891 

2,000 

1,800 

4,100 

1892 

1,500 

4,000 

4,300 

1893 

2,800 

2,300 

3,500 

1894 

1,900 

1,100 

900 

1895 

ioo 

900 

700 

250 

1896 

•••••• 

2.100 

2,300 

4,200 

1897 

2,000 

2.000 

4,600 

£ 
25,000 
3,100 
2,700 
4,500 
5,100 
2,500 
1,000 
1,500 

300 
1,300 

800 


£ 
37,940 
2,610 
3,975 
5,375 
4,200 
1,625 

425 

900 
2,500 

900 
7,850 


Total...  £ 


£ 

327,515 

11,285 

22,37.') 

35, 1 75 

17,200 

13,925 

10,025 

0.300 

4.750 

10,800 

17.2i')0 


£ 

20,370 

1,6;^ 

1,560 

1,460 

1,980 

2,0(55 

840 

505 

1,260 

2,880 

l.MH) 


476,6<H>     4r>,440 


The  difference  between  the  nominal  value  of  silver  and  the  avera^'c  i)rice 
r  standard  ounce  paid  by  the  Ijondon  Mint  rei)resents  the  soi^Mioragc 

gross  profit.  The  coinage  or  nominal  value  of  silver  per  standanl 
nee  is  Ss.  6d.,  and  the  price  per  ounce  paid  by  the  London  Mint  duriiiir 
i97  averaged  2s.  3Jd.,  the  difference — 3s.  2Jd. — representin*^  tlie 
ignorage  accrued.  Against  this  must  be  placed  the  lo.si^  to  the  Ini- 
rial  Government  by  purchase  of  worn  silver  at  its  nominal  value ; 
t  after  making  all  necessary  allowances  for  loss  by  abrasion,  minting, 
3.,  a  considerable  margin  of  profit  remains.  As,  however,  siUov  coins 
9  merely  tokens,  the  demand  for  them  is  necessarily  limited,  the  a\(»raii:(' 
nual  issue  of  silver  coin  by  the  Sydney  Mint  for  nineteen  yeai-s  being 
out  JS25,100.  The  average  price  of  standard  silver  frcmi  IS79  to  1SI)7 
LS  about  43d.  per  ounce.  If  all  the  silver  issued  by  the  Sydney  Mint 
ice  1879  had  been  coined  there,  the  gross  profits  for  the  wlK>le  periiHl 
»uld  have  amounted  to  about  £166,000,  but  from  this  would  liave 
d  to  be  deducted  the  loss  on  old  coin  withdrawn  and  the  co^t  of 
inting. 

The  gold  bullion  issued  by  the  Mint  is  partly  pure  gold  in  small  qu.inti- 
»  for  the  use  of  jewellers,  chemists,  and  others;  but  the  bulk  c«nisi^ts 

10-oz.  ingots  of  sovereign  gold,  which  has,  of  late  yeai*s,  been  ])rinci- 
Uy  exported  to  India  by  the  Sydney  branch  of  the  "  Comptoir  National 
Bscompte  de  Paris."  The  total  amount  of  gold  bullion  issued  during 
\97  was  valued  at  £130,448,  and  to  the  end  of  1897  at  £3,180,244. 


(j^e         \  rmrATE  ftnasce. 

Worn  goM  L-oiiH  iuLve  beiwi  rewived  bI.  the  Mint  few  metipq 
1H7G,  anH  tL>ivt^-  ooind  ainoo  USTS.  Light  gold  ooins  ai«  noa 
paroelH  of  not  i<:^ii  tlian  £S0  nominal  valae,  aud  meoia«d  frattf 
but  dopoaitorii  Diust  liear  tjw  loaa  by  sbntaiou.  The  notutuA  i 
goW  ooiii  withui^wii  from  cai-culaiion  during  ]897  was  onlt  £> 
net  los8  by  i'M:o^ag<i  being  £12,  or  i-iS"  per  ui'ut.  For  tin 
perinil  fruni  lt$76,  to  ItlOT  tho  coiTt»|iotiding  figuti;*  wbtb  J8 
£2.719,  and  0-33 'per  cent. 

Silfnr  roio  uf  ^e  v&iue  of  £16,073,  nud  weigliiiig  ■iMt^lOi 
witlidi'ftwu  dnring  1897.  On  tliia  the  net  ln»a,  ftft^r  Tn«)tiDg.  •« 
to  1)«  .I.SEir.-^S  oj!.,  or  lOOB  per  cent.  The  valut-  of  silver  coin  wil 
frwn  1873  to  I«a7  was  £159,990;  its  weight,  B81.7SO-47  la. : : 
UL>t  lou),  71,472-04  .12,,  or  13-39  i>er  o^it.  All  mlver  coin  witU 
forwardiid  to  London  for  recciinege. 

The  exi>eiiHe  of  the  Sydney  braueli  of  the  Koykl  Mijtt  ii 
by  tbc  local  Goveniment,  £15,000  being  aKt  upnrt  anniuiDy  1 
purpose.  Hpiwinl  vot^e  for  ooofltructiion,  reptiirn,  nnH  furnitu 
however,  been  paaspd  oocafiionuUy,  an  will  lie  noen  from  the  u 
tablf.  whicii  abowH  the  total  cost  of  admin ifitnitioD,  as  well  h 
oofit  to  the  colony  for  the  lost  ten  years.  The  futliitg  off  iu  II 
dtiefly  uaiiaed  by  the  diminished  proBte  on  die  i>Uvi>r  ti«coun( :— 


MIMn»i|H.   Ah 

I^'tuul'' 

jZSZ^Z. 

On          1 

.«£!•-      , 

{iii«1«rttnK 

H.p.1™,                Total. 

Bc»m>T)         krm 

FeoileiM,  SUmt 

<»d           j 

udatattoocry^ 

•^"^     1 

£ 

^           1               ^ 

£ 

1888 

13,495 

1         !         13,496 

10.906 

1881} 

13,622 

1,922                 ie.S44 

12.0M 

18R0 

14,9l>o 

120        1         16.07.1 

13.20H 

ISI11 

U.367 

417 

14.774 

I3.B3D 

1S1I2 

13.344 

283 

13.6S7 

11.652 

18113 

14,293 

555 

M.M8 

13.1118 

18M 

14,028 

5,823 

1S,S51 

Ifi-TUT. 

IR!P5 

13.937 

348 

14,285 

W.5HI 

18BU 

14,277 

4S3 

14,770 

14,ftl7 

ia!t7 

13.866 

7,Mti 

S1,0H 

U.702    j 

Tile  receipts  of  tlie  Mint,  wlijch  are  paid  into  the  CoiM 
Ilevcnue,  are  iijude  up  of  c^hargns  for  coining  gold,  fi^es  for  am 
and  protite  on  sale  of  silver.  The  Mint  retains  all  silver  conli 
deposits,  and  makes  puyinunt  for  the  amount  in  exc«E.s  of  3  p 
ut  a.  TsXe  which  in  from  time  tn  time  uotitie<l  in  the  Ga^le,  gm 
from  1st  Januiiry  to  .ttith  S^tembitr.  1K9G.  w&.s  Itk  OiL,  I 
October,    1890,  to  23rd  August.   1«97,  Sh.  prr  ox.  tine,  Md  4 
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itioned  date,  Is.  6(1.  per  oz.  fine.     The  following  table  shows 
e  of  charges : — 


(Quantity. 


Gold  raised  in 
New  South  Wales. 


Gold  certified  to  l)e 

the  produce  of  any  colony 

or  countr}'  other  than 

N.  S.  Wales. 


sits   of   less    than    500  6<l.  per  ounce,  six  shil- 
.,  standard.  |    lings  beiog  charged  for 

I    a    deposit    under    12 

I    ounces. 

sits  of  500  ounces  and:  4d.  per  ounce  

at  less  than  5,000  ounces, 
rd. 

tits    of    5,000    ounces,|  2d.  perounce  

rd,  and  over.  \ 


5d.  per  ounce,  live  shil- 
liogs  being  charged 
for  a  deposit  under  12 
ounces. 

3d.  per  ounce. 


Id.  per  ounce. 


otal  receipts  of  the  Mint  since  its  establishment  in  1855  are 
lelow  : — 


Mint  Charges. 

Profit  on  Sale 
of  Silver. 

Fees  for  Assays 

and  Crushinn, 

and  Proceeds 

of  Sweep. 

£ 

Total 
,  Mint  Receipts 

1  On  New  South 
Wales  Gold. 

On  Gold  of 
other  Colonies 
or  Countries. 

(paid  int<» 

Consolidated 

Revenue). 

i        £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

887 

203,152 

131,326 

47,398 

65,.307 

497,183 

1,649 

3,483 

3,678 

2,096 

10,906 

2,299 

4,613 

3,434 

1,738 

12,084 

.           2,432 

4,152 

4,772 

1,852 

13,208 

2,881 

3,854 

5.319 

1,875 

13,929 

2,938 

3,893 

3,164 

1,657 

11,652 

3,624 

3,713 

4,290 

1,571 

13,198 

4,439 

3,759 

5,402 

3,105 

16,705 

3,832 

3,125 

5,058 

2,495 

14,510 

'           3,487 

2,956 

6,058 

3,346 

14,847 

3,317 

3,259 

2,962 

2,164 

11,702 

tal 

294,050 

168,133 

90,535 

77,206 

629,924 

mer  issues  of  this  work  tables  were  given  purporting;  to  show 
int  of  coin  in  private  hands.  These  tables  were  given  on  the 
f  of  the  Mint,  and  were  deduced  from  the  statistics  of  gold  and 
iported  and  exported.     For  1896  the  amounts  were  : — 


Coinaicc. 


Total. 


Per  Inhabitant. 


(;oid ... 

Silver 
BroDie 


£ 
4,536,882 
398,205 
34,633 


£  8.  d. 

3  9  11 

0  6  2 

0  0  6 


Total I      4,969,720 


3  16 


3  Q 


9^8  PSJVATE  rrSASCB. 

In  the  report  of  the  Sytiiif y  Branch  uf  thu  Raykl 
however,  the  tiien  Deputy-Master  drew  attention  tt>  tb»  Ucl  Uut< 
desirable  to  devise  n  tiu>n>  iu.*ourate  method  of  asrcrtiunuq  tb*^ 
priviite  hauds,  as  the  pmvioiM  «Mti(nBt«s  werr  not  rclinblc 

It  hoe  been  cnntondpil  t)int  pasiengcrs  by  riiitwonl  Mm 
take  with  them  n  supply  of  gold  which  greatly  wKc^ndn  the  ami 
to  the  colony  by  pn«M<ngers  luward.  This  may  he  oouc«<de«l, 
pasBPiigers  oomraencing  the  voya^  would  naluniUy  1>e  pa 

lar^MtochofinoDf^y  than  thusewhoao  voyage  \i  proiMimlly  ti 

in  1892  Ihe  general  manager  of  on^  of  the  princiml  Iwuki  in  I 
obtained  reluiDS  from  the  three  banking  institutioiM  with  tlw 
ruceiving  business,  and  it  was  fonnd  that  the  coin  pnid  in  wA 
precisely  half  the  value  of  the  noteadefKeit^d  At  thvwuntitiTiif.  h 
it  han  been  claimed  that  the  coin  in  private  bands  is  nut  tnorc  ibunM 
-uote  issue  outntanding,  which  at  the  time  tlio  aotinuU*  w««  iiuul*  ■ 
more  than  ,£t,4AU,006.  On  this  awumption  the  coin  ia  prinMl 
would  have  )>f>en  £735,000,  as  compaml  with  i;4,l  16.000  tM 
by  the  Mint  aa  lieing  the  probable  tjuanUty  «t  the  awn*  ^ 
While  not  maintaining  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  hittrr  MM 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  sound  r»wwnt  >lg 
estimate  of  £725,000  should  not  be  ant«rtKine<l.  Avik  MM 
continued  in  (Circulation  by  several  of  the  bankii  until  tbey  ■■«  11 
cftlly  worn  out,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  not  oipr  Em 
hav«  strong  objections  to  carrying  not«9i  about  their  ponuus  «W 
can  be  procnrod.  The  assumption  that  coin  is  witlnlnwn  ifl 
quantities  by  outward- Ixiund  passengers  may  he  ourrvct  so  t'nr  j*  J 
conoerued,  but  not  so  as  regards  silver.  It  is,  tJiereforc,  pruliSH 
tlie  silver  n»mBJnsin  the  country,  and  the  estimate  of  the  Mint  ifti 
to  that  uetal  may  l>o  accepted  with  some  deduction  for  coin  list  • 
troyed.  Another  source  of  the  accumulation  of  &An  in  privnic  ht 
Itoardiug,  wliich  recent  eveote  prove  to  be  i)uile  a  coiimion  ]>i 
in  the  colony,  and  the  indestructible  and  unun]M>ach)(l>le  w.tvw 
naturally  ])referred  to  the  perishable  bank  noto.  LaHdy.  h  la/jp 
portion  of  the  half-sovereignH issued  remains  in  circuiation  Hlthol 
till-money.  and  nut  l)f>ing  paid  into  the  lianhs  would  noi  lie  lubjwt 
conditions  of  the  estimate  of  the  bonking  authority  already  4Ufldi 

An  entiinttte,  founded  partly  on  the  records  and  |i»rUy  on  oWn 
has  been  made  hy  the  uulbor,  which  shows  that  the  pstintair  nf  ihl 
must  bi'  abandoned  an  being  too  high,  and  the  atnr 
hands  niiiy  be  approximately  stated  as  follows  : — 

Gold    
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:|tial  to  £\  14s.  8d.  per  inhabitant  at  the  close  of  1897.  To  the 
rn  must  l)e  added  £1,227,964  note  circulation;  so  that  the  total 
rrency  would  appear  to  be  alx>ut  £3,523,000,  or  £2  13s.  3d.  per 
it.  As,  however,  the  note  issue  is  fully  covered  by  gold  in  the 
sian  coloides,  it  is  omitted  from  the  following  tables,  in  which, 
ther  hand,  the  coin  held  by  banks  is  included  for  the  sake  of 
on.  Including  })ank  reserves,  the  gold  and  silver  held  in 
sia  at  the  end  of  1897  amounted  to  no  less  than  £6  13s.  lid. 
kbitant — a  sum  slightly  above  that  shown  for  France,  and 
ih\y  in  excess  of  that  shown  for  any  other  European  country, 
res  given  in  the  tables  are  ]>ublisheil  on  the  authority  of  the 
of  the  United  States  Mint,  Washington,  with  the  exception  of 

*  Australasia,  which  are  liased  on  a  special  estimate.     The  total 

•  money  held  in  various  countries  in  1897  were  as  follow  : — 


imtT)'. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


I 


Fiill  Tender. 


Limited     I 
Tender. 


Total. 


Uncovered 
Paper 


£ 


rdom   !      l'2O,1O5,0O0 

agary i       36,728,000 

7,202,000 

206,000 

3,10i).000 

l.'»8,848,000 

134,671.000 

las.ooo 

I»,ft88,0<i0 
4,.'V06,000 
1,54:),000 
1,132.000 
7,942,000 
130,761.000 
.'iS.'i.OOO 
0,259,000 
2.181,000 
4,938.000 

10,288,000 


leiiientK 


erican  States. 


rican  States 
«» 


no  Bepublic. 


l«,t81.«KX) 
4,11.%00U 

20,(J(«»i6(K» 

3,292,000 

206,000 

1,029.(K)0 

823,000  I 
1.770,000  I 
13,874,000  I 
143,272,000 
1,029,000 
7,716,000 
6.008,000 
28,298,000 


£ 


4,876,000  , 
10,2K8,0(K) 
700,000  > 

79,4«4,66o  ! 

19,r:88,000  I 

10.\()00  , 

3,h8»,«K)0  • 

10,864,000 


6,<Wl,00O 


«,173,o(»0 
ir»4,3'n.<l<K) 
195,473,000 

i:),ri:t:j,ooo 
3J>,7\u.ono 

49,383,000 


3,889,000 
3(»,0(»0  ; 
617,000  I 
21,811,000 
.'i,!  44.000 
114,9.'itt,000  I 
206,000 


£ 

2.'),041,000 

8,2:iO,0(K> 

1,440,000 

700,000 

i,in,o»>o 

11.913,0(»0 

24,l<.>8.O0O 

20<J,000 

.'>,4r)3.000 

070,«)00 

411.<»00 

i,i>r>5,ooo 

2,181.000 
8.621,000 
3.')<),000 
10,(182,000 
l.«K|8,0()0 
2. -3)2.000 
2,n08,000 


y.doT.OOO  j 

I 

Vii.ooo 

1.317,000  I 
1,02}),000  i 


309,000 


2.0.58,000 
15,507,000 


206,000 

247,000 

1,230,(K)0 


2.'>.O41.000  2;i,n(Ml,(V)o 

13.106.000  3<5,543.(HK> 

11,728,000  14,«lh,0<X) 

1,400,000  

l,lll,0l>0  1,3I7,(K)() 

91.:m,0<K)  24,5J7,00<i 

43,7?MM><»<'  2fi.473.<NK> 

.S^IO.OOO  .'.,:«i<»,(HM» 

9,342.(M)0  :W.128,00() 

ll,r)43,(KK)  7,70«,0<Wi 

411,000  782,0<M) 

l,ft.i5.on<)  10,247,00<l 

2.181,000  2.42».0<K> 

15,267.<KK)  iK»,132.(KN» 

350,0U0  494.000 

10,082.000  21.193,0CMi 

1,OOS,<HJO  :;.!K)».«HK) 

2,2«»2,«XK)  2,5M2,iW<» 

h,231,(H»0  

154..H21,«HK)  

llh'.,473,«KMl  7,0l;J.«><K) 

10.:M2,0()0  

39,794,00<>  

40,71V4,fKK)  

1,317.<KH»  

1,029,000  7.2<»2,<KMi 

3,889,000  l,728.«HNi 

309,000  

026.000  844,<i00 

21.811,000  823.(XX) 

7.202.000  113,109,000 

130,.'>56,0*K»  81,687,00(» 

206,000  '       

206,000  

247.000  

1,23IMK>0  


j3o  I'RIVATE  FISAXCE. 

Tim  iituountB  per  iaLabitant  for  the  same  constries  uerf 


Unjtvil  Kingdom   

Aiiatm-Huugary  

Belgiani 

Bnl^ria  

Denmark , 

Frauue 

Gemuuiy 

laiy...\-.\'.Z'.'.Z'.'".ZZ'. 

Nswerlauds    

Norway   --. 

Portugal  

Komnuiia    

Swedett 

(Mlzerland 

Tnrkoy 

Cl.<!:»   

Indi* 

Sttuits  SettlemeDta  

Egypt 

CluwU 

Contial  Ainericui  States 

Cuba 

H»iti    

Hexioo 

South  Americtn  Stit  tea .. . 
T-'nitetl  States 

Cape  Colony    

South  Afnuiii  Hopnlilic 
AustralaEia 


£  •.  d. 

0  U  M 

0  16  3 

2  S  11 


» 

0 

7  4 

0  s 

IS  e 

7  ]0 

» 

la  3 

1 

it   8 

0  2 

H 

12  10 

0 

1 

8  1 

1  3 

7 

(P 

10  6 

11  5 

0  3 

s 

IB  6 

0  18 

A 

0 

IQ  11 

2   10 

H 

tl 

1  4 

7  2 

0  3  10 

3 

0  4 

10  4 

1  15 

e 

1 

2  5 

8  10 

1  17 

10 

0  5 

0  5 

8 

8  4 

Movements  of  Gold. 

Since  ttie  lUscovery  of  gold  in  the  year  IPS  I  large  quantiiin 
metal — iu  the  form  of  coin  as  well  as  bullion — have  been  exporl 
the  AuKtralaaian  colonies  every  year.  The  returns  of  golc]  tapM 
exported  from  each  of  the  colonies,  calculated  for  ten-year  ftot 
the  year  IS.^1  to  the  end  of  1897,  aiv  given  herewiih.  Tlialil 
show  tlie  amount  by  which  the  exports  have  exceeiled  th*  hnpBrf 
various  colonies,  or  vice  veraa,  as  the  ca^e  may  be.  The  larattte 
of  gold,  it  will  be  found,  are  the  largest  produccre,  u  Vietai 
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Bind,  and  Queensland.  The  other  colonies  now  produce  very  little 
)  than  suffices  to  meet  their  local  requirements.  The  returns  of  tht* 
imports  and  exports  for  New  South  Wales,  it  must  be  remembered. 
iwollen  by  large  quantities  of  Queensland  gold,  which  is  simply  sent 
fdney  to  be  minted,  and  then  exported  in  the  shape  of  coin.  The 
)rt8  and  exports  for  each  colony  were  as  follow  : — 


Colouy. 


]  851-00.        1801-70. 


Imports  of  Gold. 
1871-80.    I    1881-JH». 


1SU1-1»7, 


krath  Wales    3,874,764 

ria 4,.M9,457 

■land    '  

I  Australia    I  1.001,012 

flfn  Aiutralia  

inia   I  

Staland '       170,323 


12.i;».037 

ii.S2i,si:> 

3«7,'»2;'> 

8d2,140 

10,310 

ft»,500 

1,727,025 


wtralaaia. 


£         I         £  £ 

13,3<W,140!  18,018,550,  UMWi.r.Il 

7,48<{,8«1  I  1(M1W.1»45 

2,532.705  I  2.1:50.735 


lO,SiiW,837 

l,:{8:i.822 

1,022,202 

3f».710 

402,440 

2,312,327 


.  I 


9,4S5,.'>01     27.025,701     2J»,037,184 


1,910,341 
22:J,«54 
.'»0»,0.5« 

2,7»0,O00 


38,531,078 


l,OU;,27h 
2,3^JS.473 

;m;7,35o 

1,774.011 


3^s.4<5:j,:i(i,*: 


IS")  1-07. 

£ 
07,<i;5:{.(>f.-> 
44.72IV.M5 
0,423/>7 
7.43O,0<'2 
•J.r.7 1,147 
1. :{'.«»,  2.' 4 
J*,7«i4,«'.(0 

i;u>.4-i.3,is7 


Colony. 


ExportM  of  Gold. 


1861-00.        1801-70.    I     1871-80.    i     1881-90.        1S91  07.    '     1851-07 


kmth  Walw ■  12.21 1,83U 

ria 9i),001..501 

■laad    

lAiuitralb    ;  2,9U1,!N;7 

m  Australia  

uiia    843,029 

Zealand 219,309 


Ofltralasia. 


£ 

85,804.087 

74,4.Xt*«'»7 

2,13.'..(M>0 

480.510 

:Vs,SO(i 

25,245 

22,022,747 


100,957,727   124,044,548 


£ 

18..557.134 

4«,001.400 

10,813.050 

.521. SOS 

1,710 

.507.4'M) 

10,527,470 


£         I 

18,290,059 

30,593,2:^2 

ll,072.t>50 

1,245,703 

170,334 

1,442,712 

10,417,390 


£ 
2.3.i»s8.02.^ 
24.:.«1,210 

2,245.243 
<S7(M»,715 
1.3.'.S,i73 
7,.'".iH>.40H 


05,0;il,121     70.247,470     M,030.4<X5 


£ 

O7.0.-.7,730 

2K>.:ivs,;{0.5 

43,:JS^J.101 

7,401,412 

«i.02«.».({55 

4.'_';^o,n45 

7.325 


.'.<i.77"  -i'- 


4s5,ir.7.:i:{2 


be  excess  of  exports  of  gold  for  each   colony  during  each  of    tlui 
yds  shown  was  as  follows  : — 


Colony, 


1851-00.    I    1801-70. 


1871-8<K 


1881-90. 


kmth  Wales.. 

rla 

Mknd    

I  Aufitralia    . , 
!m  Australia 

uiia   

Ecaland 


1801-07. 
£ 


is'.i-;)7. 
£ 


£                    £  £  £        1 

8,337,067     ]3,6.'0,(k-.0  5.2IS,00I  277,500  3.404.517  .••.••,f>iM.7.'57 

80,342,134     02,<JO0,O42  .■$7,222,032  23.lOt{,.S71  ^4.:l^7.271  •J2.5.«w;7.t.» 

:     1.7(i'S,575  0,4:JO,1.37  11,540.245  14.223,047'  ::<;.iw;v.>04 

1,000.055         •30.'>,0;«  •1.I(>0,.300  ♦073..54>*  32h.;K;5  «:(i.4.3r) 

I           1!>.5n.5  *38,000  •44,321);  4,:5.»1,2*2  4.:!>'.5U^ 

J>43,029  !        •34.255  105,(;4O  872.754  ••;mi„-{23  2.s:C:«»1 

48,981  I  20,2',)*,8-22  |  14.21.".,143  7,(«7,:W1  ;  5..su;.:fl>S  4.S.012.725 


talexcessof  exports..!  97,472,100    07,01s,7>,7     05,14«.(.;J7     42,710.302  ;  43.473, l(.3    340.724. H5 


rerage  per  annum 9,747,217      O,70l.b70  1    r..514,304      4.271,(5:^      C.^lo.i.vi       7.::77.n:!) 


•  Kxcess  of  lini>ort^. 


Bankin(;. 

"he  laws  relating  to  banks  and  banking  at  present  in  force  are  .su.s- 
tible  of  great  improvement,  and  the  rroent  failure  of  many  moiutary 
itutions  posing  as  banks  has  directed  attention  to  the  .«Jtrong  necessity 
entirely  revising  the  conditions  under  which  deposits  may  be  taken 
Q  the  general  public.     All  institutions  transacting  the  business  of 


baoking  are  required  bj  law  to  fumieli  ^uoi^orl;  aUtowaoti  di 
itswts  and  liabtlities  in  a  8])ecified  fonn,  mid  [row  time  Mtatea 
the  penridic  balance-sheets  the  tablis  iu  thU  uluuib-r  Iwtr  hn«  i 
The  returns  furnished  by  the  biinks,  tliougb  in  mut|iti«Dn 
law  oF  the  colony,  tu-e  by  no  nicnnB  trntisbclor^,  bvini;  ■|«ii' 
to  the  mi>det-ii  methods  of  tmnaactiti^  l»tilcin^  bnujiM^  :  luim 
taken  without  i^ucAtion  lui  ludiratin);  tlie  stability  or  oUimvi 
banks.     As  a  I'ule,  nothing  aui  be  eliciUfd  beyuod  ttfant  is 
boliuiue-Aheets.      Thfae  are  published  hulf-ynarly,  with  llw 
tliose  of  three  ImidcH  which  uif  iBsHei!  luitiuttlh 
obtterveit  its  regitrds  tlitt  diites  of  idcNiiiig  tho  bi 
modes  uf  present iition  uiv  tHjaaUy  diverse,     liuportant  ii 
to  be  speciticiilly  stal<!d  a-tv  iildudrd   with  lUT'iiinl^  < 
and,  as  a  rule,  curreiiit  occouotsarr  hlend<'d  tviih  other  (wmmuUi^ ■ 
of  being  separately  shown.     The  vala«  of  the  iuformntian  vub 
to  tlie  putilic  is  illustrated  by  the  faet  that  it  vac  iLU|HUKtUv  to 
from  the  puV>lii;atioiis  of  several  iusUtuttuua  niiiipcnding  payiunlj 
1893,  the  auiuunt  of  their  liabtUlies. 

There  lire  tliirteeu  banks  of  issue  opemtiii^  in  New  SovUi 
fourof  wlii<.-h  have  their  head  offices  in  Sydney,  two  in  M«)h<ninKl 
in  QuRf imland,  one  in  New  ZeaJooiI,  anil  four  in  London.  Of  Ibt  I 
local  banks,  three  have  hranchee  outdde  Kew  South  Walw.  Mi 
fourth  coutiues  its  operutiona  within  the  limits  of  ihe  cuknj.  1 
of  the  local  bonka— the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and  Uie  CHy  Ehd 
Sydney — (■arry  on  their  buaincBs  under  the  pn>vi)iioiin  of  ^■pecial  J 
of  iiieorjioration,  and  the  liability  attadied  ti>  the  shun-hold'-r  i»  liai 
by  the  Acts  tii  the  nniount  sul>acril>e<l  for  nnd  nn  nilditi-^oa!  il-  ■ 
equal  thert^to  ;  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  ()f  Sydney  'Lji.' 
and  the  Aui^tralian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)  ai-e  rHgisi-n- 
limited  conipanies.  The  following  appears  tobavebueu  the  vsbwJ'^ 
liability  of  shareholders  of  banks  trading  in  N«w  Swtttii  Waletal 
middle  of  1K98:— 


Bmk  of  New  South  Wale.,.. 

CuinuierciftI  Baaidag  CotniMXiy  of  Syiloej  (Unitni] 

Austraiiui  Joint  Stouk  B     '   ''"    '"   " 

City  Bank  of  Sydney  

Cuminercinl  Bonk  of  AtiBttatia  (Limited)   . 
National  Bunk  of  Australasia  (Limited) .... 

QucenaUnd  National  Rank  (Linited) 

Bank  of  North  Queennland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bulk  of  AuBtraJaaia 

Union  lionk  of  AiistraJia  (Limited) 

Linidon  Bunk  uf  Anstralin  ILiniiUnl)  ....... 

Eugliali,  l^outiiali,  and  Aiuttiilion  Bask  (Limit«d) 
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Capital  Resources  of  Banks. 

capital  and  reserves  (including  balances  of  Profit  and  Loss 
biutks  trading  in  New  South  Wales  about  the  middle  of 
ited  to  £22,535,298,  but  of  this  amount  only  £11,326,931 
ed  in  the  colony.  The  following  is  u  statemRnt  of  the  capital 
ttingoishing  ordinary  from  preferential  citpitat,  and  of  the 
reserves  held  by  each  bank  at  the  date  of  balancing ; — 


UaUoI 

Urdimr. 

pttlJpud 

p. 

"TKT 

ToUl. 

KumL 

1^^']m  " 

Dtrl'.   IKUH   '.' 
lHa.,  ISW  .. 
J>w..  JBW   .. 

^,   IBM   .. 
Due,   ISUM  .. 
Hat..  18DS  . . 
April.  1SH8  .. 

JE 

i.eooiooa 

1,«W.SW 

(i',2*t'.41.' 
lBM,«i(7 

1 

Nil 

a.iiT.inu 

Nil 

l,r«>J.UiO  1 
1.1M.1W8 

«n,nio 

100,000 
2,801.042 

i^aoo,uno| 
i.J«.«w 
'sao^iri' 

e 

EHgis3;';;; 

,nio,nn 
inu.2(t 
».ow 

4lHtnlia(Uuiltei])   

[ AuHnlln'fUmlted)    ... 

e< ling  table  shows  the  capital  account  at  date  of  balancing, 
I  the  )>anks  had  niade  calls  on  their  shareholders  which  will 
eir  paid-up  capital.  The  amount  of  these  calls  and  the  total 
pital  that  will  l>e  available  when  they  are  met  are  shown  in 
ng  table : — 


..... 

C.piUl« 

CapiUt 
p«du|,. 

laHndbeiim 

aiioi  up. 

Wortilnit 
Cafriul. 

Si 

I.BTMISI 
4li.5H7 
1011.000 
2.Mfl3.042 
l.«OO.ftOO 
l.iMID.ODO 

'ssoiis; 

1 

0.027 
Nil 

Ml 
lOlkBiS 

kii 

t 

Stef^."?£iUi""""" 

AunnU.(Ll>uit«]} 

tAiBtnili>(Uin>Ud>  

lb,  uid  Aiutnllui  Rank  (Limited) .... 

■,'.,'r»;43T 

^ 
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The  calls  being  laacle,  sis  Bhown  in  tlie  table  just  jfitcn,  w^rirwuttl 
of  £648,904,  and  of  this  amount  £6,637  is  pavaMi-  in  !<ij 
£730,863  in  Meltwnrne,  £3,651  in  Bri-bnne.  £'l06,9.if  in' 
Zeiiland,  and  £1,K0S  in  London.  The  paid  uji  npiul  ti  b 
operatiiiginNew  South  Wales  has  vMy  largelv  iui.'r«(iaMldunD|;tiA 
twenty-two  years,  viz.,  from  £7,930,000  in  187'5  to  £lfi,O40.i(9iBi 
but  these  figures  have  no  wfftrence  to  the  i-dpitol  actually  eiii|di>^ 
the  businesR  of  the  iHinks,  as  will  lie  seen  from  n  sulMHtodti 
ishowing  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  in  Ni-w  8nulh  WJa 
are  here  inR('rt«d  only  for  the  purpose  nf  facilitAting  comjuruiui 
will  inevitably  arise  when  the  question  of  thp  liabililieA  of  bu 
Ijeinjf  considered.  The  decrease  since  IfiSfi  is  acroontul  ft*  b 
writing  off  of  portion  of  the  capital  of  some  of  tht?  liaidui:  - 


v». 

DAlllt. 

Capital, 

.«. 

--.[  JSi 

'No. 

£ 

Vo. 

£ 

I&73 

U. 

7.930.000 

ISM 

IS 

1  iwaTtt 

18S0 

11 

B.531.212 

I8H 

13 

18,7ttTJ; 

I8S5 

H 

10,612.300 

ISBS 

13 

'  t».m.ia> 

IS90 

17 

l3.02S.m 

1896 

13 

io.s3i.a' 

ISBl 

16 

1 3.526. 1» 

1897 

13 

i8,3s:.a»s 

ISM 

U 

12.384,637 

ises 

13 

n.t»o.ut 

Loc.\L  Business  op  Banks. 

Tin-  bunks  nre  ^e^uired  by  Act  No.  9  of  1898,  which  repwl 
Act  ..f  Council  4  Victoria  No.  13,  passed  in  the  yf«r  If^tU.  t.. 
quarterly  statements  of  their  business  in  a  prescribed  form  :  lint 
statements  iire  not  all  made  on  the  same  lines,  and  it  i»  nr* 
therefore,  to  make  certain  ndjustments  in  order  to  put  the  Bpm 
com^iarative  liasin.  The  ntt«ratio»8  consist  in  the  exclusion  fn 
assets  of  two  of  the  lianks  of  the  balances  due  by  braoohea  and  ai 
outside  New  South  Wales  to  the  head  office  in  Sydney.  Thf  6d 
table  hIiows  the  assets  and  liahilTtieH,  and  the  surplus  a<>.si:'t«  at  A* 
at  intervals  from  11^60  onwards  ;  the  surplus  assetx  uiaylM  tal 
representing  the  amount  provided  by  the  banks  from  iheirowaiM 
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pes  in  this  and  subsequent  tables  refer  to  the  quarter  endpd 
jember : — 


Year, 

Assets  within 
the  Colony. 

Uabilities  within 
the  Colony. 

Surplus  AssetA 

(Capital  and 

Reserves  used  in 

local  business). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

8,053,463 

6,480,642 

1,572,821 

1S65 

9,193,540 

6,962,315 

2,231,225 

1870 

9,863,071 

7,198,680 

2,664,391 

1875 

15,545,507 

15,056,485 

489,022 

1880 

21,658,317 

19,485,862 

2,172,455 

1885 

37;737,869 

29,687,296 

8.050,573 

1890 

50,751,647 

37,248,937 

13,502,710 

1891 

51,934,372 

37,589,764 

14,344,608 

1892 

51,665,479 

37.171,380 

14,494,099 

1893 

48,794,036 

34,102.172 

14,691,864 

1894 

47,195,214 

31,263,120 

15,932,094 

1895 

45,622,329 

32,037,052 

13,585,277 

1896 

44,527,828 

31,254.776 

13,273,052 

1897 

43,980,722 

31,026,523 

12,954,199 

1898 

42,638,224 

31,311,293 

11,326,931 

table  just  given  be  compared  with  the  previous  one,  showinj^ 
up  capital  of  the  various  banks  doing  business  in  the  colony, 
e  seen  that  the  general  tendency  has  been  for  the  banks  to 
the  proportion  of  their  own  capital  employed  in  the  colony, 
the  last  four  years  show  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction. 
1875  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  banks  was  £7,930,000,  and 
erves  at  the  same  date  were  £2,496,457,  making  a  total  of 
457  available  from  their  own  resources,  while  their  surplus 
Qounted  to  only  £489,022;  ten  years  later,  when  the  capital 
£10,512,300,  and  the   reserves  at  £5,421,998,   or   togetlier 
298,  the  surplus  assets  were  returned  at  £8,050,573 ;  and  in 
capital  was  £13,929,326,  and  the  reserves  £7,832,047,  making 
:  £21,761,373,  while  the  sui^lus  assets  reached  the  very  con- 
proportion  of  £13,502,710.     In  December,  1898,  however,  the 
ad  reserves  of  the  thirteen  l)anks  now  open  showed  a  total  of 
298,  and  the  excess  assets  of  the  local  business  amounted  to 
931. 


ftfi  FltlVATE  rrXASCE. 

Tbe  boDking  mturos  do  not  admit  of  uny  u«wfol  < 
made  frtiui   tfaeni,  as  the  claaHification,  botli  of  ouuifc 
required  by  the  Sdiedule  to  the  Act  ia  obH>l«t« ;  (hiM,  < 
depositH  not  bearing  interest,  most  of  the  bunks  ore  a 
interest  accrued  itnd  all  debt«  dii«  hy  tli«m  otbi^r   Umh  i 
interest,  noU«,  and  ImIIe,  the  retiult  beinj;  thut  in  tfaui  rwp«al 
nre  misleading.     It  unfortunately  hitppiiia,  monwver,  tut  I 
meaas  of  correcting!  the  figureii.     litit  the  o^'t^r^ittaU'fiiKtit  ii 
able  will  flpiiear  from  the  fact  that  the  censuH  i-nttimB  iibff«t«l  il 
not  bearing  interest,  u  £7,S2^,90(i,  an  coinp&red  with  »  total  a 
quarterly  statements  of  £9,363,727. 

The  asset«,  which  naturally  forni  the  uiuftt  iulnreHUus  ftMlur*  <> 
bank's  retuma,  show  catin  and  bullion  separaU'ly.  but  93  j":  " 
of  the  other  Acseti  are  marshalleil  tojp*thpr  trntUr  thir  ternj  -  wi 
and  bills  diMouitteiJ,  and  all  other  debts  due  t*)  ibn  luLiik,"  bikI  iW  i 
on  which  liusinMe  is  conducted  are  therefore  >tntir<-] y  liiddrD  (riim  ta 
The  following  statement  of  liabiliti<?8  for  the  jMvut  nin<'  y»«M  rJsn 
local  business  only  :~- 


The  assets  for  the  same  period  v 


Ji  given  in  the  follo«ini;  taU< 


V«r. 

1 

CoU.. 

BuUtoQ. 

s 

Undcd 
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Nr. 

£         '            t 
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IKH 

IS 

gOO.311),      ,    ., 
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Metallic  R^erves  of  Banks. 

propoHion  of  metallic  reserves  which  banking  institutions  must 
ily  keep  in  stock  is  not  fixed  by  any  enactment.  Compared 
e  total  liabilities,  and  with  deposits  at  call  and  note  circulation, 
Jitity  of  coin  and  bullion  has  varied  very  considerably  from  year 
,  as  the  following  statement  shows  ;  but  prior  to  1892  the  pro- 
of gold  to  circulation  and  deposits  at  call  rarely  reached  60  ))er 
nd  the  i)roportion  to  total  liabilities  varied  between  13  and  26 
t.  The  approach  of  the  crisis  of  1893  was  foreseen,  or  at  all 
most  institutions  strengthened  their  i*eserves  in  anticipation  of 
tin,  while  since  the  crisis  all  the  banks  have  accumulated  gold, 
their  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  December  quarter  of  189K 
kI  X5,765,180 — that  is  to  say,  about  four-and-a-half  times  the 
rculation,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  totiil  liabilities  at  call. 
[jan  bo  no  doubt  that  the  gold  accumulations  of  the  banks  in  th(* 
894,  1895,  and  1896  were  gn^atly  in  excess  of  ordinary  business 
ments,  and  were  maintained  solely  as  a  precaution  against  a 
of  the  unsettled  conditions  which  marked  the  year  1893,  but 
the  last  two  years  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  stocks  of  gold 
:en  place  owing  to  the  large  shipments  of  coin  to  Europ(;  and  the 
States : — 


Proportion  of  Metallic  Ro8er\'e8— 

Coin. 

Bullion. 

Total 

1 

To  total         i 
Liabilities. 

To  deposits  at  call 

and  note 

circulation. 

£ 

1 

£ 

• 
per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1,578,424 

90,052 

1,668,476 

25-7 

* 

1,328,504 

125,554 

1,454.058    ; 

20-9         ' 

* 

1,291,177 

86.744 

1,377.921 

191 

♦ 

2,317,600    > 

104,947 

2,422,547     | 

161 

40-4 

3,488,554 

75,008 

3,563,562 

18-3 

49*5 

4,027,055 

76,260 

4,103,315 

13-8 

39-2 

r 

5,619,111 

87,659 

5,706,770 

15-3 

49*1 

4,717,659 

79,768 

;     4,797,427 

12-8 

44-2 

( 

5,217,371 

95,894 

i     5,313,265 

14-4 

57-4 

( 

5,877,891 

95,386 

5,973,277 

17-5 

57-7 

r 

7,330,005 

100,525 

'     7,430,530 

23-8 

69-8 

> 

7,364,659 

151,619 

7,516,278 

23-5 

65-7 

* 

6,760,851 

187,845 

6,948,696 

22-2 

58-2 

1 

5,766,554 

175,037 

5,941,591 

19-2 

50-4 

I 

5,564,870 

200,310 

1     5,765,180 

18-4 

1 

47-7 

1 

*  Amount  of  deposits  at  coll  unobtainable. 


r 
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Vmler  the  lieail  of  iidvauc™  are  included  bills  :iiwl  jiroiuiiaon  i 
dUcouuteil,  cai^li  credits,  and  miscellaneous  debts.  Tlic  bulk  of  i4t 
made  are  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  vtial  estate  or  by  thn  d^jiMla 
deeds  over  which  the  lenduig  institution  ac<]uire8  a  lien  ;  lJiRib*sBi 
of  tmde  bills  does  not  amount  to  more  than  nbout  1  ">  pw  oont.  of  tit' 
cash  credits  and  uvordraftH.  The  banking  returns  (ire  in  snch  adiJn 
form  that  an  account  of  the  nature  of  advances  made,  and  llw  rla 
Kccnrity  advanced  Hgn,inst,  cannot  be  given.  The  uoel  inirn 
summarj-  tliat  can  be  made  is  that  which  the  following  t*ble  w[^4i» 


Bmia  01 

AnwunlU 

Ad,^««. 

Adraixn  im 

l><f«il« 

£ 

pwcent 

£    ■.     d. 

1S60 

5,780,700 

111-9 

16  17    6 

1866 

7,100,361 

1218 

17  IS    0 

1870 

7,SU,I18 

127-9 

15  IS  11 

1875 

12,48.1,713 

91-4 

21   17    1 

1880 

17,210,a)5 

96-2 

23  12    4 

1835 

3l.3«,B00 

117-4 

3»  10    I 

1890 

43,009,389 

121-3 

SB    0    8 

I8S1 

45,068,914 

126-4 

aa  8  3 

1892 

44,133.729 

124  1 

S7    7    2 

18S3 

40.024,354 

1245 

33    1)    4 

ISM   • 

.■I7.;i78,»47 

1254 

30    4    2 

1895 

35,707,153 

IIS-G 

27  18  W 

1806 

35,116.696 

IJ7  7 

27     1     3 

1897 

S5,ei)7.404 

120-6 

26  19    3 

1898 

34,403.700 

„=. 

26  11     1 

Tlie  useful  purpose  which  the  bankins  system  serves  inay  be  r 
realised  from  the  foregoing  statement.  The  period  extending  troit 
right  on  to  1885  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  trade  proxperity,  and  tli 
out  thosft  years  the  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits  ranged  between  ! 
117  per  cent.  Since  1P85  New  South  Wales,  in  coiumou  wv 
other  colonies,  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  depression,  and  thi 
of  advances  to  deposits  has  stood  con.ilderably  higher,  vis.,  frwm  1 


Deposits  ix  Bakks. 


The  total  nmi.unt  of  nionpy  deposited  with  the  tbirt.-m  Unln 
ating  in  New  South  \Vale>i  in  the  middle  of  1898  wns  nnprnsj) 
£103,837,07",  and  of  this  sum  £29,fi.i2,711  was  recfiv.-.!  loc»Uy. 
excess  of  llje  total  over  local   deposits  was  employed   in  tk»  » 
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ntries  to  which  the  banks'  business  extended,  some  of  course  being 
ui  New  South  Wales  ;  but,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  transactions 
the  banks,  it  Ls  not  |)OSsible  to  do  more  than  make  a  surmise  as  to 
amount  so  used.     Dealing  only  with  local  deposits,  the  following 
ment  shows  the  average  amount  of  money  deposite<l  at  various 
commencing  with  1860  ;  the  distinction  between  intt^rest-bearing 
jNMits  and  those  at  call  was  first  made  in  1875  : — 


Tear. 


1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1806 
1897 
1898 


DcpoBitH  bearing        Deposits  not         »,  .  .  i»..,^^:tg 
Intcreut  bearinj?  Interest,  j     ^oiai  ikik)sii9. 


£ 

^ 

£ 
5.164,011 



5,827,098 

i 

6.107,1K)9 

8,775,882 

4,875.010 

13,650,892 

1 1,948,383 

5,934,641  1 

17,88;i,024 

18.038,497 

8,670,889 

26,7(H),3S6 

26,395,600 

10,064,518 

,V),  460, 118 

26,470.817 

9,188,873 

35,659,6JH) 

26,357.083 

9,207,109 

,^3,564.H»2 

23.584,119 

8,557,840 

32,141.959 

20,380,032 

9,412,761 

29,792,793 

1«),406,822 

10,222,437 

30,629,259 

19,128,3a') 

1   10,707,611 

29,835,910 

19,024,114 

10.582,621  1 

29,60<J.735 

19,040,496 

j   10,812.215 

ii9, 852,7 11 

The  deposits  I'eached  their  highest  level  in  1891,  wh<*n  tli»'ni  was 
entrusted  to  the  banks  a  total  of  £35,659,690  ;  since  th(>  date  men- 
tioned deposits  to  the  extent  of  nearly  six  millions  have  been  withdrawn, 
the  reduction  being  entirt»ly  in  interest-bearing  deposits,  which  wcjn*  very 
lai^ly  withdrawn  in  1893  at  the  time  of  the  bank  crisis,  and  during 
the  succeeding  year.  The  withdi-awals  in  1894  were  probably  due  to  a 
combination  of  circumsta.nces.  Previous  stoppages  of  })aymcnts  had 
made  many  timorous  depositors  withdraw  their  iixe<i  de)>osit8  on 
matarity,  and  place  the  money  in  the  savings  banks,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  New  South  Wales  and  Post  Otiice  Savings  Banks 
increased  their  deposits  by  over  one  million  and  a  half  from  1S92  to 
1894  ;  while  the  capital  called  up  by  the  banks  themselves  absorlx^d  a 
considerable  sum  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  on  dciM)sit.  To 
these  two  causes  which  tended  to  decrease  the  money  on  dej)0sit  with 
the  binks  may  be  added  a  third — tiie  withdrawal  of  money  for  hoarding. 
That  this  last  must  have  been  considerable  may  be  argued  from  the  fact 
that  the  stock  of  gold  in  private  hands  was  increased  during  1S1)3  by 
£1,003,473,  and  in  1894  by  X32L793,  while  the  gold  needed  for 
circulation  probably  decreased  during  those  years.  Since  1894  ther(» 
has  been  a  tendency  to  withdraw  money  from  fixed  deposit  and  to  place 


y^  niH'ATK  PIKAXCK. 

it  ftt  current  account,     Thn  rum-iii  RLOoniits  htvc  inci 
ont*  niiiUon  .since  18!I4,  whiln  tin-  totitl  dopukiti  Ini 
staliimary  smc^  tli.it  pcriixl. 

The  interest  offftring  for  fixM  lippiwit*  has  nnw  failm  ttiSptr 
for  MUDS  deposite<i  f»i-  twelve  months  :  for  tax  EnnatiM'  domh 
fnlxireat  mDowikI  is  At  the  raU'  of  1 }  per  cent,  Tlte  pn>riao»  of  alio 
interest  on  money  fixed  for  tnrniH  of  lem  thau  hix  montlki.  im*4 
tiuued  in  Mity,  1K94.  Tlie  raJbea  quut^^l,  which  were  fltnl  m  (k 
March,  1896,  arp  much  the  lowest  tbnt  Itavi-  l>eou  uflimd  ■imafc 
were  first  opened  for  buMinexa,  and  money  t>i]iia]  to  tlwiir  reqiiirena 
freely  offered.  The  following  is  a  Btnti^mcnt,  of  the  nvenfir  ntt 
twelve  iiionths'  (tepositu  from  I860  onwarda.  Tbf  figBrr*  uf  iht 
five  years  lio  not  include  interest  payable  on  rfcferrrd  d'-pnil 
reconKtruct«d  hanka  : — 


Ymk 

.^ 

TtK. 

jsi^rp 

1800 

per  emit. 

1891 

-r 

1905 

« 

im 

fi 

1H70 

= 

lam 

*i 

1STS 

« 

1«M 

♦* 

1880 

' 

181*5 

3i 

19*1 

S 
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3 

1890 

" 

m: 
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Under  normal  conilitionH  the  annnal  rate  of  interest  paid  on 
deposits  is  uniform  for  all  banks  ;  but  Home  of  the  institotioni ' 
have  undergone  reconstruction  have  not  l>pen  in  a  positJOD  to  r 
the  rates  on  a  lai'ge  proportion  of  the  dep(«its,  bo  that  they  are  p 
the  ordinary  market  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  deposits  received 
reconstruction,  while  rates  varying  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  are 
paid  on  the  extended  deposits.  The  reconstructed  liankH  have  poi 
release  theirextended  deposits  at  any  time  on  givinf;  the  nereasaiy  i 
of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  deposits  when  renewed  are 
accepted  at  the  oi^linary  or  reduced  rate. 

The  liahihty  to  depositors  of  the  reconstruct^  l-anki  at  Uw 
of  suspension  was  £5H,9I4,r)8r»  ;  but  up  to  ihe  niiddlv  44 
£^i,2r)4,70C,  i.f  the  deposits  had  l)een  liquidated,  i':^.r.94.7eO  * 
into  preferential  share  capital,  and  £6,79^,861  iui.i  intwrtbad  o 
petual  stocks  or  debentures,  apart  from  £730,000  inuribedabxika 
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Jnicm  Bank,  so  that  there  were  then  deposits  to  the  extent  of 
1,238  awaiting  release.  The  complete  statement  of  the  deposit 
3  of  the  thirteen  banks  operating  at  the  middle  of  1898  was  as 
)elow : — 


Banks. 


Deposits. 


Capital- 
isecl  (Pre- 
ferential 
Capital). 


Invested 

in 

bank 

stocks. 


Extended 
deposits. 


ew  South  Wales 

U  Bankinif  Co.  ot  Sydney 


Joint  stock  Bank  (Ltd.) 

of  Sydney 

il  Bank  of  Australia(Ltd.) 

tank  of  Australasia  (Ltd.) 

d  National  Bank  (Ltd.) 

orth  Queensland  (Ltd.) 

ew  Zealand    

uttralasia  

ik  of  Australia  (Ltd.) . . 

aok  of  Australia  (Ltd.)  . . 

Skx>ttish,  and  Australian 
(Ltd.) 


785,012 


2,117,070 
305,780 


3,116,619 
50,000 


6,130,986 


4,017,269 
1,644,984 
1,831,326 


SSl^aSi  'At  current 
nt^?     »cc«»"t. 


.C  £ 

10.607,180  :  8,121,283 


760,000 


171,980  ! 


|2,841,230 


Total 


2,594,780  7.542,861 


3,260,678 
487,065 


17,272,238 


6,09S,((33 
117,628 
669,561! 
325,014 

1 

2,280,587  ; 

365,368  I 
95,958  ' 
3,443,258 
6,682,000  ' 
7.518,1>85 

&I8,516 


3,627,130 

852,076 

374,340 

1,465,223 

2,237,203 

1,475,145 

97,063 

4,182,882 

5,603,500  I 

6,871,176 

1,001 ,3.S0 


Total. 

i: 

18,72S,40;j 

9,725,7(a 

6,880,252 

l,033,ft(H 

9,024, .'!«(! 

0,46S,G14 

C,788,45S 

243,021 

7,620,14(1 

12,28o,.'»(:«) 

15,140,101 

5,082,4:»4 


375,353  '  1,100,740        4,804,384 


89,418,041  37,009,757  '  103,837,077 


amount  fixed  at  ordinary  rates  in  the  Connnercial  Bank  of 
lia,  Limited,  includes  the  deposits  in  the  "  Special  As.sets  Trust 
ny,  Limited" ;  while  the  inscribed  or  perpetual  stocks  of  the 
1,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank,  Limited,  include  debenture 
The  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  also  4  per  cent,  guaranteed 
o  the  amount  of  £2,000,000,  and  £500,000  in  preference  shares, 
bed  by  the  Govemment. 

e  of  the  reconstructed  banks  accept  their  own  deposit  receipts  at 
due  in  liquidation  of  debts  owing  to  them,  and  in  payment  of 
irhere  debtors  are  unable  to  pay  cash.  Holders  of  negotiable 
!»,  however,  wishing  to  sell  in  open  market  are  obliged  to 
prices  below  the  face  value,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table 
gives  the  rates  offered  for  deposits  of  four  banks.  Towards 
)8e  of  1895  the  Bank  of  North  Queensland  and  the  Commercial 
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Hanking  Company  of  Sydittty  rtiliwsed  the  bttlance  of  their  k 
(lepoGJtH,  and  since  then  some  of  the  other  recunstructotl  Uab ) 
pre|Hurt  |>orticin  uf  their  d^poHits.  Tlie  prices  here  i]DOt«j  an  |l 
rulin;;  in  Sydni^y  at  the  beginniog  of  July,  1898  ;— 


Aurtraliwi  Joint  Stock  Bwik  Ctld.)— 

Repftvableto  1907 

Dii        after  1007.,,.. 

Commercial  Bonk  of  AiutmliA  (Ltd.) — 

Bepayahle  to  liHW 

'Do  1916,  or  tooner  it  pomble    . 

KngEiah,  Soottish,  and  Auatraliao  Hank  (Ltd.)- 

Perpetual .„ 

RcMyible  to  1904 

Redeemsble  Deferred 

InterminAbte ■  .. 

National  Hunk  of  Auitralaaia  (Ltil.) 

LoiidoD  Bank  of  AuBtratia  (Ltd.) 


Tho  'jvL'rdi-af  t  and  discount  r»tes  ivmained  nimost  at&tiuiucT 
1895,  but  during  the  last  tiro  years  a  decrease  ima  takea  place,  a 
My  m  tjie  discount  rates,  while  th«  decline  sinen  1888  is  aluHjst  i 
to  thfi  full  in  the  deposit  rates.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  tbe 
(iml  overdraft  rates  should  move  dijwu  with  the  interest  r«t«s  pa 
dejwsitiirs  ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident,  IVdui  n  consideration  of  thp  f 
und  loss  accounts  of  the  various  institutions,  that  the  husin^'V'  of 
lianka  has  now  attained  a  healthier  condition  than  has  exisic*!  nino 

The  rates  for  overdrafts  and  discfmnts  for  the  ton  years  ended 
were  as  follow ; — 
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bank  exchange  rate  on  London,  at  60  days'  eight,  aveiuges  about 
ent,  but  is  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation.  Daring  the 
of  iJie  bank  panic  in  May,  1893,  it  was  31  per  cent.;  the  Ijniiks 
date  requiring  all  their  availalite  assets  for  other  purposKs.  Thi- 
ir  the  ten  years  ended  1897  were  t— 


ExduuiK*  rmtc  on  London  .t  90  dnyi"  right. 

BuytaB. 

Sellinx- 

percent 

per  cent. 

1886 

99itol003 

iDUitoiooi 

18S9 

m  .,  100 

lOOi,,  lOOi 

ISflO 

99a  „  100 

u«a  „  loif 

1891 

991  ..  100 

ioo(„  ii«i 

1892 

Mg.,     9»i 

urn     loos 

1893 
ISM 

97    „    99S 
99    „     R9| 

lOOJ       lOOi 
looi      lOU^ 

1695 

99    „    99} 

lOOfl       lOOIf 

1896 

99    „    D9f 

lOUi      100^ 

1897 

99    „  lOOi 

1001       1004 

Banks'  E.vchangk  Sei-tlf.xiint. 

Banks'  Exchange  Settlement  Office,  which  was  established  in 
'  on  the  18th  January,  1894,  is  not  a  clearing-housn  in  the 
id  term,  as  the  exchanges  are  still  effected  daily  at  tho  iianks  by 
of  each  institution :  but  the  rasultu  of  the  daily  operations  are 
1  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Banks'  Exchange  Settlement,  who 
ihes  the  daily  credit  of  each  bank  with  the  "pool,"  The  "pool"  is 
in  the  hands  of  three  trusteea,  and  consists  of  £700,000  in  gold, 
is  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  three  of  the  banks,  and  cannot  be 
ted  or  disturbed.  The  contributions  to  the  "  pool"  are  accoinling 
volume  of  the  operations  of  each  bank.  The  Secretary  notifies 
ank  daily  of  tho  amount  of  its  credit  with  the  "pool,"  and  no 
i  permitted  to  allow  its  balance  to  continue  below  25  per  cent,  of 
ad  contribution.  Iii  the  eveut  of  its  credit  reaching  this  nmrgin, 
ik  is  required  to  make  up  its  deficiency  with  gold  ;  this  jiayment, 
ir,  is  not  made  to  the  pool,  but  to  such  other  banks  as  may  liajipeu 
3  at  their  credit  with  the  pool  a  larger  sum  than  is  requiretl  by  th<' 
lent  This  arrangement  enables  the  £700,000  comprising  llir 
I  remain  intact. 
3  R 


I 
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Tlw  volume  of  th^  eKcbajig(>»  from  the  (staUi^mcal  vi  li 
the  end  of  1 897  is  ^own  to  tli<-  Ciillowing  tithlc : — 


b  Jftn.  Ig  3l«t  Dec,  ISH 

30th  „    laso 

t  Dec.  ISnn.  toSlitDec., 
Jan.  tjiSlBt  Dec,  1S&7  . 


I 


NoTK  CinccLj 


!  OF   GaS'K: 


The  issue  of  paper  money  ik  not  at  preonut  limitfl  hj  an  cuactn 
the  law  repulfttiug  note  issue  having  hipsed  on  tlif  9th  October,  I 
Under  the  ytamp  Duties'  Act  of  1880  a  note  tax  o*  Spwwa 
imposed  on  the  average  circulation  of  each  bank  wiiltiii  iW  tal 
tlm  tHX  on  t)w  present  issue  yields  a.  return  iif  akmut  £ii 
per  annum.  The  note  circulation  of  bauhing  cominuuM  bw 
declining,  not  only  as  compared  with  the  population,  but  in  a 
roluiiie.  In  18S0  there  was  an  average  of  £1,793,696,  rvfirrtM 
about  £1  18b.  8d.  per  inhabitant ;  while  in  1898  the  tolal  had  fiJl 
£1,278.040,  and  the  average  jwr  inhabitant  to  19s.  Tn  !«« 
note  circulation  was  as  much  as  £'2  17ij.  5<1.  per  head,  and  iti  I 
£2  la.  lOd.  The  Folloving  is  a  statement  of  the  average  not«  asw 
bills  in  circulation  ;it  intervals  since  1860  :— 


1        MdtHllI 

anxluim. 

BUkiD 

TdOL 

£ 

£ 

r 

t 

,        940,84» 

62,506 

1,012,354 

2« 

729.076 

796,fflSl 

l«9 

«95.3a6 

.10.515 

7*5,881 

vsa 

37,008 

l.lfil.4ID 

!■»: 

1    1.280. 772 

.'•i.ees 

1, 312,470 

1.7DS.486 

5B,327 

1.853.01.1 

2-00 

1,537,S0S 

127.4*2 

1,0SS,2*7 

1-53 

1.1(74.049 

146.202 

1.820.231 

I'-W 

1.439,872 

HM,22S 

I.&44.096 

I-M 

l,S04..'i3I 

73,  one 

1,879.617 

IS! 

1. 235.  ass 

146.911 

1.U3.9U0 

ri2 

1.223,HB4 

117.327 

1,^1. 1»l 

l-QS 

i.237,«7l 

l.M6,860 

I'M 

1    l,5S7.9M 

112.113 

1.340.077 

liM 

1    1.278,9*0 

13S,414 

I.404.S.5* 

I'M 
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.w  does  not  require  any  special  reserve  to  be  maintained  against 
tes,  but,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  note  issue  is  many  times 
by  the  reserves  ;  thus  in  December,  1898,  the  note  issue  stood 
^940,  while  the  gold  in  hand  was  J^,765,180. 
»west  value  for  which  notes  are  issued  is  one  pound,  and  tlie 
the  issue  is  of  this  denomination.  During  the  operation  of 
k  Notes'  Act  of  1893,  under  which  the  issues  of  certain  banks 
in  number)  were  a  first  charge  on  their  assets,  and  were  legal 
hroughout  the  colony  at  all  places  except  the  head  offices  of 
ks  issuing,  there  was  a  special  tax  of  2i  per  cent,  on  the 
monthly  issue.  This  tax  was  in  substitution  of  the  stamp  duty 
cent.,  and  ceased  with  the  lapse  of  the  Act  in  Octol)er,  1895. 


Working  Expenses  and  Profits. 

iblished  balance-sheets  of  banks  as  a  rule  give  very  meagre 
ion  of  the  results  of  their  working,  and  with  one  exception 
tpossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  gross  profits.  In 
ter  of  management  expenses  equal  reticence  is  observed,  not 
c  whose  head  office  is  in  the  colony  giving  this  information  to 
(holders.  The  net  profits  are  therefore  the  only  data  on  whicii 
rative  statement  can  be  based,  and  the  ratio  of  such  to  paid-up 
nd  reserves,  and  to  the  banks'  trading  and  total  assets,  will  be 
the  subjoined  statement : — 


Bank. 


w  South  Wales 

Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

roint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) 

I  Sydney    

Bank  oj  Australia  (Limited)  . . . 

nk  of  Australasia  (Limited)    

National  Bank  (Limited) 

rth  (Queensland  (Limited) 

IT  Zealand 

stralasia 

of  Australia  (Umited) 

>k  of  Australia  (Limited) 

ttisb,and  Aiutralian  Bonk  (Limited) 


Ratio  of  Net  ProflU  Uy- 

Net  Profits 

1  for  twelve 

'     months, 
1897-S. 

Paid-up 

Capital  and 

Reserves. 

Total 

Tradinif 

Assets. 

ToUl  Asfiets 
of  all  kindH. 

£ 

per  cent. 

percent. 

percent. 

176,170 

5-.'i« 

0-71 

0-60 

81,274 

4  01 

0-62 

0-60 

4,012 

0-33 

0-05 

005 

16,826 

3-20 

1-06 

OiW 

ris 

81,514 

2-64 

1-29 

28,629 

1-38 

0-.% 

0-32 

18,000 

4 -.32 

0*25 

0-24 

2,067 

202 

0-48 

0-47 

102,532 

3-43 

0-83 

0-81 

78,825 

3-27 

0-45 

0-44 

86,132 

3-37 

0-43 

0-41 

27 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •   • 

.... 

6,034 

105 

0  12 

Oil 

»ults  shown  in  the  above  table  must  be  regarded  its  very  satis- 
vhen  compared  with  the  figures  for  1896-7.  All  the  banks 
«eeded  in  carrying  on  operations  at  a  profit,  and  although  in 
les  the  aoiount  is  small,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 


qg$  PRtVATE  FHiASCE. 

drouglit  (if  I89T-8  precluded  any  large  tuIditiuiiH  tu  ibf  pn 
(iver,  four  of  the  institutions  showed  aii  &b>Hiluii?  Ioh  on 
tions  of  the  previous  twelve  inonthx,  so  thai  the  iioyiwj 
further  evidence  of  the  returning  prosp'rity  of  tlir  gmifile. 
Intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  prolitA  i*  ihi 
expense^  and  it  miut  be  confessed  tlut  tlio  cost  of 
institutions  in  Australasia  is  undoubtedly  targe.  This  b  p 
the  wide  and  sparsely  populated  area  over  which  openUMM 
on,  end  partly  to  the  class  of  Ijusiiies-s  in  which  banks  are  «Rg 
following  ia  a  xtatcinent  of  the  cost  of  manageiuent  of  the  W 
enumerated  ; — 


"S 


Buk  Dt  Keu' Soutb  W>l« 

Doonnerola]  Bulking  Conipuy  ot  Sydni 
Kiutmllui  Jnlnl  Slock  Bvik  (Umltcd) 

:niy  Buk  of  Sydner ■■ 

lioniinercli]  Buk  of  AlutnUk  (LImlUd 
NstWnit]  Baak  nl  AortnliHik  (Uiultal) 
luniBluiilKiitloniltaBfeiLrDilUiti    . 
Bulk  of  Nonh  Qusondiiid  (Linitlsdi 
ftknk  of  Netf  ZisLuid ,  -  -,.,...,-...,. 

LnJan  Bonkol AiuUiLlii<Uiuitiiiij  ... 
Lojidan  Bank  uf  Aiutnlin(Umitrd)..., 


io.aii 


It  will  he  observed  that  the  expenses  of  working  iho  four  Wi 
iiud  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  are  not  nhown  in  the  sialrm 
given,  Tliese  bnnks  do  not  disclose  even  to  their  nhareliolden  cf> 
of  their  buaineas,  so  that  the  reference  to  thf  cost  of  li&nkiB^ 
is  seriously  JDComplele  ;  but  taking  such  banks  iis  are  enuaim 
guide  to  the  whole  of  the  institutions,  the  total  t^penses  of  aum 
of  the  thirteen  banks  which  have  otlice.s  in  the  colony  nutv  !«  i 
for  the  year  1897-8  at  £1,631,200. 

Tiie  following  statement  may  be  taken  as  approximately  corr 

Total  trailing  iisaota £\KM 

r'opital  and  re«Bn-e> .  

Gmsa  esniing^,  Icsa  raavrve  for  bid  and  douliEfiil  debta,  ■ 

rebate  on  bilU  current 

(<roas  expenditure,  iiiduding  intcnut ^ 

Net  earnings 
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[pared  with  the  total  assets,  the  net  earnings  represent  O*')  per 
^  iod  compared  with  the  banks'  own  resources — t.g.,  capital  and 
wed  profits — 3*0  per  cent.  The  gross  expenditure  set  down  above 
"be  divided  into  expenses  of  management,  £1,631,200,  and  interest, 
B7yl40 ;  these  together  amount  to  85-2  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
ingB,  the  management  expenses  being  35*4  per  cent.,  and  the 
■Bt  49*8  per  cent.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  for  every  £1  of 
Bumings,  £2  7s.  1  Id.  are  spent  in  management  expenses,  and 
fu,  6d.  in  interest.  The  cost  of  working  banking  institutions  in 
»ndia  is  undoubtedly  very  large  ;  but  this  class  of  business  is  every- 
•«  expensive,  and  an  analysis  of  the  balance-sheets  of  twenty 
«h  joint  stock  Imnks  shows  that  the  expenses  of  management 
mt  to  nearly  16s.  for  every  £1  of  net  earnings. 
I.  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  results  obtaine<l 
re  the  financial  crisis,  the  following  figures  for  the  year  1892  are 
q; — 

rbtal  trading  assets    £155,582,833 

:::»pital  and  reserves    19,084,148 

IJrots  earnings,  less  reserve  for  bad  and  doabtful  debts 7,638,400 

^ross  expenditure,  including  interest 6,008,600 

Set  earnings l,56'9,80a 

he  net  earnings  in  1892  equalled  1*01  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets, 
8*23  per  cent  of  capital  and  reserves. 

he  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the  working  of  New 
;h  Wales  banks  with  the  joint  stock  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
figures  relate  to  the  years  1897  and  1898  : — 


Banks. 


I 


English  .... 

Scotch 

[riah 

S.  8.  Wftles.. 


M 

10 

9 

13 


Capital  and  Kescnes. 


PaUl-up 
Capital. 


Rwenes 

and 

rndlvided 

Hroflts. 


£ 

0O,1CU,6<K) 
9,802,000 
7,114,000 

18,(MO,400 


£ 

34.5(17,400 

7,l.H4,.'>00 

3,70.3.700 

4,4w4.900 


Total. 


Total 
Earnings. 


£ 
94,612,100 
10.480,500 
10,877.700 
22,63.5,300 


£ 

0,656,000 

1,476,000 

887,000 

680,400 


De)X)HitM. 


Total. 


I 


£ 

679.ftt7,700 

96,»'6,l»00 

43,«W.0<K) 

29,b52,700 


Pen'«?n^- 

nge  of 

Earnings 

to 
Dcpositi*. 


i-i:. 

l-.VJ 
2-0:* 
2-28 


le  net  profits  of  the  1)anks  of  this  cohmy,  and  the  allotment  of  such 
*r  the  accepted  heads,  are  given  below.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
«r  instances  only  have  the  I'eserve  funds  been  strengthened.  The 
iculars  are  as  follow,  the  dates  of  the  balance-sheets  being  shown 
age  983.  The  figures  for  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  are  for  twelve 
thH,  and  the  amount  shown  a.s  trtansferred  to  reserve,  etc.,  includes 
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£10,132  paid  iu  redncCwB  uf  the  Estates  CoupBiy'ii '. 
man  Ae«oiiii(,»i)d  ^£39,391  |mk)  to  the  Assets  KmIimI 
the  £74,900  earned  fcvword  will  also  be  |Mud  tothrm 


w 


Bulk  of  Xn  ftooUi  W>l«  .... 

aid.). 

4*71 

tt,mn 
is,s7e 

v>.sn 

t 

KUM 

B.U63 

ir.nii 

tO.fKW 

O.IMM 

1  ^ 

«          «^ 
XU.        n. 

1  ItwI.  S      t     -^ 
1  Out  nlLI  '    "•" 

.       j  ^ 

m. 

(KA'}  ■'■- 

Itank  of  Now  KiilamI    

Unian  Hwk  at  Ai»lmUii(l-M.). 

apci.» 


I  IWj™. 


Mt«t  of  the  biinks  ha\e  conti-ivml  l<i  reduce  tlipir  wurkii 
during  the  lust  few  years  :  t)iis  Has  Iieen  accnniplinhed  nuiial 
uiiprotitable  branches.  There  are  eijfht  iiuititutitiiis  for 
expenses  of  luuiiagenieiU  for  1894  5  and  liS97-N  nin  be  sb 
iMnks  show  a  reduction  iu  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  ovrr 

The  numlx^r  of  liiinka  and  branches  open  thnra^bout  ^ 
"W'aleH  in  1«98  was  4U,  or  90  less  thaii  in  1892.  Tliis  givi 
tinii  of  one  bank  .ir  brauih  to  every  3,200  persous.  lu  E 
pitijiortioii  is  one  bank  ta  10,000  perxonH,  in  Scotland  oo 
4,000,  (Uid  in  Ireland  1  t..  every  9,000. 


DivioENua  OF  Banks. 

No  feature  of  bunking  business  waa,  until  a  tew  yeam  I 
Bpicuous  as  the  lai^e  dividends.  The  vanX.  i-hangrs  ivoagb 
the  bank  crisia  of  lt*!)3  maleriully  interfered  with  tli.-  isanillt 
banks,  and  of  the  thirteen  ojxiratiiig  iu  t]i(<  i»loiiy  ei^t  wt 
to  declare  a  dividend  on  their  ordinary  tihai^-  capil«l  duril 
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A  comparison  between  1892-3 — that  is,  the  year  liefore  the 
the  year  1897-8  is  afforded  by  the  following  table,  which 
only  to  dividends  paid  on  ordinary  share  capital : — 


Bank. 


Dividend  per  cent. 


ISK-ik 


BMikoCN«ir8oathWalea  '  17^ 

Oommeroial  BMikioff  Company  of  Sjrdney  (Limited)  —  25 

AuMibUmi  JointStook  Bank  (Limited)    15 

Cter  Bank  of  Sydney 10 

Oommerdal  Bank  of  Aiwtralia  (Umited)    121 

MalionalBankof  AuBtrHla8ia(Umited)  12^ 

OttCMnuland  National  Bank  (Limited)    10 

Bank  of  North  (juecimland  (Limited)  5 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 5 

Bank  of  AuKtralaiiia    12| 

Union  Bank  of  AustralU  (Limited)    '  12 

London  Bank  of  Aiwtralia  (Limited)    8 

E^IIah,  Scottish,  aiKl  Australian  Bank  (Limited)   4 


lt)87-S. 


K 

NIL 

4 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

<i 

Ti 
Nil. 
NiL 


Savings  Banks. 

e  institutioiiH  classed  as  savings  banks  may  be  divided  into  two 
; — those  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Post  Office,  and,  conse- 
bly,  directly  administered  by  the  State ;  and  those  under  trusU^es, 
are  nominated  by  the  Government.  The  declared  objects  of  thes(» 
B  are  to  encourage  thrift  in  the  working  classes,  and  to  provider  a 
inTestment  for  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions,  friendlv  socie- 
ind  such  like.  The  savings  banks  have,  however,  liecome  so  ))opular 
all  classes  of  the  community  are  represented  among  their  depositors. 
e  Post  Office  or  (Tovernnient  Savings  Bsnk  was  established  in 
,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  as  far  back  as  1  S:V2. 
rate  of  interest  in  the  former  institution  was  re<luced  on  th(?  1st 
1896,  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  At  the  close  of  1897  the  liabili- 
>f  the  bank  amounted  to  £4,708,501,  of  which  £4,691,S;j:5  repre- 
d  deposits,  and  JB16,668  balance  of  profit  and  loss  account.  The 
tments  made  by  the  Treasuryon  behalf  of  the  l»ank  were  as  follow : — 

(lovemment  Debentures 113,200 

Funded  Stock,  36  Vic.  No.  21  206,467 

56  Vic  No.  1    1,(X)0,000 

1924  Stock,  58  Vic.  No.  14  20,000 

1925  „       and  Funde<l  Stock,  59  Vic.  No.  G   1,030,(HK> 

Treasury  Bills,  53  Vic.  No.  9    f>59,0(H> 

59  Vic.  No.  22 1,024,7(M) 

CmH  at  credit  of  Trust  Account  468,677 

,,    in  hands  of  (Jonti*oner  26,22') 

Interest  due  on    Investments    and    on    uninvested 

Funds,  at  3  per  cent 70.2.32 

Total  ! £4,7US,r)Ol 


lOOO  FRIVATK  FIXASl'E 

TliET>S»viiig)i1)aiik  of  NewStiutli  Wides  wnsorijciiiftll^ulDiinisi 
nine  ti'UBtees,  ono  of  whom  was  vice-preaidt-nt. ;  liut   naila  mi 
ing  ActpafiBed  in  1S53,  the  number  may  be  incnuuted,  butoun 
eight«eii.     The  trustees  have  powtir  to  nominAti-  n  mfuiaj;iji)i 
who,  if  not  alrendy  u  trustee,  liwiuiiKi  one  fx-<\ffir!t'.     Thf  db 
trustees  at   the  end   of  1897  wiis  eleven,  exclusive   «f  th"  n 
trustee.     Unlike  those  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  thp  imi"i 
institution  are  tipplied  to  investments  of  a  i^iieml  iiatur«.  mcb  •■ 
gagea,  Government  and  tuunii^ipal  NecuHuea.  and  depout*  «ilk  I 
of  isflu"  and  the  Treasury.      The  aiuomit  invested  amler  tidt 
indudtug  interest  accrued,  tit  tiie  cliise  of  lS9i,  wmh  as  foUovt;- 


Mortgages 

(■Dvcrnment  and  Mnnioipal  SeonritiM  . 
Fixed  Deposits : — 

Hanka  of  Isaue . 

Treasury    

Uiiinvoateil 


Total *   4,7l8kin 


1 


I 


The  reserve  fund,  depreciation  account,  tind  profit  and  Um  MM 
on  the  3lBt  December,  1897,  amounted  to  £272,736.     .\ocoidtiig  W 

published  Htateroenis  of  this  institution,  it  could  pay  £1   Is.  !}i' 
every  £1  liability.    The  classihcation  of  the  deposits  on  the  1st  Jtiiii 

189t<.  wiisasfollowBi— 

CUflintaElon,  i     ntimiton.     1       Depodlfc        n«-*D«Sw. 


!  No. 

i;20  and  under '  41,029 

Oror  £20  aoil  under  £50  ...'  10,130 

£50  ami  under  £100 T.StM 

£100        ,,        taw 9,099 

£■200        „         £300  7.731 

£.100  and  upwaj-ds 433 

Total 76.288 


M5.7M 
I  l,2SI.70e 
1  1.638.700 
I      iSl,2S7 


A 


During  1^97  interest  wax  allowed  in  Che  New  South  Walei 
Bank  itt   the  rate   of  3  per  cent,  pei'  aiinurn  on  nccounts  cloaed  4 
the  year.     On  accountit  current  nt  the  close  of  a  year  a  bigbtf  fl 
•diowed  ;  this  latter  is  not  fixed,  hnt  3  J  per  cent,  was  paid  far  f 
1897.      Both  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  and  in  the  Nm 
Wales  Savings  Bank  Mimfi  of  Is.  and  any  multiple  of 


SAVINGS  BANKS, 


lOOl 


>Oflited ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  funds  of  charitjil>le  institu- 
ind  friendly  societies,  deposits  exceeding  £200  do  not  bear  interest 
jh  excess.  The  bulk  of  the  deposits  over  £200  probably  belong 
titutions  of  the  classes  mentioned. 

ring  the  year  1897  there  was  an  increase  of  14,021  in  the  number 
ositors  in  the  savings  banks,  and  of  £614,170  in  the  amount  of 
^posits.  This  increase  was  fairly  divided  between  the  two  banks 
as  the  amount  is  concerned,  but  the  increase  in  the  numl)er  of 
itors  in  the  Post  Office  banks  is  more  than  three  times  that  in  the 
g;8  Bank  of  New  South  Wales.  By  comparing  the  aimual  figures 
;  the  amount  deposited  per  inhabitant,  the  increase  will  be  found  to 
)portionately  greater  than  that  of  the  population.  The  ninnber  of 
tors  at  the  close  of  the  last  three  years  and  the  amount  to  their 
were  as  follow  : — 


Banks. 


isori. 


Depositors     Deposits. 


1896. 


1897 


Depositors     Deposits.    iDepositonti     DeixwitH 


s  Bank  of 
South  Wales 
ffice  Banks... 

Total  


No.     I         £  No. 

71.099  !  .3,951,87,5      73,222 
131,703    4,121,700    140,386 


£ 
4,149,658 
4,372,965 


202,802  1  8,073,575 


213,608 


8,522,623 


No. 

76,286 

151,343 


227,629 


£ 
4,444,960 
4,691,833 


9,136,793 


Registeked  Companies. 

>  Land,  Building,  Investment,  and  Trading  Companies  established 
:he  object  of  making  profit  and  doing  general  business,  may  l>e 
ered  under  the  Companies  Act  of  1874  ;  Benefit  Building,  In  vest- 
Co-operative,    and  Industrial  Societies,  worked  for  the  mutual 
t  and  advantage  of  the  subscribing  members  only,  may  be  registered 
the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  of  1873 ;  and  Mining  Companies  in 
the  shares  carry  no  liability  fall  under  the  No-liability  Mining 
anies'  Act  of  1896. 

'  provisions  of  the  Companies*  Act  are  so  framed  that  they  are 
able  to  nearly  all  classes  of  financial  institutions,  very  few  of 
are  now  carried  on  under  special  Acts.  According  to  the  records 
J  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  there  appeared  to  ])e  about 
>mpanies  whose  registration  stood  good  at  the  middle  of  1898,  but 
elieved  that  in  this  number  are  included  some  comjmnies  which 
•eally  passed  out  of  existence  without  the  formal  and  legal  steps 
ed  by  the  Act  being  taken. 

^stered  companies  are  required  to  furnish  their  shareholders  with 
(xlical  balance-sheet,  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  and  to  forward 
Registrar  an  annual  statement  showing  the  share  register  and  the 
ctions  of  the  capital  account.  Besides  this,  companies  registered 
[uent  to  the  year  1879,  receiWug  money  on  deposit  within  the 
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colnuy,  ore  mi|utre(l  tofuniinli  quurMrly  stAt«iiienk>af  lJi«»ni 
Mill  liiibtlities  of  tbeir  local  LiiaineBe  in  tlii-  mine  uMumur  lu  \m 
pmiies.  Of  the  545  oompaDtiui  in  opt^nlioii  at  Uio  uiidillr  ti  IS 
1"  were  returned  as  receiving  motie.y  ou  <l(!|iMiiL,  i 
(sompuiy  regiirtereil  atider  tie  Virtorijin  Act ; 
with  an  exception  here  and  there,  coQdu<-t  their  I 
Hcribeii  capital  alone.  The  545  coDijtaiites  refcrriHl  i 
cloaive  of  4  <:uiupaiiie«  registered  under  Kcctiou  i^,  Uw  i 
nieiubere  Iwing  limited  by  guarantee  ;  2  oonpanim  *ttk  ui 
liability,  under  sectioUK  9  and  '2'2i  :.  and  1 -"i  iMaiipanii«,  n°' ^  I 
reentered  under  section  54. 

The  reifihtrntioits  under  the  CompMuieii'  Aut  tar  Uif  £t»]MB< 


Inthcinunilxrrof  mmpttnies ehown  iti  tbealMn-ebtbln  w 
included  srrarat  dofunct  companies  whidi  havv  been  remuitnrt 
in  tlie  number  tihown  as  liaving  become  defunct  during;  llie  mm" 
are  incluiled  many  which  ceased  o[>erattous  in  preWouh  vcan  > 
notifying  the  Registrar  at  thu  proper  time;  still.  afl«rr  nitli 
necessary  allowances  on  these  ])oint$,  the  live  years  nic-ulionrd  < 
unusually  large  nuiuber  of  winding-up  notices. 

During  1890  most  of  the  depotul,  land,  building,  ami  inviiaUiK 
pauies  were  pi-esuined  bo  be  in  a  flourishing  uoudition.  Tbrir  Ji 
to  aliarcboldera  wen;  very  large,  and  the  rat«s  alU>«vud  <hi  drpoa 
considi^riibly  in  excej^s  of  thoHR  current  in  the  banks  of  iwtuf .  J 
have  been  expected,  the  high  interest  offered  was  too  tviu|ilit));  i 
be  reaiated  by  a  section  of  the  investing  pablJc,  and  htrgf  uu 
plaL-ed  in  thi**«  institutions  with  the  utmost  eoulidencu  that  Iht 
be  available  when  re<]uired.  ThiK  i»ntidenc<-,  unfortunately,  p 
be,  in  many  instances,  unmeriti^  The  shrinkage  of  lani)  val 
the  depreciation  of  real  estate  genei-ally,  put  an  end  to  all 
inatitutiuos  working  on  speculative  liuea,  a^  well  ae  i>>  wa 
comjianies  that  were  conducted  on  reasMuiblc  ]iriucipi>-n.  In 
1891,  three  of  these  inHtitutions  enddeuly  Kuspeudeti  pnyuuatt,) 
were  followed  within  a  short  time  by  others  twveml  of  i«U 
placed  in  liquidation:  while  a  considerable  uumbrtr  «if  I* 
institutions  are  now  carrying  on  tli<'ir  business  undnr  tlw  .| 
the  Joint    ^tock    Companies  Arrougeiiicnl  Art 


w  undnr  HMpBl 

Art  of  leaiCm 

J 
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aiford  re\if:iixi  bona  Jide  institutions  which,  through  no  fault  of 
1,  became  embarraased.     This  Act  expired  on  Ist  January,  1896, 
lament  extended  its  operations  until  the  Ist  January,  1899. 
abilities,  asaetn,  aiMi  paid-up  capital  of  the  seventeen  deposit 
ss,  for  the  quarter  ended  December,  1898,  were  as  follow  : — 


1 

ie«.         ^ 
'1 

LlsbilHiM  (exolnaive  of 
LUbiUties  to  SharehokknX 

Assets. 

Paid-up 
Cai>ilai. 

Depotita. 

other         T«»«i 
IJabUitieB.|     ^<*^- 

1 

Landed 
Property. 

other 
Assets. 

Total. 

14 

3 

£ 
442«080 

838,578 

£ 

485,206 

023,926 

£ 
927.238 

962,490 

£ 
1,268,336 

809,791 

£ 
487,611 

8,372,776 

£ 
1,755,947 

4,272,566 

£ 
993,406 

8.757,924 

17 

780,603  ,  1,100,134 

1 

1,889,737 

2,168,127    8,860,886 

1 

6,028,613 

3,751,330 

ifficultics  into  which  the  deposit  companies  fell  may  for  the 
t  be  attributed  to  their  practice  of  borrowing  money  for  short 

and  locking  it  up  for  long  terms.  Besides  this,  however, 
-called  building  societies  indulged  in  speculative  land  pur- 
ud  having  retailed  the  land  at  enhanced  prices,  with  payments 
3nded  periods,  proceeded  to  divide  the  presumed  profits  among 
eholders,  with  a  result  that  might  easily  have  been  foreseen, 
my  cases  the  purchasers,  after  paying  a  few  instalments  toward 
^,  left  the  allotments  on  the  hands  of  the  companies,  whose 
ed  profits  were  therefore  purely  visionary,  and  whose  dividends 
lly  never  earned,  but,  in  many  instances,  were  merely  taken 

deposits. 


Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Societies. 

• 

ling  to  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  187.3, 
ber  of  persons  may  form  themselves  into  a  Benefit  Building  and 
■jnt  Society  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  by  subscription  to 
lembers  to  erect  and  purchase  dwellings,  etc.,  which  must  be 

0  the  society  by  mortgage  until  the  amount  of  the  shares  has 
ly  paid.  These  institutions,  as  previously  mentioned,  are 
3d  solely  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  subscribing 
,  and  their  operations  are,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  the  subscrip- 
liere  were,  however,  9  institutions  in  1897  receiving  money 
it  from  the  general  public,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  was 
).  At  the  close  of  1897  the  Benefit  Building  and  Investment 
which  had  been  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 

1  129,  of  which  only  31  were  in  operation  at  that  date.  Of  the 
titations,  some  had  ceased  to  exist  through  being  Terminating 


Hocielies  ;  olIitTN  liad  Im-cohip  LiniltC 
Act,  and  conBeijuently  t-eaiied  to  opcral 
anrl  a  large  number  had  become  ilpfii 
Returns  Imve  been  receiveJ  from  ; 
The  liabilities  and  assets,  ptc.,  of  tb^ 


Co-OPKHATIVB  TliADINfi  AH. 

Particulars  of  t.hoso  Hnrirtics  air  p 
(lenliTig  with  Kniployment  and  Pn»dii 


No-LiABiLiTV  Mis 
TTudfir  the  No-Liability  ^lining 
repealed  the  1881  Act,  sliafeholdere 
under  the  Act  ai*  nut  liablp  to  be  i 
they  are  not  entitled  to  receive  divi 
in  due  and  unpaid  ;  if  calta  ai¥  mat 
days  aftor  the  expiration  of  the  pet 
are  forfeited.  Cumpaiiies  registerwl 
certain  provisions  of  the  Cctntpanies'A 
during  the  lajtt  twelve  years  uuinbe 
appeal-  that,  in  spite  of  the  low  regis 
Act  are  not  very  largely  made  uBe 
last  eight  years  were  as  follow  : — 

im 

1891 

1892 

18W 

1894 

189& , 

i8M ^ 

im , 
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X  Deposits  in  Banks  and  Investment  Companies. 

mt  of  deposits  at  the  end  of  ea,ch  of  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
ssue,  the  Savings  Banks,  and  the  Building  and  Investment 
is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  increase  during  the 
ears  was  rapid,  not  only  ab.solutely,  but  also  as  compared 
ici*ease  in  population ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
nount  per  head  has  fallen  considerably.  During  the  period 
rs  embraced  in  the  table  the  deposits  increased  from 
1  to  £39,822,224,  the  rate  per  head  being  £30  Is.  lOd.  in 
iipared  with  £36  10s.  7d.  in  1888.  The  amount  under  each 
it  December  of  each  year  was  as  follows  : — 


Deposits. 


Banks 
[sBue. 


In  Savings 
Banks. 


In  Building 

and  Iiiveetment 

Companies. 


Total. 


Amount  )icr 

head  of 
Population. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  8.  d. 

17,311 

4,037,675 

2,442,065 

38,397,051 

36  10  7 

77,142 

4,280,083 

2,599,272 

40,656,497 

37  11  5 

60,118 

4,730,469 

3,199,554 

43,390,141 

38  13  6 

59,690 

5,342,135 

2,595,489 

43,597,314 

37  8  3 

64,192 

5,706,081 

2,082,223 

43,352,496 

36  4  0 

41,959 

6,535,758 

1,516,567 

40,194,284 

32  17  1 

92,793 

7,217,000 

1 ,836,540 

38,846,333 

31  0  10 

29,257 

8,073,675 

1,289,016 

39,991,848 

31  5  11 

35,916 

8,522.623 

1,335,416 

39,603,955 

30  11  10 

06,735 

9,136,793 

1,078,696 

39,822,224 

30  1  10 

>sit8  in  investment  and  building  companies  for  the  four  years 
to  1897  are  inclusive  of  the  amounts  deposited  in  benefit, 
id  investment  societies  registered  under  the  Friendly  Socioties' 
-£554,729  in  1894,  £473,880  in  1895,  £424,292  in  1890, 
35  in  1897.  Similar  information  for  years  prior  U}  1894  iH 
le. 


Trade  Marks. 

le  Marks  Act  of  1865  provides  for  the  rej^istration  of  trade 
for  the  prevention  of  the  fraudulent  marking  of  merchandise, 
thirty-three  years  the  Act  has  been  in  force,  6,4G3  trade  marks, 
ge  of  196  per  annum,  have  becm  registered,  the  average  of 
r  years  being  considerably  in  excess  of  that  for  the  whole 
he  more  careful  discrimination  now  exercised  with  regard 
gns  submitted  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Act  into 
)ur.     The  registration  of  a  ti'ade  mark  does  not  confer  any 


1 
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piitent  righU,  but  acts  as  a  coitiiiierciAl  safeguard  and  a 
iiient  to  manufacturers  to  produce  goods  of  a  Hup^i-ior  qiLilitj. 
TliP  goods  or  nianufactnrefi  which   may  be  proh-clwl   by  tiW 
are  classified  for   thf  ptirpoHes  of  efficient  regiKtration  into  fl 
divisiotiB  ;  the  iei»,  however,  are  tlie  Rkmn  for  eiKh  claM.    'Of 
HctianB  imder  the   Act  and  tfaf  fee«i  rw^tveid  dnring  f 
years  ended  1^*9"  were  as  follow  t^ 


AppUcatiosi  for  tmle  nuurki... 

New  trotie  nlarks  sraoted  

Tmde  morln  truulerred 

.,         rafoMd  and  withdrawn 
Amannt  of  fees  [ccciTBcl ...JE 


given  do  not  wholly  supply  to  rt>gtiiti«tiau  I 
,  us  trade  marks,  like  patents,  are  unprotecttrf 
registered  locally.  The  regintrutiun  tms,  w  t 
the  State,  aa  an  application  for  registration  ( 
a  transfer  of  a  trade  mark  one  guinm;  I. 
made  for  applications  with<lrawn  nr  refiuwd.  H 
collected  during  189T  amounted  to  £.l,5i-2,  nr  £fl7''  mim  ihHi 
received  for  registrations  under  the  Companies  Act. 


Mosey  (.inoK.iti 


■*L    NOTM. 


The  money  order  and  [watal  not«  eysteniH  are  worked  in  etwiji 
with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  the  three  constituting  onv 
sub-<lepartment6  administered  by  the  Postmaster-Oenernl.  Vnt 
money  order  system  money  ma_y  be  tnuismitted  from  any  jwrt  c 
Moutli  Wales  where  an  office  is  open  bo  any  part  of  the  civilised 
The  orders  are  sent  either  direct  to  the  place  at  paytuent  or  t 
intermediary  agencies,  all  places  within  New  Boulh  Wale^ 
neighbouring  colonies  being  dealt  with  direct,  while  to  jilaot^ 
Austi'alia  the  intermediary  system  is  applied.  Under  the  poat 
system  exchanges  are  effected  between  this  colony  and  V 
<jueenalaud.  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  ;  but  its  original  ol^ 
to  afford  means  of  transmitting  amounts  of  .£1  and  uodrr  ta 
within  thu  colony.  An  regards  small  remittances  within  dM 
the  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  cover  somewfaM  A 
Sround ;  hut  iks  the  convenience  both  of  sender  and  recnver  blr 
of  the  postal  note,  it  is  antici|>ated  that  the  monciy  order  ^ 
fie  almost  entirely  confined  to  business  of  more  than  £1. 
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3j  order  syBtem  was  adopted  in  Janiuiry,  1863.  In  that 
reee  3  orders  issued  for  every  100  porsoiu  in.  the  colony, 
Cal  YKlne  of  the  orders  was  £53,863  ;  while  in  1897  the 
1  risen  to  33  per  100  inhabitMite,  and  the  total  value  to 
The  growth  of  the  business  has  been  mainly  due  to  the 
:  the  B[mere  of  operations,  both  locally  and  elsewhere,  and 
er  ^preciation  of  the  system,  especially  by  the  wage'^aming 
e  cDDimunity.  Appended  is  a  statement  of  the  business 
n  1897  :— 


in  TUtv  South  Wilo. 


Number!     Viliu 


Dniwn  oa  New  Soutb  \V 


at*(ti>linl).. 

S44.S3S 

ti.tbo 
7,08» 

'!:S 

!:i 

i.oi«,Mn  1 

raH>  

17.ML 

j^.-.Eu™p. 

«i..!ki 

s.an 
4.0M 

1"    

ltd  

MIS,SI9 

i,«i,»(iip 

(InluHl)  :3 

Wnliirn  AiutrBlIU . .  , 

Unit«lKinMdoniM»lEl 

aemuny  (£r«t)  

lUlj  (dlrevt)  

UniUdSteui' !!!"!!!! 

■  EMtiiinenti   '!! 

Capfl  of  Oool  How    . 

lUuiitlui 


^ 

s.m 

.9.«BJ 

a,Sfi6 

Wa,778 

l.«l,BM 

wing  table  covers  a.  period  of  ten  years,  and  distinguisJies 
n  on  New  South  Wales  from  those  drawn  on  other  countries. 
xn  that  the  amount  of  money  trauHmitted  to  countries  out- 
Uouth  Wales  exceeded  the  money  received  in  every  year 
G  and  1897.  In  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
^  numbers  of  sliearers  are  at  work  in  various  piirts  of  the 
ny  of  them  .irp  but  temporary  visitors,  whoBO  homes  are  in 
d  other  adjoining  colonies,  and  during  their  stay  in  Nt-w 
IS  they  transmit  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  their  families, 
I  balance  of  exchanges,  bo  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned,  is 
tgainRt  New  South  Wales.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
from  the  colony  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  representing 
»  relatives.  On  the  other  liand,  bread-winners  belonging 
ath  Wales,  but  now  seeking  their  fortune  elsewhere,  maka 
to  their  families  who  have  remained  behind  ;    the  principal 


runutUnceH  of  ttiis  kind  at«  receive 
and,  a'll     the  Cape  o£  Good  Hope: 


iO,SOI        297,736  I 


1S90 

955,244 

297,081 

1891 

1,236.425 

.'M1,3I9 

1892 

1,436.300 

326,413 

1S93 

1,266.691 

349,194 

1804 

1,01 7.003 

298.634 

1895 

983,771 

283,429 

1896 

1,019,530 

294.039 

1897 

1.009,030  ; 

302,820 

The  syst^'iri  of  postal  iioteii  has 
money-order  husiiiexs,  but  when  full 
will  be  found  thnt  there  has  been 
number  and  auiourit  of  transBCtions 
vinible  in  almost  I'very  form  of  men 

'    ■      ■  tii-c  of  Xii«-  Soiilli  V 


tho 


ril.Ts  for« 


wliic-h  I 


■j,2n 

l.StM 
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Y,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  the  maximum  sum  for  which 
'  may  be  obtained  is  also  £20,  and  the  charges  vary  from  Od. 
while  on  all  other  countries  the  limit  is  iiKed  at  £10,  and 
mission  at  from  6d.  to  5s.  The  total  amount  of  commission 
I  from  the  public  for  each  of  the  seven  years  from  1890  to  1897 
below,  and  against  this  amount  is  placed  the  excess  of  pay  uieiit«i 
cipts  idiown  in  the  preceding  table : — 


Year. 


Commlasion 
received. 


Net  Payments  to 
Other  Countries. 


Net  Collections. 


£ 

£ 

1890 

16,939 

115 

1891 

19,198 

•293 

1892 

19,309 

326 

1893 

19,038 

526 

1894 

15,828 

445 

1895 

14,863 

234 

1896 

15,232 

•514 

1897 

15,133 

♦400 

£ 
16,824 
19,491 
18,983 
18,512 
15,383 
14,629 
15.746 
15,533 


*  Net  receipts  from  other  countries. 

lowance  has  been  made  for  the  stamp  duty  of  Id.  charged  on 
■s  issued  in  New  South  Wales,  and  of  2d.  imposed  on  all  orders 
id  upwards  paid  in  the  colony. 

I  notes    were    first  issued  in  New   South  Wales   on  the   1st 
1893,  under  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature. 
isactions  during  1897  were  as  follow  : — 


noniinfttion. 


Issued  in  New  South  Wales. 


Drawn  on— 


New  South  Wales 
(Inland). 


other  Colonies. 


Total. 


.  indoaive 

158. 


(f 


ltd 
al  . 


£      s.  d. 

65,900    2  6 

144,740    5  0 

48,018  10  0 

101,686    0  0 

8,920    2  10 


854,260    0    4 


I 


£      &   d. 

22,810  13    6 

202    4  10 


£       n.  d. 

873,159  11    0 

4,122    7    8 


23,021  18    4 


877,281  18    8 


nominatioii. 


Drawn  on  New  South  Wales. 
Issued  in— 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


South 
Australia. 


Ttoniania. 


ToUl. 


.  indnsive     

,t         • .  • .  »^ « 
■5s.       „  

ted*.'!!!!!!!!.*!.*!.'! 
al £ 

3  s 


£  s.  d. 
1,207  14  0 
2,596    5  ^  0 

917  3  0 
4,844    0    0 

80    0    4 


£  s.  d. 
1,058  10  0 
1.859  15 

061  13 
2,408    0 

75    4 


£     s.  d. 

364    9  6 

567  15  U 

201    0  0 

541    0  0 

28    3  1 


£  s.  d. 
116  12  6 
166    0    u 

44    3    6 

214    0    0 

8  15  11 


£  s.  d. 
2.707  «J  0 
b,'2iM  15  »• 
J,*24  0  0 
7,5<>-J    O    0 

1U2     4     1 


9,205    2  10  I   6,058    2    0  1 1,692  16    7  ,    560  11  11  .  17,f>25  14     1 


Sn  commiaBion  is  paid  by  one  colony  to  anotli4>r  in 
obtained  foi'  iatercoloiii»i  use.  but  poimdugM  i>  oltu)^ 
colony  in  which  a  not«  ia  imued  and  by  Uiat  ia  which  ilil 
poundage  collected  in  Now  Houth  Wales  during  th»  li 
was  £549  :  during  the  year    1894.   £3,878  ;    clon«| 
during  1896.  £7.839  :    and  during  1H97,  £9,092. 
value  from  la  to  20s.,  and  th«  poundage  payabl» 
Id.  to  4d.,  according  to  the  followini;  aofti«  : — 


«.  d. 

a. 

B.     d. 

A. 

1    0         1           1     , 

5   9 

t 

1    S                    1 

7    9 

X 

2    0                    I 

1ft   0 

* 

2    S         1           1 

tS    D 

3 

3    0 

I        1 

»    0 

« 

*    0 

1        1 

I.VSURANCB. 

There  are  uo  Acts  of  the  New-  South  WkI«  ParliauMmt  i^ 
the  businE^ss  of  fire,  life,  and  other  fonna  of  insurance,  and  local 
panics  engaged  in  the  business  arf>  either  incorpnrated  ntiil«r  * 
Acts  or  iindfr  the  Companies  Act.  As  the  law  dons  out  raqtn 
publication  of  returns  of  lh«  business  tranaact^l  within  tho  L-ok 
is  not  customary  for  companies  lo  disclose  this  infonuatiou.  Tin 
figures  available,  therefore,  are  those  relating  to  their  wholr  \md 
but  the  cases  ore  few  in  wliic-h  a  statement  of  the  whole  btiitBEi 
company  throws  light  on  ita  operations  in  New  Hooth  WrIm. 
inconvenience  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  law  in  reganl  to  inM 
bos  1>een  the  subject  of  complaint  by  all  compauiefl  M^^king  U 
business  on  sound  lines,  especially  those  companies  < 
insurance.  No  deposit  or  other  guarantee  of  gcnuinec 
and  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  start  a  life  office,  the  liusiaen  fl 
heins  only  linjited  by  the  extent  to  which  thv  credulity  ul  ll 
may  be  abused.  The  evils  in  regard  to  fire  companies  a 
an  for  life  conipaiiies,  ils  the  risks  taken  ar«  almoi^c  ii 
periods  ;  but  they  are  sufliciently  great  to  call  for  spMNly  K 
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vere  seventy-five  companies,  including  the  two  Underwriters* 
)ns,  operating  in  the  colony  during  1897  ;  of  these,  only  eleven 
L  institutions.     The  number  doing  each  class  of  business  was 


Head  Office. 

i  of  Business. 

In 

New  South 

Wales. 

« 

In  other 

AusteafaMian 
Oolonies. 

Outside 
Australasia. 

Total. 

i 

Paid  up 
Capital. 

4 
8 

2 

•   ■••■••• 
0 

6 
2 
6 

1 

1 

2 

8 

10 

18 

10 

2 

1 

8 

12 

13 

20 

10 

10 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 
2 

£ 

1,871,804 
2.14ft.432 

3,088,328 

Ine   

712,000 

Ident 

272,064 

l,387,40.'i 

75,000 

125,000 

fl8,0(.7 

d  MMine    

and  Ouarantee    

line,  and  Guanuitee.. 

Accident,  Guarantee, 
Glass  

f  Associations  

e  assurance  effected  by  the  "  Fire  and  Life  "  oflfices  forms  a 
1  proportion  of  their  total  business. 


Fire  Insurance. 

lount  of  the  net  risks  held  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  obtainable 
15th  clause  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1884,  which  requires 
)any  holding  risks  within  the  proclaimed  area  under  the  Fire 
Board  to  furnish  annually  to  the  Board  the  amount  held  at 
he  preceding  31st  December  within  that  area,  less  the  sum 
with  other  contributory  companies  under  the  Act.  This 
m,  however,  is  for  as.sessment  purposes  only,  the  companies 
ged  to  contribute  one-thiixi  of  the  total  annual  expenditure  of 
1,  the  sum  subscribed  by  each  being  proportionate  to  the 
:  net  risks  held  within  the  said  area.  The  total  amount  coti- 
»y  the  companies  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Board  during 
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of  fires  which   occurred   in   the  metropolitan   district 

iv  1897  was   449,   which  may  be  classified  as   follows, 

B  damage  done  : — 

image      384 

iamage  23 

struction 42 


Total    449 

,  there  were  76  chimney  fires,  and  86  false  alarms. 

ses  totally  destroyed,  30  were  insured,  9  not  insured,  and 

insurance  was  unknown.  Of  those  in  which  serious 
iected,  21  were  insured,  and  2  not  insured;  while  of 
ider  the  head  of  slightly  damaged,  164  were  insured,  194 
d  in  26  instances  the  insurance  was  unknown  ;  so  that 

the  total  number  of  insurances  was  215,  as  against  20*^ 
or  51  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  for  which  infornia- 
•le.  The  percentage  just  given  must  be  taken  with 
\  the  premises  and  the  property  therein  contiiined  frc- 
to  different  persons,  and  in  order  to  gauge  the  extent  to 
e  is  practised  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  in  how 

the   double  insurance  was  effected.     In   the   returuM 
roperty  is  considered  insured  if  the  premises  l)0  covon-d 
s  uninsured,  and  the  converse  is  also  the  case. 
;  is  a  statement  of  the  fires  which  occurred  in  the  met  ro- 
wing the  past  ten  years  : — 


Slight 

Serious 

Total 

Total 

1 

damage. 

damage. 

dettruction. 

Area. 

;               222 

19 

26 

266 

I              179 

17 

29 

225 

I              205 

12 

18 

235 

!        216 

27 

19 

262 

:      1        270 

21 

23 

314 

!      ,        210 

23 

25 

25H 

^ 

206 

23 

41 

270 

•.        299 

20 

48 

367 

1 

230 

27 

34 

291 

384 

23 

42 

449 

i  20  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  authority  in  givon  to 
sions  to  the  country  districts ;  but  owing  to  an  AmbiguouN 
ktute  the  fire  insurance  companien  do  not  connidif  thMit 
on  to  contribute  anything  towards  the  ninlnUiUMm*  of 
irds,  hence  many  of  the  municipalitt<m  Ituvt*   tiot  tftk««tt 
me  under  the  Act  further  than  lieing  f^ArMUMl,     T\w 
3  are  served  by  volunt^ijw  fini  iiom\i&u\ti%  a  r#«ittrii  of 
und  in  the  subjoined  tabb?.     Full  jmrtii^ularM,  nitnlh 
the  metropolitan  district,  cannot  )m  olHAini^l^  nnC 
t  operative  outride  Hy<hu*y  and  nuhur)m  Vrarr9fCi  f 
lable. 


r 
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I  »i>S  vioA  £6,700.     Tbe  net  rUk  in  the  metrapoUun  &n»  fadd 
toiiipauy  on  the  31at  DocBmber,  1897.  was  as  follows  : — 


AUiiDog  AHunnce  CiniiiAiiy 

Aunnlkn  AlUuH*  J 
Auitnlian  Uultul  Fat 
Bmuvln  Sa  and  Fire  In 


Svnc  at  Oompvi;- 


il  Uunul  Fin  lii*nnim  Co. 


OannnBtcbl  Unic 
(Ud.)  

Comwall  nn  Htd 
Co.  (Ltd.)     . 

Derw«Dl  ADd  Tun 


CiunllHii  Fire  uid 

ILM.J  

Impciiul  Indanim  Conpuijr  of  hoo- 


nce  Co.  (LbL)  . 
LoBdoa    uul   0 


llcHu 

U.~W, 

In  I'asps  wlicrfl  inauruncea  cnnnot  be  effi'fted  in  New  Sou 
there  is  an  arrangement  with  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Assod 
wliic'li  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  aaaessinent  due  to 
Bri^^es  Board  is  paid  hy  the  insured.  No  risks  of  litis  kio 
force  at  the  close  of  1897,  but  at  the  end  of  1896  the  iiu.ni 
local  properties  held  outside  the  colony  amounted  to  £'200,'26C 
The  declared  amount  of  riski:  held  in  tbe  metropolitan  diet 
the  Fire  BrigadeH  Act  came  int«  force  wua  as  undemoted.  T 
refer  to  the  Slat  December  in  each  year : — 

1S84 £36.601,000  ISni C58.1 

18S,1 41,(131,582  1892. 01,1 


46,263.370 

lfl93 

4!l,;>00,39.'i 

IBM 

53,383,000 

ms 

B7.14S.S88 

ism 

fiS,S07,lS3 

1897 

IM 
".5 


I 
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number  of  fires  which   occurred   in   the   metropolitan   district 

I  the  year  1897  was   449,   which  may  be  classified  as   follows, 

ing  to  the  damage  done  : — 

Slight  damage     384 

Senoas  danuige  23 

Total  destniction    42 


ToUl 


449 


ides  these,  there  were  76  chimney  fires,  and  86  false  alarms. 
ihe  premises  totally  destroyed,  30  were  insured,  9  not  insured,  and 
cases  the  insurance  was  unknown.  Of  those  in  which  serious 
e  was  eflfected,  21  were  insured,  and  2  not  insured;  while  of 
:oming  under  the  head  of  slightly  damaged,  164  were  insured,  194 
sured,  and  in  26  instances  the  insurance  was  unknown  ;  so  that 
Id  appear  the  total  number  of  insurances  was  215,  as  against  2()iy 
Burances  or  51  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole  number  for  which  inforraa- 
B  available.  The  percentage  just  given  must  be  taken  with 
cation,  as  the  premises  and  the  property  therein  oontiviiied  fro- 
y  belong  to  different  persons,  and  in  order  to  gauge  the  extent  to 
insurance  is  practised  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  in  how 
instances  the  double  insurance  was  effected.  In  the  returns 
given  a  property  is  considered  insured  if  the  premises  be  covered 
e  contents  uninsured,  and  the  converse  is  also  the  case, 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  fires  which  occurred  in  the  metro- 
i  area  during  the  past  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

Slight 

Serious 

Total 

Total 

damage. 

destruction. 

flres. 

1888 

222 

19 

25 

266 

1889 

179 

17 

29 

225 

1890 

205 

12 

18 

235 

1891 

216 

27 

19 

262 

1892 

270 

21 

23 

314 

1893 

210 

23 

25 

258 

1894 

206 

23 

41 

270 

1895   • 

299 

20 

48 

367 

1896 

230 

27 

34 

291 

1897 

384 

23 

42 

449 

lev  clause  20  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  authority  is  given  to 
I  its  provisions  to  the  country  districts  ;  but  owing  to  an  ambiguous 
in  the  statute  the  fire  insuitince  companies  do  not  consider  them 
called  upon  to  contribute  anything  towards  the  maintenance  of 
antry  Boards,  hence  many  of  the  municipalities  have  not  taken 
sps  to  come  under  the  Act  further  than  being  gazetted.  The 
y  districts  are  served  by  volunteer  fire  companies,  a  return  of 
will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  table.  Full  particulars,  similar  to 
^ven  for  the  metropolitan  district,  cannot  be  obtained,  and  until 
5t  is  made  operative  outside  Sydney  and  suburbs  correct  returns 
ot  be  available. 


IT 
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The  total  DUDtbev  of  Gremeu  Attached  U>  the  hrigadts  in  Ik 
paHtau  anil  country  districts,  aad  the  nuniber  of  tirw  aUeodid 
1897,  were  aw  stat«l  below  :— 


BlwU'UMBfl- 


Uotropolitui   Firv 

Nu.  i.  Hcaii-c|ii»rt*irB.. 
No.  2.  Uoorge-st.  Wat 
No.  S,  (iaor^a^t.  North 
No.  4,  DarliDghnii ' 

Nil.  5,  NawUiwn,, 
No.  6,  North  Sydney... 
No.  7.  MoTTickville  . 

Alexandria 

AuxilUry  Firemen 

Metropolitan  Volanteer 
Cornpaniiss — 

AhIiSiJiI    

Ilalmain    ... , 

liurwood 

IMimmoyne    

nielH" 

liranvilb 

Kogarah 

Leiuhliardt 

North  Botany 

PaildJngton  No.  I  ... 
Padilingtoii  No.  2  ..  . 
Porramatta  No.  I  .... 
I'arrainatti  No.  2   .... 

Roukaalf 

Rookwood    

Waterloo 

Woollahra    

Country  Companiea — 
Adamatawn 

Annt<ule  ...  

Bftthnrtt 

Bourke 

Bowral 

Broken  Hill 

Carrington  

Cootouinndra  ., 

Deaitiiiuiii  


Glen  Inne*  

Goulburn  (2UMi 

Grafton 

OnStm,  Booth  . 

Hnmilton 

H'J;- ;■  ;• 

KempBey 

lAnibtoo 

I^mbton,  New    

MaiUand,  Ei«t   ....li., 
Maitlaod,  Waat  >..„J 

Mere  weth«r .«_^ 

Mmmi  Zq 

Moiuns 

Moas  Vale 

Narrandera 

Newcaatle,  City , 

NewouUe,  Weat    

Orange , 

Farkei  ^ 

Queanbeyaii 

lUohmoiw     .,u,.w 

Singleton .*...._ 

Stockton    ....•^ 

Tamworth 

Taroe 

Tentertield  „ 

Tiriia'a  Hill  >Dd  Uiag- 

ton  No.  1 

Tighe'a  Hill  and  laling- 

WaggaW™'; 
WilSienil  tTnu 

Wantah  

Wentworth  .. 
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urance,  in  common  with  other  forms  of  iinancial  business, 

severe  blow  during  the  crisis  of  1893,  from  the  effects  of 

s  only  now  recovering.     Prior  to  the  year  named  all  forms 

dness  showed  great  expansion;  during  1894  and  1895  this 

to  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  position  already  acquired ;  but  in 

897  a  decided  improvement  in  business  wais  experienced.    The 

after  the  iinancial  crisis  was  not  to  bo  wondered  at.     The 

pjmge  of  credit  by  the  locking-up  of  deposits  in  banks  drove 

he  policy-holders  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  their  policies, 

ring  was  too  frequently  the  first  step  towards  the  surrender  of 

on  the  security  of  which  the  advance  was  made.     The  business 

half  of  1893  and  of  the  whole  of  1894  was  in  every  respect 

for  it  will  be  seen  from  the  comparative  tables  given  below 

g  the  whole  of  tlie  companies  together,  the  surrenders  and 

actually  exceeded  the  now  business  obtained.      In   dealing 

ontraction  in  insurance  business,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 

d  many  of  the  old  policies  are  now  falling  in,  and  at  the  same 

eld  from  which  new  policies  are  obtained  is  sensibly  narrowing, 

tstralian  colonies  have  been  thoroughly  exploited  for  many 

lie  the  insurable  element  of  four  and  a  half  million  people 

said  to  be  large.     Of  late  years,  however,  sundry  new  forms 

DC  have  been  adopted,  and  the  companies  hope  in  this  way 

adily  attract  the  public  now  that  a  revival  seems  to  have  set 

laws  regulating  the  business  of  life  assurance  are  in  existence 
olony  except  New  South  Wales ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
to  two  oolonies  having  precisely  the  same  law.  During  1862 
A  passed  in  New  South  Wales  U>  encourage  and  protect  life 
but  its   provisions  in  no  way   apply  to  the  regulation  of 

unt  of  the  absence  of  official  returns,  the  particulars  relating 
titutions  are  obtained  from  the  reports  published  and  circu- 
\ie  companies  themselves ;  but,  unfortunately,  ^ch  statements 
ow  of  the  business  transacted  locally  being  separated  from 

elsewhere.  During  1897  there  were  twelve  institutions 
in  the  colony.  Of  these,  four  were  local,  five  had  their  head 
ITictona,  and  three  in  the  United  States.  The  volume  of  the 
ness  of  those  last  mentioned  proportionately  to  the  total 
ar,  so  small  that  returns  relating  to  the  American  offices 
CMuitted  from  the  following  con>parison$,  except  where  their 
ness  can  be  stated.  Early  in  1897  two  of  the  V'ictorian 
19  amalgamated.    Fourteen  companies,  uniting  life  with  other 

inmtrance,  have  local  branches  or  agencies,  but  with  one 
their  transactions  in  life  risks  in  the  colony  are  unimportant. 


♦ 


,oi6 
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Uf  t)ii-  nine  Austr&lasian  iustitn lions,  tlie  Australian  Jlnta 
i.k-iit  Sitcicty  and  the  Mutual  Life  AsRociatioii  of  Aiiitnlv 
iiicurponited  under  special  Acts ;  and  the  City  Mutual  lif*  A 
Society  (Limited)  aail  the  Citizens'  Life  Aiifiarsnce  CompaDy(] 
were  registered  under  the  Companies  Act,  the  former  in  18T}, 
latter  in  1986.  The  tive  remaining  institutiona  were  incoqit 
Victoria, 

The  results  of  the  latest  puTilishwl  aetuuriul  iiivtsti^di|| 
vftrii'us  societieti  were  as  follow ; —  ■ 


„„,-^. 

1 

V.J»tlgn. 

tM*. 

Il,=..l  uac-  i].  S»w  Somh  W.l»- 

FnccnL 

t 

1S« 

aj{«) 

31  D«.,  IBBT 

IL<UA 

im 

*  to) 

11  IKc,  INM 

■*«r 

"MS""-™'"""' 

laiB 

«   (') 

MIJoc.,  «W 

m 

Cillwii'   Ut*  Auurwiot  Cninmn) 
(Uiiiittd). 

im 

«(« 

31DCC.  un 

m 

lldiltiRkM^liiVKtorlB- 

ism 

SKO 

nt>.^,M« 

«J 

Nallun[il  tlu(ULl  Lite  ABMniotion  nf 
A<uln]»ui  (LiaUteilX 

IMD 

*  (0 

MSept..l»» 

l.wnj« 

'Miilusl   Atfuniuw  Sodety  ol  Vic 
tori»(Llmiwdl 

1S70 

*  ('() 

MI>».,1«5 

T»,i; 

Aiwtnliiiii  Widowi-  Fuiiil  Lift  A- 
lunncc  Society  (UmJKiJ). 

1871 

"" 

noot.  UM 

l.lK,a 

ColonUi!    HuluiJ    Lite    A»unin« 
Nocielj-  (Lliult«ii> 

187* 

*  w 

ai  Dm..  18M 

1J«.U 

et\\  Miilunl  Ute  Awuj»p«j  liocl 
ely  (UmilnlX 

isro 

Site) 

WSept..  UK 

l«,u 

The  net  or  present  liability  represents  the  present  value  of 
iiasui'ed  in  I'espect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  asHttrance,  re' 
(■onuses,  endowments,  and  annuities  in  force  at  date  of  valui 
the  present  value  of  the  future  pure  premiums  thereon.  T 
^pven  represents  the  amount  available  for  distribution  amoq 
holders,  and  actuarial  and  eommercial  re^serves. 

[Seven  of»the  companiep  are  mutual,  and  the  t 
termed  in  insuratiee  parlance  "mixed" — ^thnt  is;,  pre 
diiiding  profits  with  the  policy-holders  ;  while  two  ct  I 
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isact  industrial  business,  and  one  company,  the  Australian 
Assurance  Company,  conducts  fire  and  marine  insurance, 
ms  for  each  society,  however,  apply  only  to  the  ordinaiy  life 
Most  of  the  offices  have  representatives  in  all  the  seven 
Guid  three  institutions  have  extended  their  operations  to  London, 
iJso  to  South  Africa. 

Uowing  table  gives  tlie  policies  in  force  and  the  sums  assured 
wciety  at  the  close  of  1897  ;  the  item  "  Sums  assured  "  means 
i  payable,  exclusive  of  reversionary  bonuses,  at  death,  or  on 
;  a  certain  age  or  at  death  before  that  age : — 


Institution. 


IntuaJ  Provident  Society 

Amociation  of  Australasia    

Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.). . 

)  Assurance  Company  (Ltd) 

Jllance  Assurance  Company 

tual  Life  Association  of  Austral- 
L) 


Widows'  Fund   Life  Assurance 
[Ltd.)  


nal  Life  Assurance  Bociet}-(Ltd.) 

Temperance  and  (General  Mut- 
Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 


Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
Itates  


e  Assurance  Company  of  New 


Life  Insurance  Company 


Policies 
in  force, 
exclusive 
of  An- 
nuities. 


No. 
134,034 
17,281 

7,105 
14.086 

1,493 

43,502 

19,811 
32,e08 

6,266 

8,063 

2,479 
1 2,932 


Sums 

Assured, 

exclusive  of 

Bonuses 

and 

Annuities. 


Bonus 
Additions. 


Total, 

inclusive  of 

Bonuses. 


41,726,041 


£ 
8,168,978 


4,537,640       240,261 


958,094 


29,327 


1,708,740         45,778 


524,354 


44,703 


9,888,494  I     662,297 


4,314,062 
10.425.870 


220,916 
286,920 


956,391         17,860 


•    ■•••■••• 


£ 

49,800,019 

4,786,001 

987,421 

1,844,518 

569,057 

10,550,791 

4,534,908 
10,n2,290 

974,247 

3,863,382 

1,411,284 
:  1,738,773 


Annual 

Preuiiuni 

Income. 


£ 

1,303.545 

146,475 

34,209 

72,142 

17.843 

326,219 

157,300 
3-27,078 

35,017 


61,945 
J  97,340 


*  Australadan  business  only,    t  Not  available.    X  Year  1806. 

>llowing  table  shows  the  business  in  force  at  the  close  of  tlie 
lediately  preceding  that  of  the  crisis,  the  year  following  the 
d  at  the  close  of  1897.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  volume  of 
Bs  decreased  in  nearly  every  society  from  1892  to  1894,  and  the 
s  disclosiMl  by  the  figures  afford  another  striking  instance  of  the 
ad  distress  following  the  events  of  1893.  During  1897, 
most  of  the  societies  exhibited  a  considerable  improvement 
Cosiness.     The  Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Victoria  (Limited) 


FHtVATE  nS.iXCE 


wnu  luriul/jainAted  willi  tb«  Notioual  Itlnluai  lifv  AioodAtiMllfl 
uia.  (Liniit«l)  frtmi  Ist  January,  1B97. 


Auatralinii  Mntiul  Pmrident  Sooiety    

Mutual  Liftf  ^(Bociatuui  of  Austnlaaia 

City  Miitiiil  IJfe  AsanrancB  Society  (Ltd.). 

CitizeoB'  Life  Aasurance  Company  (Ltd.),., 

AaBtraliitii  Alliance  AnuniDoe  Comptuiy  ... 

National  Muluul  Lif«  Aasociatiao  of  Vic- 
toria (Ltd.) 

Mutual  AiHurBocefioowty  of  Viotona  (Ltd. ) 

Australian   Widow*'  Fund  Life  Ajniranoe 
Society  {LUi.) 

Colooiat   Mutual    Life   Auoranue   Society 
(Ltai 

AiiatraliUiiBii     Tempemice    iwd    .■•ene 
Mutual  Liie  Ahuiobm  Society  <  LtiL . 

■  Ki|uit«ble  Life  Asaunuise  Society  of  the 
United  State* 

*  Mutual  life  AsBuraiwa  CumpMiy  of  New 


York 


*  New  York  Life  Inauraiice  Company  . 


The  foUowiug  table  givcH  a  mminBry  of  the  n«w  bmcinea 

during  tlie  past  aiiie  years  by  tbe  nine  Auutralian  i  "' 

New  8outh  Wiilaa.     The  assurance  und  endowment  jiolicies  MilvM 

with,  &i  the  Annuity  traiuiac'tioTis  are  unimportant : — 


It  will  h(i  notioed  that  the  average  Bum  a(wur«cl  fell  to 
while  the  anijual  praniiuiii  for  £I(KI  is  eonKiderably 
any  of  the  other  yoars  shown.      It  would  soem  from  1 
UiAt  tbe  drpreMiion  of  the  past  five  yiwrB  has  had  Ae  al 
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tinsuriag  powers  of  the  pec^le ;  while  the  proportionate  increase 
'emium  is  accounted  for  by  the  growth  of  the  endowment 
business.  At  the  present  time  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  total 
business  is  of  this  description,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
on  of  investment  with  insurance  thus  afforded  has  obtained 
told  on  the  assuring  public.  The  average  sum  assured  per 
it  policy  is  below  that  of  the  whole  life  policies,  while  the 
inual  premium  is  higher,  as  many  of  the  policies  are  for  short 
die  new  assurances  effected  during  the  year,  less  the  void 
r  discontinuances,  represent  the  annual  additions  to  the  sums 
this,  or  its  opposite,  is  shown  in  the  following  comparison  for 
years  ended  1897  : — 


Year. 


Ne\%'  Assurances.  '    Void  Businew. 


Net  yearly  increMc 
to  mims  aMuretl. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

8,435.673 

5,096,730 

3,338,943 

1892 

7,977,154 

6,099,772 

1.877,382 

1893 

6,019,408 

6,218,360 

*  198,952 

1894 

6,062,494 

6,305.437 

*242,943 

1895 

6,384,455 

5,796,308 

588,147 

1896 

6,895,567 

5,501,385 

1,394,182 

1897 

6,974,149 

5,344,764 

1,629,385 

'Deoreaae. 

eipts  of  the  societies  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  collections 
liunis  on  policies  and  the  interest  arising  from  investments  of 
lulated  funds  ;  while  payments  on  account  of  policies  matured 
ndered,  cash  bonuses,  and  exjienses  of  management  chiefly 
the  disbursements.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  each 
I  ring  1897  were  as  follow  : — 


Institution. 


Keoeipts.    :  Expenditure. 


Excess 

Receipts 

(Addition  to 

Funds). 


Matual  Provident  Society 

e  Aaaociation  of  Australasia    

i\  life  Aflsoranoe  Society  (Ltd.) 

ife  Anarance  Company  (Ltd.) 

Alliance  AMurance  Company 

ntual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 


Widows'    Fund    Life     Assurance 

r(Ltd.) 

Qtoal  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd. ) . . . 
n  Temperance  and  General  Mutual 
wurance  Society  (Ltd.) 


£ 

2,080,566 

208,576 

41,229 

70,0)2 

31,746 

419,861 

21 1 ,307 
397,012 

42,787 


Total £;  3,503,096 


£ 

1,329,527 

154,144 

20,914 

25,304 

27,288 

279,630 

162,302 
284,643 

27,198 


2,310,950 


£ 
751,039 
54,432 
20,315 

44,708 

4,458 

140,231 

49,005 
1 12,369 

15,589 


1,192;  14IK 


*  l>enote8  dvcreatte. 
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The  a^regate  receipts  atiil  diebureemenU,  under  lite  » 
for  the  ten  institutions  were  as  follow  : — 


Renewal  

CoD»ii!ention  for  AnnuitJci. 

liiterMt 

Other  Keceipts  (lUnta,  etc. ).. 


Cluma 

229,611     Snrretidon 
2.161. 118     Annaities  ... 

5:1,303     Cull  Bonaws  muil  Dividti 


1,047.660  '  ExtMuuus  . 
II.IM  I  Amouotw 


3„'i03,096 


Totil... 


Ill  1894,  for  the  first  time  /or  nmny  years,  the  amoant  o( 
tamed  and  rents  rpceivwl  was  insufficient  to  mert  the  dr-tnaop 
the  head  of  clnims,  and  similar  conditions  prevailed  during  ibtti 
tbretf  years;  the  exct^ss  to  Imj  made  good  from  the  rithor. 
however,  was  sroall.  J 

Tlie  yearly  additions  to  the  nrcuinulat^d  fund?  are  largely  M 
on  the  \'olume  of  assurances  current,  and  &ny  rtukngi°s  in  tbd 
reflected  in  the  fij^res  of  the  other  ;  it  is,  therefore,  niit  surpiM 
coincident  with  the  shrinhagea  in  the  volume  of  afisunuices  in  fM 
the  year  1894,  the  amount  added  to  the  accumulated  funds  luw 
pondingiy  fallen  oft'.  During  the  years  1895.  1896,  and  1897, 1 
the  lulditions  to  the  funds  have  shown  a  considerable  incrw* 
amount  of  funds  and  the  interest  received  thereon,  for  the  eig 
ended  with  1897,  were  an  follow  : — 


TW.1 

¥. 

dunng  )«r. 

n»l»d. 

1890 

1,4W,215 

14,580.210 

827.909 

ISSl 

1.380.5o3 

I.%.9fl0.7fi3 

902.77* 

S-91 

1892 

I, .160. 100 

17,320.S6.'J 

967.67S 

5-81 

1B93 

1,!47,M3 

i8.4«8.008 

991,369 

SM 

1894 

913.270 

19,380.282 

l,(m,S29 

3-50 

1895 

1.037,943  1 

30.438.324 

1.037,477 

fi'2l 

096,049 

21,434.269 

18&7 

1,102.146  1 

22.626.415 

1.M7.560 

4-»l 

AflsBTS  AND  Liabilities  op  AsatiHAiccB  Compavier.' 
The  societies  eKtablifih  annually  a  !)tatement  of  tlieii  Itabili 
assets,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  (listribution  of  tho  accn 
funds  and  the  amount  plaicfl  to  commercial  resene,  Tiut 
however,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  valuation 
|uired  at  the  date  of  the  actuarial  investigat: 
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for  Mch  institution,  for  the  financial  year  of  1897,  &re  shown  in 
subjoined  table : — 


K>ut  51  per  cent,  of  the  total  assetii  nre  represented  by  lonnx  on 
Ijage,  and  another  20  per  rent,  ia  tent  on  the  )>oIicies  of  iht; 
ties.  In  former  years  insurance  companiea  were  almost  restricted 
ose  forms  of  investment,  but  recently  more  attention  has  been 
I  to  Oovemmenl  securities,  loans  to  municipalities,  and  investmentH 
ares;  while  considerable  sums  are  deposited  with  the  banks,  or 
in  freehold  and  leasehold  property.  Tlie  remaining  items  require 
lecial  comment,  except  loans  on  personal  security.  Investments  <if 
^racterare  unusual  in  Australasia,  the  amount  invested  agiigregat- 
nly  £86,962.  Tn  some  of  the  colonies  the  companies  are  obliged  by 
o  deposit  certain  sums  with  the  Treasury  as  a  guarantee  of  gootl 
,  and  the  amount  so  lodged  is  included  either  under  the  head  of 
rnment  securities  or  of  deposits. 

Expenses  of  MANAaBUBNT  of  Assurance  Coxfanies. 

e  ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  premium  income  and  gross 
^  mast  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  society  ami 
iroportion  of  new  business  transacted.  The  figures  are  given  for 
theyara  worth.  That  a  more  exact  comparison  cannot  be  made  is 
Milt  of  certain  companies  which  fail  to  make  a  complete  disclosure 
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^ 


Mf  their  afibirs,  and  do  not  distribute  their  pxiwobps  nl  i 

that  the  cost  of  new  business  may  lie  (listin^i«)i«Mj  trotii  tto  c 

buMHCBB  ;  the  i-eparts  of  other  oompanies  art?  iiiK'ijtittlleH  in  u>tp 


AiiitmluuilfutniaPnirlduitKifiiilt 

MudiD  Lllc  AWRlkHnr  of  AiwtPClMlB   .-, 

Cilv  HuIiMl  Ule  AHunnce  SoqIMt  (IM-) 

AuftrmUkn  AlUuice  Aafunnes  Convuty. 

NMtend  MntWl  UK  AHOfUkUaii  el/atlTtH^  (LULL 
Aunntlkii  Wldowi-  mnd  Ufa  Ambhiib  S«.ie^  (Ud.; 
Cnlontal  Hulnftl  Ute  AMinnce  SotiU^r  (LM.)  . .  ^ 

AnBtnli^Ba  TunpMninnandOMienlMuitu]  U 
>aiu»  SoMei^tUil.) 


Assurance  m  takiohs  CorxTRiKs, 
The  average  amount  assured  per  policy  for  c«ch  colony,  4 
tTmt«d  RiD^dom.  CanadH,  and  the  LTnited  8lut«8,  is  given  tR  1 
lowing  table.  The  figure*  in  aomp  inatanc«s  are  probaU}-  M 
overstated  as  all  the  componieH  do  not  show  complete  rtHan* 
buxineKa  in  each  colony,  but  the  renulta  amy  be  laken  ii»  »  fair  n 
for  each  province.  The  Australasian  busineHs  of  the  Amvriau) 
tutions  excluded  from  the  previous  returns  has  been  inclaitoH  1 
purpose  of  tistablishing  the  Australian  avproges  shown  hereviih  : 


AmtraUiia 

Kew  South  Wales    

VictorU 

QueeiiBlaiid    

South  AiiHtraliu    

WesCecn  Aaatralia   

Tixtuttnin 

Now  Zaaland  

Unite.1  K>i,g,iom  

Uuited  Statm  (New  York  only)  . 
Coniida „. 


The  jivemj[e  amount  of  asaurance  per  h««d  of 
Aiistralaeia,  £i\  ;  in  Oaiitida,  £13 ;  in  the  United  Kii 
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United  States,  £15 ;  while  the  average  number  of  policies  per 
ad  of  population  was,  in  Australasia^  74 ;  in  Canada,  37  ;  in  the* 
[  Kingdom,  ^2  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  30. 
average  policy  is  scarcely  a  fair  mea»aTe  of  thrift.  In  these 
s  mutual  assurance  is  the  rule,  and  members  of  the  various 
18  have  acquired  large  bonus  additiona  The  average  existing 
including  reversionary  bonus,  of  the  Australasian  companies 
1897,  was  ^312,  as  compared  with  the  ^280  shown  in  the  com- 
e  table» 

roald  seem  that  the  practice  of  assuring  life  is  much  more 
»t  in  Austndasia  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries  instanced : 
ihough  the  average  sum  assured  by  each  policy  is  less,  the  number 
sies  is  so  much  greater,  as  compared  with  the  population,  that  tlie 
t  assured  per  inhabitant  is  considerably  higher. 


Bankruptcy. 

present  Bankruptcy  Act  came  into  force  in  January,  1 888,  super- 

a  system  which  made  insolvency  a  very  easy  matter.     It  was 

id  that  the  new  Act  would  give  a  healthier  tone  to  trade,  and 

\e  the  number  of  cases  in  which  debtors  would  have  recourse  to 

be  relieved  of  their  engagements.    The  result  anticipated,  however, 

t  immediately  realised,  and  bankruptcies  were  just  as  numerous 

lerly,  but  during  the  year  1896  and  1897  a  decided  improvement 

[ace.     In  the  ten  years  duiing  which  the  present  law  has  been  in 

12,406    petitions  in  bankruptcy  have  been  received  ;  of   these*, 

were  filed  by  the  bankrupts  themselves,  and  1,703  on  behalf  of 

rs.     The  petitions  were  not  granted  or  were  withdrawn  in  441 

10  that  the  total  sequestrations  actually  made  numbei-ed  11,965. 

>llowing  is  a  statement   of   the  bankruptcy  petitions  for  each 

ten  years  during  which  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act  has  been 

e : — 


r. 

Petitions  in  Bankruptcy. 
Voluntary.         Ck>nipu]8ory.             Total. 

Petition» 

withdrawn, 

refused, 

etc*. 

Sequestration 

Orders 

granted. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

8 

735                  116 

851 

28 

823 

9 

935                  166 

1,101 

39 

1,062 

0 

1,079                  164 

1,243 

50 

1,193 

1 

1,016                  222 

1,238 

49 

1,189 

2 

1,267                  239 

1,506 

43 

1,46.1 

3 

1,535                  209 

1,744 

59 

1,685 

4 

1,364      !            148 

1,512 

47 

1,465 

6 

1,080 

200 

1,280 

61 

1,219 

6 

937 

149 

1,086 

46 

1,040 

7 

755                    90 

845 

19 

S26 

>tal... 

10,703               1,703 

12,406 

441 

11,965 

1011 
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It  wiil  be  olraeived  tliat  a  ryjfular  de>oivii8(<  in  Ihe  seqiie 
taken  place  siivie  the  financial  crisis  uf  1893.  the  total  for  II 
k'ss  timn  uoe-balf  uf  tliat  iti  ibe  jpar  tirBt-mentioued,  and  u 
more  than  the  banltni pities  in  the  fairlj  prosperous  }-e«r  lE^ 
ilecline  confirnia  the  evidence  of  the  Krowing  jmispemty  of  ibf 
iilreody  indicated  bv  the  increase  in  the  savings  of  tfae  pw^dej  udi 
by  the  life  anHunince  returns. 

A  banbi-upt  may  obtain  his  discharge  in  one  of  three  waj»— if 
sequestration  order  made  against  him  liciug  annuUed,  by  Uw  nlM 
his  entate,  or  by  a  certificutd  of  diEcharge  being  gnut«d  to  lui& 
bulk  of  the  certificates  issued  are  obtained  undM-  the  loKt-Bumtiotiadh 
only  three  sequestration  ordem  hnve  been  annulled,  and  lOSotatol 
beeii  released  since  the  exiatijig  Aft  has  l>«in  in  forw,  whilt  I 
certificates  of  discharge  have  been  granted.  The  nnmbi>r  of  a 
cates  issued  from  1st  January,  18SS,  to  31at  Uecembcr,  IK97,  *i 
follows: — 


8«]i»i 


CHttBala 

of  DlHhum 


ISSO 


The  number  of  estates  in  respect  of  which  certificat««  of  diachai 
release  were  granted  was  1,459,  or  12  jiercenLof  the  total  si^neetn 
In  some  few  cases  application  is  made  for  a  certificaif  and  ref 
allowing  for  these,  it  would  appear  that  out  of  100  baiikmpta  i 
unable  or  too  indifferent  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  free  ii* 
from  bankruptcy.  Under  the  law  the  property  of  an  udoi 
bankrupt,  even  if  acquired  suboequently  to  acqueetration,  ia 
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t  on  behalf  of  imsatis6ed  creditors  ;  and  as  applications  for  certifi- 
ol  discharge  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  it  would 
'  that  the  great  majority  of  bankrupts  neither  attain  nor  hope 
lin  a  position  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
ified  creditors.  Bef(Mre  a  certificate  is  granted  all  fees  owing  to 
art  and  official  assignees  must  be  paid,  and  it  is  certain  that  not 
who  elect  to  remain  uncertificated  do  so  in  order  to  avoid  payment 
ae  fees.  The  number  of  sequestrations  during  the  ten  years 
rt  has  been  in  force  was  1 1,965,  and  of  these  10,506  remain  uncer- 
d.  During  1897  the  total  number  of  sequestrations  was  826 ; 
bilitiea,  according  to  bankrupts'  sdiedules,  were  £610,111 ;  and 
lets  amounted  to  £347,469.  The  qualification  <<  according  to 
ipls'  schedules'"  is  necessary,  as  the  returns  of  assets  and  liabilities 
ihed  after  investigation  by  the  Court  differ  widely  from  those 
led  by  bankrupts : — 


Yt^ 

SaqoMtrations. 

LiabUities. 

NomiiMd— 

1  CHI. 

Anets. 

£ 
459,677 

IMkdency. 

1888 

No. 
823 

£ 
659,307 

£ 
199,630 

I88» 

1,062 

794,603 

396,723 

397,880 

1890 

1,193 

1,203,685 

540,726 

662,959 

1891 

1,189 

989,778 

454,211 

635,567 

1892 

1,463 

2,035,316 

793,045 

1,242,271 

1803 

1,685 

1,527.985 

905,763 

622,222 

18M 

1,465 

1,852,235 

995,935 

856,300 

1895 

1,219 

1.142,637 

747,053 

395,584 

1896 

1,040 

627,314 

409,928 

217,386 

1807 

826 

610,111 

347,469 

262,642 

Total    

11,965 

11,442,971 

6,050,530 

5,392,441 

dividend  rates  paid  on  the  amount  of  proved  liabilities  of 
which  have  been  wound  up  are  not  given,  as  to  establish  such 
involve  an  investigation  of  the  transactions  in  each  estate  ;  and 
Mm  operation  would  not  result  in  complete  returns  being 
iied,  as  there  are  many  estates  which  remain  unsettled  over  a 
sriod  of  years.     There  are  three  official  assignees  to  assist  the 

3  T 
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Court  in  winding  up  the  lattates.  Each  officiiil  pays  all  a 
hy  him  to  the  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy,  who  jthiCM  the  ai 
creiUt  of  the  Bankruptcy  Estates  Aroount,  from  whtdl 
fees,  and  dividt:nds  ui'e  met.  The  official  aHtit^nfos  are  tii 
furnish  quarterly  statements  of  the  tranmcttons  in  «k4>  e 
that  period,  and  tho  figures  given  in  the  two  stttlt-tppnta  6 
obtniaed  from  these  returns.     The  charges  uD<]«r  mch  hem 


The  otGcinl  assignees  receive  2J  per  cenL  on  the  amoant  reaH 

a  similar  rate  on  the  amnnnt  of  dividends  declared  ;  in  mdii 
this  tliL>  Judge  may  grant  Bi)ecial  remuneration.  The  dividei 
mid  tlie  undivided  balancps  «t  the  end  of  each  yetir  were  as  foUi 


Eniald  and  un. 

IhVESS. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

■J8.2Sn 

1,337 

as: 

aox 

1391 

fl2,3W 

1.449 

432 

si.toi 

1393 

45,1)84 

1.145 

ao.2si 

1S93 

4I),43R 

9,5.12 

1S94 

70.381 

S63 

188.1 

50,010 

314 

S30 

ie.TSi 

18M 

31.flfi7 

9,610 

■a.ssa 

18517 

37,900 

1.474 

1.063 

13.916 

On  the  30th  June,  1698,  there  remainiMl  to  the  credit  of  d 
ruptcy   Unclaimed    Dividend    Fund   £6,S9i!,  and    to   tlw  J" 
i^uitors  Fund,  to    which   account    interest  earned   1 
Pividend  Fund  is  placed,  rhe  sum  of  .£620. 


nd    to   tlw  ai 
ned  bjr  H^SM 
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;t  Registrars  in  Bankruptcy  have  been  appointed  throughout 
ly,  and  in  most  instances  the  positions  are  filled  by  Police 
tea  or  other  court  officials.  District  Registrars  have  the  same 
ud  jurisdiction  as  the  Registrar  in  respect  to  examinations  of 
B,  and  the  technical  business  of  the  court, 
ilowing  table  gives  the  callings  of  persons  becoming  Imnkrupt 
397  ;  no  trade,  however,  is  recorded  which  showed  less  than 
•upts : — 


Ung. 

No. 

CsMing. 

No. 

1 
1 

1               CallinK. 

1 
1 

No. 

140 
135 
88 
88 
19 
19 
19 

Contractora 

18 
15  ■ 
IS 
13  1 
12 
11 

1 

Bakers  

10 

Butchers  

others  (under  10  Seque;$- 
trations) 

Carpenters  

31(5 

n 

Clerks    ....        

No  occupation    

OrazierH    

..„ 

Total    '    y.u 

1 

Civil  Servants 

10 

1 

1 
1 

regoing  pages  deal  with  the  commercial  aspect  of  bankruptcy  ; 
formation  i*elating  to  legal  procedure  will  be  found  in  th(* 
lealing  with  the  transactions  of  the  Law  Courts. 


Transactions  in  Real  Estate. 

teal 'Property  Act  came  into  force  in  1862,  dealings  in  real 
efore  that  year  having  been  regulated  by  the  Deeds  Regis- 
V.ct  of  1843.  The  Real  Property  Act  completely  revolutionised 
edure  in  regard  to  land  transfers,  and  was  modelled  on  the 
egislation  in  South  Australia  adopted  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
>rrens — hence  the  popular  name  of  Torrens*  Act.  The  chief 
of  the  Act  are  the  transferring  of  real  property  by  registration 
istead  of  by  deeds ;  the  absolute  indefeasibility  of  the  title  when 
d ;  and  the  protection  afiforded  to  owners  against  possessory 
s  a  title  issued  under  the  Act  stands  good  notwithstanding  any 
f  adverse  possession.  From  the  passing  of  Turrens'  Act  all 
Id  by  the  Crown  were  conveyed  to  the  purchasers  under  its 
18,  and  the  provisions  of  the  old  law  were  restricted  to  transac- 
respect  of  grants  already  issued.  The  area  for  which  grants 
e  old  system  had  been  issued  in  1862  was  7,478,794  acres  ; 
n  1,253,003  acres  have  been  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
Act,  so  that  the  area  still  under  the  Deeds  Registration  Act  is 


^H     lO^                                  FRIFATS  risAycE. 

V       6,325,791  ftcrcB.     LandH  are  allowed  to  he  pUood 
H         only  wlien  their  titles  are  found  to  be  um-faaltengeMb 
^^         acreB  are  hrooght  under  the  Aet  during  the  connt?  o 
H         it  it>  merely  a  question  of  time  when  the  whole 
H          colony  will   lio  under  a  auiform  system.       The  ai 
H         cunveyeH  and  ot  [iri7at«  liuids  brought  under  tlie 
H         during  the  dpcade  ended  1897  was  a«  follows  : — 

«iderT« 
»;  but  UN 

yf  tk«'tad 
rea  of  Civ 
R««lPni 

^     1     v-„. 

Am.       j       V>)».              Ar>. 

.- 

1 

aci**.             £ 

acres.             £ 

acnn. 

t 

H                  1888        <    318,87S  1     421,056 

62.085      1,940.008 

380.9«l 

IS 

I         ... 

MJi,330       612,237 

45,309      1,3*8,812 

400,ia» 

i,* 

■             mm 

194,953  '    aa6,36S 

79,«75    I  1,068,316 

274.«» 

Ml 

H                  1801 

270.347   ■     403.421 

61,14S    il.163.0M 

saa.im 

).■ 

I     .   '-  ■ 

I89.0W  1    S0I.1B5 

83.627     j  1,943,880 

273.61 ; 

U 

I 

£53,941   i    m,M2 

44,990    1     962,113 

2an.9*a 

M 

1S94 

2(i7.7:iO       485,006 

■15.-.-i(i    '     80S,234 

313.1^ 

U 

1895 

280,157        201,262 

22.230 

755,114 

311.387 

1.1 

1800 

320,474        22fi,4« 

53,717 

B81.81I 

374.191 

1,( 

18»7 

268,014  j     l«,6M 

26,Ml 

617,084 

9a4,«U 

For  the  whole  period  during  which  the  Heal  Ffoperty  Act  (To 
has  been  in  operation,  17,631,643  acres,  valued  at  £19,776,3.%1 
been  conveyed  under  its  provisions,  and  1.253,00-i  acrt*.  ral' 
j£^  1 .080,8.50,  have  been  brought  under  it,  and  deeds  nodiY  the  d 
to  the  same  extent  canoelled. 

The  transfers  and  conveyances  of  jirivate  lands  which  t«b 
during  ordinary  yparu  iudimUt  in  some  measure  thf'conditioa  of  In 
the  volume  of  these  transactions,  how<*ver,  in  some  years  cannot  Im 
upon  as  giving  moro  than  an  indication  of  speculation  or  inflotiQ 
the  following  table,  which  covers  ten  years,  there  is  shown  ibeflH 
tton  money  juiid  on  saleH  of  private  lands  during  each  yew,  taii 
of  course,  lands  sold  on  long  t«rms.  Dnring  I88><  IaimI  t»tf 
£11,068,673  changed  hands,  but  in  1897  the  amount  1  ' 
£3,251,379.     The  year  1888  marke<I  the  last  flickeiug  u(] 
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^hen  land  speculation  proceeded  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  reck- 
The  oilier  extreme  was  reached  in  1897,  when  the  value  of  the 
naferred  was  only  slightly  more  than  in  1877,  and  nearly 
00  less  than  in  1896.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  transactions 
still  very  largely  represent  conveyances  by  mortgagors  and 
«8,  genuine  speculation  in  land  having  almost  wholly  died 


Conv«>'anoet  or  Transfers. 

Yew. 

Under 
Old  System. 

Under 
New  System. 

ToUl. 

1 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

1888 

5,893.373 

5,176,500 

11,068,873 

1889 

4,169,822 

3,333,411 

7,503,233 

1890 

3,954,358      ' 

3,600,392 

7,554,750 

1891 

4,564,285 

3,602,082 

8,166,367 

1892 

3^7,829 

2,716,379 

6,254,208 

1893 

2,317,777      ! 

2,532,211 

4,849,988 

1894 

1,945,527      1 

2,048,977 

3,994,504 

1896 

1,812,199 

1,862,638 

3,674,837 

1896 

2,212,158 

2,009,172 

4,221,330 

1897 

1,149,989 

2,101,390 

3,251.379 

aady  mentioned,  the  Real  Property  Act  provides  that  on  the 
k  certificate  the  title  of  the  person  named  on  the  certificate  is 
>le.  Provision  is,  however,  made  for  error  in  transfer,  by  which 
night  be  deprived  of  their  rightful  property,  as  should  the 
be  made  to  the  wrong  person  the  holder  of  the  certificate 
I  diiqioesessed  of  his  property  unless  he  has  acted  fraudulently. 
inify  the  Government  for  compensating  persons  who,  through 
y  have  been  deprived  of  their  properties,  an  assurance  fund 
created  by  a  contribution  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on 
fed  capital  value  being  levied  on  property  first  brought  under 
nd  upon  transmissions  of  titles  of  estates  of  deceased  proprietors. 
ndeniable  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Act,  and  the  facility  of  its 
that  payments  from  the  assurance  fund  to  the  31st  December, 
ipect  oi  titles  improperly  granted,  amounted  to  only  £3,148. 
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The  amounts  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  urannc 
during  each  of  the  seven  years  ended  1897  were  as  follow: — 


Yoir. 

Ck>llectioM, 
less  Refunds. 

CompensatioD 

and  Cost  of 
Legal  Actions. 

1 

toFoBd. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1801 

5,345 

Nil 

5,345 

1892 

4,670 

1,053 

3,617 

1893 

4,083 

Nd 

4,083 

1894 

4.882 

367 

4,515 

1895 

4,276 

1 

4,275 

1896 

3,912 

12 

3,900 

1897 

4.721 

35 

4,686 

The  assurance  fund,  which  forms  i>art  of  the  Trust  Fand 
Treasury,  amounted  to  £161,576  at  the  close  of  1897,  and  bears 
at  rates  varying  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  The  accretions  to  this  fun 
is,  interest  and  collections — average  over  £8,000  per  annum.  « 
total  withdrawals  during  the  whole  currency  of  the  Act  have  only 
a  little  over  £3,000 ;  thus,  as  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the 
annually  added  gi'owing  larger  as  years  roll  on,  the  fund  liidi 
attain  considerable  dimensions.  * 

MORTCJACJES. 

All  niort(]fages,  except  those  r('2:ulated  by  the  Bills  of  Sale 
1855  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894,  are  rogiston-' 
Registrar-! TOiiemrs  Otlic(»,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the 
recorded  represents  the  bulk  of  the  mortgages  effected.  Wlie 
than  one  mortgage  has  been  etiected  on  the  s^inie  property,  the  w. 
take  priority  according  to  the  time  of  registration,  and  ni»t  in  ac 
\\itli  their  rcsj)ective  dateis.  The  amount  of  consideration  for 
mortgage  stands  as  security  is  not  always  stated  in  the  deeds,  tl 
**  valual)le  consideration'  or  "  cash  credit"  btMng  inserted  in>t< 
specific  sum  in  many  of  the  transactions  of  banks  and  other  hiar 
tions,  in  cases  where  the  advances  made  are  liable  to  tluctuati 
as  this  freijuently  occurs  when  the  property  m(»rtg:iged  is  of  gre 
an  exact  statement  of  the  total  advances  against  inortmii/es  c; 
given.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  figure 
tables  given  below  refer  only  to  cases  in  which  a  specific  ai 
stat<Ml  in  the  deeds,  whether  that  amount  be  the  sum  actually  1 
or  not.  What  is  true  of  mortgages  registered  holds  goinl  for  di 
the  amount  of  which,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  is  still  further  pe< 
the  exclusion  of  mortgag(?s  which  have  been  satisfied  by  forec 
seizure,  a  record  of  which  is  not  available.  Many  murtgageSi  1 
apj)ear  in  the  otlicial  records  as  current,  notwithstanding 
pri»perty  which  they  represent  has  passed  away  from  the  moftfj 
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Mortgages  of  Real  Estate. 

gages  of  land  are  registered  either  under  the  Deeds  Registration 
1843  or  the  Real  Property  Act  of  1862,  according  to  the  Act 
irhich  the  title  of  the  property  stood  at  the  time  of  registration, 
ortgages   registered    for    each  of  the    ten    years   ended    1897 


ReKistrations— 

t 

Regist 
Number. 

ler  Deeds 
tntion  Act. 

Under  Real  Property  Act. 

Under  both  Acts. 

Consideration. 

Number. 

Consideration. 

Number. 

Consideration. 

£m 

£ 

£ 

; 

7.462 

8,765,109 

4,274 

7,520,914 

11,726 

16,286,02.3 

\ 

9,312 

7.277,334 

4,416 

7,256,931 

13,728 

14,534,265 

) 

9,883 

8,072,218 

4,697 

8,559,662 

14,580 

16,631,880 

10,348 

10,520,261 

4,523 

8,535,876 

14,871 

19.056,137 

t 

t 

10,450 

9,328,563 

4,644 

6,770,594 

15,094 

16,099,157 

\ 

9,351 

7,434,029 

4,704 

6,034,324 

14,055 

13,468,353 

t 

8,901 

5,824,797 

4,277 

5,624,968 

13,178 

11,449,765 

> 

> 

8,467 

7,183,729 

3,886 

4,741,877 

12,353 

11,925,606 

7,855 

5,428,148 

3,677 

4,652,779 

11,532 

10,080,927 

r 

3,898 

4,147,583 

3,571 

4,354,412 

7,469 

8,501,995 

consideration  given  generally  represents  the  principal  owing  ;  in 
Eises,  however,  it  stands  for  the  limit  within  which  clients  of 
knd  other  loan  institutions  are  entitled  to  draw,  though  many 
9  clients  may  be  in  credit  while  their  property  is  mortgaged  and 
sed. 

amount  of  mortgages  discharged  has  always  been  much  less  than 
ount  registered,  for,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  discharges  do 
lude  foreclosures,  which  if  not  formally  registered  as  discharges 
^ertheless  mortgages  cancelled.  The  volume  of  the  releases  is 
daced  by  mor^ages  paid  off  in  instalments,  as  the  discharges 
^ven  for  the  last  sum  paid,  which  might  happen  to  bear  a  very 
roportion  to  the  total  sum  borrowed ;  and,  further,  the  total  of 
fifes  is  reduced  owing  to  the  practice,  now  largely  followed,  of 
g  mortgages  maturing  on  fixed  dates  to  be  extended  for  an 
te  period. 

eyances  under  mortgage  or  purchases  of  equity  of  redemption, 
nsfers  which  represent  dealings  between  mortgagee  and  mortgagee, 
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are,  in  point  of  value,  uniinporUinl  ;  ueverthelest,  b>  c 
transactions  iu  mortgages,  returns  mverittg  the  periixl  of  in 
endod  1897  are  given  below.  The  table  is  iuconiplcW,  m  d 
sidertitioa  in  respect  of  coQvejraaoPS  and  trnuxfers  aivlfr  A 
Property  Act  cannot  be  given  :  while  the  flgurm  fur  189'  ana 
of  24  oonveynncflH  under  luortgHge,  nnd  118  Irnniifers  ornnngi 
wliich  the  amounts  involved  are  not  stated  : — 


tiwd.Be.riMn 

onAclrflSIS. 

-  ■     ■ 

Ye»r, 

KU»^.     " 

».„™:„, 

N»n.b«. 

t 

£ 

iS88 

193 

378.88! 

278 

S3g;7s 

188B 

S&l 

880,240 

Wl 

3s.flao 

1300 

117 

S8.lie 

21(1 

229.010 

IWIl 

34S 

245.111 

24« 

.1i(0,243 

IBIB 

3!l-2 

182.  M7 

2S3 

I.'J1«,40I 

<8!l» 

430 

1'18.!'25 

3S3 

276..'i0r: 

l8iM 

38i.:;is 

508 

483.489 

IS9S 

3^ 

l.'«,60S 

OOIJ 

78S.MS 

I89S 

487 

•JS6,96'. 

370 

2«7,9M 

1897 

450 

280,.^83 

146 

174,^79 

MOKTf 

A0B8   ON    L 

VE  Stock 

M.  Wool. 

Liens  on  wool,  mortgages  ou  live  stock,  Mid  liens  on  icruvi 
are  registered  under  special  Act!*,  the  two  first  mentioned 
temporary  moftiure  p.iss«d  in  ltJ47,  which  wcm  cMitJUQeil  froin 
time  and  becaiue  permanent  by  &  spsoial  enactment  in  1860^ 
liens  on  jjrrowing  crops  under  one  pwiited  in  1862.  'Die  mur 
live  stock  iire  current  till  iliecbarge,  wlule  the  liens  on  wool  1 
the  end  of  each  season  and  t«iininate  without  being  fomujiydi 
Mortgages  under  each  Act  are  valid  without  the  Hlock  or  cti 
delivered  to  the  mortgageee.  The  figures  relating  t*f  livv  < 
given  in  some  detail,  as  they  throw  considerable  light  on  ihe 
of  the  great  industn,'  of  the  country.  Tliey  nuist,  huwvwi; 
witli  this  qualiliciitjoii,  tlint  the  amount  stMti^  represents  in  a 
[jipri'ly  nominal  indebt.-dneBs,  and  the  advano«i  are  not  in  ens] 
made  to  persons  tioaneially  embarrassed.     But  with  fnD  alltf 
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Moore,  the  figures  fciven  hereunder  will  make  it  plain  how  largt-  a 
t^  lending  inatitutions  liavti  upon  tho  great  ]iafit(iral  industry, 
iollowi&g  statement  showH  the  liens  on  wool  and  the  mortj|;a.ge!i  on 
Mock  registered  during  each  of  the  ten  yeara  ended  1S97.  Sums 
Ted  both  by  a  lien  on  the  wool  and  by  mortgage  of  llie  ^heeji,  nro 
uded  under  the  head  of  mortgages  only  : — 


Pnfetmbk  Uen>  on  Wool.          1                         .MorD[i«ta  on  Uvc.St«-k. 

""■"" 

No.  of 
Sh«p. 

ConJdMv    vj^h—        No.  ol         HoniBil  1    ^°-  "' 

|.m 


i4i,«»;> 


mpi^eroent  the  information  just  given,  the  following  taldf,  which 
the  proportion  of  the  ttocku  of  the  colony  covernl  by  Ii<:u  an<l 
gage,  has  been  compiled.  In  addition  to  the  numliers  given,  i\ 
iderable  quantity  of  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  tinaitciul  iiistituticms 
ortgagees  in  possession,  lint  an  exact  statement  of  thin  it  is  not 
ible  to  obtain  :— 


B,CM.1U 

»a,wo,sM 
t$jm.mt 

«k3tS,TM 
43.Wt,8BT 


i3.»eT.i«a 


B.iKs.aii      K'3 


le  mortgages  shown  represent  the  annual  n>gistratiiiiis  :  hcncp  the 
p  involved  were  those  pledged  during  twelve  uiotiths  only  ;  and  at* 
mrren^  of  a  mortgage  on  live  stock,  unlike  tlint  of  u  lien  wliicli 
inates  at  the  end  of  the  season,  is  variable,  it  follows  tliat  the 
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fifiUi'SN  in  any  year  <lw  not  represent  the  total  number  of  flh«^ 
l>y  ftiortgs^,  and  that  the  proportion  of  tbe  flocks  ln-Irl  under  Itto 
moMfi^ge,  after  tnakiug  every  fJlowance  for  reieasea,  i«  thprpfnre 
\vhat    liijfher   than   that  stated.     This   remark  applir*  njDSilf  ' 
ttgiires  given  foi'  horned  cattle  and  horses. 


Discharges  of  Mortgages. 


i 


The  iiuinher  of  ciiacharges  registered  amounts  iji  an  imlinary  j«r 
about  one-iiixth  of  the  mortgages  of  live  stock  regittterrvl.  Tim  S^ 
for  tbe  ten  years  ended  1897  were: — 


number.  I 


£ 

1S88 

240 

1.160.307 

1893 

2W 

1.062,927 

1889 

266 

1,191,089 

189« 

334 

496,«l 

iseo 

368 

1891 

380 

1886 

1892 

317 

985,048  j 

1897 

38.^ 

J4»,064 

There  wpre  also  42  discharges  of  liens,  aonouiitjug  to  £20,6S3  dor 
1S97  ;  tlie^e  reprexent  tniusfers  of  security  iiid  repayment*  dartug 
Beatmn,  us  liens  t«nninate  by  effluxion  of  time  at  the  clo«e  of  tiie  « 

Liens  o»  Gbowikg  Crops. 

Under  the  p^o^-isions  of  the  Act,  lien.*  on  agricuItunJ  "iid  twrti 
tural  produce,  the  duration  of  which  must  not  exceed  one  jaa, 
mode.  Such  advances  do  not  onlinaHly  reaeh  large  sums,  eiliier  i 
viduiilly  or  in  their  total,  us  there  is  aii  element  of  uncertainly  id 
secnritv  oiTered.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  advances  raiifcnl  6 
£75,439  to  .£-247,466  per  annum.  The  liens  registered  in  1897  • 
1,947  in  number,  covering  advances  to  the  extent  of  £151,334  : — 


V»r. 

Numlwr. 

»-,™^ 

Y«.. 

NoDibgr. 

Osopidinliea. 

£ 

C 

1.006 

M7,M6 

ISfiS 

I,7SS 

1I»,007 

1H89 

1.227 

1B94 

2.291 

181.432 

IS90 

1.089 

76,439 

1695 

3.621 

210,392 

1S9I 

1,171 

1896 

2,567 

202.605 

1892 

1,416 

130,165 

1897 

1,M7 

161,334 

AIoRTOAGES  OS  Ships. 
Mortgages  of  registered   British  vesseb  are  dealt    with  ante 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1S94.     The  mort^a^^es  are,  according  W 
Act,  divided  into  two  clauses,  one  in  which  the  ship  is  the  sole  mco 
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5  other  in  which  the  advances  are  luado  on  the  security  of  what 
ed  in  the  Act  "  the  account  current/'  which  may  comprise  ships, 
ge  appliances,  etc.  Registrations  are  effected  at  the  two  ports  of 
f,  Sydney  and  Newcastle ;  the  returns  given  in  the  subjoined 
3nts  apply  to  both  ports  : — 


Mortga^  on  ships  only. 


Mortfrafire  on  account  current. 


Sailing  VeMels. 


No. 


Steam  VcMels. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 


Sailing?  Vessels. 


Steam  Vesseln. 


No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 


I 
2 
3 
i 
S 
S 
7 


£ 

£ 

<    37 

22.377 

7 

3,022 

36 

18,671 

9 

16,835 

23 

13,162 

10 

6,681 

34 

11,420 

21 

13,577 

24 

9,790 

9 

4,617 

18 

6,166 

18 

19,630 

21 

7,745 

23 

22,917 

4 
19 
12 
4 
9 
9 
9 


£ 

3,672 

61,293 

316 
1,866 

900 
5,450 
1,509 


8 

6 
16 

7 
15 

4 
12 


£ 

8,800 
10,000 

3,019 
16,600 
19,730 

7,250 
12,934 


number  of  mortgages  registered  in  which  ships  figure  as  the  sole 
y  represents  the  vessels  encumbered — that  is  to  say,  "  one  ship  one 
tge";  the  number  of  mortgages  in  the  other  class  may  or  may  not 
jnt  the  number  of  vessels  mortgaged.  The  discharges  of  mort- 
luring  the  same  period  were  as  follow  : — 


Mortgage  on  ships  only. 


SaiUng  Vessels. 


Na 


Amount 


Steam  Vessels. 


No. 


Amount. 


Mortgage  on  account  current. 


Sailing  Vessels. 


No.  Amount. 


Steam  VestteU. 


No.        Amouni. 


£ 

17 

12,482 

23 

9,769 

20 

13,962 

13 

5,948 

28 

11,096 

15 

5,230 

11 

3,193 

10 

7 
6 

12 
7 
9 

18 


£ 

9,004 

3.872 

13,026 

10,325 

8,664 

13,653 

16,643 


3 
6 
1 
1 
6 
2 
4 


£ 

No  amount 
2,717 

No  amount 
do 
216 
601 
'840 


7 
2 
2 
nil. 
8 
2 


£ 

12,400 

872 

90 

nil. 

1,000 

150 

4,800 


ome  cases  of  mortgages  on  account  current  the  amount  of  con- 
ion  is  not  stated,  and  the  figures  given  must  be  accepted  with  this 
nation. 


fMllATK  eiXJXCS. 


Hills  ( 


•red  at  til*  ai| 


All  niot-tgHgcs  of  personalty  utlier  thau  shiiw  »nd  BhipfuoK  ^ 
wool,  livi-  ntwk,  and  grtwing  oropa,  *ire  filed  and  entered  at  tli« 
Court  umlor  tlis  Bills  of  Salt  Act  of  1855.  ThiB  Act  prwiii™  tla 
documeut  shall  bo  filed  and  entered  withiu  llilrtj  days  aftm*  it  b 
or  giv#n,  otherwise  thp  transaction  is  illeg^ ;  and  to  piweiu  fm 
intpositiun  the  records  aT«  open  to  th«  in8;>e«tion  of  tb#  iMhlk. 
total  amount  of  advuices  aunually  mad«  oa  bills  of  sale  w  DiOt  r 
available,  Itut  judg;ing  from  the  number  of  bills  filed  tlwr  snm  m 
ctinsiderable.  The  proviBioiu  of  the  Act  are  availed  of  by  all  dM 
the  coium unity,  but  brewers  and  money  lendms  fifure  oiicwfte 
among  the  transferreea.  No  complete  record  U  riiailf  of  th 
terminated  voluntarily  or  by  seizure,  tlie  ofticiid  records  idiowiq 
those  discharged  iu  the  oi-dirarj-  way.  Seizurea  ef  the  tiettirt^ 
which  gi"uenUly  comprises  housebi^d  furnitura  and  Btotk-imnl 
ciinuDon  occurrenues,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  mord^ 
is  k«^t ;  but,  as  previously  ishowu,  the  negltwt  in  tha  regiiAnl 
foreclosures  ia  tt  weakness  in  the  procedure  undnr  all  Acta  rc^ 
uiortgage  trauHacttons.  The  bills  S[ed  and  th«  dischai^gna  rrfpttci 
the  eight  years  ended  1897  were  as  follow  : — - 


f^=< 


2,752 
2,5I« 


1896 

I8i(7 


Sl-kmaky  of  Mohtuaoes. 


The  vnlome  of  mortgage. 
is  given  below.  A«  the  r 
alludeit  to, 


:J 


■gistered  and  discharged  undn"  H 

nis  are  incomplete,  from  cansM  I 

general  total  liiu)  been  establiahdl.     The  foUowte) 
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»  the  total  oonsiderfttioii  of  the  mortgages  registered  during  each 
e  last  ^ve  years : — 


fnpntjm 


1S08L 


1894. 


189& 


lS86w 


1897 


I 

inr  Deedi  Rcirl^lntlon  Act 
,,     RaftI  Property  Act 


^wA 

rtgaget  on  Live  Stock 

Ml  OP  Growjpy  Crops 

n|BgM  on  8M|Mi   

„  ,t       Mid   Shipping 

kppliuices    

tsoftete 


£ 
7,484,0» 
6,034,324 


1,985,060 

3.I76,78& 

169,007 

19,888 

*3,334 


6,824,797 
5,624,96ti 


7,183,729 

4,741,877 


1.952,461 

2,0W,8n 

181,432 

24,907 

18,455 


2,101,048 

2,264,290 

219,892 

14,407 

•20,680 
Not  available. 


£ 
5,4-28,148 
4,662,779 


1,341,940 

l,70ft,245 

202,605 

25,795 

•12,700 


£ 
4,147,r>83 
4,354.412 


1,056,721 

1,418,884 

151,334 

30,062 

14,443 


•  FIgnres  incomplete. 

e  consideration  of  the  mortgages  of  which  discharges  were  regis- 
dnring  each  of  the  last  five  years  is  given  below : — 


Property. 


1893. 


1897. 


d^ 

der  Deeds  Regrlstratioii  Act 
„     Real  Proiwrty  Act 

■onalty— 

ins  on  wool 

>rtya|pBS  on  Live  Stock 

»i8  on  Growing  Crops 

•rtgages  on  Ships  

and   Shipping 
Ippliluioes 
In  of  Sale 


£ 
1,864,021 
1,927,794 


1,062,827 

26,988 

•90 


£ 
2,060,696 
2,083,002 


£ 
2,505,790 
2,715.443 


£ 
3,106,861 
2,796,796 


At  end  of  each  Season. 
496,041  f    1,063,863  ;      886,218 

At  end  of  each  Season. 
16,273  i        19,760  ;        18,788 


•1,216  I 
NotavaihOrie. 


661 


£ 
2,108,981 
2,680,52(V 


:>40,il6l 

lo.sao 
r»,<wo 


Figures  incomplete. 


Friendly  Societies. 


e  position  occupied  by  Friendly  Societies  at  the  ])re~sent  day  is  h 
important  one,  on  account  of  the  strong  influence  which  they  exert 
le  welfare  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  population ;  and  recognising 
ervices  which  they  render  to  the  community  by  the  inculcation  of 
a  of  thrift,  and  the  relief  of  cases  of  distress  which  it  would  other- 
be  the  duty  of  the  public  to  alleviate,  the  State,  while  forbiddini^ 
nrrying  on  of  operations  by  an  unregistered  society,  and  imposing  a 
[ty  on  each  member  of  its  committee  should  it  accept  money  in 
deration  of  any  interest  therein,  grants  certain  privileges  to  societies 


Bentation  or  tmi>oEition ; 

(b)  Having  poesession  of  any  of  its 

or  miaapplieB  it ; 

(c)  Wilfully   applies  any  part  of  aa< 

poses  other  than  those  exprease' 
rules  and  autliorised  by  the  Act. 

3.  If  an  officer  of  the  Society  dies  or  bf^conies  ba 

or  if  an  execution  is  issued  againnt  him  wh 
]iroperty  of  the  Society  in  his  poBsesaion  bj 
the  trustees  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to 
or  property  in  preference  to  any  other  cre< 

4.  Tlie  (tocutncnta  of  the  Society  are  free  from 
ri.  Tlie  Society  can  admit  members  under  tv 

from  them  binding  receipts,  which  would 

effect. 
G.  If  it  invcstK  inouey  on  mortgage,  such  mo 

charged  by  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  withoi 
7.  Its  officers  sre  legally  bound  to  render  acc( 

money  or  property  in  their  possession  oi 

and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
>t.  Disputes  can  be  legally  settled  according  t 

9.  Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  b 
legally  insuring  money,  on  the  deaths  < 
children,  for  their  funeral  expenses,  witho 
able  interest  in  their  Uvea, 
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Most  of  the  Friendly  SociotieR  oponiting  in  New  South  AVaUs  were 
mnded  by  old  membera  of  English  oi'dei's  who  had  eniigrati-d  to 
LQStmlia  before  the  light  of  public  investigation  had  l>een  thrown  upon 
le  business  of  the  societies  in  Great  Britain,  and  an  ex]X)sure  made  of 
le  unscientific  principles  on  which  they  were  being  conducted.  Am  ird- 
igly,  the  8*jcieties  establisiied  in  this  colony  were  from  the  coiinnence- 
■ent  worked  under  a  fallacious  system,  which  was  regarded  as  pci  fret ; 
id  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  funds, 
e  members  looked  upon  the  money  as  their  personal  property  --in 
et,  as  profit  derived  from  their  exertions.  They  ai-gued  that  any 
obable  change  from  the  existing  satisfactory  condition  of  afTairs  would 
fully  compensated  for  by  the  introduction  of  younger  members,  who 
their  turn  would  l)e  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  trust  to  others  in 
e  future  ;  and  any  pn>posal  for  the  application  to  their  affairs  of  the 
ientific  principles  which  governed  the  operations  of  friendly  societies 
«whero  was  strenuously  opposed  as  unnecessary  until  very  rerently, 
len  many  leading  members  were  induced,  owing  to  the  rapid  d«*|»li*tion 
the  funds  of  their  orders,  to  give  serious  consideration  to  their 
sition. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  wliich  raised  this  false  feeling  of  semrity 
LS  that  in  times  of  general  pn)sperity  many  employers  paid  g<H>d 
»rkmen  their  wages  during  short  periods  of  sickness  in  order  to  retain 
eir  services,  and  members  in  receipt  of  high  wages  and  in  tolerably 
»y  circumstances  did  not  feel  the  nect^ssity  of  acct^pting  assistance* 
>m  their  lodges.  Al8f>,  it  must  be  borm^  in  mind  that  in  tho.sc  \<ars 
e  members  were  ycmng,  and  even  if  all  claims  had  been  pn*f erred  it 
probable  that  the  benefits  would  not  have  amounted  to  a  lar^c  sum, 
that  the  funds  of  the  societies  could  not  do  otherwise  than  inereast* 
spite  of  the  inadequate  scale  of  ccmtributions  cliarged.  An  exann- 
btion  of  the  records  of  the  registration  of  amended  rules  shows  what 
e  accumulation  of  capital  led  to  :  in  many  cases  the  meml>ers  of  a 
ciety  thought  it  right  not  only  to  lower  their  c<mtributions,  but  at  the 
me  time  to  increase  the  benefits  given.  The  inevitable  results  have 
tppened  :  the  members  have  grown  older,  the  claims  on  account  of 
;knes8  and  death  have  increased,  and  the  depression  in  tradt'  has 
mpelled  those  out  of  employment  to  come  upon  the  funds  whenev(.'r 
esible,  so  that  many  of  the  societies  now  existing  are  in  a  stati*  of 
solvency. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  now  that  the  fallacy  nndtjrlying  the  old 
Bteni  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  societies  has  l^een  so  foniifly 
ploded,  some  attempt  is  being  generally  made  to  place  affairs  on  a 
and  basis,  but  even  now  the  steps  taken  by  many  of  the  older  meml»ers 
e  halting  and  uncertain  ;  they  concede  that  an  error  of  judgment  was 
mmitted  in  the  past,  but  are  unwilling  to  tax  themselves  to  any 
•ludderable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  placing  matters  upon  a  better 
oting.  At  the  same  time  they  are  convinced  that  no  new  member>' 
lould  be  admitted  unless  they  pay  according  to  a  proiierly-adjii 
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scale  of  conti-ihations.    It  is  the  intention  of  rJtp  CorpmirKiittoiil 
a  Bill  uinlev  which  the  aofietiwi  mny  be  hnmght  in) 
position  than  iImt  occupy  at  the  preiwiit  tiiii«. 

A  list  of  the  principal  Bocieities  ia     ' 
seen  that  at  the  end  at  1897   tiiet*  y 
(Motne  of  them  aabdiiridRd  into  ilittrii^ta,  provincm,  or  gTKml  Mr 

mpmiiig  79)    dtatinct   auborrlinatc   Viniubm ; 
•ocietiea : — 


[1  b^ow,  tnun  wbich  it  1 
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The  number  of  meiubei's  admitted  during  1897  was  8,548  ;  wliile 
8^593  were  lost  from  all  causes.  The  total  cases  of  sickness  cainc;  to 
11,054,  and  the  average  amount  of  sick  pay  was  £5  2s.  4d.  per  nieniber. 
The  total  receipts  wei-e  .£252,865,  and  the  expenditure  amoununl  to 
JB218,991  ;  while  the  tota,l  funds  were  £596,464,  as  shown  above,  or 
£8  12s.  7d.  per  member  enrolled. 

The  benefits  promised  by  Friendly  Societies  are,  in  kind,  much  tlio 
lame  in  all  societies,  and  usually  comprise  medical  atU^ndanct>  and 
medicine  for  a  member  and  his  family,  sick  pay — generally  £1  per  week 
ftxr  the  first  six  months,  reduced  thereafter  to  15s.  or  lOs.  ;  allowance  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member's  wife,  and  funend  money  to  his  wifc^ 
,«i'the  death  of  a  member.  The  Act  limits  the  amount  payable  on  th(^ 
iwth  of  a  member  to  £200,  and  no  annuity  can  be  granted  alx>ve  £5(), 
%iit  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  sick  pay,  although  the  rules  of 
Mne  societies  limit  the  total  amount  receivable  weekly  to  42s.,  nor  to 
fte  nvmber  of  societies  to  which  one  ])er80ii  may  belong,  and  from  which 
hb  inaj  receive  benefits,  but  the  combined  )>enefits  must  nv>t  exceed  the 
tbove-mentioned  amounts. 

In  addition  to  the  Friendly  Societies  prop<irly  so  called,  some  of  the 
(i^gistered  Trade  Unions  give  benefits  a:ialogous  to  those  of  the  societies 
Mentioned  above.  The  benefits,  however,  are  usually  smaller  in  amount, 
Iridom  exceeding  12s.  a  week  for  sick  pay,  and  XT  in  case  of  death.  A 
miw  Trade  Unions  also  make  allowanc<^  to  their  memliers  when  they  an' 
mt  of  employment. 
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FOOD   COST  OF   LIVING.  AND  PRICE 


Food  Scpptv. 

THE  soil  of  Xew  South  Wales  is  capable  of  prodociiig  ia i 
moat  of  the  things  essential  for  the  suBteiianc«  of  1 
though  tlie  production  of  tiome  of  these  iiecessnries  hu  t 
'entirely  neglected,  \iliile  others  are  obtjiined  in  quanCitie*  iMi 
for  the  wants  of  the  coniraunity.  Considering  tho  coiupftiktiva 
rate  of  wa^es  which  prevails,  food  of  all  kinds  is  fairly  cba 
articles  of  diet  which  in  other  cuuntries  are  almost  within  the  a 
of  luxuries  are  in  New  South  Wales  lai^ly  consumed  et-ea 
poorest  classes.  i 

The  cost  of  providing  food,  and  beveragett  other  than  toM 
consumed  in  the  colony  during  the  year  1897  tuny  be  wi  i 
X18,654,000.  This  sum  represents  the  price  to  the  consumer.anJ 
-all  charges  except  that  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  tk 
The  expenditure  on  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  amounted  Ui  X4,09fi 
that  the  total  expenditure  for  all  food  and  beverages  was  £22,7 
«qua!  to  £17  7h.  Od.  per  inhabitant,  or  11 -4d.  daily.  E\clu<ling 
cants,  the  yearly  expenditure  per  inhabitant  was  £14  4a  8d.,  i 
aierage  per  day,  9-4d.  Conapared  with  the  cost  of  fr«<l  ed] 
other  countries,  this  sum  will  not  uppear  considerable^  enpeciall, 
allowance  is  made  for  the  profusion  with  which  flesh  meat  is  cm 
-and  wiuted  in  New  South  Wales.  The  following  figures  are  tak< 
Mulhall's  DUlionary  of  Utatitticf,  and  show  the  annual  expendit' 
head  of  the  more  important  European  countries  and  of  the  United 
and  Canada i — 
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bere  has  been  a  {aXiing  off  in  the  value  of  the  articles  of  fo<xl  con- 
ed in  New  South  .Wales  during  the  last  few  years,  due  both  to  a 
ease  in  the  quantities  consumed  and  to  a  fall  in  prices.  As  late 
392  the  value  of  food  and  beverages  consumed  amounted  to  1 2^d. 
bead  daily,  or  exclusive  of  intoxicants,  to  lOd. ;  while  in  1897  these 
ants  had  fallen  to  ll|tL  and  9^.  respectively. 
le  main  articles  of  consumption  in  the  colony  are  meat  and  bread, 
letail  value  of  which  equals  about  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  expendi- 
on  food.  The  following  is  the  approximate  retail  cost  of  the  chief 
les  wliich  enter  into  daily  consumption  : — 

£ 
Bread  2,906,000 

Fresh  meat 4,986,000 

Vegetables  and  fruits 2,110,000 

Milk,  batter,  cheese,  etc 3,315,000 

Other  fann  produce   1,113,000 

Sugar    1,540,000 

Tea,  coffee,  etc 736,000 

Other  foods  and  non*alcoholic  beverages    1 ,948,000 

Total  expenditure  on  food 18,654,000 

Wines,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors 4,036,000 


Total  expenditure  on  food  and  bererages    ...    £22,740,000 

te  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  annually  required  by 
member  of  the  community  are  estimated  to  be  as  follow : — 

Flour  2440  ft. 

Oatmeal  80  „ 

Bice    10-3  „ 

SBeef       1570    Ib.^ 

Mutton 111-6    „    V 281-5  „ 
Pork,  Ac.  ...       12-9     „  ) 

Potatoes 202-8  „ 

Sugar  ..../• 95-9  „ 

Batter     17-7,, 

Cheese  ••• S*8  „ 

Tea  7-8  „ 

Cofbe  80 oz. 

Coeoaand  chocolate 8*7  „ 


FOOD,  COST'  OF  LJTJSO,  HiD  PB/CSS. 

Fur  bht>  ycMF  1899  the  totaJ  detnand  of  tlw  aaUmj  in  tht. 
al)wei«  of  fuod  will  be  t^tproxioinicly  : — 


0«tm.d -...,.. - 

vm  . 

Bi"    1— 

«>n  . 

(Porkttiidte«ia „ 

P.)t*UJ" _.._. 

mjM>  „ 

811  gnr ^„u™._.— 

io,?n)  „ 

Cho^    _.^<™_ „«..-.«..—... 

a^ioo  „ 

Xw     ...... ^ 

iQ,iiM.aoo  tb. 

CoBoo „. 

e7B,MD    . 

Cocou  mna  L.hocolrte    

7»7,M0    » 

The  production  of  wliimt  in  the  colony  at  «ii  u 
low  he  Dioro  than  «qunl  tJi  the  demands  of  tfar  poptttiitiMt. 
the  cunsuniptioa  of  1897  of  61  busiiels  pc»-  hmd,  tlie  de 
exclusivit  of  aeed,  will  >je  about  8,277,000  bushels,  titu  n 
seed   thus  rendering  necccssory  as  iu^MirUtioii  of  U 1* 
bushels. 

Oattiieiil  and  rice  are  the  only  othei'  articles  of  epnitU  proiIiic«|i 
consumed.  Kic«  is  not  ^rrown  to  any  extent  in  tlir  mtur 
quantity  reqnirHcl  is  imported  either  dii-BoUy  or  indiiwcUy  f 
and  India.  The  land  adapted  for  thi'  ((row'th  'if  iJiih  plant  in 
Suuth  Waleii  is  nut  very  cjttejiaive  in  area,  and  is  probaUy  ;>ut  lab 
use.      Oatmeal,   though   manufactured    in    the   i-olony,   is   alsu  Ik 

In  the  nuttier  of  meat  sufiply  the  culuuy  In  alnkust  iudeiio^ 
external  assistance.  The  conauniption  of  fre«li  meat  at  all  kin 
extremely  great,  and,  though  posxibly  less  than  in  the  n^^'i'^ 
colony  of  Queensland,  it  exceeds  per  head  that  of  any  ottwir  on 
The  requiremt-nta  of  the  ciilony  for  fi»«l  alone  HntonDtml  in  IP! 
338,330  head  of  cattle,  and  3,347,006  head  of  she«p  :  and  tlxw^ 
supply  of  cattle  sufficient  t«  meet  the  demand  was  iK-yottd  the  r«ei' 
of  the  colony,  the  oumlier  a!  ab«ep  avnilaUe  for  nuu4cn  very  !■ 
exceeded  even  the  numlwr  given  above,  and  wen?  it  wit  thai 
is  preferrtxl  t<>  mutt^m,  no  stock  need  have  been  importfd 
alaaghtering. 

The  swine  slaughtered  for  food  during  1897  nunibeted  BS,MT.  1 
quantity  of  hgicou  and  hams  made,  AC4.-ording  to  the  return*  4  " 
was  6,544, 7S1   lb.,  and  the  ijilantity  imported  for  local  n^ 
during  the  year  was  1,C16,220  ib.    The  annual  efinsumption  |i 
pork  and  ittt  mimnfactared  products,  averages  alxnit  124  Hk 

The  amount  uf  potatues  imported  for  local  cunsumpti(iu  f 
WAS  53,962  tons,  while  the  quantity  available  (roin  tlie  f 
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ony,  after  nllowing  fe»r  spe<l,  was  ol,136  tons.  Tlio  iu»t  imports 
i«HUiteci,  therefore,  to  i)0  p^r  cent,  of  the  totiil  consumption,  as 
■apared  with  44  per  cent,  in  1896  ;  and  37  \^r  cent,  in  189;"). 
Xhe  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  colony  is  (»nonnous,  avoniging  JilM)ut. 
-9  lb.  per  heail  during  ejich  year.  The  fields  of  the  trolony  j>nHhice(l 
■ing  1897  about  34,90')  tons,  of  27,535  tons  short  i>f  th<'  huvil 
Biand,  the  bulk  of  which  was  imported  fn)m  QueiMishmd.  As 
Hited  out  in  the  pages  rv^hiting  to  agricultui'e,  a  large  p>art  of  th«' 
Lonv  is  wciil  adapted  Uy  the  gniwth  of  sugar-cane :  but.  the  l(»w  ])rirt^ 
mich  sugar  brought  some  few  years  ag<i,  when  the  market  was  att'ecttMl 
r  the  Ixjunties  given  by  Germany  and  France,  mjwle  thes  in<lustry 
^profitable,  and  the  cultivation  of  cane  wjis,  to  some  extent,  neglected. 
Be  comiiderable  rise  in  tliepnceof  sugar  during  IHSI)  lf<l  to  an  increase 

cultivation  over  that  of  tln^  previous  year,  and  this  was  followed  l»y 
■ther  extensions  until  during  the  two  sejisons  18*).^)  IMI  ami  I-SIMJ  \)7 
«  area  under  cane  was  close  upon  33,000  acn*R.  Sinci'  then,  eliietly 
•ing  to  the  fear  of  the  growers  that  tht^  sugar  duties  woidd  l>e 
tiogether  abolisheil,  the  area  decroase<l  by  about  7,000  a«Tes.  As  it 
M  now  been  decided  to  maintain  the  duties  at  GO  per  <:eiit.  of  their 
:wiouR  amount,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  area  uiuler  <^aiH'  will  incre;ise 
oring  the  next  seaiion. 

The  year  1890  proved  very  encouraging  to  the  «lairy  fanners,  anil 
!I0  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  nianufactun'<l  wsis  sullicieni  t«»  uK-et 
ml  wants,  {ind  leave  a  small  balance  for  export.  The  ]niHhi<*iion  »»f 
k succeeding  season  did  not, bowev(M*, equal  thedematnljis  I,  I  ll^  1 00 lb. 
I  butter  and  224,397  lb.  «>f  cheese  wen»  impoi'ted  for  local  reipiirenients. 
bI892,  there  wjis  a  surplus  of  1,027,800  Ih.  of  hutter  for  export,  whih- 
beese  to  tlie  amount  of  53,700  lb.  had  to  he  im]H»rted  to  niret.  l«M-al 
BqoirementA.  Since  then  the  production  of  l)utt-<M-  and  <  li(>ise  has 
■oraaaed  very  rapidly,  and  in  1894  there  weit^  4,600,0(M)  Ih.  of  butter 
■d 229,000  lb.  of  cheese  available  for  ex|M»rt ;  but.  owing  to  the  dry 
■MODS  the  quantities  available  for  export  in  l^<t)•''^  ISlMi,  and  1^1)7 
iere  comparatively  small.  The  consuin]>tion  of  hutter  and  cheese 
bring  1897  was  25,638,000  lb.  and  4,120,000  Ih.  respi-etively. 

The  quantity  of  tea  consunHfd  is  remarkably  iarge,  the  average  U'lng 
lb.  13  oz.  per  inhabit^int,  while  of  eoir«M*  the  average  consninption  is 

Ok.  The  consumption  of  tea  is  universal  throughout  the  colonies, 
id  the  four  and  a  half  million  pHitpIe  in  Aust.ralasiii  use  fully  twice 
^  qoantity  of  this  l)everage  which  is  <'onsuined  by  the  niillion-t  who 
ilabit  continental  Europe,  other  than  Knssia.  Though  the  !oil  and 
KUuite  of  a  part  cyf  New  South  Wales  are  afirqited  to  iIh'  cnlli\atioii 

tea,  no  systematic  attempt  has  been  niadi^  10  grow  thiM  pliinf .  Tim 
flbe  berry,  especially  the  Li1)ennn  variety,  thrivi-s  in  tin*  north  const 
Ktrict,  but  it  has  not  yet  In^n  cultivated  tor  cfiniinercial  pnrpo'  i'm. 
The  average  quantity  of  the  principal  artielen  of  cotninon  difi  it  :.'iveii 
(vewith  for  the  various  colonies  of  Austiahe  ia.  h  will  In-  mi -n  1  hut  the 
luamption  of  wheat  varies  from   305-2  lb.  in  Vidnria  lo  .iI.^h  lb,  in 
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Western  Australia,  iheflverugecouBumptiou  lieiiig  363  Ih.  perliM 
varies  greatly  in  the  quantity  used,  only  7'1  lb.  bciiig  theuniU 
.if  VicUirift,  as  against  20  lb.  in  Western  Austntlia.  The  ranm 
of  tea  is  largest  in  Wwitem  Australiiv,  New  South  Walt*,  ntulQuBi 
—with  9-5  lb.  in  the  first,  and  78  lb.  in  each  of  the  two  latwen 
Of  sugar,  the  average  quantity  lAed  variea  from  106'3  lb.  |mtI 
Western  Australia  to  829  lb.  in  Taflmaiiia,  tlw  average  for  K«w 
Wales  being  950  lb.,  and  for  Australasia  94-5  lb.  per  head,  C 
not  a  favourite  beverage  in  Australasia,  the  consuroiition  beiD 
one-twelfth  that  of  tea.  It  ia  used  moat  largely  in  Western  Au 
where'  the  annual  demand  amounts  to  16  oz.  The  particuUn  t 
colony  are  as  follow  :■ — 


4  II 

4  II 


IW 


Gniin- 

Wheat 

\h. 

[b. 

OHtmool 

lb. 

Potatoes  

1^".;:::.::::::: 

Cheeae 

lb 

3-8 

Mutter 

tb 

Salt  

tb 

40 '8 

Meat- 

Beef 

lb.;  157-0 

Mutton 

lb.l  111-8 

l',irkfl.iiiBa™ii.„...lb 

129 

niption  of  potatoes  per  head  in  some  of  the  ci 
probably  less  than  the  foregoing  table  shows ;  thus  in  the 
Tasmania  the  returns  show  a  ixmsuniption  of  503  lb.,  and 
Zealand,  of  438  tb.  It  is  probable  that  potatoes  are  in  some  yen 
in  excess  of  the  local  requirements,  and  the  market  in  N« 
Wales  and  other  continental  colonies  not  being  EutScieut  t 
tins  exces.-i,  it  remains  unconsuracd  or  is  given  to  live  stock  an<i 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  ia  impossible  to  determine  tli» 
actually  entering  into  the  food  consumption  of  the  population. 
The  consumj>tion  of  salt  appears  exce.ssive  in  some  of  tb« 
while  the  figures  for  South  Australia  seem  too  low.  Thi< 
explained  by  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  salt  arc  m^ 
preserving,  notably  in  New  South  Wales,  Queen.«Und,  and  Kfli 
wliile  in  South  Auatmlio  salt,  taken  from  In^oona,  is  1 
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salt  in  considerable  quantities,  of  which  there  is,  however,  no 
^bably  the  quantity  required  for  domestic  consumption 
jout  20  lb.  in  ^ch  colony. 

by  the  standard  of  food  consumed,  the  people  of  New  South 
7e\\  as  of  all  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia,  are  fortunately 

Compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  this  will  most 
ear  from  the  following  table,  the  particulars  given  in  which, 
xception  of  those  referring  to  New  South  Wales,  have  been 

Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics : — 


on  try. 


Per  Inhabitant. 


a 

1 

O 


t 


I 

|6 


QQ 


9 


I 

0^ 


3 


^1 


is 


;dom . 

»   .... 
iFViJes 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

378 

109 

75 

540 

77  20 

550 

64  18 

635 

51  1  11 

460 

61   18 

400 

26  i  8 

480 

71 

6 

500 

49 

12 

560 

•62 

22 

440 

78 

13 

560 

64 

22 

560 

57 

35 

590 

65 

27 

440 

62 

26 

400 

82 

4 

400 

84 

4 

370 

150 

53 

400 

90 

45 

388 

281 

96 

lb. 

19 

8 

8 

5 

7 

4 

3 

3 

11 

14 

22 

15 

15 

11 

9 

9 

20 

22 

22 


lb. 

380 

570 

1,020 

180 

560 

50 

20 

40 

500 

500 

410 

820 


lb. 
40 
20 
17 
19 
14 
18 
17 
17 
28 
40 
25 
20 


1,050 

•  •  • 

140 

•  •  • 

80 

• « • 

80 

•  ♦  • 

170 

39 

600 

40 

203 

1 

41 

oz. 

91 

66 

78 

6 

28 

20 

6 

18 

112 

144 

140 

240 

142 

110 

8 

8 

162 

72 

133 


3,552 
3,914 
4,629 
3,483 
3,495 
2.112 
2,567 
2,629 
3,904 
3,489 
3,855 
4,487 
4,886 
2,658 
2,325 
2,333 
3,218 
3,797 
4,161 


he  ai*ticles  of  the  foregoing  list,  with  the  exception  of  tea  and 
reducing  them  to  a  common  basis  of  comparison,  it  will  be 
i  the  amount  of  thermo-dynamic  power  capable  of  being 
3y  the  food  consumed  in  this  colony  is  greater  than  that  of 
jountry  mentioned  in  the  table.  For  the  purpose  of  compari- 
ures  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  in  his  well-known  work 
lave  been  used,  and  the  heat  developed  has  been  reduced 
valent  weight  lifted  1  foot  high.  In  estimating  the  thermo- 
fect  of  food,  grain  has  been  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  flour, 
has  been  paid  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  meat  consumed. 
\  for  potatoes  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  Dictionary  of 
but  it  is  a  probable  supposition  that  but  a  small  proportion 
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i>£  ihe  quantity  ov«r  4O0  Ri.  set  down  int  nay  eonnn?  ik 
huiuui  oi>r)Hiiinptinn,  luid  tlie  Hf^res  relating  InMitno  u4ifac< 
lire,  llieiffore,  nxcfissivi;.  Tlie  HubBtum-W  iucluilMl 
turgeiy  nuppleuiented  Imtli  in  Atuuritia  nuil  iu  Bumgio  liji  ■( 
but  tut  nioro  nti  than  in  th«sii  oi>l»iit<ie;  nnd  tiw  li^)u«* 
probulily  uflbnl  ;k  juM  view  nf  thn  (Miini>a4-ntivn  <|UBB(t^ 
vuliieof  tb»)ulluleft  of  eiinHHinptinii  iii  e«cn  of  rtivounnttmi 
The  uompiuisuii  will  HfiiM&r  utucli  inor«  atronfjly 
culouies  wlieu  the  average  ajuuuitC  i>f  wurk  whu-'lt  «tt«ll 
th»  uumntuniby  is  voUm)  upon  t»  porfvrm  in  tak«R  inlo 
Id.  Aiistrulaaia  the  proportion  iif  wimtim  luid  <.-hi1(lr« 
luburiuus  oocDptttiooa  is  fo^r  snuitler  thiui  in  Burupi*  unil  Ai 
the  hours  of  labour  of  nil  pomnns  iiarf  ulsn  l<^«.  no  Lhitt 
fiKxl-eTiflrgy  reijuireil  is  roclucwl  in  pr(i[Mjrli'Hi.  Ifallov 
for  the  fRot  that  only  40  per  cent  of  the  pr^«lftlioii  «n'  luinh 
'.i^  pel-  uent.  women,  iuul  27  jwr  cent,  chililrwi,  the  quantity  4 
<x)U!iutned  in  New  South  WMieii  would  &ppoar  to  be  fnr  in  •rxrrsi 
Hi-'tual  i-t>i{uireoienU  uf  tlie  populiU.iou,  luul  thoujfh  the  ev 
luokud  u[>iin  ac  wiKjtn,  it  is  none  the  Ichn  evidi^uce  of  Lh«  wi 
fKHiplP!  whose  (^irctinigtauRBs  pcii'init  titem 
The  following  tiihle  giTi>«  tho  nnnun 
Auatridiutia  and  the  pciucipitl  i;oDDtrips  o£  the  world.  Tb» 
tobaccu  appears  to  he  more  pi>.M'^ent  in  Weetvm 
Queensl&nd  thtui  in  luiy  of  the  other  uolouiu&  while  tlte  Lea* 
tion  is  in  Tusmnniu.  and  Snuth  AustndiK,  Couipared  wiib 
of  the  wxirld,  the  uvumgc  cnnsumptioii  of  Aiwindjisin  wdl 
eRceasive  : — 


Xew'SouldiWilaK.. 


4JueeiifllaiiH     

South  Auatraltft 

Western  A lutnlia  ...  4'fl7 

Tasmuiua   .... 

Kev  ZwJihkI, 2-18     I 

Unitetl  Kingdomi |  1'4L    :   Tarkay 

Fnuice 2-06        Unitad. 

Germany    3-00    .   CmuhU 

Snssia |  L-33       Biwdl 


237 
215 


_  -     „  .         -.  *TJ 

Htly  i-3* 

Spun I-W 

Holland    (-K 

Belginin 3'IJ 

SwUzerlutd S'i* 

Swnden. |-KJ 

.-  3^» 

..  4-» 


2U 


(Jo.vamfTtoM  OP  IxroxmAxtt, 

mption  of  wines,  spirits,  and  fpnnent«l  lii 
<tecreK.sing  for  sonit>  yenrs,  nltliungh  some  yenri  fitiow 
<"'er  the  prectidbig  jeat^  lu  will  be  wen  from  th«  fi>l 
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nring  tli0  average  consumption  of  spirit  per  inliabitaut  during  the 
tt  ten  years  : — 


Oftllon«. 
1886  2-8S 

1889  2-73 

1890  2-68 

1801  2^^ 

1892 2-67 


1803  2-30 

1H94  217 

1895  20s 

189»>  210 

1897  21') 


rhese  figoreji  represent  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  IIh'  litiuor 
isumed  ;  the  quantities  are  given  in  pi'oof  spirit  its  IxMng  a  iiioa.suro 
re  eiisily  understood,  if  loss  scientific,  than  that  of  absolute  aloohol. 
rhe  state  <»f  things  depicted  in  the  foregoing  table  is  due  to  a  (.'pul- 
iation of  causes.  Four  of  thtjse  are  most  notable — the  more  stringent 
rvisions  of  the  Licensing  Act,  the  decrease  in  the  pi-oportion  of 
tg^r  labourers  to  the  general  c<inimunity,  the  depression  in  ti-ade, 
1^  lastly,  the  spread  of  teetotal  principles.  Tt  woulil  l»e  futile  to 
empt  to  determine  how  these  causes  have  operated  iIuli^  idually  in 
nreaaing  the  consumption  of  intoxicants  ;  but  the  faet  of  such  a 
iretae  cannot  bo  gainsaid,  for  the  direct  evidence  given  alK)vc  is 
Toborated  by  the  general  decline  in  tlie  nunibpr  of  arrests  on  charges 
drunkenness. 

Hie  volume  of  spirits  con8unie<l  in  the  colony  during  1S97  was 
79  gallons  of  locally  distilled,  <ind  919,126  gaUons  of  importt^d  spirits, 
ail  920,605  gallons,  equal  to  0*71  gallons  per  heml-  -a  ijuantity  not 
tte  two-thirds  of  the  consumption  during  the  year  18S8,  as  will  appear 
m  the  following  table : — 


<^iuuitity  Con 

mimed. 

Year. 

(jiLantity  (.to 

nsniiiLfl. 

Virar. 

ToUl. 

Per 
Inhabitant. 

Total. 

Inhabitant. 

gallonflw 

1 
gallons. 

gallons. 

1 
gallons. 

1888 

1,164,975 

110 

1S93 

999.984 

0-83 

1889 

1,1.59,380 

107 

1S94 

952,170 

1      <^*'^" 

1890 

1,201,946 

109 

1895 

921,408 

'      0-73 

1891 

1,268,368 

111 

1896 

!>41,715 

0-73 

1892 

1,184,042 

1-00 

i 

1897 

926,605 

:      0-71 

!!>»  avenge-  oonsumption.  o£  beer  per  head  of  population  has  declined 
mderably  during  the  last  ten  years.  From  tlie  follo¥ring  statement, 
Kover,  it  will  be  found  that  both  the  quantity  of  beer  imported  and 
quantity  locally  brewed  during  the  year  1 897,  showed  a  slight  increase 
:h0  fignraa  o£  the  previous  year,  and  that  tlie  total  consumption  of 
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Die  ymr  mia  ion-er  than  thut  of  1891  nnd  IS'Ji*,  bat  higher  Uuoi 
ay  of  the  other  eeveii  years  of  the  decennial  period : — 


1897 


ColonU. 

ln,porl«l. 

galloDB. 

galloM. 

9.30f),«K) 

0,515.000 

2,SI4,000 

il.504,000 

2.207.000 

10.594,000 

2.4G4.000 

10.688.000 

2,301.000 

l»,M2.<XKl 

1.530.000 

9,3M,O0O 

1,700.000 

9.708,000 

10.073,000 

i.Tn.aoa 

i'i.Nss>.im 

11,178.000  I 
11,101,000  , 
11,337,000  I 
11,773.000  I 
12,400,000 


low 
ion 

1I4S 


■nK- amount  of  beer  drunk  in  1888  was  11,713,000  g»]louK«l4 
9,300,000  gallons  were  the  produce  of  the  colony,  repmsenUn^, 
per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption.  In  1897  the  quajitity  h«d  n^ 
12,(60,000  gallons,  of  which  the  proportion  locHlly  made  wi*. 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period,  however,  the  consumption  pa 
declined  from  11-01  to  9-51  gallons.  J 

The  wine  entering  int«  consumption  in  New  South  Walea  if  a 
the  produce  of  its  own  vineyards  ;  the  quantity  is,  howerer,  nnict 
than  might  be  expected  in  a  country  no  eminently  ulAptcd  U> 
culture.  The  consumption  per  inhabitant  is  only  on»-thinl  o( 
of  ViL-toriii,  The  tjuantity  of  Auatiidiiin  and  foreign  wines  cnnw 
during  cfit'li  of  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  below  ; — 


v™. 

Aiulnliui. 

,.*. 

'- 

1SS8 

B25.359 

gilloiia. 
180,602 

IosImi 

g.llo<». 
0-7* 

1889 

747,435 

170,536 

1S90 

640,205 

161,945 

18S1 

768,038 

173,541 

1892 

885. 2S0 

135,I«I4 

1,021.144 

O-*! 

1893 

021. S79 

97.551 

1,019.130 

OM 

1804 

B01.I56 

82,489 

083,045 

0-79 

1895 

727,372 

80,685 

808,067 

0-M 

1806 

707.506 

81,561 

789,067 

o-«i 

1807 

861,737 

76,494 

938,2.11 

072      t 

The  amount  expended  Upon  wines,  spirits,  and  fennent«<I   I 
consumed  in  the  colony  during  the  year  1897  was  about  £4)Q| 
Of  thisaum,  .£2,269,000  was  the  owt  of  liquurj  to  the  retiUei^ 
^961,300  represents  duty,  excise,  and  licease  fees,  and  £1,3 
invoice  price  of  the  goods.     The  cost  of  working  the  I 
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^t8  of  the  merchants  and  retailers,  therefore,  came  to  £1,816,800. 
e  expenditure  on  liquors  per  inhabitant  amounted  to  £3  2s.  4d. 
ring  the  year,  which,  though  undoubtedly  a  large  sum,  amounting, 
it  does,  to  7*1  per  cent,  of  the  average  income,  is  nevertheless  pro- 
"tionately  smaller  than  the  outlay  in  several  European  countries. 
though  the  average  per  head  of  population  was  higher  in  1896  and 
97  than  in  1895,  yet  there  has  been  a  satisfactory  decrease  in  the 
senditure  on  intoxicants  since  1888,  not  only  in  the  amount  per 
labitant  but  even  in  the  total  sum.  This  will  "be  seen  from  the 
lowing  table : — 


Tear. 

Expenditure  on  Intoxicants. 

Total. 

1 

Per  Inhabitant 

£ 

£    8.      ll 

1888 

4,680,000 

4  10    5 

1889 

4,765,000 

4    9    4 

1890 

4,774,100 

4     6    8 

1891 

4,905,400 

4    5    9 

1892 

4,713,900 

3  19  10 

1893 

4,011,800 

3    6    3 

1894 

3,930,800 

3    3    6 

1895 

3,851,300 

3    0  11 

1896 

4,063,000 

3    3     1 

1897 

4,086,400 

3    2    4 

[Tie  rate  per  inhabitant  and  the  proportion  of  income  devoted  to  liquors 
various  countries  are  given  below.  The  6gures  should,  however,  be 
en  with  this  qualification,  that  in  several  of  the  countries  enumerated 
lors  are  consumed  principally  with  meals  in  place  of  tea  or  coffee,  so 
rely  partaken  of  in  English-speaking  countries  : — 


Countries. 


Amount 
per  InhabitanL 


Proportion  of 
iiffome. 


United  Kingdom    .... 

France 

Germany 

Russia  

Austria 

Italy 

Spain 

Belgium  and  Holland 

Denmark 

Scandinavia 

United  States 

New  South  Wales.... 


£  s. 
2  18 
1  19 
1  14 
1  0 
1  13 
1     5 

1  5 

2  0 

2  10  0 
1  6  0 
1  10 

3  2 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
4 


per  cent. 
8-2 
7-7 
9-4 
9- 

10 

10- 
9 
8' 

11 


•9 
•5 
•7 

1 
•5 

1 


7-7 
4-2 
71 


105a 


FOOD,  COST  OF  LtTi 


The  following  tftble  sIiowb  the  coiwi 
the  yoKr  1807.  The  largest  conflQto 
in  Western  Auatr&lia,  Queensland  hi 
freely  in  South  Austraiik,  Vietorin,  1 
in  Western  Australia,  Victoria,  aad 
sumption  of  aloohol  in  all  the  coloniei 
spirit  per  inhabitant,  ranging  froni 
to  134  t!»ll"n  '"  Taamaiim.  In  W 
is  »n  unusually  large  proportion  of  tu 
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made  it  would  appear  ^that  the  strength  of  these  wines  offered 
nuieB  frem  ^  to  37  per  eent.-^of  spirit.  On  the  same  authority 
»ted  that  ixoported  beers  ranged  from  13*88  to  15*42  per  cent. 
Me  of  ISnglish,  and  from  9*58  to  11*76  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 
r ;  while  the  local  manu&ujtnre  varied  according  to  the  make 
•21  to  15*12,  the  average  being  13*75  per  cent.  It  is  generally 
K)d,  however,  that  since  the  imposition  of  excise  duties  on 
beer  in  1887  the  strength  of  the  article  has  been  somewhat 
,  and  does  not  average  more  than  1 3  ^mr  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

OoBT  OP  Living. 

itest  complete  estimate  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  people 
South  Wales  is  given  below  ;  it  refers  to  the  year  1897  : — 

£ 

od  and  non-alcoholic  heverages  18,654,000 

mwntad  and  epiritnons  liqnogg  4,086,000 

faacoo    ^ 1.030,000 

3thing  and  drapery    7,158,000 

niitnre 716,000 

oit  or  value  of  baildings  naed  as  dwellings  5,761,000 

oomotion 1,776,000 

Aland  light 1,960,000 

rsonal  attendance,  service,  and  lodging    2,428,000 

khoal  attendance,  medicine,  and  nursing 1 ,519,000 

(Ugiflii,    eharities,    education    (not    including    State 

ezpenditare)    944,000 

tandanuumnent  1,111,000 

oks,  newipaperB,  etc 804,000 

■stage  and  telegrams,  not  incidental  to  earning  the 

incomes 288,060 

reel  taxes  not  falling  on  trade 734,000 

Msehold  expenses  not  included  elsewhere 2,013,000 

isoellaneons  expenses    1,272,000 

Total    £52,263,000 

expenditure  for  the  year  given  amounted  to  £39  17s.  7d.  per 
at  the  rate  of  2s.  2  Jd.  per  day.     The  daily  expenditure  may  be 
tributed  : — 


Division  of  Expenditure.  Per  day. 


Proportion  of 
E^xpenditure. 


I  d.           per  cent. 

Food I  9-4  I       35-7 

Clothing  and  drapery    3*6  I       13*7 

Kent !  2-8               110 

Direct  taxes    |  0*5  '         1-9 

Sondries  (including  intoxicants) 1  10*0               37*7 


Total 26-3        '     100-0 
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According  tti  Muihail,  the  expenditure  per  Inlialittiuil  in  t 

"  «  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  ».s  filbm 


United  Kiogdt 

nermany  

Aaitria 

Italy  

Portugal   

Sweden 


£    a. 

A. 

29  14 

23  10 

m  3 

10    1 

" 

14    4 

**!' 

16  la 

u  s 

20    S 

Norway  19    ft  • 

Denmark    '  !S  II  3 

Hollaod  30  IT  4 

BelgiHiu as  s  ; 

SwitwrUnd    18    0  O 

United  SUt«e   32  IS  ! 

Canada   SX   t  t 

New  South  Wklw...l  3»1T 


The  tftble  just  given  affoi-ds  but  a  partial  view  of  thr  <|nrsti<in 
cost  of  living  ;  for  if  the  total  earnings  of  tlie  countries  aUivr  t 
rated  l>e  considered  as  an  element  of  oompaiison,  it  will  be  fnuodi 
few  countries  approach  New  South  Wales  in  the  small  prop 
income  absorbed  in  providing  food  for  the  people.     The  followc 
given  on  the  siinie  authority  oa  the  preceding,  shows  that  wl 
actual  cost  of  food  and  beverage  is  £17  7s.  Od.  in  thb  coli 
£14  4s.  9d.  in  Great  Britain,  the  earnings  required  to  pay  for 
are  not  larger  proportionately  than  in  the  countries  whii^ 
favourably  in  the  table.     The  number  of  working  ilays  in  thi- 
assumed  to  be  300,  allowing  for  thirteen  days'  sickness  and 
Sundays : — 


Counu,. 

cona^oaduid 

•^"Cl* 

Uoited  Eingilom  .. 

£     «.  d. 
14    4     » 
13     4     S 

10  IS    5 

fl?    I 
«    4  10 

r,i 

9  18  11 
0  15    0 

11  14    0 
10    3    0 
13    3    1 

8  11     T 
0  IT    7 
8    9    0 
17    7    0 

percept. 
42-2 
44« 
49  1 
52-0 
30-S 
51-2 
51-2 
691 
43-2 
4T-6 
36-0 
461) 
43-4 
43-2 
25-2 

aa-5 

tl- 

1S« 

Austria    

I3S 

5^^ :::::;;:;;:': 

lO 

BolUnd   

m       1 

Belgium  

Swilnrknd 

CniMdStatw 

Ckwula     

X.W  ^uBth  WaU.... 

n 

PBtOES  OF  COMMODITIES. 


Fkices  op  Cohhoditibs. 

i  area  of  New  South  Wales  la  so  exteosive,  and  the  jwpulation, 
t  on  the  Bea-board,  bo  scattered,  that  the  determination  with  any 
nesa  of  the  average  prices  of  the  various  commodities  coasunied 
latter  of  no  little  difficulty.  No  attempt  has  therefore  been  made 
Mrtaiu  the  average  for  the  colony,  and  in  the  following  ]>ages  the 
.  refer  to  the  Metropolitan  markets  alona  For  the  earlier  years 
jthority  of  contemporary  newspapers  has  been  followed  where  the 
1  records  were  obscure  or  silent,  but  since  1836  these  records  have 
available,  and  have  for  the  most  part  been  adopted.  The  following 
exhibits  the  average  prices  of  eight  commodities  during  each  year 
1820  :— 


■ 

^^, 

Dutur 

[-.rib. 

perUk 

». 

per  lb. 

PoU- 

(AS 

ptrcwt. 

UllB 

d. 
S 

A. 
S 

■.    d. 

S    0 

B.    d. 

1     I 

d. 

S.    d. 

■.    d. 
7    3 

■.    d. 
S    6 

6 

5 

3    8 

t    2 

7    3 

S    0 

6 

S 

2    6 

t    3 

S    « 

4    9 

^ 

5 

2    2 

1    2 

6    1 

3    8 

B 

S 

a  0 

1    4 

S  10 

4  ID 

*i 

6 

2    2 

1    5 

8    4 

s  e 

Si 

51 

2    4 

0  10 

»    0 

4    0 

*i 

SI 

2    3 

1     I 

8    0 

6    0 

6 

2    6 

1     4 

IIS  e 

8    0 

7 

I  10 

'     1 

12    6 

7    0 

4i 

3i 

1    0 

0  11 

31 

2    6 

8    0 

3  10 

4 

*i 

t     8 

0    6 

31 

2    6 

5    0 

3    S 

S 

2    3 

0    7 

3 

2    6 

5    0 

4     7 

4 

H 

1     5 

0    6 

3 

2    6 

10    0 

2  11 

S 

1    e 

0    6 

3 

2    6 

14    0 

4    4 

4 

31 

1  10 

0    6 

3 

2    6 

10    0 

4     S 

Si 

3 

1     S 

0    81 

3 

2    6 

7    0 

6    9 

3 

*i 

1    9 

0    71 

.    3 

2    6 

10    0 

4    2 

S 

41 

1    S 

0    8! 

3 

2    6 

10    6 

3    7 

Hi 

3 

2  a 

1     1 

3 

2    6 

11     0 

9    0 

I! 

*J 

2    0 
2    0 

1    0 
0  10 

31 

2    6 
2    fl 

9    6 
12    0 

5    3 
2  10 

5 

2    6 

1  1} 

2   a 

14    Q 

4    9 

1     9 

0    9 

3 

2  a 

10    0 

■2    0 

3 

1    5 

0    41 

21 

1     S 

i    6 

1     S 

^ 

1   e 

0    6 

3 

1     6 

4    6 

2  11 

^ 

1     8 

0    6 

4 

2    3 

6    2 

4     1 

3 

1    2 

0    7 

4 

2    4 

S    6 

2     1 

3 

1     1 

0    8 

3i 

2    0 

6    0 

1     8 

2* 

n 

1    8 

0    6i 

31 

I    9 

8    2 

3     fl 
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Yew. 

BrHl 
"oat. 

H_ 

W 

^ 

ft. 

a. 

«.    d. 

>.    d. 

1850 

■*i 

li 

1     3 

0   7 

ISSl 

5 

jy 

I    3 

0    7 

1832 

H 

.» 

1    3 

0    7 

ISS3 

?i 

»i 

1    Si 

«  71 

18A4 

<H 

2    3 

u  9 

IMS 

9 

0 

a  4 

1    8 

ie« 

H 

*i 

1  11 

1    S 

1M7 

5 

Si 

2    4) 

^    «, 

US8 

6 

4 

2    V 

1   « 

188B 

6 

4 

1» 

:.:s 

I860 

H 

4 

1     B 

18dl 

?i 

a 

1     S 

II  • 

IMS 

«i 

*4 

2    S 

0  e 

1W8 

4 

1    V 

0  1» 

IMt 

6i 

r 

1    « 

0  8 

laee 

7 

3 

1   * 

0  « 

»66 

6 

3 

a 

1    3 

1  0 

1607 

2i 

1   a 

0  n 

1888 

<4 

Si 

t    3 

0  11 

laaa 

Si 

a 

I  e 

0    8 

187(1 

9i 

§ 

1   3 

0    B 

W7) 

1    3 

0    7i 

1872 

1    0 

0    9 

wa 

1     3 

0   c 

1674 

H 

1    7 

0    6 

1875 

.1 

1   a 

0    9 

1876 

3i 

1  3 

0    7 

1877 

1    6 

0    « 

1878 

1   a 

0    C 

1879 

3i 

• 

OlOi 

U    K 

1880 

3 

0  10 

0    7 

1S81 

H 

0  IB| 

0    61 

188S 

4 

1    3 

0    8 

1888 

Si 

4 

0  10 

16H 

*i 

0    8 

1                      U»$ 

» 

Jt 

1    ■• 

1    0 

1886 

»k 

I     I 

1887 

H 

4 

0  lOi 

UH8 

s 

4 

1    7 

0    8i 

1889 

31 

8 

1    4 

0    9 

IS90 

3 

4 

1    0 

0    8 

1891 

3 

1    1 

0    9 

1B92 

3i 

4 

1    3 

0  a 

1898 
ISQi 

ij 

4 

a 

1    fl* 

0    8 
0    8 

1895 

2 

s 

U    8 

1896 

3 

3 

1    « 

0    8 

1897 

3 

2i 

J     0 

0    8 
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The  most  notetworthy  feature  of  the  histoiy  of  prices  in  the  colouy — 
great  range  of  some  of  the  commodities  during  the  year  -  is  not 
lofled  by  the  foregoing  t<ible.  This  variation  is  most  noticrt^abh^ 
taring  the  early  years,  and  amongst  articles  of  local  pi*ocluction,  «'ind 
"ss  the  result  of  the  almost  complete  isolation  of  the  colony  from  the 
ivrkets  of  the  world.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  communication 
y  letter  with  the  outside  world  was  at  best  uncertain,  and  .is  latr 
B  1878  the  regular  mails  were  made  up  but  once  a  month.  Thv 
fttabUshment  of  telegniphic  communication,  amongst  othcM*  rt'sults, 
u  had  a  marked  effect  on  prices,  so  that  except  in  rare  instances, 
vid  for  gfxxis  produced  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  proihiotiou 
C  Australia  no  longer  determines  the  prices  of  gcKxis  i-eciuinnl  ft>r 
he  local  markets.  Excej)tion  nmst,  of  coui'se,  be  made  for  perish- 
l>le  produce,  which  is  still  liable  to  a  great  range  in  price  during 
he  course  of  a  single  year,  as  will  \)c  shown  by  some  examples  lie  re- 
nter given. 

Potatoes  have  A'aried  in  price  from  year  to  year.  The  lowest  avenigc 
or  a  whole  twelvem(»nth  was  .Ss.  (>d.  per  cwt.  in  1S73,  and  the  highest 
ras  218.  5d.  in  1855,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  ;  and  it  may 
lot  be  without  interest  to  nfite  that  fmm  18r>:j  to  1855  the  price 
if  potat<ies  was  extraonlinarily  high.  Commencing  with  the  year 
irst  named,  the  averages  were  13s.,  18s.  Gd.,  21s.  4d.,  10s., 
148.  6d.,  and  15s.  6d.  per  cwt.  With  regard  to  the  variation  in 
i  angle  year,  the  following  examples  may  Ik?  cited: — In  1820,  from 
(s.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  cwt.  ;  in  1825,  from  4s.  to  12s.  ;  in  1829,  from 
h,  to  2Gs. ;  in  1834,  from  9s.  to  19s.  ;  hi  1839,  from  7k.  t^)  25s.  ; 
n  1854,  from  lis.  to  24s.  ;  in  1856,  fixmi  3s.  t<>  lis.  ;  and  in  1888, 
from  2b.  to  24s. 

The  price  of  maize  has  not  l>een  subject  U.t  very  great  Huctuation, 
Dnoe,  being  little  used  except  for  horse-feed,  this  grain  is  capable  of  being 
replaced  by  other  products ;  nevertheless  the  prices  have  range<l  from 
Is.  5d.  in  1844  to  10s.  in  1854. 

In  the  list  given  on  page  1055  are  include<l  quotations  fc»r  bre^ul  at  ixr 
2-lb.  loaf.  In  most  years  the  prictj  varied  somewhat  regularly  with  that 
of  wheat  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  chiefly  in  the 
fvan  during  which  wheat  brought  an  unusually  high  tigui*e,  when  the 
prke  of  bread  was  generally  less  than  might  have  been  exi)ected.  The 
owest  price  at  which  bi*eacl  has  been  retailed  was  2^.d.  in  1849,  and  the 
nlgfaest  was  14d.  the  2-lb.  loaf,  which  figure  was  paid  for  a  short  tim<?  in 
8S9. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  commodities  which  arc  given  on  page 
055,  the  following  list  of  the  average  retail  prices  of  articles 
ttsely  used  may  not  be  without  interest.  The  information  begins 
"itii  1836,  beyond  wliich  year  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
^erage. 

3  X 
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1 

T». 

Ewon 

per  dot 

^1. 

^°]t> 

J.?^. 

Mt  1  ^^r^ 

paL  iwiii.'f^ 

1.  d. 

1.  d. 

d. 

d. 

1.  d. 

d.   •.  d. 

iL 

■.d. 

^i 

1838 
1837 

2    2 

2    fi 

9 

I'a 

r    i'a 

*i 

I 

183S 

i    0 

1839 

3    0 

1  "e 

4 

184(1 

0  10 

2    0 

1  4 

4 

IIMI 

()  11 

2    3 

1  4 

4 

)H42 

U  10^ 

I  11 

2" 

I  4 

r   1  "9 

4 

ISiS 

0  10  1  2    0 

li 

0  10 

or  s  3 

1B44 

0    5i\  0  11 

H      ... 

0    8} 

il   1  3 

H 

I 

1S45 

0     611  I      1 

31    ... 

0    7 

il    1  1 

n 

I 

1S« 

0    fli'  1     3 

n '.  ... 

0  10 

14  2  0 

s 

:::  i « 

1W7 

0    Oil  1     1 

3i  1    B 

1    1 

li   3  4 

s 

1     0{  1    : 

18*8 

0    9      13 

3i 

s 

1    I 

li  1  3  s 

fi 

1     0      t 

1849 

'>  ejl  1    I 

3) 

S} 

1     0 

li     2    8 

H 

1    1    8 

iS50 

0    8i|  1     4 

4 

6 

1     2 

If    2  g 

4 

0  |2 

1851 

0    9i    I    8 

6 

1     3 

li  1  2    6 

4 

0     i 

1852 

1     1,16 

4 

e 

1    3 

li     2    6 

0  ,4 

1853 

1     2l!  2    3 

■*i 

t! 

1     3 

li     2    4) 

.1,4 

18;>4 

1     4V  2    3 

5 

T) 

1     « 

2i     3    ft 

8       1     S  i4 

IM5 

0  Hi;  3  a 

ft 

« 

1     8 

4,47 

8,18* 

1836 

0  10  i  2    2 

«i 

7 

I    7J 

3      3    6 

5'  I  J'i 

1857 

0    OL  1   11 

a 

7 

•I    6 

2*     4    0 
ii     4    3 

1833 

0    7i   2    3 

6 

7 

I    8 

7    1  1    »    S 

1859 

0     8 

1   10 

*i 

7 

1    8 

Si  '  4    0 

At  '  1    0    i 

isen 

1     0 

1     3 

5 

B 

1    ft 

2i  1  3    ft 

-I    0  '  2 

IS61 

0  10 

1     6 

4 

tl 

1     0 

2i     3    U 

tf    <  0  lOi  2   « 

lS(tJ 

l(  10 

1     5 

3 

6 

1    5 

li     2    0 

44,  0    34    6 

1863 

0  101 

1     7 

3 

4 

1     4 

1}    1   e 

4     1 0    7,3    0 

1861 

0  10 

1     6 

3 

1     4 

11  ;2    0 

4    1  0    8     1    a 

J86S 

0    S4 

1     0 

3 

4 

li     2    0 

4      Q    8    3   a 

ISSB 

1      0 

1     6 

4 

1     4 

li     2    0 

4i  1  0    7     2    1 

i8b: 

0  10 

1    7 

3i 

4 

1     4 

1       1     0 

4       0    7     It 

1S6S 

0    91 

1     2 

4 

4 

1     4 

li  1  2    0 

4 

0    7     1    S 

1809 

0  10 

1    3 

3 

4 

1     0 

1        1    4 

4 

0    8      10 

1870 

0  10] 

1     4 

3 

4 

1    2 

114 

4 

0    7  '  I    8 

1871 

0    01 

I    4 

2* 

21 

1    0 

Oi     2    3 

3 

0    4i'  I    0 

1872 

0  9' 

1     1 

3 

3 

1     1 

03     1    4 

3 

0    S      1    4 

1S73 

0    » 

2t 

'2i 

1     2 

Oi     2    3 

3 

0    5      2    0 

1S74 

0    8| 

1     6 

3 

3f 

1     4 

01     !    0 

21 

0    6     1    t 

1875 

0    0 

1     8 

3 

3 

I     2 

li     3    0 

3 

0    S     2    0 

1878 

0  s' 

1     0 

3 

1     2 

1     12    0 

3J 

1)    5  ,  1    • 

1877 

0    81 

1     6 

3 

3i 

1     3 

1       2    0 

'A 

0    5     2* 

1S78 

0    9 

1     3 

3 

a 

1     3 

Oi     2    0 

2       0    5  '  t    i 

IS79 

0    8 

I    7 

n 

ai 

1     0 

Oi  '  2    0 

2       0    5     1    • 

1880 

0    7i 

1     4 

3 

3 

1     6 

OJ     2    0 

3       0    51   3   4 
3    ,0    5|lS  1 

1881 

0    7! 

1     0 

3 

3 

1     5 

OK  1  2    0 

1S82 

1     0 

2    0 

n 

1     5 

112    0 

21    0  a   si 

1883 

1     0 

1   11 

3 

4 

1     0 

I     1  2    0 

3  1 0  7  tm 

1884 

0  Hi 

1  11 

^i 

3 

I     4 

12    0 

3       0    8    »S 

1SS5 

0  lOi 

1  10 

3 

3 

1     5 

OJ     2    0 

3    0  M  ta 

1886 

0  lOi 

I     8 

3i 

2i 

1  e 

.     ,2    0 

11°  ^4 

1 
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Coffe«      Salt 
per  lb, 


Beer 
^        I  per  gal. 


Soap  '  Starch  ^^^^^ 
per  1^.;  per  lb.  :  PJ^J^y 


Tobaoc" 
per  lb. 
(imp.) 


B.  d. 
0  10 
0  lOi 
0  11 


1 

oi 

0  10 ; 

0 

9 

0  11 

0 

7 

0 

u 

0 

74 

0 

8 

B.  d. 

1  7 

1  7 

1  8 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
3 
0 
0 
0 


d. 

d. 

3 

2i 

3 

24 

3 

H 

4 

3 

3 

24 

3 

24 

3 

2i 

3 

2i 

24 

2 

2 

2 

24 

24 

B.  d. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


G 
6  ! 

0 : 

0 
0 


1  10 
1  10 
1  10 
1  0 
1  9 
1     9 


a. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0^ 

05 

Of 

04 

Oi 


B.  d. 
2    0 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d. 

34 
H 
34 
34 

34 
3 

3 

3 

2 
o 

24 


B.  d.  I  8.  d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


64 

6 

6 

5 

5 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
44'  4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    44;  4    0 


0 

4i 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

8.  d. 

6  6 

5  6 

5  6 

6  0 
6  0 
6  0 
6  0 
6  0 
6  0 
6  0 
6  0 


the  quotation  of  prices  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  figures  given 
lose  charged  in  the  shops  throughout  the  metropolitan  distiict.  It 
ite  possible  that  produce  of  all  kinds  may  have  been  bought  at 
er  rates  than  those  stated  ;  but  the  figures  will  l)e  found  to 
lent  the  fair  average  rates,  having  regard  to  the  class  of  gofnis 
med.  It  is  of  importance  to  take  into  consideration  the  quality 
t  produce  consumed,  for  very  considenible  changes  in  the  direction 
provement  have  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Thus,  the  ordinary 
now  used,  and  obtainable  for  about  2Jd.  per  lb.,  is  a  good  whit^ 
,  whereas  some  years  ago  only  the  commonest  quality  of  moist  sugar 
ound  on  the  tables  of  the  people.  A  very  material  improvement 
)een  effected  in  the  quality  of  flour,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
at  consumption  being  roller-made.  Salt-butter  still  forms  the  bulk 
e  supply,  but  it  is  usually  of  recent  make  ;  while  formerly  the 
r  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  was  several  months  old 
B  reaching  the  dining-table.  The  candles  now  used  are  made  of 
ne,  but  the  time  is  not  remote  when  only  the  common  tallow 
e  was  in  general  use ;  and  so  with  many  other  articles  of  onlinary 
mption.  The  retail  prices  are  those  actually  paid  from  day  to  day, 
•ective  of  the  nominal  wholesale  rates  of  the  commodities  in  the 
ey  markets. 

x>nsideration  of  retail  prices  would  notlx>  crmiplete  without  a  state- 
of  the  price-level  in  different  yeais.  This  ciin  l)e  given  for  foods  : 
t  present  the  data  are  hardly  sutKcient  to  estivblish  an  exact  series 
ice-levels,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  elements  of  ordinar}- 
iditure.  The  information  in  i*egard  to  foods  is  given  below,  the 
iption  being  made  that  the  quantities  entering  into  consumption 
the  same  formerly  as  at  the  present  day.  This  assumption,  how- 
is  in  some  respects  erroneous ;  but  there  appear  to  be  no  other 
s  within  reach  to  effect  a  just  comparison.  Sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
r,  cheese,  and  potatoes  are  now  more  largely  used  than  (say)  prior 
70 ;  but  bread,  or  other  forms  in  which  flour  is  used,  and  meat, 
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are  not  consumed  8o  largely.  However,  wben  full  aUowanoe  ii  ■ 
on  this  score,  the  following  tabte  will  still  be  {oand  to  apprndi 
closely  to  the  truth.  The  price-level  is  calculated  on  the  prioet  nl 
for  beef,  mutton,  bread,  sugar,  rice,  potatoes,  tea,  beer,  and  tobion 


Period. 


Price-level  of  prindiMl  Artfetai 
of  Goammption. 


1821-37  Pxieee 

=i,ooa 


=  1,000. 


1821  to  1837 

1838  „  1842 

1843  „  1852 

1853  „  1858 

1859  „  1862 

1863  „  1872 

1873  „  1892 

1893  „  1897 


1,000 

1,476 

1,032 

1,584 

712 

1,051 

1,301 

1,9»» 

1,147 

1,69:< 

865 

1,276 

809 

1,194 

678 

1,000 

Little  practical  good  can  be  gained  by  comparing  the  prices  d 
period  with  those  of  another,  unless  reganl  is  also  paid  t<i  the  eu 
of  labour,  and  as  means  of  comparison  are  afforded  in  the  cfaapt 
this  work  dealing  with  wages,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  porso 
subject  further  in  this  place. 


HOUSK    liKNTS. 

Tlio  rents  p.iid  for  dwellings  fonn  a  largf  deduction  fr«>ni  tiif*»<i! 
of  the  nianuul  labour  clnss  in  any  coniniuuity.  Iiu|uirit\s  liav.-  i^- 
on  foot  in  order  to  rstablisli,  as  far  as  possible,  tht^  relati'ii^  Ijt* 
wages  and  rcnt^  :  l)Ut  these  imjuines  have  not  yet  advanfvd  iiu±'' 
to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  expresse<l  in  other  than  g^non!  ttrii li- 
the city  of  Sydney  dwellings  orcupi<Hl  by  thf  labouring  <i:irsS'S 
rents  as  f(jllow  : — Three  ro<>nis,  from  7s.  t<»  9s.  per  wpi»k.  «»r  nx  th 
of  2s.  -kl.  to  .'is.  per  rinmi  :  foui*  nwmis,  froni  lOs.  jmt  wti'l;.  or  - 
per  r(M.»m  ;  .ind  tiverooins,  l*2s.  per  week,  or  2s,  'yd.  per  nHnn.  l»wt 
of  more  than  fivi*  r<M)ms  are  not  often  ocoupietl  by  laljouriii; 
families,  unless  tli(*re  are  gTown-u]>  sotis  and  daughters  uL"  «n»tiIi 
to  the  fatnilv  earninuis.  In  the  suburbs  of  Svdnev  Iioum'.-  of  the 
referred  to  biing  somewhat  lower  rents,  the  ratio  var\  irii:  from 
2s.  6d.  per  nxnn  :  while  in  the  pi*ovincial  towns,  extvpt  in  ran? 
rents  are  still  lower. 

Speaking  genr:;dly.  the  deduction  from  a  labourer's  income  for 
amounts  to  2">  i)er  cent.,  which,  fnmi  whatever  jxnni  it  is  vit>wed» 
be  regarded  as  e.\(e<>ive.     Two  oireumsianees  have  o»njoiiied  to 
the  rents  in  the  metiopolis  high — perhaps  higher  when  aU  tiling 
considered   than   obtains  in  any  of  the  other  metroi>olitmn 
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—the  price  of  land,  and  the  rate  of  interest  expected  by 
Iders.  As  regarda  the  former,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
t  land  in  and  about  Sydney  was  maintained  at  a  fictitious 
lany  years,  and  that  prices  have  now  practically  subsided 
e  level  without  prospect  of  any  further  serious  decline. 

expected  by  property  holders  has  been,  until  recently,  from 
cent.,  free  of  outgoings.     Since  1 891  a  decided  fall  has  taken 

much  lower  return  from  house  property  is  now  readily 
[t  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  rents  in  Sydney  and 
e  fallen  by  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  during  the  last  six  years. 


Wholesale   Prices. 

ige  wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  kinds  of  milling  produce, 

root  crops,  and  fodder,  for  each  mionth  of  the  year  1897, 

bh  the  mean  prices  for  the  year,  are  given  in  the  following 

The  average  for  the  whole  year  is  given  irrespective  of 

{  sold  in  each  month.      In  using  the  table  it  would  be  well 

ification  were   borne  in  mind,    as  the    apparent  average 

dividing  the  sum  of  the   prices  of  each  month  by  twelve 

some  instances  does,  differ  from  the  true  average  obtained 

I  to  account  the  total  sold  at  each  price.     The  figures  given 

uoted  by  the  middlemen,  and  not  those  obtained  by  the 

v^hich  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  this  book  dealing  with 

production. 


ontii,  1807: 


Wheat. 


Milliner. 


Chick. 


Flour. 


Bnn* 


Per 
busheL 


Per 
buahel. 


Per  ton. 


Per 

busheL 


Pollard. 


Per 
bushel. 


n  Prices,  1897. 


8.    d. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


9 

8S 

4J 

7 
8 

H 


8.  d. 
3    8i 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


7 
2 

li 
H 


9J 
7f 

8 
8 


4    5i  I    3    7 


£    8.  d. 

12  10  0 

12  10  0 

12  10  0 

12  10  0 

12    6  8 

12    5  0 
12    2 
12    0 
12    5 

12  10  0 

12    0  0 

U  14  0 


0 
0 
0 


12    5    8 


d. 
7i 
7i 

lit 

a 
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0W«.        I      EsclMi. 


Jviituy    

F«bnuuT 

j"^ !!'!!!!:;!!:;!!!;!!;"!!!!!!!;! 

August 

September  

Oetober 

Noreoiber   

Decomlier    

MetD  rrio«»,  1807 


The  following  are  tlie  iiuoUlioita  given  for  root  ctojis,  hay  aod  '■ 
dairy  produce,  poultry,  .luid  bee  produce  for  1897  : — 


Juraary 

February  

July  !!!!"!""";"!!!! 

Septembor    

October 

K»vemb«r 

Deoembet 

Mean  Price*, 


3    1   I 
2  12 

2  12 


£    &    d.    £ 

2  7     6  I 

3  5  10     3    S    0 


S  15    0     3  12  11   I  3    6  10     3    0    t 


Zi 


FRICEB  OF  FRODVCB. 


BAT. 

PTMML 

Slaw. 

Ch^ 

.»... 

■.ISBT. 

LoaL 

Imported. 

Puuin. 

P«tt«. 

Per  tor. 

P«t(oo. 

Pwton. 

Per  ion. 

£    >.    d. 

3  19    2 

3  9    2 

4  0  10 
3  18    1 
6    0    8 

£    >.  d. 
2    11  S 
2    4    2 
2     1     S 

2  6    8 

3  0    0 
2  17    6 
2    S  10 

1  16    4 

2  2    2 

2  13    4 

£  B.  d. 
2  17    6 

£    1.   d.    £    ■.    d.    £    8.    d. 
3ig2     450|2-(7 

3  18    7 

4  H    4 
4    3  10 
3  13    2 
3    5    4 

2  8  4 
2  7  6 
2  6  10 
2  4  10 
2    B    1 

4    4    2 
4    5  10 
3  19    2 
3  15    2 
3  14    4 

4  10    8     1  18    4 

■ricCB,  1897 

4    2    5 

2    7  11 

2    8    7 

4    3    0 

4  13    7     2  18    « 

i    t 


II 


I  I  I 


Pnlb.   PerdoLperdc 


7 

6i        3 

64       ; 

13 

tH 

15 

LI 

13    '       • 

13 

11           • 

lU 

10    I      • 

«+ 

7i        • 

July  7..'.'. 
Ootobor 


MmuPim^.UOT.. 


'  Psr^alr.    Tttptir. 


April : 

Irfiy    

Joly     ".'"'J.'.'".'ZZ^Zl\. 

AufCMt  , 

Svpl^mber 

(tetober 

Novum  bar 

iDMnnibiir  

McMi  PrJoM,  im?   . 


»    2        3    2 


Thd  pricsM  ruling  fur  luillmg  proilnca 
year  wt^re  f»irJy  sUuuly,  witli  the  rxctfit 
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For  locally-grown  wheat  the  quotations  ranged  from  4s.  9d,  in 
fanuary  to  4s.  1  Jd.  in  December.  Barley  and  oats  are  for  the  most  part 
mported,  and  the  prices  of  these  cerealsduring  the  year  call  for  little  notice. 
M.aize,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  whoUy  of  local  growth,  and  its  price 
bveraged  2s.  4Jd,  per  bushel;  rising  from  Is.  11  Jd.  in  January  to  2s.  lOd. 
n  Il>ecember,  In  the  various  forms  of  fodder  there  was  a  gradual  fall 
axuu  the  high  prices  ruling  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  the 
le^^Doing  of  winter,  when  prices  began  to  nse,  reaching  their  maximum 
n  June.  From  that  date  they  fell,  and  the  year  closed  with  rather  lower 
igures  than  it  had  commenced  with.  Root  crops  show  very  great  range. 
I%ns,  locally-grown  potiatoes  varied  between  X2!  8s.  6d.  and  £6  14s.  per 
ion  ;  while  onions  sold  ibr  ^12  10s.  per  ton  in  September,  as  against 
B4  8s.  in  December.  No  quotations  are  given-  in  aome  of  the  columns 
»f  the  foregoing  tables  ;  in  the  months  in  which  these  omissions 
KKmr  no  produce  was  offered,  or  a  quantity  insufficient  to  merit  a 
quotation. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  farm-3rard  and  dairy  produce  in  the  Sydney 
narkets  are  shown  in  the  preiceding  table.  The  figures  call  for  little 
comment  beyond  the  caution  already  given  in  regard  to  the  prices  of 
commodities  generally — that  the  averages  are  irresf)ective  of  the  quan- 
ities  sold.  As  regards  most  of  the  articles  in  the  list,  the  lower  the 
nrice  the  larger  the  consumption.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  poultry, 
vfaick  is  most  in  demand'  before  the  Christmas  season,  when  prices  are 
iorrespondingly  hi^.  A  comparison  of  the  average  wholesale  prices 
niing  for  milling  produce  and  feed  grains  for  the  last  ten  years  is  given 
n  the  following  figures  : — 


MiUing  Produoe. 

FeedGndnB. 

Tear. 

Wheat 

nour. 

Brmo. 

PoDftnL 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Per 

bmheL 

Per  ton. 

Per 
basbd. 

Per            Per 
buihel.       busheL 

Per 
bushel. 

Per 
buriiel. 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1B94 
1B95 
1896 
1897 

8»  d* 

4    2 

4    7 

3  6i 

4  5 
4    6 
3    6i 

2  9i 

3  4 

4  3 
4    61 

£  B.   d. 

10  0    0 

11  12    6 
9    7    6 

11    0    0 

11  0    0 
8  16    2 
7    9    0 
»    0    » 

10  13    1 

12  5    3 

d. 

101 
11 

74 

Hi 
9 

8J 
8« 

d. 

9J 
12 

8 

114 

71 

9 

84 
9 

a  d. 

3    0 

• 

2  11 

2  7 

3  2 
3    01 
2  104 
t   3 

2  104 

3  01 

a  d. 

2  7 

3  1 
2    0 

1  104 

2  7 
2    8 
2    21 
2    31 
2    21 
2    44 

B.  d. 

3    0 
3    4 

3    71 

2  74 

3  1 
3    94 
2    24 
2    41 
2    4^ 
2    41 

*  No  qaotatSons. 


I 


!» 
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£  a.  d.'£    a.  d.  :£    *.  d. 

7  0  0I4  15  0  :s  IT  e 

I   18  10  016    0  0  '4    6  0 

7  10  0^3  17  6  3  12  e 

4  to  04  16  0  3    0  0 

I  3  2|4    4  7  Q  19  » 

i  1  2:3  10  3  3    0  5 

i  19  10'3    5  5  i-2  17  11 


I.  d.  £   1.  A. 

2\2    6  |4  IS  0 

3  15    0  G    0  0 

D  4  17  fl 


6     1 


7     6 


0    OJ     5i 
0    Hi     61 

0  10^     3i 


ttl       0  11 


iwh  Dntte 


Q 


The  priL-efl  of  the  items  set  forth  in  the  tables  just  given  »n  i 
mined  by  the  local,  or  at  all  events  the  Australasian  demaiul,  w 
of  course,  being  an  exception,  ita  price  being  fixed  by  ihftt  rqli 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  prices  of  pastoral  and  oAm 
produce,  which  forni  so  large  a  propui'Uon  of  the  exports  of  tlMM 
'km  not  sensibly  aflect«d  by  local  consumption.  Nu  objMt  i 
){ained  by  sliowiug  the  monthly  variations,  so   that  in  Uw  F 
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iitement,  giving  the  wholesale  prices  of  pastoral  produce  during  1897, 
ily  the  average  for  the  year  is  stated  : — 


Commodity. 


Beef  per  100  lb. 

Mutton   per  lb. 

Pork    ,. 

Wool — 

Merino,  washed    ,, 

„        scoared „ 

,,        greasy,  good  average  to 

superior    ,, 

Crossbred,  greasy,  good  superior        „ 

Skii*ting8,  scoured,  merino „ 

„  ,,        crossbred ,, 

„         greasy   „ 

Sheepskins — 

Full  wool   „ 

Medium ,, 

Short  „ 

Pelts    „ 

Hides — 

Cattle,  heavy „ 

,,      medium , 

,,      others ,, 

Horse each 

Leather  skins — 

Cal  ves , , 

Kangaroo,  extra  large per  doz. 

,,  other   „ 

Fur  skins — 

Opossum „ 

Platypus ,, 

Bear „ 

Hair — 

Horse,  mane per  lb. 

„      tail „ 

Ox,  tail  (washed) ,, 

,,     stumps    „ 

Bones — 

Shank per  ton 

Common , , 

Horns per  100 

Hoofs  per  ton 

Tallow- 
Mutton   , 

Mixed „ 

Mjv&l ••••••• •••••••••••••••••    ,, 

Wattle  bark— 

Grood     ,, 

Medium „ 

Tobacco — 

Good    per  lb. 

Medium „ 


Price. 


158. 

lid. 
3id. 


14id. 

8id. 

7id. 

13id. 

9d. 

e^d. 

5id. 
Hd, 
3^d. 
2Ad. 

3Jd. 

3gd. 

3id. 

7s.  6d. 

Is.  4d. 
248. 
14s. 

6s.  6d. 
9s. 

58. 

lOd. 
Is.  6d. 
U^d. 
6d. 

£5 
£2  159. 
£1  2s.  6d. 
£2 

£16  lOs.  to  £17 

£15  10s. 

£16 

£6  lOa. 
£4  108. 

2Jd-  to  ^d, 
2d. 
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Pbick  Lkvub. 
The  total  value  oi  xhe  expurta  of  the  colan;  is  jprmtiy  I 
the  prices  obtained  for  certain  lesdiiig  lines  of  raw  |irtxiiiee,  of  V 
wool  ami  coal  are  tiie  mo«t  unportant.  In  tbe  fnllfiwini^ 
price-level  of  domestic  export*  is  given  for  thirty-nine  vrmrm,  lada 
with  1S60.  In  order  Ut  tucertoin  the  |>ri<»-i*nn>l,  iJl  th«  jnd 
articles  of    doiiM«tic  produce    exported    have    '  -  -  — 

prices  of   1898  and  the  average  prii»s  of  the   ti' 
been  applied  bo  the  quantities  of  vtich  year,  and  tlw 
with  the  actual  total  of  such  year.     The  mlue  o(  the 
obtain  the  price-level  amounte  on  nn  avnrage  Ut  mm 
of  the  domestic  exports,  exeluHi^'e  of  giild.     I 
system  adopted  enables  a  truer  estimate  of  Aa  reUci^ 
obtained  than  that  of  selecting  the  prices  of  certftin 
);iving  dne  weight  to  the  quantities  of  such  artiden  exportad 


frlce-lcrel 

if  CiporU. 

r«r. 

Ptwfcnl 

WEom, 

"" 

■^,5^ 

W7U-T*)>rtc« 

-LMO. 

4l    ■«!  ^ 

lauo 

2.117 

1.2*7 

ism 

1.5>t 

9<H 

1S61 

2.113 

i.a« 

isst 

i,m 

W7 

1802 

2,2iM 

1.8W 

1882 

t.STl 

9SB 

18S3 

2,0SS 

1,101 

1883 

IJ71 

ma 

ISM 

2,236 

1,317 

1884 

1.558 

»18 

18«5 

•2,0*6 

1.20B 

1885 

1,368 

i«6 

1866 

2,130 

1,M9 

1886 

1,315 

775 

1887 

1.M8 

1,15* 

1887 

1,351 

798 

1868 

1,96(1 

1,155 

1888 

1,311 

1BG9 

1,788 

1,053 

1889 

1,332 

7» 

1870 

1,492 

879 

1890 

1.2S7 

758 

1871 

1,825 

1.075 

1891 

1,169 

KSfl 

1872 

1,662 

979 

1892 

1,107 

«W 

1873 

1.T82 

1,038 

1893 

i,»e 

5811 

187* 

1,746 

1,029 

1894 

ins 

.■55a 

187S 

1,740 

1,025 

]89fi 

926 

346 

1878 

I.M9 

971 

1896 

973 

SJ3 

1877 

1.512 

891 

1897 

946 

5J7 

1878 

I.SO.'i 

S«7 

1898 

1.000 

589 

1S79 

1.563 

921 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  tbe  priOKi 
colonial  produce  exported  sini%  I860,  or  still  greater  sine*  18E" 
from   the  index  number  1,317   to   5S9,  or  orer  55   per  ce 
fluctuations,  rangine  to  about  10  per  cent.,  occnrred  betw< 
1866,  when  the  index  number  was  about  the  same  as  in  tk 
year.     From  1866  to  1870  there  was  a  drop  from  1,249  to  3 
30  iier  cent.      A  rise  followed  in   1871  to  l,07r,,  or  about  »p 
after  whifh  for  four  years  prices  continued  fdirly  steady,  v 
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was  a  further  decline  in  1878  to  887.  In  1879  the  level  rose  to  921, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  prices  continued  without  uiuch  change, 
but  from  1884  to  1885  there  was  a  fall  from  918  to  806.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  fairly  even  range  until  1889,  when  the  level  8too<l  at  785. 
From  1889  there  was  a  steep  decline  to  532  in  1894,  a  fall  of  32  per 
cent,  over  the  whole  period  of  five  years.  During  the  following  two 
years  there  was  a  slight  rise,  the  level  for  1896  standing  at  573,  but  in 
1897  there  was  again  a  decline  to  557,  to  be  followed  by  a  furtlier  rise  to 
589  in  1898.  The  fall  during  the  whole  period  of  tliirty-niiie  years  was 
about  53  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
has  steadily  increased  since  1864,  if  the  Customs  values  of  the  exports 
fairly  represent  the  prices  ruling  in  the  general  community,  whether  in 
the  colony  or  elsewhere,  and  that  20s.  in  1898  would  t)urcliase  the 
same  articles  of  domestic  export'  which  in  1864  would  Imve  cost 
nearly  45s. 

The  chief  articles  of  domestic  export  are  wool,  coal,  shale,  li\  e-stock, 
tin,  silver,  silver-lead  and  ore,  copper,  skins,  tallow,  and  leather.  Othei- 
articles  have  also  been  exported  to  considerable  value  in  times  pa.st,  but 
their  importance  has  disappeared,  or  is  lost  in  comimrison  with  that  of 
the  products  just  named.  Wool  and  coal  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  the  colony,  and  the  fluctuation  in  their  pric^  has  had  a 
very  marked  effect  on  the  condition  of  trade.  The  pnce-level  of  these 
commodities  has  been  computed  for  the  period  which  is  covered  by  th(? 
general  table  just  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  both  of  wool  and  of  coal  have  been  more  marked  than  those  in  the 
value  of  the  general  exports,  but  the  same  tendency  to  fall  is  clearly 
enough  discernible :— 


1 

Prioft-lorel. 

Wool. 

Coal. 

Year. 

lOOSpricei 
=  1,000. 

Avenge  of 

1870-74  prices 

«  1,00a 

ISOSprioea 
=.1,000. 

Avenge  of 

l87()-74  prices 

-  1,000. 

1860 

2,528 

1,573 

2,278 

1,408 

1861 

2,805 

1.746 

2.247 

1,389 

1862 

2,677 

1,666 

2.304 

1,424 

1863 

2,393 

1.489 

2,142 

1,.324 

1864 

2,527 

1,673 

1,654 

1,023 

1865 

2.230 

1,388 

1,620 

1,001 

1866 

2,207 

1,374 

1.612 

997 

1867 

2,232 

1.389 

1,552 

959 

1868 

2,088 

1,299 

1.547 

9.56 

1869 

1,781 

1.108 

1,451 

897 

1870 

1,369 

852 

1,346 

S32 

1871 

1,840 

1.145 

1,320 

816 

1872 

1,577 

961 

1,338 

S27 

1873 

1,637 

1,019 

1,978 

1,223 

1874 

1,611 

1,003 

2,106 

1,302 
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Wool 

CM.                      1 

1898  price* 

■^^ 

■^.sr  .^^  j 

1875 

1,681 

064 

2,106              i,a«      1 

1876 

1.519 

M5 

ijam 

1.-M 

1.446 

900 

2.000 

l.S7> 

187S 

1.373 

SM 

2.0i7 

1.903 

IS70 

1,464 

Oil 

2.025 

1.3M 

1«S<) 

1.482 

922 

I,MS 

I.«l« 

13S1 

1,475 

918 

i,m 

7» 

1882 

1,455 

906 

1.401 

as 

1883 

1.479 

930 

l.MO 

M 

1884 

1.482 

922 

1,601 

1885 

LiVi 

777 

1.601 

900 

1.159 

721 

1,880 

1897 

1.101 

7*1 

1,9W 

«M 

ISSS 

1,140 

700 

1.010 

806 

18811 

1.201 

747 

1.657 

96» 

I8UCI 

1.124 

700 

1,BT« 

074 

1891 

1)95 

619 

I, Mi 

039 

1892 

077 

IHW 

1.365 

S4t 

1893 

875 

043 

1.2S7 

796 

1894 

810 

SIM 

1.097 

«78 

IS95 

BOO 

560 

1.03S 

«4e 

IS06 

flsa 

S9» 

1.034 

eae 

1S1I7 

028 

573 

1.024 

laa 

1.000 

1122 

1.000 

AI8 

A  aimilar  table  for  silver  is  given  below,  commenciDg  with  the 
18S4,  when  silver-mining  in  New  South  Wales  first  became  sd  impcn 
industry,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  Silverton  aiid  Broken 
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■ 

IJ«priM«  =  l.ooa 

taH|irt»<u>m 

1884 

1,882 

1. 000 

1885 

1,809 

039 

1880 

1,684 

895 

1887 

880 

1.592 

1,583 

1890 

1,772 

942 

1891 

1,675 

800 

isoa 

1.478 

Tsa 

1893 

1,323 

1894 

1,077 

1895 

1,10S 

598 

1896 

1,H2 

t!07 

ii44 

1.000 

531 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  colony  is  altogether  a  loser  by 
U  in  the  prices  of  its  exports,  because  the  power  of  those  exporl 
irchase  imports  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  will,  tl 
re,  be  necessary  to  consider  also  the  price-level  of  imports.  As  t 
dst  no  reliable  data  on  which  price-levels  for  imports  can  be  based  ] 
1870,  the  table  commences  with  that  year  : — 


Price-lerel  of  Imports. 

Year^ 

Price-level  of  Imports. 

Year. 

1896pri0M 
^1.000. 

Average  of 

1870-74  prices 

=  1,000. 

1808  prices 
=  1,000. 

Avenge  of 

1870-74  prices 

=  l,CO0. 

1870 

1,364 

966 

1885 

1,116 

790 

1871 

1,370 

970 

1886 

1,096 

776 

1872 

1,432 

1,014 

1887 

1,106 

783 

1873 

1,454 

1,030 

1888 

1,100 

779 

1874 

1,440 

1,020 

1889 

1,146 

812 

1875 

1,358 

962 

1890 

1,135 

804 

1876 

1,333 

944 

1891 

1,083 

767 

1877 

1.282 

908 

1892 

1,039 

736 

1878 

1,271 

900 

1893 

1,000 

708 

1879 

1,217 

862 

1894 

950 

673 

1880 

1,228 

868 

1895 

940 

666 

1881 

1,213 

859 

1896 

978 

693 

1882 

1,207 

855 

1897 

988 

700 

1883 

1,227 

869 

1898 

1,000 

708 

1884 

1,217 

862 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  somewhat  in  fa 
:  the  exports  up  to  the  year  1889.  Since  then  the  exports  have  f 
Mray  on  the  average  values  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  imp 
.  clearer  view  of  the  operation  of  the  fall  in  prices  will  be 
kined  from  the  table  which  is  given  below,  showing  the  price! i 
I  imports  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption,  and  cx] 
I  domestic  produce,  for  periods  of  five  years,  with  the  relative 
Br  cent : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Period. 

Average  of 

Decline  in 

Avenge  of 

Decline  in 

five  yean. 

prices  in  five 

five  yean, 
1870-4, 

prices  in  five 

1870-4, 

yean. 

yean, 

prices  =  1,000. 

percent 

prices  =  1,000. 

per  cent. 

1870-74 

1,000 

1,000 

1876-79 

915 

8-5 

939 

61 

1880-84 

863 

5-7 

914 

2-7 

1885-89 

788 

8-7 

787 

13-9 

l$90-94 

738 

6-3 

644 

18-2 

1895-98 

692 

6-2 

566 

121 

thiit  the;  will  be  suetained  during  the  present  year. 

New  South  Wales,  in  comnum  with  the  other  Aiu 
is  chiefly  affected  by  the  fall  in  priceE  because  it  is 
Certain  calculations  which  have  been  made  show  thst 
payable  by  the  State  and  municipalities  on  their  ind^ 
and  foreign  creators  is  .£2,OSG,000,  while  the  eamii 
made  in  the  colony  by  private  persons,  or  drawn  by 
to  £2,471,000  perannum.  As  tlie  whole  of  the  inten 
and  municipal  loans  haK  to  be  paid  by  eiqiorts  irreqpo 
prices,  and  as  a  large  portion  also  of  Uie  interort  j 
iii\'estorB  is  in  the  same  category,  the  fall  b  a  matter ' 
portance  to  the!>e  colonies,  viewed  as  driitor  State*. 
increase  of  production  in  New  South  Wales  as  eo 
population  has  been  such  as  partly  to  counteract  the  : 
if  the  change  in  regard  to  the  value  of  Australian  pni 
in  1895  be  continued,  the  c<niditioii  of  the  ctdony 
respect  most  hf^tefnl. 
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he  People,  639 
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nients,  Value  of,  394 
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Uue  of,  330 
ire — 

under  Crops,  330,  331 
3ymeDt  in,  327 
250 

Noxious,' 609 
y,  233 
isious,  797 
Jolony,  23 
)t,  36;^ 
jry,  777 
Water,  47 
.'ation  with,  395 
•scouring  with,  600 
Wells  Act,  601 
,  250 

%  Legislative,  80 
mt  of  Prisoners,  408, 418 
lian  Auxiliary  Squadron,  869 
,,  Discovery  of,  1 
n  Agricultural  Company,  263 


rices  of,  1059,  1064,  1066 

[am.  Production  of,  624 

Deposits,  Total,  1005 

^y,  836,  1023 

stablishinent  of,  406,  416 

le.  982 

ranees  by,  988 

•ital  Resources  of,  983 

»osit  Receipts  of.  Quotations  for, 

}1 

Kisits  in,  988 

,,       Classification  of,  991 
,,      Rates  of  interest  on,  990 

idends  of,  998 

nings  of,  995 

ihange  Rates,  992 

Settlement,  993 

3  Y 


»» 


Banks  of  Issue — 

Expenses  and  Profits  of,  995 
Interest  payable  by,  990 
Local  Business  of,  984 
Metallic  Reserves  of,  987 
Note  circulation  of,  994 
Overdraft  and  Discount  Rates, 
Savings,  999 

Baptist  Church,  783 

Barley,  352 

Prices  oi,  1062,  1065 

Barristers,  833 

Bass'  Discoveries,  9 

Bateman's  Bay,  32 

Bathurst  Experimental  Farm,  398 

Beef,  Consumption  of,  1046 
Prices  of,  1055,  1067 

Beer,  Consumption  of,  1050 

Belgium,  Trade  with,  165 

BelSnger  River,  27 

Benevolent  Asylums,  856 

Bills  of  Sale,  1036 

Birds,  53 

Birthplaces  of  the  People,  640 

Births^  679 

Ages  of  Pftrente,  683 
Birthplaces  of  Parents,  684 
Deaths  in  Childbirth,  695 
First  Births,  685 
Illegitimacy,  686 
Influence  of  Age  on,  671 
in  Metropolis  and  Country,  682 
in  Seasons,  681 
of  Males  and  Females,  680 
Pre-nuptial  Conception,  690 
Rates,  Comparison  of,  680 
Twins  and  Triplets,  692 

Bismuth,  233 

Bligh,  Governor,  10 
Deposition  of,  12 

Blind,  The,  728 

Bluestone,  251 

Boards  and  Trusts,  878 

Bond  Population,  16 

Boots,  Manufacture  of,  481 

Borrowing  and  Production,  136 

Botany  Bay,  32 
Discovery  of,  4, 

Bourke,  Governor,  15 

Bran,  Prices  of,  1061,  1065 

Bread,  Prices  of,  1055 


io;4  " 

BrnulwiDnoni  kod  Dcpoitdcnts,  Ml 

A^B  at.  465 
llrewing  luJuMry,  470 
Uricltmaiking,  4S1 

Bri-lsBs,  518 

BrisUtiie  City,  Foundation  of,  13 

(ifi-emor,  13 

I'opnUtiDD  of,  048 
British  Port!,  Trule  of,  lUSI 

PtwceasioDB,  Trwle  with.  I.)9 
Broken  Bay,  31 

HillPr(.prieUryCo.,222 
Uniruwick  River,  S7 

BuititingiDd  Invt-stment  S<K;ietie«.  lOttt 
BniMing  UBterinla.  483 
Bariftli,  7'24 

Btiahrangiiig  Act,  The,  14 
Butter,  Coosuiuptioii  of,  1040 

Eiport  of,  1(17 

Prices  of,  620.  1063.1088 
,,     inLotictun.  SIH 

Prodnution  of,  Gl6 
Byrou  R-iy,  30 

C*bk  Services,  567 
Califoniia,  Emigntion  to,  431 
I'juudik,  Trade  with,  lUI 
Cancer.  Deaths  from,  7 14 
CkiidlM,  Produiitioa  of.  490 
CftiHta],  ImporUtioQ  of,  i56,  969 
Capilsl  PuniBhnicnt.  Sr4 
Castor  Oil  Pla.it,  Cidtivation  nf.  SS^ 
Cnttle,  Breeds  uf.  :>dl 

DiKasei  of,  Gna 

Importation  of.  aSfi 


Ipcr 


ii.5»2 


I.  Export  of.  6-28 
Losses  tbrvugh  Sea«ons,  51 
Trade  in,  U'J 
Centuiinf  1891,  l)3S 
CevloD.  Tnule  with,  161 
Chaff.  Prices  of,  10<i3,  10*} 
Cbari  Cable  Institutiona.  HM 
Ih-dtitute  Adults,  856 
Ifrslitule  Children,  S51 


Fiuan 


mot.i 


OiBrity,  Expenditure  on.  S60 
CheeK.  Consumption  of,  1046,  I06:< 
Import  and  Eiport  of,  022 
Prices  of,  G-Ht.  1(155.  1063,  10S6 
KRKtuclion  of.  020,  622 
Childbirth.  Deaths  in.  635 
Children.  Destitute.  851 
China.  Tr».le  with.  168 
Chinr«e.  Influx  of.  4W,  651 
Miirnagvii  of.  6^ 
Miners,  217,  K8 
I'opalation,  (UO 


Chroralam,  S34 
Church  of  England,  7il'l 

Schools,  7e2 
Oitica.  lirowth  of.  M3 
Cl»«w>oe  Rii-er,  27 
CUys.  252 
Climate,  37 
(;ual,  235 

Analysis  of,  245 

Ctinsnmption  of.  34t 

UrpiiuU.  236 

Discovery  of,  236 

Export  of,  14).  2M 

Miners,  Acfidcnt  Rib], 
Nombiir  of.  238 

\tin«,  AividenU  in,  241 
N'ouiber  of,  237 

Mining  in  Northent  Dts 
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^See  also  TV™/-) 
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Deaths  according  to  Nationality,  70S 

Causes  of,  710 

from  Cancer,  714 

from  Heart  Disease,  717 

from  Nervous  Diseases,  718 

from  Phthisis,  716 

in  Childbirth,  695 

Ages  of  Mothers,  696 
Previous  Issue  of  Mothers,  696 

Infantile  Mortality,  703 

in  Gaols,  822 

in  Metropolis  and  Country  District 
702 

in  Principal  Countries,  698 

in  Seasons,  700 

of  Centenarians,  707 

of  Illegitimate  Children,  691 

oi  Insane  Persons,  743 

of  Males  and  Females,  699 

Suicides,  720 
Debt,  Imprisonment  for,  819 
Debt  (Public),  947 

Character  of  Stock  issued,  957 

Charges  on  floating  Loans,  953 

Dates  of  Maturity,  952 

Financial  Agents,  953 

Growth  of,  §48 

Interest  payable  on,  951 

Issue  of  Loans,  960 

Issue  of  Treasury  Bills,  959 

Quotations  for  Stock,  955 

Redemptions  and  Sinking  Funds,  9i 
Defence,  Expenditure  on,  871 

Fortifications,  870 

Military,  863 

Partially  .paid  Troops,  864 
Permanent  Troops,  863 

Naval,  Australasian  Auxiliary  Squa 
ron,  869 
Imperial  Fleet,  868 
Volunteer  Force,  867 
Denison,  Governor,  20 
Derrick-pressed  Hay^  Prices  of,  1063 
Destitute  ChUdren,  851 
Diamond  Drilb,  253 
Diamonds,  248 
Discovery  of  Australia,  1 
Diseases  in  Sheep  Act,  604 

in  Stock,  602 
District  Courts,  838 
Divorce  Laws,  837 
Divorces,  673 

Ages  of  Contracting  Parties,  676 

Celebration  of  Marriages,  675 

Conjugal   Condition    of   Contractii 
Parties,  676 

Countries  of  Marriage,  675 

Duration  of  Marriages,  676 
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VockaiuiJ  WbarfH,  IH 
Drwljfe  Horvice.  117 
Droughu  and  Floodii,  44S 
Drunkennera.  S02 
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Elactrif  Light  Works,  «5 
Erocralda,  249 

Emigration  to  California,  431 
EoiployinGDt  and  Produotion,  483 
"  Eodeavour,"  Craiae  of  the,  i 
Ensilage,  :iV2 
Euuilyptiis  Oil,  200 
Exciae,  Revenue  from,  »20 
EKGCutiona,  S24 
Executive,  The.  76 
Expectation  of  Life.  730 
Expenditure  from  Loans,  MO 

Pu1,lic.  932 
Export*,  129 

Articlea  of,  137 
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First  Fleoi,  Tlin,  .'. 

Oflendort'  Aut.  7M 
Fiali,  Import  oE.  201 

8utipf>.  901 
Fiahcnea,  200 
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Fiabea.  Description  of,  SO 
Flailing  LioensK!i,  202 
FitzTny,  (iovenior.  17 
Fkx  Plant,  Culture  of.  SSS 
Fleet,  Imperial.  868 
Flinden'  DiH-overin,  9 
Flora,  6.1 
Horicnlture,  380 
Flour  Mills.  478 
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Foreit  Department,  Revmn* 
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Reserves.  183 

Thinning  Operations.  1H4 
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Forests.  Bnisli,  66 
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Portificattona,  870 
Founilation  of  Colony.  7 
France.  Trade  with,  1«T 
Freights.  118 

French  Invasion,  Feara  of .  14  I 
Friendly  Suiuetiw.  1037 
Froxen  Meat  Trade,  Mt 
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Ham,  Prices  of,  1064 
Harbour  and  Light  Bates,  95 
Harbours,  Description  of,  90 
Hasting*  Biver,  28 
HawkesDury  Agricvltural  College, 

Biver,  29 
Hay,  Oaten,  361 

Prices  of,  1063,  1066 

Wheaten,  344 
Heart  Disease,  Deaths  from,  717 
Historical  Sketch,  1 
History,  Industrial,  899 
Hobart,  Population  of,  646 
Honey,  Export  of,  393 

Farming,  392 

Prices  of,  1064,  1066 
Hong  Kong,  Trade  with,  169 
Hops,  Cumratioii  of,  384 
Horses,  Breeding  of,  695 

Classification  of,  597 
Horses,  Diseases  of,  603 

Export  of,  597 

Increaae  in,  596 

Prices  of,  896 
Hospitals,  846 

Admissions  to,  847 

Deaths  in,  847 

Finances  of,  849 

Nationality  of  Patients.  848 

State  Expenditure  on,  849,  860, 
House  Bents,  1060 
Ho  veil's  Discoveries,  18 
Hume's  Discoveries,  13 
Hunter,  Governor,  8 

Biver,  28 

Idiocy,  728 

Illegitimacy,  686 

Ages  of  Mothers,  691 
Birthplaces  of  Mothers,  691 
Death  lUte  of  Infftnts,  691 
in  Principl  Countries,  688,  689 

Illiteracy,  Displayed  by  Marriage 
ters,  664 

Immigration,  636 

Assisted,  15,  409,  686 
by  Sea,  637 
Overland,  638 

Importation  of  British  Capital,  13ri 

Imports,  126 

Price-level  of,  1071 

Incomes,  Estimotes  of,  967 

Income  Tax,  920,  924 

Index  of  Mortality,  723 

India,  Trade  with,  159 

Indigo  Plant,  Cultivation  of,  388 

Industrial  History,  899 
Schools,  771,  864 
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Infantile  Mortality,  "04 

Inqaesta,  SOT 

Iniane  PerHona,  Ages  of,  741 

Birthplace*  of,  740  . 

Conjugal  Condition  of,  741 

Criminal,  745 

Deaths  of,  743 

Nnmber  of,  737 

Treatment  of,  737 
Inianity,  737 

Cauaea  of,  742 

Eipenditnre  on,  744,  B50 
InHolveocy,  1023 

General,  424 
Instruction,  Private,  760 
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History  ot,  747 
Schools  and  Scholars,  763 
Subjects  taugbt,  755 
Taachere,  756 
Insurance,  1010 

(See  also  "  Fire  "  and  "  Lite") 
Intercolonial  Trade,  144 
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Internal  Commuuication,  616 
Intestate  Estates,  836 
Intoxicants,  Consainption  of,  806,  1018 

Expenditure  on,  1051 
Iron,  Deposits  of,  230 

Import  of,  231 

Manufactare  of,  232 

Trailc,  The,  482 
Irrigation,  .104,  87M 
i  a  lands,  33 


Japan,  Trade  with,  160 

rohnston.  )fajor,  12 
Juilicial  Scparationa,  673 
Jury  System,  Introduction  of,  14 

Kaolin,  2.i2 
Kaiifaron,  The,  3,  f* 
KcrOHCne  Sliale,  247 
King,  Governor,  9 
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Importation  of,  497 

Karlv,  400,  -118 
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Settlements,  32.1 
Wage-  ill  IN97.  49.>f 
Lnchlao  Kiver,  35 
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Maize,  for  Green  Food,  349 

Import  and  Export  of,  348 

Pnces  of,  1055,  1062,  1065 

Production  of,  348 
Mammals,  49 
Manganese,  233 

Mangold- wurzel,  Cultiyation  of,  362 
Manning  River,  28 
Manufactories,  468 

Building  materials,  483 

Clothing  and  Textiles,  479 

Furniture,  488 

Light  and  Heat,  484 

Metal  Works,  482 

Miscellaneous  Industries,  488 

Preparation  of  Food  Products,  474 
„  of  Raw  materials,  473 

Printing  Trade,  486 

Ship  and  Boat  Building,  487 

Steam  power,  493 

Vehicles  and  Saddlery,  487 
Manufactures,  Value  of  Production,  495 
Maori  Population,  655 
Marble,  250 
Marine  Board,  96 

Certificates,  96 
Market  Gardens,  365 
Marriage,  Age  at,  667 

Duration  of  life  after,  669 

Laws,  660 

Probability  of,  669 

Rates,  Comparison  of,  663 
Marriages,  661 

and  lUiteracy,  664,  749 

Fecundity  o),  670 

Solemnisation  oif,  665 
Masters*  and  Servants'  Act,  418 
Meat,  Consumption  of,  1046 
Melbourne,  Population  of,  646 
Melons,  Cultivation  of,  365 
Mercury,  235 
Metal  Works,  482 
Meteorological  Conditions,  41 
Methodist  Churches,  783 
Mica,  250 
Milk,  Prices  of,  1063 

Production  of,  614 
Millet,  352 
Minerals,  production  of,  213 

Miners,  Number  of,  212 
Mines  and  Minerals,  206 
Mining  Companies,  No-Liability,  1004 

Laws,  207 

Leases,  208,  210 

Machinery,  Value  of,  212 
Ministry,  The,  77 
Mint  Returns,  972  ^ 
Mitcheirs  Explorations,  16 
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RevBDne  of,  888 

Valae  (rf  Ralable  Property,  883 
Murray  Biver,  33 

Di8cov«i7  of  tbs,  13 
Mummbulgea  River,  34 

Discoven-  o£  the,  13 
MuseamB,  T7S 
Mutton,  Cnnsamptiou  <tf,  1046 


Nambucea  River,  27 

Natural  Cranes  anil  Bingbarking,  36(1 

NatnruliBation,  649 

Nervous  DiBease.i,  DeaUu  from,  718 

New  Caledoow,  Tnule  with,  IB; 

New  South  Wales  Corps,  9 

Foundation  of,  7 
New  Zealand,  Trada  with,  157 
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Noxious  Animals,  UW 
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Quarantine  of  Live  Stock,  604 

Station,  97 
Queensland,  Separation  of,  17 

Trade  with,  151 

Rabbit  Pest,  609 
Railways,  Accidents  on,  547 

Betterment  System,  535 

Compensation  paid,  546 

Cost  of  Construction,  519 

Eamingi  and  Working  Expenses  of, 
536 

Employees,  546 

Goods  Traffic.  542 

Gradients,  528 

Interest  returned  on  Capital,  531,  538 

Introduction  of,  521 

Loss  on  Non-paying  Lines,  535 

Management  of,  546 

Mileage,  Increase  of,  523 
of  Australasia,  524 
of  World,  525 

Passenger  Traffic,  539 

Private.  546 

Revenue  from,  927 

Rolling  Stock.  545 

Star\ing  Stock  Rates,  544 

Systems,  525 

Train  Mileage,  524 

Wages  paid,  546 
Rainfall,  39 
Ramie,  390 

Real  Property  Act,  The,  1027 
Reformatories,  771,  813,  854 
Registered  Companies,  1001 
Religion,  778 

State  aid  to,  779 
Religious  Equality,  15 
Rentals,  414,  422,  433,  438,  1060 
Reptiles,  52 

Responsible  Government,  18 
Revenue  from  Customs,  176 

from  Forest  Department,  185 

Public,  918 
Rice,  Consumption  of,  1046 

Prices  of,  1058 
Richmond  River,  27 
River  Shipping,  110 
Rivers,  27 
Roads,  517 

Expenditure  on,  521 

Length  of,  518,  521 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  782 

Schools,  761 
Rum  Traffic,  The,  9,  10 
Rural  Holdings,  Area  of,  319 
Number  of,  320 

Pursuits,  Employment  in,  327 


in  Southern  Table-luid,  306 
in  WeiUm  Central  Slope,  313 
iu  Western  l'UiinB,3ie 
Rye,  36-2 

Salt,  Cooaumption  of,  1046 

Prices  of,  1158 
Skltbush,  65 
S&lvation  Army,  TN3 
Saadstooe,  251 
Savings  Banks,  099 
Saw-miUs,  484 
Schools,  T.tO 

Indiutrial.  771 

Private,  780 

State.  7J3 

SuniUy,  784 
ScientiHc  Societies,  773 
Keatnen,  Registration  of,  110 
SeciueHtratioM,  1023 
Sericulture,  3fi6 
Settlemenl.  anil  AgHcuIture,  »21  • 

PriigreaB  of,  255 

Rural,  -294 
Sewerage  Works,  gS7 

Metropolitan,  908 
Shale  (Kerosene),  247 
Sheep,  574 

Rreuling.  History  of,  S74 

CUssiScation  of,  581 

Decrease  in,  572 
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